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PREFACE 

TO    THE    SECOND    EDITION. 


The  favour  of  the  public  has  made  a  Second  Edition  of  this 
work  necessary  within  so  short  a  period  of  its  original  publication, 
that  the  Author  has  not  felt  it  desirable  to  attempt  any  large 
additions  or  alterations.  He  has  confined  himself  chiefly  to  the 
amending  of  such  small  errors  as  the  sagacity  of  critics  or  the 
kindness  of  fiiends  has  pointed  out  To  such  Mends  and  critics 
he  begs  hereby  to  express  his  warm  acknowledgments,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  request  a  continuance  of  their  favours.  He 
hopes  they  will  feel,  with  Aristotle,  that  "  it  is  the  duty  of  every, 
man  to  help  towards  the  improvement  and  completion  in  detail 
of  a  scheme  that  has  been  even  tolerably  well  sketched."  In  a 
few  of  the  Essays — as  Essays  VL  and  VII.  of  the  First  Volume — 
something  beyond  verbal  alteration  has  been  made,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  new  light  thrown  on  the  history  by  inscriptions 
not  decyphered  when  the  First  Edition  of  the  work  was  pub- 
lished. A  few  illustrations  are  also  new ;  but  otherwise  the 
work  will  be  found  little  more  than  a  reprint  of  the  edition  of 
1858-60. 

Oxford^  December,  1861. 
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PREFACE 

TO    THE    FIEST    EDITION. 


Seven  years  have  elapsed  smee  this  work  was  first  promised  to 
the  public.  It  was  then  stated  that  its  object  would  be  at  once 
to  present  the  English  reader  with  a  correct  yet  free  translation^ 
and  to  collect  and  methodise  for  the  student  the  chief  illustra- 
tions of  the  author,  which  modem  learning  and  research  had  up 
to  that  time  accumulated.  The  promise  thus  made  might  without 
much  diflSculty  have  been  redeemed  within  the  space  of  two  or 
three  years.  Parallel,  however,  with  the  progress  of  the  work, 
which  was  commenced  at  once,  a  series  of  fresh  discoveries 
continued  for  several  years  to  be  made — ^more  especially  on 
points  connected  with  the  ethnography  of  the  East,  and  the 
history,  geography,  and  religion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria — the 
results  of  which  it  seemed  desirable  to  incorporate,  at  whatever 
cost  of  time  and  labom*.  Great  portions  of  the  present  volume 
had  thus,  from  time  to  time,  to  be  rewritten.  This  circumstance, 
and  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Sir  Henry  Eawlinson  from 
England  during  three  years  out  of  the  seven,  will,  it  is  hoped, 
be  deemed  sufficient  apology  for  the  delay  that  has  occurred  in 
the  publication. 

Some  apology  may  also  seem  to  be  required  for  the  project  of 
a  new  translation.  When  this  work  was  designed,  Herodotus 
sdready  existed  in  our  language  in  five  or  six  different  versions. 
Besides  literal  translations  intended  merely  for  the  use  of  students, 
Littlebury  in  1737,  Beloe  in  1791,  and  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor  in  1829, 
had  given  "  the  Father  of  History  "  an  English  dress  designed 
to  recommend  him  to  the  general  reader.  The  defects  of  the 
two  former  of  these  works— defects  arising  in  part  from  the  low 
state  of  Greek  scholarship  at  the  time  when  they  were  written, 
in  part  from  the  incompetency  of  the  writers — precluded  of 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION.  Vu 

necessity  their  adoption,  even  as  the  basis  of  a  new  English 
Herodotus.  The  translation  of  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor  is  of  a  higher 
order,  and  had  it  been  more  accurate,  would  have  left  little  to 
desiderate.  The  present  translator  was  not,  however,  aware  of 
its  existence  until  after  he  had  completed  his  task,  or  he  would 
have  been  inclined,  if  permitted,  to  have  adopted,  with  certain 
changes,  Mr.  Taylor's  version.  It  is  hoped  that  the  public  may 
derive  some  degree  of  advantage  fix)m  this  redundancy  of  labour 
in  the  same  field,  and  may  find  the  present  work  a  more  exact, 
if  not  a  more  spirited,  representation  of  the  Greek  author. 

There  are,  however,  one  or  two  respects  in  which  the  present 
translation  does  not  lay  claim  to  strict  accuracy.  Occasional 
passages  offensive  to  modem  delicacy  have  been  retrenched,  and 
others  have  been  modified  by  the  alteration  of  a  few  phrases. 
In  the  orthography  of  names,  moreover,  and  in  the  rendering  of 
the  appellations  of  the  Greek  deities,  the  Latinised  forms,  with 
which  our  ear  is  most  familiar,  have  been  adopted  in  preference 
to  the  closer  and  more  literal  representation  of  the  words,  which 
has  recently  obtained  the  sanction  of  some  very  eminent  writers. 
In  a  work  intended  for  general  reading,  it  was  thought  that 
unfamiliar  forms  were  to  be  eschewed ;  and  that  accuracy  in  such 
matters,  although  perhaps  more  scholar-like,  would  be  dearly 
purchased  at  the  expense  of  harshness  and  repulsiveness. 

It  has  not  been  considered  desirable  to  encumber  the  text  with 
a  great  multitude  of  foot-notes.  The  principal  lines  of  inquiry 
opened  up  by  the  historian  have  been  followed  out  in  "  Essays," 
which  are  placed  separately  at  the  end  of  the  several  "  Books  " 
into  which  the  history  is  divided.  In  the  running  comment  upon 
the  text  which  the  foot-nqtes  ftimish,  while  it  is  hoped  that  no 
really  important  illustration  of  the  narrative  of  Herodotus  from 
classical  writers  of  authority  has  been  omitted,  the  mcdn  endea- 
vour has  been  to  confine  such  comment  within  reasonable  com- 
pass, and  to  avoid  the  mistake  into  which  Larcher  and  Bahr 
have  fedlen,  of  overlaying  the  text  with  the  commentary.  If  the 
principle  here  indicated  is  anywhere  infringed,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  infringement  arises  from  a  press  of  modem  matter  not 
previously  brought  to  bear  upon  the  author,  and  of  a  character 
which  seemed  to  require  juxtaposition  with  his  statements. 
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viii  PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 

The  Editor  cannot  lay  this  instalment  of  his  work  before  the 
public  without  at  once  recording  his  obligations  to  the  kindness 
of  several  friends.  His  gratefdl  acknowledgments  are  due  to 
the  Kector  and  Fellows  of  Exeter  College  for  the  free  use  of 
their  valuable  library ;  to  Dr.  Bandinel,  librarian  of  the  Bodleian, 
and  the  Rev.  H.  0.  Coxe,  sub-librarian  of  the  same,  for  much 
attention  and  courtesy ;  to  Professor  Lassen  of  Bonn,  for  kind 
directions  as  to  Grerman  sources  of  illustration ;  to  Dr.  Scott, 
Master  of  Balliol,  for  assistance  on  difficult  points  of  scholarship ; 
and  to  Professor  Max  Miiller,  of  this  University,  for  many  useful 
hints  upon  subjects  connected  with  ethnology  and  comparative 
philology.  Chiefly,  however,  he  has  to  thank  his  two  colleagues. 
Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  and  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  for  their  in- 
valuable assistance.  The  share  which  these  writers  have  taken 
in  the  work  is  very  insufficiently  represented  by  the  attachment 
of  their  initials  to  the  notes  and  essays  actually  contributed  by 
them.  Sir  Henry  Bawlinson  especially  has  exercised  a  general 
supervision  over  the  Oriental  portion  of  the  comment;  and 
although  he  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  regarded  as  responsible  for 
any  statements  but  those  to  which  his  initials  are  affixed,  he  has 
in  fact  lent  his  aid  throughout  in  all  that  concerns  the  geography, 
ethnography,  and  history  of  the  Eastern  nations.  It  was  the 
promise  of  this  assistance  which  alone  emboldened  the  Editor  to 
undertake  a  work  of  such  pretension  as  the  full  illustration  from 
the  best  sources,  ancient  and  modem,  of  so  discursive  a  writer  as 
Herodotus.  It  will  be,  he  feels,  the  advantage  derived  from  the 
free  bestowal  of  the  assistance  which  will  lend  to  the  work  itself 
its  principal  and  most  permanent  interest. 

Oxford^  Januofry  Ist^  1858. 
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written  there  ;  and  his  History  of  Assyria.  State  of  Thurium  during  his 
residence.  Time  and  place  of  his  death.  Herodotus  probably  unmarried : 
his  heir  Plesirrhoiis.    His  great  work  left  unfinished  at  his  decease   . .  Page  1 
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LIFE  AND  WRITINGS  OF  HERODOTUS. 


CHAPTER    I. 

OUTLINE  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  HERODOTUS. 

Impossibility  of  writing  a  complete  life  of  Herodotus.  His  time,  as  determined 
fh>m  his  History.  Date  of  his  birth,  as  fixed  by  ancient  writers,  B.C.  484. 
His  birthplace  —  Halicamassus.  His  parents,  Lyxes  and  Rhoeo — their  means 
and  station.  A  branch  of  his  family  settled  in  Chios,  probably.  His  educa- 
tion, and  acquaintance  with  Greek  literature.  His  travels,  their  extent  and 
completeness.  Their  probable  date  and  starting-point.  Circumstances  of  his 
life,  according  to  Suidas  and  other  writers.  Political  adventures  —  their  truth 
questioned.  Residence  at  Samoa  —  doubtful.  Removal  to  Athens.  Recita- 
tion of  his  work  there.  Reward  assigned  him.  Alleged  recitations  in  other 
Greek  cities.  The  pretended  recitation  at  Olympia.  Thucydides  and  Hero- 
dotus. Herodotus  and  Sophocles.  Men  of  note  whom  Herodotus  would 
meet  at  Athens.  Reasons  for  his  leaving  it.  Colonisation  of  Thurium.  Men 
of  note  among  the  early  colonists.  The  History  of  Herodotus  retouched,  but 
not  originally  composed,  at  Thurium.  Some  lai^  portions  may  have  been 
written  there  ;  and  his  History  of  Assyria.  State  of  Thurium  during  his 
residence.  Time  and  place  of  his  death.  Herodotus  probably  unmarried : 
his  heir  Plesirrhoiis.    His  great  work  left  unfinished  at  his  decease. 

A  RECENT  writer  has  truly  observed,  that  to  attempt  a  complete 
or  coimected  life  of  Herodotus  from  the  insufficient  stock  of 
materials  at  our  disposal,  is  merely  to  indulge  the  imagination, 
and  to  construct  in  lieu  of  history  "  a  pleasant  form  of  bio- 
graphical romance."^  The  data  are  so  few — ^they  rest  upon 
such  late  and  slight  authority;  they  are  so  improbable  or  so 
contradictory,  that  to  compile  them  into  a  biography  is  like 
building  a  house  of  cards,  which  the  first  breath  of  criticism  will 
blow  to  the  ground.  Still  certain  points  may  be  approximately 
fixed ;  and  the  interest  attaching  to  the  person  of  our  author  is 
such,  that  all  would  feel  the  present  work  incomplete,  if  it 
omitted  to  bring  together  the  few  facts  which  may  be  gathered. 


*  See  Colonel  Mure's    Critical  His-    has'since  been  written,  in  two  volrmes,  by 
tory  of  the  Language  and  Literature  of    Mr.  Wheeler. 
Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  243.    The  romance 
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2  TIME  OF  HERODOTUS.  Life  and 

either  ffom  the  writings  of  Herodotus  himself  or  from  other 
authorities  of  weight,  concerning  the  individual  history  of  the 
man  with  whose  productions  we  are  about  to  be  engaged.  The 
subjoined  sketch  is  therefore  given,  not  as  suflBcient  to  satisfy 
the  curiosity  concerning  the  author  which  the  work  of  Hero- 
dotus naturally  excites,  but  as  preferable  to  absolute  silence 
upon  a  subject  of  so  much  interest. 

The  time  at  which  Herodotus  lived  and  wrote  may  be  deter- 
mined within  certain  limits  from  his  History.  On  the  one  hand 
it  appears  that  he  conversed  with  at  least  one  person  who  had 
been  an  eye-witness  of  some  of  the  great  events  of  the  Persian 
war;*  on  the  other,  that  he  outlived  the  commencement  of  the 
Peloponnesian  struggle,  and  was  acquainted  with  several  cir- 
cumstances which  happened  in  the  earlier  portion  of  it^  He 
must  therefore  have  flourished  in  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  and 
must  have  written  portions  of  his  history  at  least  as  late  as  B.C. 
430.*  His  birth  would  thus  fall  naturfdly  into  the  earlier  por- 
tion of  the  century,  and  he  would  have  belonged  to  the  genera- 
tion which  came  next  in  succession  to  that  of  the  conquerors  of 
Salamis.^ 

These  conclusions,  drawn  from  the  vratings  of  Herodotus  him- 
self, are  in  close  accordance  with  those  more  minute  and  definite 
statements  which  the  earliest  and  best  authorities  make  with 
regard  to  the  exact  time  at  which  he  was  bom.  Dionysius  of 
Halicamassus,  who  as  an  antiquarian  of  great  research  and  a 


*  See  Book  ix.  ch.  16.  (iii.  160)  ;  and  a  cruel  deed  committed 
^  He  mentiomi  the  Pelopomiesian  war  by  Amestris  in  her  old  age  (viL  114). 

by  name  in  two  places  (vii.  137,  ix.  73),  He  also  speaks  in  one  place  (vi.  98)  of 

and   notices    distinctly   the    foUowing  the  reign  of  Artazerxes,  who  died  B.C. 

events  in  it : —  425,  apparently  as  if  it  was  over.    He 

1.  The  attack  on  Plataa  by  the  The-  may  therefore  have  given  touches  to 

bans,  with  which  it  commenced  his  history  as  late  as  B.C.  424.     The 

(vii.  233).  passages  which  hove  been  imagined  to 

2.  The  betrayal  of  Nicolaiis  and  Ane-  point  to  a  still  later  date  (i.  130,  iii. 

ristus,  the  Spartan  ambassadors,  15,  and  ix.  73)  have  been  misimder- 

and  of  Aristeus,  the  Corinthian,  stood  or  misapplied.      Their  true  mean- 

into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians  ing  is  considered  in  the  footnotes  upon 

by  Sitalces  (vii.  137).  them. 

8.  The   ravaging  of   Attica    by  the  ^  Many  incidental  notices  confirm  this. 

Peloponnesians    in    one    of   the  Herodotus  conversed  in  Sparta  with  a 

earlier  years  of  the  war  (ix.  73).  certain  Archias,  a  grandson  of  an  Archias 

He  may  ako  covertly  allude  to  the  war  who  fell  in  Samos  about  B.C.  525  (iii. 

in   the    following  places:    v.   93,   and  55).    He  was  also  acquainted  with  a 

vi.  98.  steward  of  Ariapeithes,   the   Scythian 

*  Herodotus  mentions  one  or  two  king,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Sit- 
events  which  may  have  occurred  about  alces,  the  ally  of  Athens  in  the  year  b.c. 
B.C.  425,  as  the  desertion  of  Zopyrus,  430.  He  travelled  in  Egypt  later  than 
sou    of  Megabyzus,   to  the  Athenians  B.C.  462  (iii.  12). 
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Wbitinob.  his  BIRTH-PLACB.  3 

fellow-cotmtryman  of  our  author,  is  entitled  to  be  heard  with 
special  attention  on  such  a  point,  tells  us  that  his  birth  took 
place  "a  little  before  the  Persian  war."*  Pamphila,  the  only 
ancient  writer  who  ventures  to  fix  the  exact  year  of  his  nativity, 
confirms  Dionysius,  and  makes  a  statement  from  which  it  would 
appear  that  the  birlii  of  Herodotus  preceded  the  invasion  of 
Xerxes  by  four  years.'  The  value  of  this  testimony  has  been 
called  in  question;  but  even  those  who  do  not  regard  it  as 
authoritative  admit,  that  it  may  well  be  adopted  as  in  harmony 
with  all  that  is  known  upon  the  subject,  and  ''at  least  a  near 
approximation  to  the  truth."®  It  may  be  concluded  therefore 
that  Herodotus  was  bom  in  or  about  the  year  bxj.  484. 

Concerning  the  birth-place  of  the  historian  no  reasonable 
doubt  has  ever  been  entertained  either  in  ancient  or  modem 
times.  The  Pseudo-Plutarch  indeed,  in  the  tract  wherein  he 
has  raked  together  every  charge  that  malice  and  folly  combined 
could  contrive  against  our  author,  intimates  a  suspicion  that  he 
had  fedsely  claimed  the  honour  of  having  Halicamassus  for  his 
birth-place.*  But  Plutarch  himself  is  a  witness  against  the 
writ^  who  has  filched  his  name,^  and  his  testimony  is  confirmed 
by  Dionysius,^  by  Strabo,*  by  Lucian,*  and  by  Suidas.*^  The 
testimony  of  Herodotus,  whidi  would  of  itself  be  conclusive  were 
it  certain,  is  rendered  doubtftd  by  the  quotation  of  Aristotle, 
which  substitutes  at  the  commencement  of  the  history  the  word 
**Thuriaa"  for  "Halicamassian."*  Apart,  however,  from  this, 
the  all  but  universal  testimony  of  ancient  writers,  the  harmony 
of  their  witness  with  the  attention  given  to  Halicamassus  and 
its  affairs  in  the  history,  and  the  epitaph  which  appears  to  have 

•  Judicium  de  Thucyd.  (c.  5,  vol.  vu  "  several   necessary   points  of  histori- 

p.   820).    The   words  used   are — *Hp6'  oal  information."     {r&v  l<rropiK&v  oIk 

SoTOf    y€y6f»MP0S    i\ly^   vp6r^pov    r&p  6\iya    itvayKcua,      Bibl.    Cod.    175,   p. 

Tt^fCucStv,  389.)    That  Pamphila  was  a  careful  and 

7  Ap.  Aul.  QeU.  Noct.  Attic,  xv.  23.  laborious  student  of  history  seems  cer- 

**  Hellanicus  initio  belli  Peloponnesiaci  tain  from  her  having  made  an  Epitome 

fuisse  quinque  et  sexaginta  annos  natus  of  Ctesias  (see  Suidas). 

videtur  ;  Herodotus  tres  et  qumquagmta  ;  •  De  Malign.  Herod,  vol.  ii.  p.  868  A. 

Thucydides  quadraginta."    (See  Miiller,  The  writers  who,  like  Duris  (Fr.  57), 

Fragm.  Hist.  Or.  vol.  iii.  p.  521.)  and  the  Emperor  Julian   (ap.  Suid.), 

*8eeMure,  p.  254.    Pamphila  seems  simply  call   Herodotus    ''a  Thnrian," 

■poken  of  somewhattoo  slightingly  when  need  not  mean  to  question  his  Halicar- 

^e  is  called  **  an  obscure  female  writer  nassian  origin. 

of  the  Roman  period."    The  frequent  *  De  Exilio,  ii.  p.  604  f. 

quotation    of   her  writings    by  Aulus  '  Jud.  de  Thucyd.  1.  s.  c. 

Qellius  and  Diogenes  Laertius  is  a  proof  '  xiv.  p.  939.               *  Vol.  iv.  p.  116. 

that  she  was  far  from  obscure,    Photius,  *  S.  v.  *Ho69oros. 

too,   whose  extensive  reading   adds  a  ^  Rhet.  iii.  9.    See  note '  to  Book  i. 

Tftlue  to  his  oritioism,  speaks  favourably  ch.  L                         , 
of  her  woriL,  and  especially  as  eontaming 
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4  PARENTS  AND  FAMILY.  Life  and 

been  engraved  upon  the  historian's  tomb  at  Thurium/  form  a 
body  of  proof  the  weight  of  which  is  irresistible. 

Of  the  parents  and  family  of  Herodotus  but  little  can  be  said 
to  be  known.  We  are  here  reduced  almost  entirely  to  the 
authority  of  Suidas,  a  learned  but  not  very  careful  compiler  of 
the  eleventh  century,  to  whose  unconfirmed  assertions  the  least 
possible  weight  must  be  considered  to  attach.  He  tells  us  in 
the  brief  sketch  which  he  has  left  of  our  author,  that  he  was 
bom  of  "  illustrious "  parents  ®  in  the  city  of  Halicamassus,  his 
father's  name  being  Lyxes,  and  his  mother's,  Dryo,  or  Ehoeo ;  • 
that  he  had  a  brother  Theodore ;  and  that  he  was  cousin  or 
nephew  of  Panyasis,  the  epic  poet.  To  the  last  of  these  state- 
ments very  little  credit  is  due,  since  Suidas  confesses  that  his 
authorities  were  not  agreed  through  which  of  the  parents  of 
Herodotus  the  connexion  was  to  be  traced,^  and  the  temptation 
to  CTeate  such  a  relationship  must  have  been  great  to  the  writers 
of  fictitious  letters  and  biographies  under  the  empire.  But  the 
name  of  his  father  is  confirmed  by  the  epitaph  preserved  in 
Stephen,^  and  the  station  of  his  parents  by  the  indications  of 
wealth  which  the  high  education  of  our  author,  and  his  abundant 
means  for  frequent  and  distant  travel,  manifestly  furaish.  The 
other  statements  of  Suidas  acquire,  by  their  connexion  with 
these,  some  degree  of  credibility ;  and  the  very  obscurity  and 
unimportance  of  the  names  may  induce  us  to  accept  them  as 
real,  since  no  motive  can  be  assigned  for  their  invention.  Hero- 
dotus may  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  son  of  Lyxes  and 
Ehoeo,^  persons  of  good  means  and  station  in  the  city  of  Hali- 
camassus.   That  he  had  a  brother  Theodore  is  also  probable. 


^  The  epitaph,  which  is  given  both  placed  in  the  third  yolume  of  his  Ana- 

by  Stephen   (ad  voc.   e<^0ios)  and  by  lecta  (Epig.   533,   p.   263),  consista  of 

the  Scholiast  on  AristopDanes  (Nub.  four  Imee  of  elegiac  yerse,  and  runs  as 

331),  did  not  indeed  mention  Halicar-  foUows  : — 

nassus,  but  implied  it  by  speaWng  of  ^^^^^  j,^^  „p,j^,  ^^^„  ^.  g^^ 

the  historian  as  "  sprung  from  a  Donan  'id^ot  ip^«tV  laropirn  vf^wtv  ^ 

land  " — AvpUwy  xarpTiS  fi\a<Pr6yT*  &iro.  Awpi^wK  irarpi}«  fiAa<rT6vT*  am,  twk  op*  awkiiro¥ 

P€ur(rtbs,  r&y  iiri<pay&v,  kcH  &9eA^r  'It  seems  certain   that  the  double 
icxnt^s  Bt^ttpop,  Suidas  ad  yoc.  *lip6-  form  of  the  name  arises  from  a  corrup- 
ZoTos,  tion  of  the  text  of  Suidas.     Bahr  (Com- 
'  See  Suidas  ad  yoc.  Tlavicuris.  ment.  de  Yitft  et  Scriptis  Herod.  §  2) 
^  Some  said  that  the  father  of  Panya-  proposes  to  regard  the  form  Dryo  as  the 
sis,  whom  they  caMod  Polyarchus,  was  true  one.   But  since  Dryo  is  an  unknown 
brother  to  Lyxes,  the  father  of  Hero-  name,  whereas  Rhoeo  belonged  certainly 
dotus  ;  others  that  Rhceo,  our  author's  to  the  mythic  history  of  the  neighbour- 
mother,    was   the   epic   poet's    sister,  hood  (see  ApoU.   Rhod.  ap.  Parthen. 
(Suid.  1.  s.  c.)  Erot.  c.  1),  the  latter  has  clearly  the 
*  The   epitaph,    which   Bninck    has  better  claim  to  be  preferred. 
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WwTDJGS.    RELATIONS  IN  THE  ISLE  OF  CHIOS— EDUCATION.    5 

It  has  been  thought  that  Herodotus  must  have  had  relations  of 
rank  and  importance  settled  in  the  island  of  Chios.^  In  speak- 
ing of  an  embassy  sent  by  a  portion  of  the  Chians  to  the  Greeks 
about  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Salamis,  he  mentions,  without 
any  apparent  necessity,  and  with  special  emphasis,  a  single 
name-r-that  of  a  certain  "Herodotus,  the  son  of  Basileides.'*^ 
This  man,  it  is  supposed,  must  have  beeii  a  relative,  whom 
family  affection  or  family  pride  induced  the  historian  to  com- 
memorate ;  and  if  so,  it  is  certain  from  his  position  as  one  of  the 
chiefs  of  a  conspiracy,  and  afterwards  as  ambassador  from  his 
countrymen,  that  he  must  have  been  a  personage  of  distinction — 
a  conclusion  which  is  confirmed  by  the  way  in  which  Herodotus 
introduces  his  name,  as  if  he  were  previously  not  unknown  to 
his  readers.* 

This  is  a  point,  however,  of  minor  consequence,  since  it  is  not 
needed  to  prove  what  is  really  important — ^the  wealth  and  con- 
sideration of  the  family  to  which  our  author  belonged. 

The  education  of  Herodotus  is  to  be  judged  of  from  his  work. 
No  particulars  of  it  have  come  down  to  us.  Indeed,  the  whole 
subject  of  Greek  education  before  the  first  appearance  of  the 
Sophists  is  involved  in  a  good  deal  of  obscurity.  That  the 
three  standard  branches  of  instruction  recognised  among  the 
Athenians  of  the  time  of  Socrates — grammar,  gymnastic  train- 
ing, and  music — were  regarded  throughout  all  Greece,  and  from 
a  very  early  date,  as  the  essential  elements  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion is  likely  enough ;  ^  but  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been 
demonstrated.  Herodotus,  it  may,  however,  be  supposed,  fol- 
lowed the  course  common  in  later  times — ^attended  the  grammar- 
school  where  he  learnt  to  read  and  write,  frequented  the 
palsBStra  where  he  went  through  the  exercises,  and  received 
instruction  from  the  professional  harper  or  flute-player,  who 
conveyed  to  him  the  rudiments  of  music.     But  these  things 

^  Col .  Mure  accidentally  says  * '  Samoa"  Dorian  states  the  first  branch  (yp^/i/iora) 

for  Chios,  and  spe^  of  Herodotus  the  was  wholly,  or  almost  wholly,  omitted 

son  of  Basileides  as  a  Soman  (vol.  iv.  p.  (Miiller,  Dorians,  vol.  ii.  p.  328,  E.  T.  ; 

263).  Grote's  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  526J, 

'  Herod.  viiL  132.  But  Colonel  Mure  has  shown  that  this 

*  Twy    Kol    'Hp^Sorof    h    BeurtAfjtSew  imputation  is  unfounded  (Remarks  on 

%¥,    When  a  new  character  is  intro-  two  Appendices  to  Grote's  History,  p.  1 

duoed,  and  Herodotus  does  not  consider  et    sei^q.).      The    three    branches    are 

him  already  known,  he  commonly  omits  recogmsed  by  Ephorus  as  obtaining  from 

the  article.     (See  vi.  127,  where  none  an  early  time  in  Crete  (Fr.  64,  Miiller, 

of  the  suitors  of   Agarista    have   the  vol.  i.  p.  251),  and  Plato  seems  to  i 


article    ezoepi    Megacles,    the    son    of    them  as  universally  agreed  upon  (Alcib, 

Alcm»on.)  i.  p.  106  e;  Amat.  p.  132;  Theag.  p, 

7  Some  writers  have  maintamed  that  in    122;  Protag.  pp.  325  e  and  326  a.b). 
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6  HOMERIC  STUDIES.  LiM  AKfi 

fonned  a  very  slight  part  of  that  education,  which  was  necessary 
to  place  a  Greek  of  the  upper  ranks  on  a  level,  intellectually, 
witii  those  who  in  Athens  and  elsewhere  gave  the  tone  to 
Bociety,  and  were  regarded  as  finished  gentlemen.    A  knowledge 
of  literature,  and  especially  of  poetry — ^above  all  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  dasm  writings  of  Homer,  was  the  one 
great  requisite ;  ^  to  which  might  be  added  a  familiarity  with 
philosophical  systems,  and  a  certain  amount  of  rhetorical  dex- 
terity.    Herodotus,  as  his  writings  show,  was  most  thoroughly 
accomplished  in  the  first  and  most  important  of  these  three 
things.     He  has  drunk  at  the  Homeric  cistern  till  his  whole 
being  is  impregnated  with  the  influence  thence  derived.     In 
the  scheme  and  plan  of  his  work,  in  the  arrangement  and  order 
of  its  parts,  in  the  tone  and  character  of  the  thoughts,  in  ten 
thousand  little  expressions  and  words,  the  Homeric  student 
appears ;  *  and  it  is  manifest  that  the  two  great  poems  of  ancient 
Greece  are  at  least  as  familiar  to  him  as  Shakspeare  to  the 
modem  educated  Englishman.    Nor  has  this  intimate  know- 
ledge been  gained  by  the  sacrifice  of  other  reading.    There  is 
scarcely  a  poet  of  any  eminence  anterior  to  his  day  with  whose 
works  he  has  not  shown  himself  acquainted.     Hesiod,  Olen, 
Musdeus,  Archilochus,  the  authors  of  the  Cypria  and  the  Epigoni, 
Alcaeus,   Sappho,   Solon,  iEsop,  Aristeas,   Simonides  of  Ceos, 
Phrynichus,  -^schylus,  Pindar,^  are  quoted,  or  referred  to,  in 
such  a  way'  as  to  indicate  that  he  possessed  a  close  acquaintance 
with  their  writings.    Prose  composition  had  but  commenced  a 
very  short  time  before  the  date  of  his  history.^    Yet  even  here 


s  See  Plat.  Rep.   Booka  ii.  and  ilL,  from  Sophocles   (i.  32,  ii.  d5,  and  iiL 

Protag.  1.  8.  c.  119),  see  notes  ad  he.    The  only  poets 

'  See  Jager,  Disp.  Herod,  p.  5  ;  Bahr,  of  eminence  anterior  to  his  time,  with 

De  Vitft  et  Script.  Herod.  §  3  ;  Mure,  whom  Herodotus  does  not  show  anj 

vol.  iv.  pp.  515-6,  and  especially  the  acquaintance,  are  Callinus  of  Ephesus, 

valuable  collection  of  passages  in  his  Tyrtseus,  Simonides  of  Amorgus,  Ste- 

Appendiz,  pp.  551-2.     Dahlmann  has,  sichorus,  Epimenides,  and  Epicharmus. 

ouriously  enough,  omitted  this  point.  He  notices  Anacreon  (iii.  121)  and  Lasus 

*  Hesiod,  ii.  53,  iv.  32 ;  Glen,  iv.  35 ;  of  Hermion6  (vii.  6),  but  without  any 

MussBus,  vii.  6,  viii.  96,  ix.  43 ;  Archi-  mention  of  their  writings.    Expressions 

loohus,  i.  12;  the  author  of  the  Cypria,  like  that  at  the  beginning  of  vi.   52 

ii.  117  (compare  L  155);  of  the  Epigoni^  (AoKcScu/i^vioi  hfioXoyiovrts  ohZtyX  iroi- 

iv.  82;  Alceeus,  v.  95;  Sappho^  ii.  135;  rir€)  indicate  the  confidence  which  he 

Solon,  V.  113;  ^sop,  ii.  134;  Aristeas,  feels  in  his  complete  acquaintance  at  least 

iv»   13  ;   Simonides,  v.   102,  vii.  228  ;  with  all  the    cyclic   and   genealogical 

Phrynichus,  vi.  21 ;  JSSschylus,  ii.  156;  poets.     (Compare  ii.  53  and  120.) 

Pindar,  iii.  38.     Note  also  the  quota-  >  With  Pherecydes  of  Syros  (ab.  B*0. 

tions  from  less  well-known  poets,   as  550),  according  to  the  common  tradi- 

Bacis,  viii.  20,  77,  96,  ix.  43»  and  Lysis-  tlon;  butat  any  rate  not  earlier  than  the 

tratus,  viii.  96.     With  regard  to  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century.     (See 

pasaages  supposed   to   be   plagiarisms  Mure,  vol.  iv.  p.  51.) 
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Wbitihgs.  .     EXTENT  OF  HIS  TRAVELS.  7 

we  find  an  acquaintanoe  indicated  with  a  number  of  writers, 
seldom  distinctly  named^  but  tbe  contents  of  whose  works  are 
well  known  and  familiarly  dealt  with.*  Hecataeus  especially, 
who  must  be  considered  as  his  special  predecessor  in  the  literary 
commonwealth,  is  quoted  openly,  or  tacitly  glanced  at  in  several 
passages  ;^  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  there  was  a  single 
work  of  importance  in  the  whole  range  of  Greek  literature 
accessible  to  him,  with  the  contents  of  which  he  was  not  fairly 
acquainted. 

Such  an  amount  of  literary  knowledge  implies  a  prolonged 
and  careful  self-education,  and  is  the  more  remarkable  in  the 
case  of  one  whose  actire  and  inquisitive  turn  of  mind  seems  to 
have  led  him  at  an  early  age  to  engage  in  travels,  the  extent  of 
which,  combined  with  their  leisurely  character,  dearly  shows 
that  a  long  term  of  years  must  have  been  so  occupied.  The 
quantum  of  travel  has  indeed  been  generally  exaggerated  ;^  but 
after  every  deduction  is  made  that  judicious  criticism  suggests 
as  proper,  there  still  remains,  in  the  distance  between  the  ex- 
treme limits  reached,  and  in  the  fulness  of  the  information 
gained,  unmistakeable  evidence  of  a  vast  amoimt  <rf  time  spent 
in  the  occupation.  Herodotus  undoubtedly  visited  Babyl<m>^ 
Ardericca  near  Susa,^  the  remoter  parts  of  Egypt,®  Scythia,® 
Colchis,*®  Thrace,"  Cyrene,^^  Zante,"  Dodona,"  and  Magna 
GrcBcia ;  *^— thus  covering  with  lus  travels  a  space  of  thirty-one 
degrees  of  longitude  (above  1700  miles)  from  east  to  west,  and 
of  twenty-four  of  latitude  (1660  miles)  from  north  to  soutL 


'  See  the  foUowing  paisages : — ii.  15,  has  'ventured  to  regard  it  in  this  light 

16,  20,  22,  and  vL  55.  in  every  place  where  it  ocours.    It  has 

*  Openly,  ii.  143,  and  yL  137;  tacitly,  never  been  supposed,  for  instance,  that 

ii.  21,  23,  and  iv.  36.  Herodotus  reached  the  banks  of  the 

^  It  is  no  doubt  difficult  to  draw  a  Oarus,  and  saw  the  forts,  said  to  have 

distinct    line  between  the  manner  of  been  erected  by  Darius,   **  whose  ruins 

speaking  which    shows    Herodotus    to  were  still  remaining  in  his  day"  (iy. 

have  seen  what  he  describes,  and  that  124).    Something  more  then  is  required 

which    merely  indicates  that   he  had  than  this  expression.    I  have  recorded 

heard  what  he  relates  from  professed  as  necessary  to  prove  presence  either  a 

eye-witnesses.    Most  writers  on  the  sub-  distinct  assertion  to  that  efifect,  or  the 

ject  have  accepted  as  proof  of  the  pre-  mention  of  some  little  point,  which  only 

sence  of  Herodotus  on  the  spot  a  mention  an  eye-witness  would  have  noticed,  and 

of  anything  as  "  continuing  to  his  time."  which  one  who  received  the  accotmt 

Henoe  it  has  been  supposed  that  he  from  an  eye-witness  would,  even  if  told. 


visited  Camicus  in  Sicily  (Dahlmann,  not  be  likely  to  have  remembered,- 

p.  40,  E.  T. ;  Heyse  de  Herod.  Vit.  et  the  position  of  Ladic^*s  statue  in  the 

Itin.  p.  139;  Behr.  vol.  iv.  p.  397);  and  temple  of  Venus  at  Cyrdn6  (iL  181). 

by  some  that  he  reached  Bactria  (Mure,  •  i.  181-3.         7  vi.  119.         s -^  29. 

iv.  p.  247;  Jager,  Disput.  Herod,  p.  20).  »  iv.  81.           ^  ii,  104.        w  iv.  90. 

But  the  expression  relied  on  does  not  ^  ii.  181.          ^  iv.  195.        ^*  ii.  52. 

in  itself  imply  presence,  and  no  writer  ^.  iv.  15,  y.  45. 
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8  KNOWLEDGE  OF  EGYPT.  Lite  and 

Within  these  limits  moreover  his  knowledge  is  for  the  most  part 
close  and  accurate.  He  has  not  merely  paid  a  hasty  visit  to 
the  countries,  but  has  examined  them  leisurely,  and  is  familiar 
with  their  scenery,  their  cities  small  and  large,  their  various 
wonders,  their  temples  and  other  buildings,  and  with  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  their  inhabitants.  The  fulness  and  minute- 
ness of  his  information  is  even  more  remarkable  than  its  wide 
range,  though  it  has  attracted  less  observation.  In  Egypt,  for 
instance,  he  has  not  contented  himself  with  a  single  voyage  up 
and  down  the  Nile,  like  the  modem  tourist,  but  has  evidently 
passed  months,  if  not  years,  in  examining  the  various  objects 
of  interest  He  has  personally  inspected,  besides  the  great 
capital  cities  of  Thebes,  Memphis,  and  Heliopolis,  where  his 
material^  for  the  history  of  Egypt  were  chiefly  collected,^  the 
comparatively  unimportant  towns  of  Sais,^  Bubastis,^  Buto,* 
Papremis,*  Chemmis,*  Crocodilopolis,^  and  Elephantine.®  He 
has  explored  the  lake  Moeris,^  the  labyrinth,^^  the  line  of  the 
canal  leading  into  the  Arabian  Gulf  from  the  Nile,"  the  borders 
of  Egypt  towards  the  Sinaitic  desert,^^  and  portions  of  the  tract, 
which  he  calls  Arabia,  between  the  valley  of  the  Nile  and  the 
Arabian  Gulf  or  Bed  Sea.^^  He  is  completely  familiar  with  the 
various  branches  into  which  the  Nile  divides  before  reaching  the 
sea,"  and  with  the  course  followed  by  the  traveller  at  different 
seasons.^^  He  knows  intimately  the  entire  broad  region  of  the 
Delta,^^  as  well  as  the  extreme  limits  of  Egypt  beyond  it,  both 
eastward"  and  westward.^^  Again,  in  Asia  Minor,  his  native 
country,  he  knows  well,  besides  Caria,^*  where  he  was  bom, 
Lydia,  with  its  rich  plains  ^°  and  great  capital  city,  Sardis;^^ 
Mysia,^^  the  Troas,^  the  cities  upon  the  Hellespont,^  Procon- 
nesus,^  Cyzicus,^*  the  mouth  of  the  Thracian  Bosphorus,^^  the 
north  coast  ;^  and  again,  on  the  south,  Cilicia,  with  its  two 
regions,  the  flat,^'  and  the  mountainous;^  Lycia,^^  Caunus,^ 
Ephesus,^  the  mouths  of  the  Marauder,  Scamander,  and  Cay- 
strus  rivers,^  and  something  of  the  interior,  at  least  along  the 

» ii.  3.               ■  ii.  28, 130,  169.  &c.  "  iv.  14.          »  Ibid.          «7  iv.  86. 

»  u.  137.         -•  ii.  75,  155.        *  iii.  12.  »  jbid.    Comp.  i.  76,  ii.  104,  &c.    On 

«ii.  91.             7ii.  148.            «ii.  29.  his  visit  to  Colchis,  Herodotus  would 

>  ii.  149.                         ^^  ii.  148.  necessarily  pass  along  the  whole  of  this 

"  ii.  158,  159.                *■  iii.  5, 12.  coast.    He  appears  to  have  gone  ashore 

"  ii,  75;  comp.  8  and  12.          "  ii.  17.  occasionally— at  the  mouth  of  the  Par- 

"  ii.  97.              "  ii.  5,  15,  92-98,  &c.  thenius,  ii.  104;  at  Themiscyra,  iv.  86. 

»7  ii.  6,  iii.  5.                          "» u.  6,  18.  » vi.  95.        » u.  34.        «  i.  176. 

»»  i.  171,  172,  174,  175,  &c.    »  i.  80.  »  i.  172.        »  L  92,  ii.  10,  &c. 

n  i.  80,  84,  93,  ftc.              »  vii.  42.  *    «  ii.  10. 
»  ii.  10.  viL  43.                   ^  i.  57. 
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Writinob.    travels  IN  GREECE  PROPER,  THE  LEVANT,  &c.     9 


line  of  the  royal  road  from  Sardis  to  Susa,^  which  he  most 
probably  followed  in  his  journey  to  and  from  Babylon.  In 
Greece  Proper  he  has  visited,  besides  the  great  cities  of  Athens,^ 
Sparta,^  and  Thebes,*  the  sanctuaries  at  Delphi,*  Doddna,*  and 
Abae  in  Phocis ;  ^  the  battle-fields  of  Thermopylae,^  Platcea,*  and 
Marathon;^®  Arcadi«^"  Elis,^^  Argolis,*^  the  promontory  of 
Taenarum,^*  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,^*  the  pass  of  Temp6,^^ 
Creston  in  Chalcidic^,^^  Byzantium,^^  Athos,^*  and  (apparently) 
the  entire  route  followed  by  the  army  of  Xerxes  on  its  march 
from  Sestos  to  Athens.^^  In  the  Levant  he  has  evidently  made 
himself  acquainted  with  almost  all  the  more  important  islands. 
With  Samos  he  is  completely  familiar;^  and  he  has  visited 
besides,  Khodes,"  Cyprus,^  Delos,^*  Paros,^*  Thasos,^*  Samo- 
thrace,^^  and  probably  Crete,^  Cythera,^  and  Egina.^  Else- 
where his  travels  have,  no  doubt,  less  of  this  character  of 
completem88.  He  knows  little  more  of  Scythia  than  its  coast 
between  the  mouths  of  the  Danube  and  Dnieper ;  he  has  not 
penetrated  very  far  into  Thrace ;  his  knowledge  of  Syria  and 
Phoenicia  may  have  been  gained  from  once  or  twice  coasting 
along  their  shores ;  ^^  east  of  the  Halys  his  observations  are  con- 
fined to  a  single  route ;  in  Africa,  setting  aside  Egypt,  he  shows 
no  personal  acquaintance  with  any  place  but  Cyrene ;  and  west 
of  Greece,  he  can  only  be  proved  to  have  visited  the  cities  of 
Crotona,  Thiurii,  and  Metapontum.^ 


*  The  description  of  the  route  (v.  52) 
appears  to  me  that  of  an  eye-witness. 
If  Herodotus  visited  Babylon,  which  I 
regard  as  certain,  he  would  naturally 
follow  it  as  far  as  the  cross-road  which 
led  from  Agbatana  to  that  city,  issuing 
Undoubtedly  ft^m  Mount  Zagros  by  the 
pass  of  Holwan.  The  Greeks  of  his 
time  sometimes  reached  Babylon  by 
crossing  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Euphrates,  and  then  descending  the 
river  in  a  boat  (i.  185),  but  Herodotus 
does  nut  appear  to  have  taken  this  route. 
«  V.  77.  « iii.  55.  <  i.  52. 

»  i.  14,  19,  2.5,  50,  &c  •  ii.  52. 

7  viii.  27.   •  viii.  198-200,  218,  225,  &c. 
•ix.  15,  19,  25,51,  &c 

Mvi.  102,  111,  112. 

"  i.  66,  vi.  74,  127. 

B  iv.  30,  vii.  170.  «  vi.  77, 

ML  24.         >*viu.  121.       w Vii.  129. 

V  i.  57.         «  iv.  87.  »»  vii.  22t 

'  *  This  appears  from  the  manner  of 
his  descriptions,  as  well  as  from  their 
general  fidelity.  It  has  been  perceived 
oy  almost  all  the  commentators  (Bahr, 


iv.  p.  396;  Dahlmann,  p.  43 ;  Mure,  iv. 
p.  246,  &c.). 

"  ii.  182,  iii.  47,  54,  60,  142,  iv.  88, 
152,  vi.  14,  &c.  «  ii.  182,  iii.  47. 

»v.  114.  *•  ii.  170,  vi.  98. 

»vi.  134.        »ii.  44.        «ii.  51. 

»  iiL  59.         «  i.  105.        *>  v.  83,  88. 

'*  Landing  of  course  from  time  to 
time,  as  at  Tyre  (ii.  44),  at  the  Nahr 
el  Kelb  (ii.  106),  and  perhaps  at  Gaza 
or  Cadytis  (iii.  5). 

^  Heyse  is  the  writer  who  has  exag- 
gerated most  grossly  the  extent  of  our 
author's  travels.  He  regards  him  as 
having  visited  not  only  Agbatana  (which 
is  a  common  opinion),  but  Acamania 
and  ^tolia,  the  Illyrian  Apollonia,  the 
Veneti,  Thera,  Siphnus,  Euboea,  Sicyon, 
and  most  parts  of  Sicily  (see  his  inau- 

fwnX  dissertation  '  De  Herodoti  VitA  et 
tineribus,*  Berlin,  1827).  The  grounds 
which  he  deems  sufficient  are  often  ab- 
siurdly  slight.  Kihr  adopts  Heyse's 
views,  except  where  they  are  most  ex- 
travagant (vol.  iv.  pp.  391-7).  Dahl- 
mann  is  somewhat  more  moderate.   Col. 
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It  is  not  possible  to  determine  absolutely  the  questions,  which 
have  been  mooted,  concerning  the  time  when,  and  the  centre, 
or  centres,  from  which  these  travels  were  undertaken.     An 
opinion,  however,  has  been  already  expressed  that  they  were 
commenced  at  an  early  age.    The  vigour  and  freshness  of  youth 
is  the  time  when  travel  is  best  enjoyed  and  most  easily  accom- 
plished ;  and  the  only  hints  derivable  from  Herodotus  himself 
concerning  the  date  of  any  of  his  journeys,  are  in  accordance 
with  the  notion,  that  at  least  the  more  distant  and  important  of 
them  belong  to  his  earlier  rather  than  his  later  years.    If  any- 
thing is  certain  with  respect  to  the  events  of  our  author's  career, 
it  is  that  his  home  during  the  first  half  of  his  life  was  in  Asia 
Minor,  during  the  last  in  Magna  Graecia.    Now,  the  slightest 
glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  the  former  place,  and  not  the 
latter,  Halicamassus  (or  possibly  Samos),  and  not  Thurium,  is 
the  natural  centre  whence  his  various  lines  of  travel  radiate. 
One  of  the  most  curious  facts  patent  upon  the  face  of  his  history 
is  the  absence  of  any  personal  acquaintance,  or  indeed  of  any 
exact  knowledge,  of  upper  Italy,  Sardinia,  Sicily,  Carthage — 
the  countries  most  accessible  to  a  traveller  whose  starting-poipt 
was  Thurium.    It  seems  as  if,  on  taking  up  his  residence  at  that 
town  in  about  his  fortieth  year,  the  enterprising  traveller  had 
subsided  into  the  quiet  student  and  recluse  writer.*    To  descend 
to  particulars,  it  is  clear  that  his  visit  to  Egypt^^  with  which 
some  of  his  other  journeys  are  necessarily  connected,^  took  place 
after  the  revolt  of  Inarus  (b.c.  460) ;  for  he  states  that  he  saw 
the  skulls  of  those  who  were  slain  in  the  great  battle  of  Papre- 
mis  by  which  Inarus  established  himself;  *  and  yet  it  could  not 
have  been  long  after,  or  he  would  scarcely  have  been  receive^ 
with  so  much  cordiality,  and  allowed  such  free  access  to  the 
Egyptian  temples  and  records.     There  is  every  reason  to  con- 
clude that  his  visit  fell  within  the  period — six  years,  from  B.O. 


Hure's  summary  (toI.  iv.  pp.  246-8)  is  *  Col.  Mure  Buppoaes  (vol.  iv.  p.  247 

judiciouB,  though  scanty.      The    only  that  he  may  have  visited  Egypt  repeat 

points  in  it  from,  which  I  should  dissent,  edly,  but  of  this  there  is  no  trace  in  the 

aretheBtatementsthatHerodotu^**pene-  History.    Bather  the. perpetual  use  of 

trated  to  Ecbatana,"  and  "possibly  to  the  aorist  tense  {i\$6y — irpa7t6fi7iyf  ii. 

parts  of  Baotria"  (p.  247).  3  ;  iWk,  ii.  12;  rtwwUr^K— iyci^/iiji',  ii. 

1  It  i»not  meant  that  he  did  not  write  19;  iXB^y^  ii.  29  ;  et  passim)  gives  the 

before  this  time,  or  travel  after  it;  but  contrary  impression, 

that   after    he  came  to    Thurium    he  •  Those  to  Tyre  and  Thasos,  which 

traveUed  ver^  little,  probably  only  in  he  undertook  in  order  to  investigate  the 

Magna  Grscia,   and   once   to  Athens,  age  of  Hercules  (iL  44). 

occupying  himself  almost  entirely  in  ^  iiL  12. 
literature. 
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460  to  B.O.  455,  inclufidvely — during  which  the-  Athenian  armies 
were  in  possession  of  the  country,*  when  gratitude  to  their  deli- 
verers would  have  led  the  Egyptians  to  receive  any  Greek  who 
visited  them  with  open  arms,  and  to  treat  him  with  a  friendli- 
ness and  femiliarity  very  unlike  their  ordinary  jealousy  of 
foreigners.  His  Egyptian  travels  would  thus  fall  between  his 
twenty-fourth  and  his  twenty-ninth  year,  occupying  perhaps 
nearly  the  whole  of  that  period ;  while  his  journey's  to  Tyre  and 
Thasos  would  follow  shortly  after.  A  single  touch  in  the 
ScjTthian  reseiirches  indicates  a  period  but  little  removed  from 
this  for  the  visit  of  our  author  to  Scythia.  He  speaks  of  having 
gathered  certain  facts  from  the  mouth  of  Timnes,  "  the  steward 
of  Ariapeithes."  •  This  expression  indicates  that  Ariapeithes 
was  then  living.  But  if  Ariapeithes  immediately  succeeded 
Idanthyrsus,  as  is  probable,'  he  can  scarcely  have  outlived  B.c. 
450,  sixty  years  at  least  from  the  accession  of  his  predecessor. 
Probably  therefore  Herodotus  was  in  Scythia  before  that  date. 

We  may  now  consider  briefly  the  few  facts  which  have  come 
down  to  us,  on  better  or  worse  authority,  with  regard  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  our  author's  life.  Suidas  relates®  that  he  was 
forced  to  fly  from  Halicamassus  to  Samos  by  the  tyranny  of 
Lygdamis,  the  grandson  of  Artemisia,  who  had  put  his  uncle  (or 
cousin)  Panyasis  to  death ;  that  in  Samos  he  adopted  the  Ionic 
dialect,  and  wrote  his  history;  that  after  a  time  he  returned 
and  took  the  lead  in  an  insurrection  whereby  Halicamassus 
obtained  her  freedom,  and  Lygdamis  was  driven  out ;  that  then, 
finding  himself  disliked  by  the  other  citizens,  he  quitted  his 
country,  and  joined  in  the  Athenian  colonisation  of  Thurium,  at 
which  place  he  died  and  was  buried.  Of  these  statements  the 
only  ones  confirmed  by  other  writers  are  the  removal  of  our 
author  to  Thurium  at  the  time  of  its  first  settlement  or  soon 
afterwards,  and  his  death  and  burial  at  the  same  place.  The 
former  is  a  point  on  which  all  are  fully  agreed ;  *  but  the  latter 
is  much  controverts.^ 

With  regard  to  the  political  episode,  which,  if  true,  would  be 
the  most  notable  adventure  in  our  author's  whole  career,  the 


»  Thxicyd.  i.  109:  Upirovv  t^i  K\y(f  *  Sub  voo.  'Hp6ioros, 

«To«  'A0>iyycuot.     There  is  one  passage,  '  See  Strab.   xiv.  p.   939 ;   Plut.  de 

howerer  (iii.  91),  which  may  seem  to  Exil.   ii.  p.   604  f.  ;    Steph.  Byz.   ad 

imply  UiAt  his  visit  to  Egypt  was  after  voo.    Oo^ptoi ;    Plin.    H.    N.    zii.    4 ; 

the  Persian  authority  had  been  restored.  Sohol.  Aristoph.  Nub.  331. 

•iv.  76.  »  Vide  infrk,  p.  27. 

7  See  note  to  Book  iv.  eh.  80.  • 
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slender  anthority  of  Suidas  cannot  be  held  to  establish  it  against 
the  absolute  silence  on  so  remarkable  a  matter  of  all  former 
writers.  Undoubtedly  it  may  be  true,  but  this  is  the  utmost 
that  can  be  said  in  its  favour.  Probability  leans  decidedly  the 
other  way.  K  Herodotus  had  been  a  tyrannicide,  it  is  very 
unlikely  that  no  orator  or  panegyrist  should  ever  have  noticed 
the  fact.  If  he  had  lived  on  terms  of  such  deadly  hostility  with 
the  royal  family  of  his  native  town,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  imagined 
that  he  would  have  expressed  himself  quite  so  warmly  ^  towards 
the  chief  glory  of  that  family,  Artemisia.  The  tale  seems  blun- 
deringly contrived  to  account  for  certain  circumstances  connected 
with  our  author  which  were  thought  to  require  explanation, 
namely,  why  he  wrote  in  the  Ionic  dialect ;  why  he  treated  at 
such  disproportionate  length  of  the  affairs  of  Samos ;  *  why  he 
spoke  so  strongly  on  the  advantages  of  constitutional  over 
despotic  government ;  *  and  why  he  quitted  his  native  land  and 
retired  to  Thurium.  The  foundation  for  the  tale  was  found  in 
the  last  line  of  his  epitaph,  and,  possibly,  in  the  facts  of  Hali- 
carnassian  history ;  but  the  epitaph  was  misconstrued,  and  the 
history  garbled  by  the  intrusion  into  it  without  warrant  of  our 
author's  name.  We  may  gather  from  the  epitaph,  which  may 
well  be  received  as  genuine,*  that  no  political  motive  caused  his 
retirement  from  Halicamassus,  but  that  he  fled  from  ridicule  * — 
ridicule  drawn  down,  it  may  be  conjectured,  by  the  over- 
credulous  tone  of  his  history,  which  would  little  suit  the  rising 
generation  of  shrewd  and  practical  free-thinkers.  The  transfer 
of  residence  to  Samos  is  most  likely  a  fiction.  It  is  not  required 
to  account  for  his  adoption  of  the  Ionic  dialect,  since  that  was 
the  form  of  language  already  consecrated  to  prose  composition ;  '^ 
and  if  he  wrote  at  all  he  could  not  fail  to  use  the  character  of 
speech  which  the  prose  writers  of  his  day  had  one  and  all  pre- 
ferred as  best  adapted  to  their  branch  of  literature.     Neither  is 


*  See  especially  Book  vii.  ch.  99,  and  while  the  traditions  respecting  his  change 
Book  viii.  chs.  87  and  101.  of   abode    were    still    fresh    in    men's 

>  Book  iii.  chs.  39-59,"  120-128,  139-  memories. 

149.  ^  Viwfios  (which  is  the  word  used  in 

*  V.  66,  78.  the  epitaph)    is    not    mere   "  ill-will," 

*  By  ** genuine "  I  do  not  mean  con-  "dislike,**  or  "envy,"  but  distinctly 
temporary.  The  expression,  *\dj^os  "ridicule."  It  is  a  rare  word  in  the 
&  P  X  ^  ^  ^  '  I<rTop(i}f  irp^ayiv,  would  not  early  writers,  and  would  not  have  been 
naturally  have  been  used  for  some  time  used  where  fi4fi}^is  suited  the  verse 
after  the  death  of  Herodotus.  But  I  equally  well,  unless  intended  in  its 
should  suppose  the  verses  to  have  been  peculiar  signification. 

actually  inscribed  upon  his  tomb  within  ^  See  Mure's  Literature  of  Greece,  vol. 

one  or  two  generations  of  his  death,  iv.  p.  114. 
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it  implied  in  anything  which  he  himself  says  of  the  island ;  for 
his  acquaintance  >yith  its  buildings  and  localities  is  not  greater 
than  might  have  been  acquired  by  one  or  two  leisurely  visits, 
and  the  length  at  which  he  treats  the  history  may  be  accounted 
for  on  moral  grounds.® 

Herodotus  probably  continued  to  reside  at  Halicamassus, 
taking  long  journeys  for  the  purpose  of  historical  and  geogra- 
phical inquiry,  till  towards  the  year  B.C.  447,  when,  being  about 
thirty-seven  years  of  age,  and  having  brought  his  work  to  a 
certain  degree  of  completeness,  though  one  far  short  of  that 
which  it  reached  finally,  he  removed  to  Greece  Proper,  and  took 
up  his  abode  at  Athens.  Halicamassus,  it  would  appear,  had 
shortly  before  cast  off  her  tyrants  and  joined  the  Athenian 
confederacy,®  so  that  the  young  author  would  be  welcomed  for 
his  country's  sake  no  less  than  for  his  own.  Athens  had  just 
begun  to  decline  from  the  zenith  of  her  prosperity.  After 
having  been  for  ten  years  sole  mistress  of  central  Greece  from 
the  isfiimus  of  Corinth  to  the  borders  of  Thessaly,  she  had,  not 
without  certain  preliminary  disasters,  received  at  Coronea  a 
blow,  which  at  once  reduced  her  to  her  former  limits,  and 
threatened  to  have  yet  more  serious  consequences.  The  year 
B.C.  446  was  one  of  gloom  and  sad  expectation.  Eevolt 
threatened  from  various  quarters,  and  in  the  ensuing  spring  the 
five  years'  truce  would  expire,  and  a  Peloponnesian  invasion 
might  be  expected.  It  was  in  this  year,  if  we  may  believe 
Eusebius,^  that  a  decree  passed  the  Athenian  assembly,  whereby 
a  reward  was  assigned  to  Herodotus  on  account  of  his  great  his- 
torical work,  which  he  had  read  publicly  to  the  Athenians.* 
The  Pseudo-Plutarch,'*  though  himself  discrediting  the  story, 
adds  some  further  particulars,  which  he  quotes  from  Dyillus,  an 
Athenian  historian  of  good  repute  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century  B.c.  This  writer  declared  that  the  decree  on  the  occa- 
sion was  moved  by  Anytus,  and  that  the  sum  voted  as  a  gift 
was  ten  talents  (above  2400/.). 

According  to  the  common  report,  it  was  not  at  Athens  alone 


'  Vide  infrk,  ch.  iii.  p.  78.  '  The   reading  may  have   been,    as 

•  See  Dahlmann's  life  of  Herodotus,  Scaliger  (ad  Enseb.)  sugKested,  a  single 

ch.  i.  §  3.     We  are  not  obliged  to  reject  sustained  recitation  at  uie  great  Pana- 

eiUier  the  fact  or  the  date  of  Lygdamis's  thenaio  festival;  but  I  should  rather 

overthrow,  because  we  question  the  part  suppose  a  series  of  more  private  exhibi- 

Msigned  to  Herodotus  in  the  transaction,  tions. 

1  Chron.  Can.  Pars  iL  p.  339  ;  01.        *  De  Malign.  Herod,  ii.  p.  862  a. 
83.4. 
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14  RECITATION  OF  HIS  WORK.      ^  Litb  and 

that  Herodotus  made  his  work  known  by  recitationu  He  is 
represented  by  some  writers  as  a  sort  of  prose  rhapsodist  travel- 
ling from  place  to  place,  and  offering  to  each  state  at  a  price  a 
niche  in  the  temple  of  Fame.  The  Pseudo-Plutarch  brings  him 
to  Thebes,*  and  Dio  Chrysostom  to  Corinth,^  in  this  capacity ; 
but  the  latter  tale  is  apparently  unknown  to  the  great  collector 
of  slanders.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  these  calum- 
nious fictions,  invented  by  those  whose  self-love  was  wounded  by 
our  author's  candour,  deserve  no  manner  of  c^dit.  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  impossible  that  Herodotus  may  have  recited  his  work 
at  other  places  besides  Athens ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  he 
did  so.  His  work  was  not  one  to  gain  him  reward  or  good-will 
generally;  and  Thebes,  a  place  fixed  upon  by  the  Pseudo- 
Plutarch,  was  .one  of  the  last  where  he  could  expect  to  be 
received  with  favour. 

In  addition  to  these  tales  thare  has  come  down  to  us  a  cir- 
cumstantial account  of  another  and  more  important  recital, 
which  Herodotus  is  supposed  to  have  made  before  collected 
Greece  at  the  great  Olympian  festival.  This  story,  which  has 
attracted  more  attention  than  it  merits,  rests  upon  the  two  low 
authorities  of  Lucian  and  Suidas.^  It  is  full  of  inconsistencies 
and  improbabilities,'  was  unknown  to  the  earlier  writers,®  and  is 
even  contradicted  by  another  version  of  the  matter  which  ob- 
tained sufficient  currency  to  give  rise  to  a  proverb.  According 
to  an  anci^it  grammarian,  men  who  failed  to  accomplish  their 
designs  were  likened  in  ordinary  speech  to  "  Herodotus  and  his 
shade;"  the  explanation  being  that  Herodotus  had  wished  to 
recite  his  history  at  Olympia,  but  had  delayed  from  day  to  day 
in  hopes*  of  a  cloudy  sky,  till  the  assembly  dispersed  wiliout  his 

*  De  Malign.  Hero^.  ii.  p.  864  d.  to  their  city.  (See  ita  condusioii,  voL  iv. 

'  Orat.  zxxyii.  p.  456.     Marcellinus  p.  123,  ed.  Hemsterhuis.) 

(Vit.  Thucyd.  p.  x.)  has  evidently  heard  ^  Herodotus  is  represented  as  coming 

the  same  storv.  straight  from  Caria  to  Olympia,  with  his 

^  Lucian,  who  lived  six  centiuies  lifter  Nine  Muses  all  complete,  as  determining 

Herodotus,  and  is  the  first  writer  that  not  to  recite  at  Athens  or  anywhere  else 

mentions  the  Olympian  recitation,  was  a  but  at  the  Great  Games,  as  reading  his 

freethinking  rhetorician  and  philosopher,  entire  history  at  a  stretch  to  the  whole 

very  ignorant  of  history,  and  quite  above  assemblage,  and  as  carrying  ofifunani- 

feeling  any  scruple  about  perverting  or  mous  applause  t 

inventing  it.    His  disregard  of  truth  has  ^  As  Pliny  and  the  Pseudo-Plutarch, 

been  copiously  exhibit^^  by  Dahlmann  who  both  make  statements  incompatible 

(Life  of  Herod,  ch.  ii.  §  4) .   His  pieoe  eof  with  Lucian's  story :  Pliny,  that  the  work 

titled 'Action  or  Herodotus*  was  written  was  first  composed  at    Thurium;  the 

for  a  Macedonian  audience,  not  likely  to  Pseudo -Plutarch,  that  its  whole  object 

be  very  critical,  on  whom  he  might  ex-  was  detraction,  and  that  it  was  written 

pect  to  palm  easily  atale  so  turned  as  to  not  to  gain  fame,  but  to  gratify  a  malig- 

mvolve  a  compliment  both  to  them  and  nant  spirit. 
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Wmtingb.         pretended  RECITATION  AT  OLYMPIA.  15 

having  effected  his  purpose.®  This  version  of  the  story  has  at 
once  more  internal  probability  and  more  external  support  than 
the  other,  for  the  proverb  must  certainly  have  been  in  common 
use ;  but  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  Herodotus  can  ever 
have  seriously  contemplated  such  an  exhibition,  for  the  whole 
tone  of  the  work — ^its  candour,  its  calmness,  its  unsparing  expo- 
sure of  the  weakness,  pettiness,  and  want  of  patriotism  generally 
prevalent  through  Greece  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  war — 
unfitted  it  for  recitation  before  a  mixed  audience,  like  that  at 
Olympia,  composed  of  Greeks  gathered  from  all  quarters.  The 
reasons  which  raider  improbable  a  recitation  at  Thebes  or 
Corinth,  tell  with  tenfold  force  against  an  Olympian  reading, 
which  might  have  pleased  the  Athenians,  Eginetans,  and  Pla- 
tsBans  present,  but  would  have  infinitely  disgusted  all  the  other 
hearers.  * 

With  the  pretended  recitation  at  Olympia  is  usually*  con- 
nected another  story,  which  need  not^  however,  be  discarded 
with  it,  since  it  has  an  independent  basis.  Olorus,  with  his 
young  son  Thucydides,  is  represented  as  present  on  the  occa- 
sion, and  the  latter  is  said  to  have  been  moved  to  tears  by  the 
recital.  Herodotus,  remarking  it,  turned  to  Olorus,  who  was 
standing  near  his  son,  and  said :  "  Olorus,  thy  son's  soul  yearns 
after  knowledge."  These  details,  it  is  plain,  suit  better  a  private 
reading  to  an  audience  of  friends  at  Athens  than  a  public  reci- 
tation to  the  vast  concourse  at  Olympia,  where  the  emotion  of 
an  individual  would  scarcely  have  attracted  notice.  And  it  is 
remarkable  that  Marcellinus,  who  seems  to  be  the  original 
source  from  which  later  writers  drew,^  neither  fixes  the  scene  of 
the  event  at  Olympia,  nor  says  anything  of  the  age  of  Thucy- 
dides. The  anecdote  may,  therefore,  without  violence  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  time  when  Herodotus  was  making  his  work  known 
at  Athens ;  and  we  may  accept  it,  so  far  at  least  as  to  believe 
that  Thucydides,  then  about  twenty-four  years  of  age,^  became 
acquainted  vnth  our  author  through  his  recitations  at  that  place, 
and  derived  from  that  circumstance  the  impulse  which  led  him 
to  turn  his  own  thoughts  to  historical  compdsition. 


*  In  Hontfaucon's  Bibliothec.  Coial.  but  from  his  style  and  from  the  authors 

Cod.  clxxvii.  p.  609,  as  .1  learn  from  a  he  quotes,  I  should  incline  to  regard  him 

note  of  Col.  Mure's  (vol.  iv.  p.  261).  as  anterior  to  Photius.     Suidas  copies 

^  By  Suidas    (sub  voc.  eovicvSifirjs),  Photius,  with  improvements;  Photius^ 

Photius  (Bibliothec.  Cod.  Ix.  ad  fin.  p.  I  think,  drew  from  Marcellinus. 

59),  and  Toetzee  (Chil.  i.  19).  '  If  we  accept  the  statement  of  Pam- 

^  The  date  of  Marcellinus  is  uncertain,  phila  (Frag.  7; . 
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16  GALAXY  OF  TALENT  AT  ATHENS.  Life  akd 

It  is  probable  that  Herodotus  about  the  same  time  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  poet  Sophocles.  Six  years  later  it  seems 
certfdn  that  the  great  tragedian  wrote  a  poem  in  his  honour,  the 
opening  words  of  which  have  been  preserved  by  Plutarch ;  *  and 
three  years  before  he  wrote  it  Herodotus  had  quitted  Athens  for 
Thurium.  The  acquaintance  is  thus  almost  necessarily  deter- 
mined to  the  space  between  b.c.  447,  when  Herodotus  seems  to 
have  transferred  his  abode  to  Athens,  and  B.C.  443,  when  he 
removed  to  Italy.  Sophocles  was  then  at  the  zenith  of  his 
reputation.  He  had  gained  his  first  tragic  prize  twenty-one 
years  earlier,  in  B.C.  468 ;  and  for  ten  years,  since  the  death  of 
^schylus,  had  been  almost  without  a  rival.  A  little  later  than 
the  departure  of  Herodotus  for  Thurium  he  exhibited  his 
tragedy  of  the  Antigone,^  in  which  a  thought  occurs  which 
seems  borrowed  from  our  author;^  and  almost  immediately 
afterwards  he  held  the  highest  office  in  the  state,  being  chosen 
Strategus  together  with  Pericles  in  the  year  of  the  Samian 
expedition  (b.c.  440). 

If,  then,  an  intimacy  sprang  up  at  this  date  between  the  poet 
and  the  historian,  we  may  conclude  that  the  latter  was  intro- 
duced during  his  stay  at  Athens  to  that  remarkable  galaxy  of 
intellectual  lights  which  was  then  assembled  in  that  city.  The 
stately  Pericles,  his  clever  rival  Thucydides,  the  son  of  Mele- 
sias,  the  fascinating  Aspasia,  the  haughty  and  eloquent  Antipho, 
the  scientific  musician  Damon,  the  divine  Phidias,  Protagoras 
the  subtle  disputant,  Zeno  the  inventor  of  logic,  the  jovial  yet 
bitter  Cratinus,  the  gay  Crates,  Euripides,  the  master  of  pathos, 
Sophocles,  the  most  classic  even  of  the  ancients,  with  a  host  of 
minor  worthies,  formed  a  combination  '^  which  even  at  Athens 
was  rarely,  if  ever,  equalled.     The  rank  of  Herodotus  in  his 


*  See  his  treatise,  "An  seni  gerenda  (Diog.  Laert.  ii. 7),  before  I  suppose  the 

sit  respublicat " — Op.,  vol.  ii.  p.  785,  b.  visit  of  Herodotus  to  have  commenced. 

The  words  quoted  are:  He  returned  some  years  afterwards,  but 

'Oi^y  *Hpo&iTw  Ttv^tv  So^oxA^f  cr^tM*  »v  it  is  uncertain  when.     Qorgias  may  have 

Uivr'  iwt,  wftrnjKwra been  in  Athens  during  our  author's  stay, 

As  Sophocles  was  bom  in  the  year  b.c.  at  least  if  he  really  conversed  with  Peri- 

495,  the  poem  must  have  been  written  cles.  (Philostrat.Vit. Sophist,  i.ix.  §1.) 

B.C.  440.  Ion  of  Chios,   the  tragedian  Achseus, 

^  Probably  in  B.C.  441,  as  his  election  Euphorion  the  son  of  .^schylus,  Stesim- 

to  the  office  of  Stratdgus  in  the  following  brotus  the   biographer,   the    architect 

year  was  considered  to  have  been  the  Hippodamus,  and  the  artists  Alcamenes, 

consequence  of  the  admiration  which  the  Agoracritus,    Callimachus,    Callicrates, 

play  excited.      (Aristoph.  Byzant.  ad  Ictinus,  Mnesicles,  would  be  among  the 

Soph.  Ant.  prsof.)  lesser  luminaries  of  the  time  and  scene. 

^  See  note  to  Herod,  iii.  119.  Socrates  was    grown  up,   but  perhaps 

7  Anazagoras  left  Athens  in  B.C.  450  scaroely  known. 
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own  country  was  perhaps  enough  to  give  him  free  access  to  the 
highest  society  which  Athens  could  furnish ;  but  if  not,  as  the 
friend  of  Sophocles  and  Olorus,^  men  of  the  most  exalted  posi- 
tion, he  would  be  readily  received  into  the  first  circles.  Here, 
then,  he  would  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  most  cultivated 
minds,  the  highest  intellects  of  his  age.  In  Asia  Minor  he  had 
perhaps  known  Panyasis,  the  epic  poet  (his  relative,  according 
to  Suidas) ;  Melissus  the  philosopher,  who  defended  Samos 
against  Pericles ;  Choerilus,*  who  sang  of  the  Persian  war ;  and 
possibly  Hellanicus,  Charon,  Xanthus  Lydus,  and  Damastes ;  but 
these  were  in  no  case  minds  of  the  first  order,  and  they  were 
scattered  among  the  Asiatic  cities  from  Halicamassus  to  Lamp- 
sacus.  At  Athens  he  would  for  the  first  time  find  congregated 
an  intellectual  world,  and  see  genius  of  the  highest  kind  in  all 
its  shapes  and  aspects.  The  effect  would  be  like  that  which 
the  young  American  author  experiences  when  he  comes  with 
good  introductions  to  London.  He  would  feel  that  here  was 
tiie  real  heart  of  the  Hellenic  body, — the  true  centre,  at  least, 
of  literary  Hellas, — ^the  world  whose  taste  he  must  consult, 
whose  approval  was  fame,  whose  censure  was  condemnation, 
whose  contempt  was  oblivion.  He  would  find  his  spirit  roused, 
and  his  whole  nature  braced,  to  strain  every  nerve,  in  order  to 
maintain  his  place  in  the  literary  phalanx  which  had  admitted 
him  into  its  ranks.  He  would  see  imperfections  in  his  work 
unobserved  before,  and  would  resolve  to  make  it,  so  far  as  his 
powers  went,  perfect.  He  would  look  at  the  masterpieces  in 
every  kind  which  surrounded  him,  and  say,  "  My  work,  too, 
shall  be  in  its  kind  a  masterpiece."  To  this  perhaps  we  owe 
the  wonderful  elaboration,  carried  on  for  twenty  years  after  his 
visit  to  Athens,  which,  as  much  as  anything  else,  has  given  to 
the  History  of  Herodotus  its  surpassing  and  never-failing  charm. 
It  is  not  difiScult  to  imagine  the  reasons  which  may  have 
induced  our  author,  in  spite  of  the  fascinations  of  its  society,  to 
quit  Athens,  and  become  a  settler  in  one  of  her  colonial  depend- 
encies. At  Athens  he  could  have  no  citizenship ;  *  and  to  the 
Greek  not  bent  on  money-making,  or  absorbed  in  philosophy,  to 
be  without  political  rights,  to  have  no  share  in  what  formed  the 


•  The  anecdote  concerning  Thucydides  but  to  freedmen.  (Andoc.  de  Red.  c.  22, 
implies  that  Olorus  waa  abeadj  known  p.  86,  30;  Demosth.  c.  Aristocr.  &c.) 
to  Uerodotna.  But  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  it  was  far 

•  Suidas  ad  voc.  XotplKos.  greater  in  the  time  of  Periclea.    And  the 
'  In  later  times  the  oitisenship  was  trouble  and  expense  (Demosth.  o.  Neser. 

granted  layishly,  not  only  to  foreigners  p.  13*9,  20)  would  deter  many. 

•      VOL.  !•  C 
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daily  life  and  occupied  the  constant  thoughts  of  all  around  him, 
was  intolerable,  "  Man  is  not  a  man  unless  he  is  a  citizen," 
said  Aristotle ;  ^  and  the  feeling  thus  expressed  was  commpn  to 
the  Greek  nation.  Besides,  Athens,  like  every  capital,  was  an 
expensive  place  to  live  in ;  and  the  wealth  which  had  made  a 
figure  at  Halicamassus  would,  even  if  it  were  not  dissipated,  have 
scarcely  given  a  living  there.  The  acceptance  by  Herodotus  of 
a  sum  of  money  from  the  Athenian  people  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  his  means  were  now  low.  They  may  have  been  ex- 
hausted by  the  cost  of  his  long  journeys,  or  have  suflfered  from 
his  leaving  Halicamassus.  At  any  rate  his  circumstances  may 
well  have  been  such  as  to  lead  him  gladly  to  embrace  the  invi- 
tation which  Athens  now  oflfered  to  adventurers  from  all  parts 
of  Greece,  whereby  he  would  acquire  at  her  hands  a  parcel  of 
land  (Kkrjpov),  which  would  place  him  above  want,  and  a  new 
right  of  citizenship.  Accordingly,  in  the  year  b.c.  443,  when 
he  had  just  passed  his  fortieth  year,  Herodotus,  according  to 
the  unanimous  testimony  of  ancient  writers,^  joined  the  colonists 
whom  Pericles  was  now  sending  out  to  Italy,  and  became  one  of 
the  first  settlers  at  Thurium. 

The  settlement  was  made  under  circumstances  which  were 
somewhat  peculiar.  Sybaris,  one  of  the  Achaean  colonies  in 
Magna  Graecia,  after  attaining  to  an  unexampled  pitch  of  pros- 
perity,* had  been  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Crotoniats  (b.c. 
510).  The  inhabitants  who  escaped  fled  to  Laiis  and  Scidrus,* 
places  previously  belonging  to  them,  and  made  no  effort  to 
recover  their  former  home.  But  fifty-eight  years  afterwaitJs 
(b.c.  452)  their  children  and  grandchildren,  having  obtained 
some  foreign  assistance,  reoccupied  the  site  of  the  old  city, 
which  soon  rose  from  its  ruins.  Upon  this  the  jealousy  of  Cro- 
tona  was  once  more  aroused,  and  again  she  took  arms  and 
expelled  the  Sybarites  from  their  town.  They  did  not  how- 
ever now  submit,  but  sent  ambassadors  into  Greece  to  beg  for 
assistance  against  their  enemies.  Pericles  received  tlie  envoys 
with  warmth,  procured  a  decree  of  the  people  in  their  favour, 
and  sent  out  the  colony  in  which  Herodotus  participated.    It 


s  Pol.  i.  1.  into  tiie  field  against  Crotona  300,000 

»  See  Strab.  xiv.  p.  939.    Plutarch  de  men  (vi.  p.  378).    Scymnufl  Chius  gives 

Exil.  vol.  ii.  p.  G04,  F.    Plin.  H.  N.  xiL  the  number  of  her  full  citizens  as  100,000 

4.    Suidas  ad  voc.  *Hp6ioT0Sf  &c.  (ver.  344).  Diodorus  agrees  with  Strabo 

**  Strabo  says  that  four  of  the  Italian  (zii.  9). 

nations  were  subject  to  Sybaris;  that  she  *  See  Herod.  tL  21. 

ruled  over  twenty-five  cities,  and  brought 
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was  composed  of  Greeks  from  all  quarters,  and  placed  under 
the  direction  of  a  certain  Lampon,  who  was  thought  to  possess 
prophetic  powers/  The  new  colonists  were  to  unite  with  the 
old  Sybarites,  and  a  single  city  was  to  be  built,  in  which  all 
were  to  enjoy  equal  rights  and  privileges.  The  colony  left 
Athens  in  the  spring  of  B.c.  443,'  and  established  itself  without 
any  opposition  from  the  Crotoniats.  A  town  was  built  near, 
but  not  on,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Sybaris,  and  was  called 
Thurium,  from  a  spring  in  the  neighbourhood ;  it  seems  to  have 
been  planned  by  Hippodamus,  the  architect  of  the  Piraeus,  who 
laid  it  out  in  a  number  of  straight  streets,  with  others  crossing 
them  at  right  angles,  a  style  of  building  which  afterwards  went 
by  his  name.®  It  was  scarcely  finished  when  dissensions  broke 
out  between  the  new-comers  and  the  ancient  Sybarites,  the 
latter  of  whom  are  accused  of  advancing  absurd  claims  to  a  pre- 
eminence over  the  foreign  colonists.  An  appeal  was  made  to 
arms,  with  a  result  most  disastrous  to  those  whose  arrogance 
had  provoked  it.  The  Sybarites  were  worsted,  and,  if  we  may 
believe  Diodorus,  well  nigh  exterminated ;  *  and  the  victorious 
foreigners,  having  strengthened  themselves  by  receiving  fresh 
immigrants,  proceeded  to  order  their  polity  on  a  plan  copied 
apparently  from  the  arrangements  which  prevailed  at  Athens. 
'rhej  divided  themselves  into  ten  tribes,  named  from  the  prin- 
cipal races  of  which  the  colony  was  composed,'  and  while  model- 
ling in  all  probability  their  political  institutions  on  the  Athenian 
type,  adopted  for  the  standard  of  their  jurisprudence  the  legal 
code  of  Charondas.^    Under  these  circumstances  they  became 


*  Schol.  Aristoph.  Ay.  521 ;  Plut.  Tit.  speaks  of  expulsion  ratber  than  extermi- 
Pericl.  c.  6;  Polit.  Pneced.  vol.  ii.  p.  812,  nation.  Diodorus  allows  that  a  certain 
D. ;  Suid.  ad  voc.  Sovpioftdjrrtis,  Diodorus  number  escaped  (xii.  22,  sub  fin.).  These 
(xiL  10)  makes  Lampon  and  Xenocritus  are  perhaps  the  Sybarites  of  whom  Hero- 
joint  leaders.  dotus  speaks  (v.  44). 

7  Diodorus  places  its  establishment  in  ^  The  tribes  were  as  foUows :  three 

the  year  B.C.  446  (xii.  9).  Thedlttecom-  Peloponnesian,   named    Areas,   Achai's, 

monly  given  is  B.c.  444;  but  Clinton  has  Elea ;  three  from  central  Greece,  Boeotia, 

shown  satisfactorily  that  the  colony  was  Amphictyonis,   Doris;    and  four    from 

really  sent  out  in  the  spring  of  b.c.  443,  Athens  and  her  dependencies,  las,  Athe- 

(F.  H.  voL  ii.  p.  58,  01.  84.  2.)  nais,  Eubceis,  Nesiotis.    An  organisation 

*  Cf.  Arist.  Pol.  yiL  10;  Hesych.  Lex.  of  this  kind,  proceeding  upon  ethnic  dif- 
invoc  'ImroidfjLov  ydfitiais,  andPhotius,  ference,  was  more  common  in  Dorian 
Ac(.  Svroy.  p.  111.  For  the  application  than  in  Ionian  states.  (See  Herod,  iv. 
of  the  style  to  Thurium,  see  Diod.  Sic.  161,  and  v.  68.) 

xii.  10,  ad  fin.  >  Diodorus  (1.   s.   c.)  imagines  that 

*  Diod.  Sic.  xii.  11.  Aristotle  in  his  Charondas  actually  legislated  for  the 
brief  notice  (Pol.  y.  2,  Sv/BapTrcu —  Thurians,  being  one  of  the  citizens : 
vAcoKcirrcfy  i^tovvrts  &s  ff^t^rtpas  rijs  rhv  iourrotf  tok  (1.  r&p)  ir  iraiBtl^ 
X^^pof  4^4T€iror)  agrees,  except  that  he  Bavfiai6fityov     {I.   BavfM(ofi4yo»y)    xoKi" 
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rapidly  a  flourishing  people,  until  in  the  year  B.c.  412,  after  the 
failure  of  the  Sicilian  expedition,  they  revolted  from  their 
mother  city,  and  expelled  all  the  Athenian  colonists.^ 

Among  the  settlers  who  accompanied  Herodotus  from  Athens 
are  some  names  to  which  a  special  interest  attaches.  Hippo- 
damus,  the  philosopher  and  the  architect  of  the  Piraeus,*  Lysias 
the  orator,  then  only  in  his  fifteenth  year,  with  his  brother 
Polemarchus,*^  the  friend  of  Socrates,*  are  the  most  famous. 
The  last  two  were  sons  of  Cephalus,  a  native  of  Syracuse,  whom 
Pericles  had  persuaded  to  settle  at  Athens,'  the  gentle  old  man 
in  whose  house  Plato  has  laid  the  scene  of  his  great  dialogue, 
the  Republic.  It  is  not  impossible  that  Protagoras  may  have 
been,  if  not  among  the  first  settlers,  yet  among  the  early 
visitants;  for  some  accounts  made  the  Thurians  derive  their 
laws  from  him.®  Empedocles,  too,  the  philosopher  of  Agrig«i- 
tum,  is  stated  by  a  contemporary  writer  *  to  have  visited  Thu- 
rium  very  shortly  after  its  foundation ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  he  made  it  his  abode  until  his  death.  Thus  the  new  colony 
had  its  fair  share  of  the  intellect  of  Greece;  and  Herodotus 
would  not  be  without  some  kindred  spirits  to  admire  and  appre- 
ciate him. 

At  Thurium  Herodotus  would  seem  to  have  devoted  himself 
almost  entirely  to  the  elaboration  of  his  work.  It  has  been 
asserted  in  ancient  ^  and  strongly  argued  in  modem  ^  times,  that 


r&v  Xapdv^ay.  So  the  Scholinst  on 
Plato  (p.  193,  Ruhnk.),  and  Valerius 
Maximus  (vi.  5,  §  4).  But  he  was  really  a 
native  of  Catana,  and  lived  two  centuries 
earlier.  (See  Hermann's  Pol.  Antiq.  of 
Greece.  §89.)  The  Thurians  only  adopted 
his  code,  as  did  so  many  of  the  Italiot 
and  Siceliot  towns  (Arist.  Pol.  ii.  9; 
Heraolid.  Pont,  xxv.),  and  even  the  re- 
mote city  of  Mazaca  in  Cappadocia 
(^Strab.  xii.  p.  782). 

'  Dionys.  Hal.  Lys.  sub  init.  vol.  v. 
p.  453,  ed.  Keiske  ;  Plutarch,  vit.  X. 
Orat.  §^.     (Op.  ii.  p.  835,  D.) 

*  See  Photius  and  Hesyohius,  ad 
vocc^  'ImroBdfiov  yifitiais,  and  'Iinro- 
dafitia  iyopd.  For  his  philosophy,  see 
Aristotle  <Pol.  ii.  5)  and  Stobaeus  (Flo- 
rilegium,  vol.  iii.  p.  338,  T.  103,  26). 
Photius  calls  Hippodamus  '*  a  metereo- 
loger." 

»  Plutarch,  vit.  X.  Drat.  (1.  s.  c); 
Phot.  Bibl.  Cod.  262,  p.  1463.  Dionysius 
(1.  s.  c.)  makes  him  accompanied  by  two 
of  his  brothers. 


<  Plat.  Rep.  book  L  §  1.,  et  seqq. 
^  So  Lysias  himself  declares  (Orat.  c. 
Eratosth.  p.  120,  26). 

*  HeracUd.  Pont.  ap.  Diog.  Laert. 
ix.  50. 

•  Qlaucus  of  Rhegium  (Fragm.  6), 
reported  by  Apollodorus  (IV.  87).  The 
anonymous  life  of  Thucydides,  usually 
prefixed  to  his  work,  speaks  of  that 
writer  as  having  been  at  Thurium — 
which  is  called  Sybaris— between  its 
foundation  and  B.C.  422.  But  this  au- 
thority is  of  very  little  weight.  Other 
celebrities  among  the  early  Thurians  are 
Tisias,  the  Syi*acusan,  the  inventor  of 
rhetoric  (Phot.  Bibl.  loc.  s.  cit.;  Cic.de 
Invent,  ii.  2,  &c.),  and  Cleandridas,  the 
father  of  Qylippus  (Thucyd.  vi.  104; 
Antioch.  Fr.  12). 

»  Plin.  H.  N.  xii.  "Urbia  no«tr» 
trecentesimo  decimo  anno  ....  auctor 
ille  (Herodotus)  historiam  earn  condidit 
Thuriis  in  Italic." 

'  See  Dahlmann's  Life  of  Herodotus, 
ch.iiL  §  2. 
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his  history  was  there  first  composed  and  published.  But  the 
assertion,  as  it  stands,  is  absurd;^  and  the  arguments  adduced 
in  support  of  it  are  not  such  as  to  command  assent.  It  is 
proved  that  there  are  portions  of  the  work  which  seem  written 
in  southern  Italy/  and  that  there  are  others  which  could  not 
have  been  composed  till  long  after  the  time  when  Herodotus  is 
said  to  have  settled  at  Thurium.*^  But  those  who  urge  these 
places  as  conclusive  omit  to  remark  that  from  their  parenthetic 
character  they  are  exactly  such  passages  as  a  writer  employed 
for  many  years  in  finishing  and  retouching  his  composition 
might  conveniently  have  added  to  the  original  text.  That 
this  is  in  every  case  the  appearance  they  present,  a  glance 
at  the  passages  themselves  will  show.*  They  can  always 
be  omitted  not  only  without  detriment,  but  sometimes  with 
manifest  advantage,  to  the  sense  and  connexion  of  the  sen- 
tences.'' This  fact  is  a  strong  indication  that  they  are  no  part 
of  the  original  work,  but  insertions  made  by  the  author  as  j)oint8 
bearing  upon  his  history  came  to  his  knowledge.  Dahlmann 
indeed  rejects  altogether  the  notion  of  two  editions  of  Herodotus, 
because  no  ancient  writer  is  found  expressly  to  mention  them ;  * 
but  it  seems  to  be  the  view  which  best  explains  all  the  pheno- 


'  Since  it  makes  Herodotus  write  lus 
whole  history  in  one  year, 

*  As  iv.  15,  and  99,  and  vi.  127. 
Dahlmann  adds  iii.  136-8»  and  v.  44-5; 
but  these  passages  may  just  as  well  have 
been  written  in  Asia.  It  is  admitted 
that  Herodotus  '^may  have  compre- 
hended Italy  in  the  plan  of  his  early  tra- 
vels," so  that  "accurate  knowledge"  of 
the  localities,  supposing  that  it  appeared 
(which  may  be  questioned),  would  not 
prove  the  passages  to  have  been  written 
t  Ji  Italy. 

*  The  following  are  the  only  passages 
of  which  this  can  be  said  with  any  cer- 
tainty :  iii.  160,  ad  fin.;  v.  77,  ad  fin.; 
vii.  114,  ad  fin. ;  133-7,  and 233,  ad  fin.; 
and  ix.  73,  ad  fin.  Dahlmann  would  add 
iv.  SO,  where  Sitalces  is  mentioned  as  a 
man  already  known;  v.  93,  where  Hip- 
pias  is  made  to  speak  of  the  calamities 
which  the  Corinthians  would  sufier  at 
the  handa  of  Athens;  vL  98,  where  he 
thinks  the  reign  of  Artaxerzes  is  spoken 
of  as  past ;  vii.  151,  where  there  is  a  re- 
ference to  the  embassy  of  Callias ;  iii.  15, 
where  AmyrtsBus  is  spoken  of  as  dead; 
and  i.  130,  where  there  is  a  mention  of  a 
>f^i^n  revolt,  which  he  supposes  to  be 


that  &om  Darius  Nothus.  With  regard 
to  the  last  two  passage^  he  is  completely 
mistaken,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  notes 
ad  loc.  The  others  are  doubtful.  Sital- 
ces, who  gradually  built  up  a  great  power 
(Diod.  Sic.  xii.  50).  may  have  been  well 
known  to  the  Greeks  long  before  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
Corinth  had  suffered  considerably  at  the 
hands  of  Athens  by  b.c.  457  (see  Thucyd. 
i  105-6).  In  vi.  98,  it  is  not  necessarily 
implied  that  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  is 
past.  And  the  embassy  of  Callias  was 
not  in  B.C.  431,  but  in  B.c.  449.  (See 
note  ad  loc,) 

•  In  iii.  160,  the  parenthetic  portion 
is  from  iMT^poit  8i  ro&rov  to  the  end. 
In  V.  77,  ftrom  ieovs  8^  koI  ro^«»y  to 
the  end  of  the  inscription.  In  vii. 
114,  from  Utpcuehy  to  Harop6<r<rowray* 
In  vii.  133-7,  from  H  n  9h  rcittri  *  ABriPaioiiri 
to  iwih^ufu  9i  M  rh¥  irp4r9pop  Xiyov, 
In  vii.  233,  from  toG  rhv  voTSa  to  the 
end.  And  in  ix.  73,  from  odfrw  &<rrc  to 
kirooxMai, 

7  This  is  most  striking  in  the  last- 
mentioned  passage,  where  the  nextis  is 
peculiarly  awkward. 

*  life  of  Herodotus,  page  34,  E.  T. 
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mena.'  In  the  book  itself,  besides  the  indication^  already  men- 
tioned, which  is  ahnost  tantamount  to  a  proof,  there  are  various 
passages  which,  either,  singly  or  in  connexion  with  those  clearly 
written  in  Italy,  imply  the  existence  of  two  forms  of  the  work, 
an  earlier  and  a  later  one,  and  from  two  of  these  passages  we 
may  even  gather  that  the  work  was  published  in  its  earlier 
shape.  The  enumeration  of  the  Ionian  and  ^olian  cities  in 
the  first  book  is  such  as  would  be  natural  to  a  man  writing  at 
Halicarnassus,  but  not  to  an  inhabitant  of  Italy.^  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  enumeration  of  the  Satrapies.*  Again,  the 
description  of  the  road  between  Olympia  and  Athens,'  as  that 
which  led  "from  Athens  to  Pisa,"  and  not  "from  Pisa  to 
Athens,'^  is  indicative  of  one  who  dwells  east  and  not  west  of 
Greece.  Moreover,  the  declaration  in  the  fourth  book — "  addi- 
tions are  what  my  work  always  from  the  very  first  aflFected'** — 
is  only  intelligible  on  the  hypothesis  above  adopted.  And, 
finally,  we  have  in  two  passages  a  plain  proof,  not  only  of  two 
periods  and  places  of  composition,  but  likewise  of  a  double  pub- 
lication. In  describing  the  first  expedition  of  Mardonius  against 
Greece,  Herodotus  turns  aside  from  his  narrative  to  remark 
that  at  this  point  he  "  has  a  marvel  to  relate,  which  will  greatly 
surprise  those  Greeks  who  cannot  believe  that  Otanes  advised 
the  seven  conspirators  to  make  Persia  a  commonwealth;"* 
whereby  he  shows  that,  on  the  first  publication  of  his  work,  the 
account  giveii  in  the  third  book  of  a  debate  among  the  con- 
spirators as  to  the  proper  form  of  government  to  establish  in 
Persia,  had  provoked  criticism,  and  that  many  had  rejected  it 
as  incredible.  He  therefore  seeks  to  remove  their  scruples  by 
noticing  a  fact,  which  in  his  first  edition  he  had  probably 
omitted,  as  not  very  important,  and  quite  unconnected  with  his 
main  subject  in  the  place  (which  is  the  warlike  expedition  of 
Mardonius),  namely,  that  Mardonius  at  this  time  put  down  the 


'  It  1b  allowed  to  some  extent  by  Col.    Caria ;  a  European  Greek  would  have 
Mure.    (Lit.  of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  25S.)      commenced  with  the  Hellespont. 


Herodotus  not  only  takes  the  Ionian        *  ii.  7. 


cities  in  regular  order  from  south  to  *  Ch.  30.  npoffBrnau  has  been  generally 

north  (i.  142),  but  proceeds  from  them  translated  "digressions,"  or  ''episodes.'* 

to  the  southern  ^olians  (ch.  149),  and  But  its  most  proper  sense  is  *' additions, 

from  them  to  the  .£olians  of  the  Troas  supplements."      It  may  even  have  this 

(ch.  151).    Looking  at  Asia  Minor  from  meaning  in  Arist.  Rhet.i.  1,  §  3;  a  pas- 

the  west,  a  Greek,  accustomed  to  coast-  sage  wluch  has  been  considered  to  justify 

ing  voyages,  would  have  followed  the  the  other  rendering.    (See  Liddell  and 

reverse  order.  Scott's  Lexicon,  ad  voc.  irpoof^m).) 

*  Cf.  iii.  90.    Herodotus  begins  with  *  Herod,  vi.  43. 
the  satrapy  which  contained  Ionia  and 
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Greek  despots.  He  also  in  the  third  book,  on  beginning  his 
narrative  of  the  debate,  makes  a  reference  to  the  same  objectors, 
which  he  does  in  a  few  words,  inserted  probably  in  lieu  of  what 
he  had  at  first  written/  Such  is  the  evidence  of  the  book  itself; 
and  we  may  add  to  it  the  fact  that,  while  some  writers  spoke 
confidently  of  the  work  as  composed  in  Italy,'  others  as  dis- 
tinctly asserted  that  it  was  written  in  Asia ;  ^  and,  further — a 
fact  to  be  hereafter  noticed  ^ — ^that  there  were  from  very  early 
times  ^  two  readings  of  a  most  important  passage  in  the  book, 
namely,  its  opening  sentence,  which  is  best  explained  by  sup- 
posing that  both  proceeded  equally  from  the  pen  of  the  author. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that,  besides  retouching  his  narrative  from 
time  to  time,  and  interweaving  into  it  such  subsequent  events 
as  seemed  in  any  way  to  illustrate  its  course  or  tenor,  Hero- 
dotus may  have  composed  at  Thurium  some  considerable  por- 
tions of  his  work ;  for  instance,  the  second  and  fourth  books,  or 
the  greater  part  of  them.^  He  may  likewise  have  considerably 
enlarged  the  other  books,  by  the  addition  of  those  long  paren- 
theses which  are  for  ever  occurring,  whereby  the  general  line  of 
the  relation  is  broken  in  upon,  not  always  in  a  manner  that  is 
quite  agreeable.  It  is  needless  to  point  out  passages  of  this  kind 
which  every  reader's  memory  will  without  difficulty  supply; 
they  form  in  general  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  each  book, 
and  added  to  the  second  and  fourth  books  would  amount  to  not 
much  less  than  one-half  of  the  History. 

At  the  same  time  he  no  doubt  composed  that  separate  work 
the  existence  of  which  it  has  been  the  fashion  of  late  years  to 
deny^ — his  History  of  Assyria.  The  grounds  for  believing  that 
this  book  was  written  and  published  will  be  given  in  a  note 
on  the  text,*  and  need  not  be  anticipated  here.  That  it  was  a 
treatise  of  some  considerable  size  and  pretension  is  probable 
from  the  very  fact  that  it  was  detached  from  his  main  history. 


*  Herod,  iii.  80.  in  the  first  edition  I  '  The  whole  of  the  second  book,  with 
should  conjecture  that  the  words  ran:  the  exception  of  the  first  chapter,  may 
irol  i\4x^frov  \6yoi  Toio/8e.  'Ordimis  have  been  composed  at  this  time,  the 
/Uif  ^«^Acvc,  IC.T.X.  opening  of  the  third  book  being  remo- 

^  Pliny,  1.  s.  c.  delled  after  the  second  was  written.    In 

*  Suidas  ad  voc.  *Hp69oTos,  Lucian.  the  fourth  book,  the  account  of  the  ex- 
Herod,  vol.  iv.  p.  116.  pedition  of  Darius  (chs.  1  -4 ;  83-144)  may 

*  See  note  to  book  i.  ch.  1.  have  been  original,  and  the  rest  added 

*  At  least  as  early  as  the  reign  ofTra-  at  Thurium. 

Jan.  See  Plutarch,  de  Exil.  (p.  604,  F.) :  '  See  Dahlmann's  Life  of  Herodotus, 

T^  8^  *Hpoi6Tov  'AXiKoovwnriws  laropi-ns  pp.  166-8,  £.  T.;  Bahr,  Not.  ad  Herod. 

iw69tiits    1J5f ,    iroAAoi    fitraypdipovjiyf  i.  1 06 ;  Mure,Lit.  of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  270. 

'Hpoi&rov  eovpiov,  *  See  note  to  book  L  ch.  106. 
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and  published  separately.^  It  must,  one  would  think,  at  least 
have  exceeded  in  bulk  the  account  of  Egjrpt,  which  occupies  the 
whole  of  the  second  book,  or  it  would  naturtdly  have  formed  an 
episode  to  the  main  narrative,  in  the  place  where  we  instinct- 
ively look  for  it,*  and  where  its  omission  causes  a  want  of 
harmony  in  the  general  plan  of  the  History.  And  it  may  have 
been  very  considerably  longer  than  the  Egyptian  section.  With 
these  literary  labours  in  hand,  it  is  no  wonder  if  Herodotus, 
having  reached  the  period  of  middle  life,  when  the  fatigues  of 
travel  begin  to  be  more  sensibly  felt,  and  being  moreover 
entangled  in  somewhat  diflScult  domestic  politics,  laid  aside  his 
wandering  habits,  and  was  contented  to  remain  at  Thurium 
without  even  exploring  to  any  great  extent  the  countries  to 
which  his  new  position  gave  him  an  easy  access/  There  is  no 
trace  of  his  having  journeyed  further  during  these  years  than 
the  neighbouring  towns  of  Metapontum  and  Crotona,  except  in  a 
single  instance.  He  must  have  paid  a  visit  to  Athens  at  least 
as  late  as  B.C.  436,  and  probably  some  years  later ;  for  he  saw 
the  magnificent  Propyleea,®  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  construe-  . 
tions  of  Pericles,  which  was  not  commenced  till  B.C.  436,  nor 
finished  till  five  years  afterwards.^  Perhaps  this  visit  was 
delayed  till  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
and  it  may  have  been  by  its  means  that  Herodotus  became  so 
intimately  acquainted  with  little  events  belonging  to  the  first 
and  second  years  of  the  war,^  of  which  it  is  unlikely  that  more 
than  vague  rumours  would  have  reached  him  at  Thurium. 

'  It  has  been  questioned  whether  the  could  properly  have  come  into  the  extant 

Ansyrian  History  was  ever  intended  for  work  of  Herodotus — the  absorption  of 

a  separate  work,  and  suggested  that  it  Assyria  by  Media,  and  of  Babylonia  by 

may  have  been  meant  only  for  one  of  Persia — the  reader  is  referred  to  the 

the  larger  episodes  in  which  our  author  Assyrian  History  for  information.    To 

was  wont  to  indulge.     (See  Dahlmann,  me  this  is  oonclusive  evidence  that  it 

p.  168;  B^r,  1.  s.  c;   Mure,  p.  271.)  was  always  intended  to  have  been  (as  in- 

But  if  so,  where  was  it  to  have  come  in  ?  deed  I  believe  that  in  fiact  it  was)  a  sepa- 

Bahr  (following  Jager,  Disp.  Herod,  p.  rate  work. 

229)  suggests  for  its  place  the  end  of  the  ^  The  natural  place,  according  to  the 

third  bwk,  where  the  revolt  and  reduc-  notions  of  Assyria^  history  entertained 

tion  of  Babylon  are  related.    But  this  is  by  our  author,  would  have  been  book  i. 

contrary  to  the  analogy  of  all  the  other  oh.  J  84,  where  he  is  forced  to  speak  of 

lengthy  episodes,  and  to  the  pervading  certain  persons  who  doubtless  figured  in 

idea  of  the  work.    The  right  by  which  it  conspicuously.     He  did  not  make  any 

such  episodes  come  in  at  all,  is  their  con-  distinction  between  Assyrian  and  Baby- 

nexion  with  the  increasing  greatness  of  Ionian  history, 

the  Persian  empire;  and  they  therefore  7  Supra,  p.  10.        '  Herod,  v.  77. 

occur  at  the  point  where  the  Persian  em-  '  Harpocrat.  ad.  voc.  Upor^Xaia  rovro. 

pire  first  absorbs  or  attempts  to  absorb  Philooh.  Fr.  98. 

each  country.  (See  i.  95,  142,  171,  178;  ^  As,  1.  the  attack  up<m  Thebes  (rii. 

ii.  2;  iii.  20;  iv.  5;  v.  3.)     In  the  only  233),  where  he  knows  the  number  of  the 

two  places  where  the  Assyrian  History  assailants^  the  important  part  taken  bj 
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The  state  of  Thurium,  while  it  was  the  abode  of  Herodotus, 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  perpetual  trouble  and  disquiet 
The  first  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  colony  were  spent,  as 
has  been  already  shown,^  in  a  bloody  feud  between  the  new 
comers  and  the  ancient  inhabitants — the  Sybarites.  Soon 
afterwards  a  war  broke  out  between  the  Thurians  and  the  people 
of  Tarentum,  which  was  carried  on  both  by  land  and  sea,  with 
varied  success,  and  which  probably  continued  during  a  space  of 
several  years.^  A  little  later,  as  the  Peloponnesian  struggle 
approached,  an  internal  dispute  seems  to  have  arisen  among 
the  citizens  themselves  as  to  the  side  which  they  should  espouse 
in  the  approaching  contest*  The  true  controversy  was  thinly 
veiled  under  the  show  of  a  doubt  about  the  person  and  state 
entitled  to  be  regarded  as"  the  real  founders  of  the  city.  From 
the  first  the  Peloponnesian  element  in  the  population  had  been 
considerable,  and  now  this  section  of  the  inhabitants  put  forward 
pretensions  to  the  first  place  in  the  colony.  The  horrors  of 
civil  war  were  for  the  present  avoided  by  an  appeal  to  the 
common  oracle  of  both  races,  which  skilfully  eluded  the  difiS- 
culty,  and  staved  off  the  threatened  crisis,  by  declaring  that 
Apollo  himself,  and  none  other,  was  to  be  accounted  the  founder. 
But  the  struggle  of  parties,  in  however  subdued  a  form,  must 
have  continued,  and  we  find  marked  traces  of  it  about  the 
period  of  the  Sicilian  expedition,  when  Thurium  first  wavers 
between  the  two  beUigerents,*  then  joins  Athens,  banishing 
those  who  oppose  the  measure,^  and  finally,  after  the  Athenian 
disasters,  expels  three  hundred  of  its  citizens  for  the  crime  of 
Atticiamy  and  becomes  an  ally  of  the  opposite  side.^ 

It  is  imcertain  whether  Herodotus  lived  to  see  all  these 
vicissitudes.    The  place  and  time  of  his  death  are  matters  of 


Eurymachus,  and   bis    fate    (compare  though  not  mentioned  bj  him).  I  should 

Thucvd.  ii  2,  and  5,  ad  fin.);  2.  the  be-  incline  also  to  assign  the  flight  of  Zopy- 

trayal  of  the  Peloponnesian  ambassadors  rus  (iii.  160,  ad  fin.)  to  the  same  period 

to  the  Athenians  by  Sitalces  (vli.  137),  (b.c.  431  or  430).    No  little  events  are  re- 

where  he  has  the  names  of  three,  the  lated  of  a  later  date. 

place  where  they  were  seized,  and  the  '^  Page  19. 

iact  of  their  bemg  brought  to  Athens  *  Diod.  Sic.  xii.  23.     The  description, 

for  punishment:  with  an  allusion  also  although  placed  under  one  year,  seems 

to  the  cause  of  the  exasperation  of  the  applicable  to  a  longer  period.     (Sioro* 

Athenians  against  them  {%s  tlXt  h\i4as  Xtftovrres  —  hr6pdovv  —  voXXiis    fJ^X^^ 

robs  in  TipvpBos;  comp.  Thucyd.  ii.  67,  Kci.  hcpofioKtfffAovs.)    Compare  Antioch. 

ad  fin.);  and,  3.  the  sparing  of  Decelea,  Fr.  12. 

when  tiie  country  between  Brilessus  and  *  Ibid.  xii.  35. 

Pames  was  ravaged  by  Arohidamus  (ix.  ^  Thucyd.  vi.  104.        ^  Ibid.  vii.  33. 

73;  the  fact  is  quite  compatible  with  '  Dionys.  Hal.  Lys.  iy.  p.  453. 

the  statemente  of  Thucydides,  ii.  23, 
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controyersy.  Some  writers  of  great  eminence  have  thought  it 
plain  from  his  work  that  he  must  not  only  have  been  alive,  but 
have  been  still  engaged  in  its  composition,  at  least  as  late  as  his 
seventy-seventh  year.*  One*  tradition  even  prolongs  his  life  to 
the  year  B.C.  394,*  when  his  age  would  have  been  ninety.  Of 
the  place  of  his  death  three  accounts  are  given ;  according  to 
one  he  died  at  Pella  in  Macedonia ;  ^  according  to  another,  at 
Athens ;  ^  while  a  third  pl^ed  his  decease  at  Thuriimi.^  When 
the  evidence  is  so  conflicting,  it  is  impossible  that  the  con- 
clusions drawn  from  it  can  be  more  than  conjecturaL  There 
seems,  however,  to  be  great  reason  to  doubt  whether  Herodotus 
really  enjoyed  the  length  of  life  which  has  been  commonly 
assigned  to  him.  There  is  no  passage  in  his  writings  of  which 
we  can  say  that  it  must  certainly  have  been  written  later  than 
B.C.  430.*  There  are  a  few  which  may  have  been  composed 
about  B.O.  425  or  424,^  but  none  which,  rightly  understood,  give 
the  slightest  indication  of  any  later  date.*  The  work  of  Hero- 
dotus, therefore,  contains  no  sign  that  he  outlived  his  sixtieth 
year,  and  perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  the  balance  of  evidence  is 
in  favour  of  his  having  died  at  Thurium  when  he  was  about 
sixty .^    His  tomb  was  shown  in  the  market-place  of  that  city ; 


*  See  DahlBiann's  Life  of  HerodotuB, 
ch.  iii.  §  1,  ad  fin. ;  Mure'e  Literature  of 
Greece,  vol.  iv.  App.  G. ;  and  Dr.  Schmitz's 
article  in  Smith's  Biographical  Diction- 
ary, vol.  iL  p.  432. 

*  Suidas  (ad  voc.  *E\x4wicof)  makea 
Herodotus  vbit  the  court  of  Amyntas  XL, 
king  of  Macedon,  who  only  mounted  the 
throne  in  b.c.  394.  (See  Clinton,  F.  H. 
vol.  ii.  App.  ch.  4.) 

>  Suidas  (ad  voc.  *Hp69oT0$)  reports 
this  tradition,  but  expresses  his  disbe- 
lief of  it. 

»  Marcellin.  in  vit.  Thuycd.  p.  ix. 

*  This  was  the  view  of  Suidas,  who 
says:  £<f  rh  Bo6ptoy,  ivotKiC^fifvoy  i/rh 
^ABrivaiooVf  idtKoyriis  ^A6«,  Kcucti  reXew- 
T^(ra5  hfl  rrjs  iyopas  ridawrau, 

*  It  cannot  be  proved  that  any  event 
recorded  by  Herodotus  is  more  recent 
than  the  betrayal  of  the  Spartan  and 
Corinthian  ambassadors  into  the  hands 
of  the  Athenians  (Herod,  vii.  133-7), 
which  took  place  in  the  autunm  of  b.c. 
430.     (Thucyd.  ii.  67.) 

*  As  the  cruel  deed  committed  by 
Amestris  in  her  old  age  (vii.  114),  which, 
however,  cannot  be  determined  within 
a  space  of  10  or  1 5  years  ;  the  desertion 
of  ZopyruB  to  the  Athenians  (iii  160, 


ad  fin.),  which  was  towards  the  close  of 
the  reign  of  Artazerxes  (Ctes.  Exo. 
§  43);  and  the  apparent  mention  of  that 
reign  as  past  (vi.  98),  which  would  be 
decisive,  if  it  distinctly  asserted  what  it 
is  supposed  to  imply. 

'  The  passages  alleged  by  Dahlmann 
(i.  130;  iii.  15;  and  ix.  73)  are  explained 
in  the  notes  ad  he. 

'  The  negative  evidence  derived  from 
the  absence  from  his  great  work  of 
touches  clearly  marking  a  later  date,  is 
an  argument  of  great  importance,  when 
it  is  observed  how  frequent  and  con- 
tinuous such  touches  are  up  to  a  parti- 
cular period .  The  complete  silence  with 
regard  to  the  Sicilian  expedition,  which, 
if  it  had  passed  before  his  eves,  must 
have  appeared  to  him  the  most  important 
event  of  his  time,  seems  to  show  that  at 
least  he  did  not  outlive  B.C.  415.  Bad 
he  witnessed  the  struggle,  he  would 
almost  certainly  have  made  some  allu- 
sion to  it.  Had  he  seen  its  close,  he 
could  not  have  made  the  assertion  in 
book  vii.  ch.  170,  that  a  certain  slaughter 
of  Tarentines  and  Rhegines  was  the 
greatest  which  ever  befel  th^  Greeks. 
Had  he  been  still  living  when  Thurium 
joined  the  Peloponnesian  side  in  B.C. 
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and  there  probably  was  the  epitaph  quoted  by  ancient  writers. 
The  story  of  his  having  been  buried  with  Thucydides  at  Athens 
is  absurd  upon  its  face.  It  might  suit  the  romance  writers  to 
give  the  two  great  historians  a  single  tomb ;  but  nothing  can  be 
more  unlikely  than  such  a  happy  conjunction.  Thucydides, 
moreover,  was  buried  in  the  family  burial-place  of  the  Cimonidee, 
where  "it  was  not  lawful  to  inter  a  stranger."®  How  then 
should  Herodotus  have  rested  within  its  precincts  ?  unless  it  be 
said  that  he  too  was  of  the  Cimonian  family,  which  no  ancient 
writer  asserts.  The  legend  of  his  death  at  Pella  belongs  to  the 
very  improbable  tale  of  his  having  enjoyed,  in  company  with 
Hellanicus  and  Euripides,*  the  hospitality  of  Amyntas  II.,  king 
of  Macedon,  who  ascended  the  throne  B.C.  394,  when  Herodotus 
would  have  been  ninety !  On  the  whole  it  seems  most  probable 
that  the  historian  died  at  Thurium  (shortly  after  his  return  from 
a  visit  paid  to  Athens  in  about  the  year  b.c.  430  or  429),  at  an 
age  little,  if  at  all,  exceeding  sixty.^  He  would  thus  have 
escaped  the  troubles  which  afflicted  his  adopted  country  during 
the  later  portion  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  have  been  spared 
the  pain  of  seeing  the  state  of  which  he  was  a  citizen  enrol 
herself  among  the  enemies  of  his  loved  and  admired  Athens. 

No  author  tells  us  anything  of -the  domestic  life  of  Herodotus. 
If  we  may  be  allowed  to  form  a  conjecture  from  this  silence,  it 
seems  fair  to  suppose  that  he  was  unmarried.  His  estimate  of 
the  female  character  is  not  high;  ^  and  his  roving  propensities  in 
his  earlier  days  would  have  interposed  a  bar  t6  matrimony  at 
the  time  of  life  when  men  commonly  enter  on  it.  That  he 
died  childless  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  position  in  which  he 
is  made  to  stand  to  a  certain  PlesirrhoUs,  who  is  said  to  have 
inherited  all  his  property,  and  to  have  brought  out  his  work 


412,  he  would  have  been  banished  with  ciously  remarks  that  the  peculiarities 

Lysiaa,  and  would  then  probably  never  insisted  on  may  **  with  better  reason  be 

have  been  known  as  "  the  Thurian/'  regarded  as  reflecting  the  mind  of  the 

*  Marcellinus  proves  the  family  con-  man  than  the  time  of  life  at  which  he 
nexion  of  Thucydides  with  the  Cimonidse  wrote.  The  author  of  a  narrative  treat- 
by  the  fact  of  his  tomb  being  among  the  ing  at  similar  length,  and  in  equally 
furl^funa  Kift^yta  (Vit.  Thucyd.  p.  ix.) : —  popular  vein,  the  more  interesting  vicis- 
i^wos  yiio  oi^cb,  he  says,  Ijcc?  9dirrtrau»  situdes  of  a  national  history,  will  usually 

*     *  Suidas  ad  voc.  'EXkdytKos,  be  found,"   he  observes,    '*  where  the 

*  It  has  been  argued  that  the  general  notices  of  his  life  are  scanty  or  fabulous, 
tone  and  character  of  our  author*s  work  taking  his  place  in  the  traditions  of  bin 
prove  him  to  have  composed  it  in  old  country,  and  in  the  fancy  of  his  readers, 
age  (Dahlmann,  p.  37,  £.  T.;  «niger,  as  an  aged  man."  (Literature  of  Greece, 
li5»p.  Herod,   p.   16;  Bohr,  de  Vit.  et  vol.  iv.  p.  517.) 

Scnpt.  Herod.  §  4);  but  Col.  Mure  judi-  ^  Compare  i.  4  and  8;  ii.  Ill,  &c 
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after  his  death.^  These  statements  rest,  it  must  be  admitted, 
on  authority  of  the  least  trustworthy  kind ;  but  it  seems  rash  to 
reject  them  as  worthless.  They  have  no  internal  improbability ; 
and  it  is  in  their  favour  that  they  are  not  such  as  it  would  have 
been  worth  any  man's  while  to  invent. 

The  great  work  of  Herodotus,  to  which  he  had  devoted  so 
many  years,  was  not  perhaps  regarded  by  him  as  altogether 
complete  at  his  decease.  He  was  continually  adding  touches  to 
it,  as  events  came  to  his  knowledge  which  seemed  to  him  in  any 
way  to  illustrate  or  confirm  his  narrative.  In  one  place,  itself 
perhaps  among  the  latest  additions  to  the  history,*  he  promises 
to  relate  an  occurrence,  for  which  we  look  in  vain  through  the 
remaining  pages.  This  may  be  a  mere  inadvertence,  parallel  to 
that  which  has  permitted  the  repetition  of  a  foolish  tale  about 
the  priestesses  of  Pedasa,  with  a  variation  in  the  story  which 
reads  like  a  contradiction.*  But  it  has  generally  been  regarded 
as  a  trace  of  incompleteness,  which  is  not  unlikely  to  be  the 
true  account,  the  author  having  designed  to  introduce  the 
sequel  of  the  narrative  at  a  later  point  in  his  history,  but  having 
died  before  proceeding  so  far.  If  his  decease  occurred  when  he 
was  about  sixty,  this  would  be  far  more  probable  than  if  we 
were  bound  to  accept  the  common  notion  of  his  longevity. 
Dahlmann's  supposition  ^  that  Herodotus,  writing  at  the  age  of 
seventy-seven,  was  still  contemplating  not  only  small  improve- 
ments, but  a  lengthy  digression  on  a  most  important  subject,  if 
not  an  entirely  new  work,  is  as  unlikely  as  anything  that  can 
well  be  imagined  on  such  a  subject.  If  the  History  of  Hero- 
dotus strikes  us  as  wanting  finish,  both  in  some  points  of  detail 
and  in  the  awkwardness  and  abruptness  of  its  close,  we  may 
fairly  ascribe  the  defect  to  the  untimely  death  of  the  writer. 


*  These  particulars  are  reported  by  said  to  have  oocurred  three  tunes,  in  the 
Hephsestion  (ap.  Phot.  Bibliotheo.  Cod.  last  is  mentioned  as  having  only  been 
190,  p.  478),  a  late  writer  of  small  autho-  witnessed  twice.  The  discrepancy  may 
rity,  who  moreover  throws  discredit  on  perhaps  be  explained  by  the  considera- 
his  own  anecdotes  by  allowing  them  to  tion,  that  the  three  closing  books  were 
contradict  one  another,  llie  same  Pie-  written  before  the  others.  (See  note  on 
sirrhoiis,  who  in  two  of  his  tales  is  made  Book  vii.  1 .)  The  third  occurrence  may 
to  be  our  author's  heir,  in  another  is  have  fallen  m  the  interval  between  the' 
said  to  have  committed  suicide  while  composition  of  Book  viii.  and  Book  i., 
Herodotus  was  still  engaged  upon  his  and  the  passage  in  Book  viii.  may  have 
work.    (Ibid.  p.  483.)  been  left  as  composed  by  inadvertence. 

*  Book  vii.  ch.  213.  •  Life  of  Herodotus,  ch.  ix.  §  2.    Col. 
»  See    i.    175,    and    viii.  104.      The  Mure  adopts  the  same  view.     (Lit.  of 

mii-acle,  which  in  the  first  passage  is  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  270-1.) 
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who  was  probably  not  older  than  sixty,  and  perhaps  not  more 
than  fifty-five  at  his  decease.  Had  his  life  been  lengthened  to 
the  term  ordinarily  allotted  to  man,  the  little  blemishes  which 
modern  criticism  discerns  might  have  been  removed,  and  the 
work  have  shown  throughout  the  finished  grace  which  the 
master's  hand  is  wont  to  impart  when  it  consciously  gives  the 
last  touches. 
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CHAPTEE    II. 

ON  THE  SOURCES  FROM  WHICH  HERODOTUS  COMPILED  HIS  HISTORr.     . 

Importance  of  the  question.  Historical  materials  already  existing  in  Greece. 
Works  of  three  kinds  :  1.  Mythological;  2.  Geographical;  3.  Strictly  historical. 
How  far  used  as  materials  by  Herodotus.  Xanthus.  Charon.  Dionysius. 
The  geographers  :  Hecatseus,  Scylax,  Aristeas.  The  poets.  Chief  source  of 
the  History  of  Herodotus,  personal  observation  and  inquiry.  How  far  authen- 
ticated by  monumental  records:  1.  In  Greece;  2.  In  foreign  oountries  — 
Egypt^  Babylon,  Persia.    General  result. 

In  order  to  estimate  aright,  either  the  historical  value  of  the 
great  work  of  our  author,  or  the  credit  that  is  due  to  him  for  its 
composition,  it  is  necessary  to  make  some  inquiry  as  to  the 
materials  which  he  possessed  and  the  sources  from  which  he 
drew  his  narrative.  "  The  value  of  every  history,  as  a  work  of 
utility,  must  primarily  depend  on  the  copiousness  and  authen- 
ticity of  the  materials  at  the  author's  disposal."^  And  the 
merit  of  the  author  as  an  historian  must  be  judged  from  the 
sagacity  which  he  shows  in  the  comparative  estimate  of  the 
various  sources  of  his  information,  and  the  use  which  he  makes 
of  the  stock  of  materials,  be*  it  scanty  or  abundant,  to  which 
circumstances  give  him  access.  To  judge,  then,  either  of  the 
writer  or  his  work,  we  must  inquire  what  the  sources  of  informa- 
tion were  from  which  Herodotus  had  it  in  his  power  to  draw, 
and  to  what  extent  he  availed  himself  of  them. 

Now  it  seems  certain  that  a  considerable  store  of  written 
historical  information  already  existed  in  the  native  language  of 
Herodotus  at  the  time  when  he  commenced  his  history.  His- 
torical composition  had  not,  indeed,  begun  at  a  very  distant 
date ;  but  from  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  there  had 
been  a  rapid  succession  of  writers  in  this  department,  more 
especially  among  the  fellow-countrymen  of  our  author  in  Asiatic 
Greece.  Setting  aside  Cadmus  of  Miletus  as  a  personage  whose 
existence  is  at  least  doubtful,*  there  may  certainly  be  enume- 


>  See  Mure*s  Literature    of  Greece,    well  condensed  by  Miiller  in  his  second 
Tol.  iv.  pp.  294-5.  volume  of  the  Fragmenta  Hist.  Grsec 

'  The  arguments  against  Cadmus  are    pp.  3,  4. 
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rated  as  labourers  in  the  historical  field  during  this  and  the  first 
half  of  the  ensuing  century,  Eugeeon  of  Samos,  Bion  and 
Deiochus  of  Proconnesus,  Eudemus  of  Pares,  Amelesagoras  of 
Chalcedon,  Democles  of  Phygela,  Hecatesus  and  Dionysius  of 
Miletus,  Charon  of  Lampsacus,  Damastes  of  Sigeum,  Xanthus  of 
Sardis,  and  Pherecydes  of  Leros — all  natives  of  Asia  Minor,  or 
the  islands  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  and  the  authors  of  books 
on  historical  subjects  before  or  about  the  time  when  Herodotus 
read  the  first  draft  of  his  work  at  Athens.  Besides  these  writers 
there  were  others  of  considerable  reputation  in  more  distant 
parts  of  Greece,  as  Acusilaiis  of  Argos,  Theagenes  and  Hippys 
of  Rhegium,  Polyzelus  of  Messenia,^  &c.,  whose  productions 
belong  to  the  same  period.  The  works  of  these  historians,  so 
far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  notices  of  ancient  authors,*  and 
the  fragments  we  possess  of  many  of  them,*  are  divisible  into 
three  classes,  of  very  different  importance  and  authority.  The 
earlier  writers,  who  are  fairly  represented  by  Acusilaiis,  seem  to 
have  devoted  themselves  exclusively  to  the  ancient  Greek 
legends,  belonging  to  the  mythical  period  before  the  return  of 
the  Heracleids.  They  wrote  works  which  they  called  generally 
"  Genealogies  "  or  "  Theogonies,"^  imitated  closely  from  the  old 
genealogical  poets,  such  as  Hesiod,  whose  poem  entitled  *'  Theo- 
gonia"  is  said  to  have  been  the  model  followed  by  some  of 
them.^  No  complete  production  of  the  kind  by  a  writer  of  this 
early  age  has  come  down  to  us;  but  the  Bibliotheca  of  tlie 
grammarian  ApoUodorus  ®  is  perhaps  a  tolerable  representation 
of  their  usual  character. 

The  next  subject  which  engaged  the  attention  of  the  prose 
writers,  and  on  which  works  were  composed  by  some  of  the 
authors  above-mentioned,  was  geography.  At  all  times  an 
important  element  in  historical  research,  this  study,  in  the 

•For  «   detailed   account   of  these  •  As  the  works  of  Acusilatis  and  Heca- 

writera     and    their    productions,    see  taeus,  entitled  revtoKoylai  (Suid.  ad  voc. 

MttUer's  Fr.  H.  G.  vols.  i.  and  ii.  Comp.  Acusilatig,  Steph.  Byz.,  &c.),  and  that 

Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenici,  vol.  ii.  Appen-  of  Pherecydes,  which  was  called  Bfo- 

dix,  ch.  21,  and  Mure,  vol.  iv.  ch.  3.  yovla  (Suid.). 

Matthise's  Manual  of   the    History  of  '  Clement  says  of  Acusihitis  and  Eu- 

Oreek  and  Roman  Literature,  though  melua  (Eudemus  ?)-^A  'H(rt69ov  /icr^X- 

scanty,  is  useful.  Xo^oy  elr  ir«(bv  \^oy  (Strom,    vi    p. 

*  Particulflfly  from  Suidas.  752-6).      The  fragments  of   Acusilaus 

*  Sturz  and  Creuzer  were  the  first  to  show  the  statement  to  be  true. 

begin  the  collection  of  these  valuable  "Printed    in    the    first    volume    of 

remains  of  antiquity,  which  has  at  last  Miiller's  Fragm.  H.  Gr.,  and  edited  in  a 

been  accomplished,  so  as  to  leave  nothing  separate  form  by  Tanaquil  Faber  (Sau- 

to  dedre,  by  C.   MuUer,  in  the  woi*  mur,   1611),  Heyne  (GoUingen,  1782,, 

already  so  onen  quoted.  and  Clavier  (Paris^  1805j. 
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earlier  period  of  Greek  literature,  was  scarcely  distinguished 
from  that  nobler  science  of  which  it  is  properly  the  handmaid. 
Scylax  of  Caryanda,®  Hecataeus,^  Dionysius,  according  to  one 
account,^  Charon,^  Damastes/  and  perhaps  Democles,*  wrote 
treatises  on  general  or  special  geography,  into  which  they  inter- 
wove occasional  notices  belonging  to  the  history  of  the  country 
whose  features  they  were  engaged  in  describing.  These  labours 
led  the  way  to  history  proper.  Dionysius  of  Miletus,  a  con- 
temporary and  countryman  of  Hecatseus,®  seems  to  have  set  the 
example  by  the  composition  of  a  work  entitled  Persica,  or 
Persian  History,  which  probably  traced  the  progress  of  that 
nation  from  the  time  of  Cyrus  to  a  period  which  cannot  be  fixed 
in  the  reign  of  Xerxes.'  This  work  would  seem  to  have  been 
%mtten  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  century  b.c.®  The  example 
thus  set  was  soon  followed  by  others. "  Charon  of  Lampsacus, 
and  Xanthus  of  Sardis,  towards  the  middle  of  the  century, 
composed  treatises  partly  on  the  special  history  of  their 
own  countries,  partly  on  more  general  subjects.  Charon,  in 
his  Hellenica  and  Persica,  went  over  most  of  the  ground 
which  is  traversed  by  Herodotus,*  while  in  his  Prytanes,  or 


*  The  work  which  has  come  down  to 
US  under  the  name  of  this  writer  is  un- 
doubtedly spurious,  but  still  it  is  a  sign 
that  a  genuine  work  had  once  existed. 
There  is  further  evidence  in  the  passages 
quoted  by  Aristotle  (Polit.  vii  13)  and 
others,  which  do  not  occur  in  the  ficti* 
tious  Scylax. 

*  The  great  work  of  Hecatseus  was 
entitled  *  The  Circuit  of  the  Earth' 
{yris  nF^ploZos),  It  contained  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  known  world,  which  he 
divided  into  two  parts,  Europe  and  Asia, 
including  in  the  latter  Africa.  The 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  were  de- 
scribed in  detail;  but  only  scanty  know- 
ledge was  shown  of  the  more  inland 
tracts.  For  a  complete  account  see 
Klausen's  Fragments  of  Hecatseus,  and 
^lure's  Literature  of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  pp. 
144-158. 

*  Suidas  (ad  voc.  ^oviftrios  Mi\^- 
trios)  ascribes  to  him  a  work  entitled 
*  T\tpi4\yt\(rii  olKovfuivnis^*  or  a  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Inhabited  World;  but  it 
is  doubted  whether  the  book  intended 
is  not  that  of  the  Augustan  geographer 
commonly  known  as  Dionvsius  Perie- 
getes  (Bemhardy  ad  Dion.  Fer.  p.  489; 
Hiiller  ad  Fragm.  H.  Q.  vol.  ii.  p.  6). 

'  Charon  wrote  a  Periplus  of  the  parts 


lying  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules 
(Suidas;. 

*  Damastes  is  quoted  by  Strabo  on  the 
geography  of  the  Troas,  and  of  Cyprus 
(xiii.  p.  842,  and  xiv.  p.  973).  A^themer 
says  (i.  1)  that  he  wrote  a  Periplus.  His 
geography  was  followed  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  Eratosthenes  (Strab.  i.  p.  68;. 

*  Democles  treated  of  the  "  Volcanic 
phenomena  in  Asia  Minor"  iStrab.  i.  p. 
85),  probably  in  a  geographical  work. 

*  Suidas  ad  voc.  'EKaraTos. 

^  Since  he  is  said  to  have  written  a 
work  *  On  events  subseqitent  to  the  reign 
of  Darius  *  (§uidas). 

®  Suidas  says  that  Dionysius  flourished 
contemporaneously  with  Hecatseus.  It 
is  not  likely,  thei*efore,  that  he  outlive^l 
Darius  many  years.  Hecata^us  seems  to 
have  died  soon  after  B.C.  480  (Suidas  ad 
voc.  '^KkiviKos). 

8  Charon  related  the  di'eam  of  Asty- 
ages  with  iregard  to  his  daughter  Man- 
dand;  the  revolt  and  flight  of  Pactyas 
the  Lydian,  flrst  to  Mytilen^,  and  then 
to  Chios,  with  his  final  capture  by  the 
Persians ;  the  aid  lent  by  Athens  to  the 
revolted  loniansy  the  sack  of  Sardis 
except  the  citadel,  and  the  retreat  fol- 
lowing closely  upon  it;  also  the  disastei-s 
which    MardoniuB    experienced     about 
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"  Chief  Rulers  of  Sparta,"  he  laid  perhaps  the  first  foundation 
among  the  Greeks  of  a  practical  system  of  chronologj\^  He 
was  likewise  the  author  of  a  work  or  works  ^  on  the  annals  of 
his  native  city,  Lampsacus,  of  which  several  fragments  have 
come  down  to  us.  Xanthus  treated  at  length  of  the  history  of 
Lydia,  not  only  during  the  recent  dynasty  of  the  Mermnadse,^ 
but  also  during  the  remoter  times  of  the  Heraclidse,  and  even 
of  the  Atyadse.  He  indulged  in  ethnological,  linguistic,  and 
geological  dissertations ;  *  and  must  have  written  a  history,  in 
the  general  character  of  its  matter  not  very  unlike  that  of  our 
author.  A  book  upon  the  Magian  priest  caste  is  also  assigned 
to  him;  but  it  is  so  seldom  quoted*  that  some  doubt  may  be 
considered  to  attach  to  it  About  the  same  time  probably, 
Hippys  of  Rhegium  composed  an  account  of  the  colonisation  of 
Italy  and  Sicily,  and  also  a  chronological  work,  the  exact  nature 
of  which  cannot  be  determined.®  It  is  likely  that  besides  these 
authors  there  may  have  been  many  others,  who,  under  the 
general  name  of  Logographers  or  legend-writers,  devoted  them- 
selves to  historical  subjects,  and  especially  to  that  which  could 
not  fafl  to  exercise  a  particular  attraction,  the  history  of  the  war 
with  Persia.^ 

This  brief  review  is  perhaps  enough  to  indicate  the  general 
character  of  the  materials  which  existed  in  the  historical  lite- 
rature of  his  country  at  the  time  when  Herodotus  may  be 
preeumed  to  have  written.*     It  is,  however,  quite  a  distinct 


Mount  Atho8.    He  likewise  noticed  the  Nicholas  of  Damascus  with  his  materials 

flight  of  Themistocles  to  Asia,  which  he  for  the  history  of  the  kings  in  question, 

placed  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes.    Thus  ^  See  his    Fragments,  Frs.   1,  3,  4, 

his  narrative  would  seem  to  have  come  and  8. 

down  to  a  later  date  than  the  main  '  Twice  only,  viz.  by  Diogenes  Laertius 

narrative  of  Herodotus.*  (Proem.  §  2),  and  by  Clemens  Alexan- 

^  Suidas,    who    alone  mentions   this  drinus  (Strom,  iii.  p.  515).    The  former 

work,  notices  that  it  was  chronological,  passage  has  been  doubted  (Miiller,   p. 

'  Smdas  mentions  two  books  of  Cha-  44),  but  without  sufficient  reason, 

ron's  on  this  subject,  and  the  extracts  ^  Suidas    merely    calls    this    work 

from  his  writings  concerning  Liampsacus,  Xpoyixd,    The  few  fragments  which  re- 

which  have  come  down  to  us,  furnish  main  of  it  seem  to  show  that  its  compass 

three  distinct   titles,  but    it   may  be  was  great  and  its  affectation  of  accuracy 

doubted  whether  all  the  references  are  remarkable  (see  Fragments  1,  2,  3,  and 

not  really  to  a  single  treatise.      (See  5).    The  conjecture  that  the  other  works 

Muller^B  Frag.  H.  Gr.  vol.  L  pp.  xix.-  ascribed  to  Hippys  were  portions  of  his 

XX.)  Xpopuch  (which  UoL  Mure  approves,  p. 

*  Col.  Mure  doubts  whether  Xanthus  178),  is  not  borne  out  by  the  citations, 

treated  of  this  period,  because  "  not  one  (See  MttUer's  Fr.  H.  G.  voL  ii.  pp.  13- 

of  the  sucoeeson  of  Gyo^  is  noticed  in  15.) 

his  VngmentB"  (Lit.  of  Tlreece,  vol.  iv.  '  That  several  of  the  early  writers  had 

p.  173),  but  it  iiaa  with  much  reason  treated  this  subject  is  plain  from  Thucy- 

bcen  conjectured  (Miiller,  vol.  L  p.  40^  dides  (i.  97). 

that   the  work  of  Xanthus  furnishea  *  Hellauicus  of  Lesbos,  Stesimbrotus 
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question  how  far  they  may  be  regarded  as  materials  really  at 
om*  author's  disposal.  Modems,  accustomed  to  the  ready 
multiplication  of  books  which  the  art  of  printing  has  intro- 
duced, and  living  in  times  when  every  writer  who  m^rkes  any 
pretence  to  learning  is  the  owner  of  a  library,  are  apt  to 
imagine  that  the  facilities  of  reference  common  in  their  own 
day,  were  enjoyed  equally  by  the  ancients;  but  such  a  view 
is  altogether  mistaken.  Books,  till  long  after  the  time  of 
Herodotus,  were  multiplied  with  difficulty,  and  were  published 
more  by  being  read  to  audiences  than  by  the  tedious  and  costly 
process  of  copying.  Herodotus,  it  is  probable,  possessed  but 
few  of  those  cumbrous  collections  of  papyrus-rolls  which  were 
required  in  his  day  to  contain  a  work  of  even  moderate  dimen- 
sions.* The  only  prose  writer  from  whom  he  quotes  is  Hecateeus ; 
and  we  have  no  direct  evidence  that  he  had  it  in  his  power  to 
consult  the  works  of  any  other  Greek  historian.  No  public 
libraries  are  known  to  have  existed  at  the  time  ;^  and  had  he 
possessed  a  familiar  knowledge  of  other  authors,  it  is  difficult  to 
suppose  that  his  book  would  not  have  borne  evident  traces  of  it 
It  is  not  his  practice  purposely  to  withhold  names,  or  to  avoid 
reference  to  his  authorities ;  on  the  contrary  he  continually  lets 
us  see  in  the  most  artless  manner  whence  his  relations  are 
derived;  and  nothing  is  more  clear  than  that  he  drew  them  in 
the  main,  not  from  the  books  of  writers,  but  from  the  lips  of 
those  whom  he  thought  to  have  the  best  information.    It  is 


of  ThasoB,  and  Antiochua  of  Syracuse,  Frag.  Hist.  Qr.  -vol.  ii.  p.  56,  Fr.  11), 

who    are   enumerated   by    Col.    Mure  and  probably  appeared   several    years 

among  the  authors  *' whose  works  were,  later.    Antiochus  was  also  a  contem- 

or  may  have  been,  published  before  that  of  porary,  but  as  he  continued  his  Italian 

Herodotus,"  ha^e  been  purposely  omitted  history  down    to   the    year  B.C.  423» 

from  the  foregoing  review  as  writers  of  Herodotus  can  scarcely  have  profited 

too  late  a  date  to  come  properly  within  it.  by  him. 

Hellanicus  was  indeed,  if  we  may  trust  '  Books  consisted  of  a  number  of 
Pamphila,  some  years  older  than  our  sheets  of  papyrus  (a  coarse  material) 
author,  but  he  must  be  regarded  as  a  pasted  together,  with  writing  on  one 
later  writer ;  since,  1 .  in  his  great  work  side  only,  rolled  round  a  thiddsh  staff, 
(the  Atthis)  he  alluded  to  the  battle  of  So  small  a  work  as  the  Metamorphoses 
Aiglnusse,  which  was  fought  in  B.C.  of  Ovid  required  fifteen  such  cumbrous 
406,  nearly  20  years  after  the  time  rolls  (Ov.  Trist.  i.  117). 
when  Herodotus  seems  to  have  died  ;  ^  Polycrates  had  formed  a  public 
and,  2.  it  is  related  of  him  that  he  library  at  Sainos  (Athenseus,  i.  i.  p. 
lead  (Schol.  ad.  Soph.  Phil.  201)  and  9,  Schw.),  and  Pisistratus  at  Athens 
copied  Herodotus  (Porphyr.  a]}.  Euseb.  (ibid.)  ;  but  the  latter  had  certainly 
Pr.  Ev.  X.  p.  466  bJ.  Stesimbrotus  been  carried  to  Susa  by  Xerxes  f  AuL 
was  as  nearly  as  possiole  contemporary  Gtoll.  vi.  17);  and  it  is  very  unlikely 
with  oiur  author,  but  his  only  historical  that  the  former  had  escaped  the  gene- 
work,  the  '  Meiaoirs  of  Themistocles,  ral  ruin  consequent  upon  the  treaSiery 
Thucydides,  and  Pericles,*  could  not  of  Maoandrius  (Herod,  iii.  146-9), 
have  been  written  before  b.c,  430  (cf. 
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possible  that  he  was  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  compositions 
of  those  previous  authors,  who  had  treated  of  subjects  of  real 
history  coming  within  the  scope  of  his  work.  The  fame  of  such 
persons  was  often  local ;  and  the  very  knowledge  of  their  writings 
may  in  early  times  have  been  confined  within  narrow  limits. 
It  was  the  doing  of  a  later  age — an  age  of  book-collectors  and 
antiquaries — ^to  draw  forth  these  authors  from  their  obscurity, 
and  invest  them  with  an  importance  to  which  they  had  little 
claim,  except  as  unread  and  ancient 

The  authors  from  whom,  if  from  any,  Herodotus  might  have 
been  expected  to  draw,  are  three  of  those  most  recently  men- 
tioned—  Dionysius  of  Miletus,  Charon  of  Lampsacus,  and 
Xanthus  Lydus.  All  were,  so  to  ispeak,  his  neighbours;  and 
while  the  former  two  wrote  at  lengtfi  upon  Persian  affairs,  the 
last-mentioned  composed  an  elaborate  treatise  on  the  history  of 
his  native  country — one  of  the  subjects  which  Herodotus  re- 
garded as  coming  distinctly  within  the  scope  of  his  great  wort 
It  is  hardly  possible  that  he  would  have  neglected  these  books, 
especially  the  last,  had  they  been  known  to  him.  Yet,  from  a 
comparison  of  the  fragments,  which  are  tolerably  extensive, 
both  of  Charon  and  of  Xanthus,  with  the  work  of  our  author,  it 
becomes  apparent  that,  whether  he  knew  the  histories  of  these 
writers  or  no,  at  any  rate  he  made  no  use  of  them.  His  Lydian 
history  shows  not  the  slightest  trace  of  any  acquaintance  with 
the  labours  of  Xanthus,  whom  he  not  merely  ignores,^  but  from 
whom  he  differs  in  some  of  the  most  important  points  of  his 
narrative,  as  the  colonisation  of  Etruria,^  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  Mermnadse  became  possessed  of  the  throne.* 
His  custom  of  mentioning  different  versions  of  a  story  when  he 
is  aware  of  them,  makes  it  almost  certain  that  he  did  not  know 
the  tale  which  in  the  Lydian  author  took  the  place  of  his  own 
story  of  Tyrsdnus,  or  the  long  narrative,  probably  from  the  same 
source,*  which  traced  the  hereditary  feuds  of  the  Heradide  and 
Mermnade  fiamilies.    Again,  his  remark  that  the  land  of  Lydia 

'  Dahlmann  has   remarked  (Life  of  *  The  certainty  of  this  depends  on  the 

Herod,  p.  91)  that  the  mere  omission  extent  to  which  it  may  be  regarded  as 

of  aU  mention  on  the  part  of  Herodotus  ascertained  that  Xanthus  furnished  Ni- 

of  the  Lydian  kings  Alcimus,  Ascalus,  cholas  of  Damascus  with  the  materials 

Gambles,  &c,  whom  Xanthus  celebrated,  of  his  Lydian  history.    I  agree  with  C. 

is  not  conclosive ;  since  "  one  sees  from  Miiller,  that  little  doubt  can  reasonably 

his  occasional  observations  that  he  knew  be  entertained  on  the  subject.     (Frag. 

more  than  his  connected  narrative  im-  Hist.  Gr.  vol.  i.  p.  40,  and  vol.  iii.  p.  370; 


plies.**    Still  it  is,  at  least,  a  suspicious    note  to  Fr.  22.) 
circumstance.  ^  Nic.  Damasc.  Fr.  49. 

»  See  Xanthus,  Fr.  1, 
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has  few  natural  phenomena  deserving  notice,*  is  indicative  of 
an  ignorance  of  those  interesting  accounts — so  entirely  accordant 
with  truth  and  fact' — which  the  native  writer  had  given  of 
certain  most  peculiar  physical  appearances  in  the  interior  of 
Lydia.^  Herodotus,  whom  geological  phenomena  always  in- 
terest,'  would  certainly  not  have  6mitted,  had  his  knowledge 
extended  so  far,  a  description  of  that  extraordinary  region,  the 
Catakecaumeni,  which  even  to  the  modem  traveller,  with  his 
far  more  extensive  knowledge  of  the  earth's  surface,  appears  so 
remarkable.  It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  beyond  a  doubt  that 
Ephorus  was  mistaken  when  he  talked  of  Xanthus  as  "  having 
served  as  a  starting-point  to  Herodotus."  *®  He  was  an  older 
man,  having  been  born  B.C.  499,"  and  probably  an  earlier  writer 
(though,  as  he  mentioned  an  event  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes,*' 
he  could  not  have  been  greatly  earlier) ;  but  Her6dotu8  had  not 
seen,  perhaps  had  not  heard  of,  his  compositions.  Apparently, 
they  were  first  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Greeks  by 
Ephorus,  a  native  of  the  neighbouring  Cym^,  who  flourished 
during  the  reign  of  Philip  of  Macedon.  It  is  not  even  certain 
that  fiiey  were  written  at  the  time  when  Herodotus  first  com- 
posed his  history." 

Modern  critics  have  rarely"  failed  to  see  our  author's  entire 
independence  of  the  works  of  Xanthus ;  but  it  has  sometimes 
been  argued  that  there  are  unmistakeable  traces  of  his  having 
known  and  used  the  writings  of  Charon.**  Undoubtedly  he 
mentions  a  variety  of  matters,  some  of  them  matters  that  may 
be  called  trivial,  which  were  likewise  reported  by  Charon ;  but 
as  the  two  writers  went  over  exactly  the  same  ground,  they 
could  not  but  have  many  points  of  contact,  and  therefore,  pro- 
bably, of  coincidence.    The  question  is,  whether  the  points  are 


'  Book  i.  ch.  93.  his  work  in  Asia  Minor,  about  b.c  450, 

^  See  Mr.  Hamilton's  Travels  in  Asia  he  would  have  composed  it  at  the  time 

Minor  (vol.  i.  pp.  136-144),  where  the  when  Xanthus  was  only  fifty-one,   so 

striking  features  of  this  curious  volcanic  that  it  is  quite  possible  the  Lydian  his- 

tract   are    fully   and  graphically  por-  tory  of  that  author  may  have  been  pub- 

trayed.  lished  afterwards.    Dionysius  spoke  of 

^  Fragments  3  and  4.  Xanthus  as  only  a  little  earlier  thui 

•  See  ii.  10-12;  iv.  23  and  191 ;  vii.  Thucydidea,     (Jud.  de  Thuc.  p.  818.) 

129.  *^  Creuzer    is,    I    believe,  the    only 

^^  Fragment  102.    'HpoS^y  rhs  k^p-  modem  critic  who  has  maintained  that 

ftiis  Z^Z^K&ros.  Herodotus  made  use  of  Xanthus.  (Creuz. 

"  Suidas  ad  voo.  UMos.  ad  Xanth.  Fragm.)    His  arguments  are 

^  Fragment  3.     Artazerxes  did  not  well    refuted   by   Dahlmann   (Life    of 

ascend  the  throne  till   b.c.  4(54,  when  Herod,  p.  91,  E.  T.). 

Herodotus  was  twenty  years  of  age.  ^^  See  Col.  Mure's  Literature  of  Greece, 

^  If  Herodotus  wrote  the  first  draft  of  vol.  iv.  pp.  305-7. 
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really  so  trivial  and  the  coincidences  at  once  so  numerous  and 
so  exact  and  minute,  as  to  indicate  the  use  by  one  writer  of  the 
other,  or  to  imply  naturally  anjrthing  more  than  mere  common 
truthfulness.  Now,  the  points  of  coincidence  do  not  really 
exceed  four.  Charon  and  Herodotus  alike  related : — 1.  A  cer- 
tain dream  of  Astyages,  concerning  his  daughter  Mandan^: 
2.  The  revolt  of  Pactyas,  and  his  capture :  3.  The  taking  of 
Sardis  by  the  lonians :  and  4.  The  destruction  of  the  fleet  of 
Mardonius  oflf  Mount  Athos.  Of  these  four  events,  one  only — 
the  dream  of  Astyages — is  really  trivial ;  the  others  are  such  as 
every  writer  who  gave  an  account  of  the  struggle  between 
Greece  and  Persia  would  have  felt  himself  called  upon  to  men- 
tion, and  of  which,  therefore,  both  Charon  and  Herodotus  must 
necessarily  have  given  a  description.  With  regard  to  tlie  dream, 
we  do  not  know  in  what  words  Charon  related  it,  or  whether  his 
relation  really  coincided  closely  with  the  accoimt  given  by 
Herodotus.  Tertullian,  who  alone  reports  the  agreement,  speaks 
of  it  in  general  terms ;  ^  and  if  it  diould  be  admitted  that  he 
means  a  close  agreement,  still  it  must  be  remembered  that  Ter- 
tullian, as  an  historical  authority,  is  weak  and  of  little  credit. 
With  regard  to  the  other  cases  of  agreement,  it  is  certain  that 
they  were  not  either  minute  or  exact  The  Pseudo-Plutarch, 
indeed,  overstates  the  difference  between  the  writers  when  he 
represents  Charon  as  in  two  of  the  passages  contradicting 
Herodotus.^  There  is  in  neither  case  any  real  contradiction,^ 
though  the  two  writers  certainly  leave  a  different  impression ; 
but  what  deserves  particularly  to  be  remarked  is,  that  Herodotus 
on  each  occasion  furnishes  a  number  of  additional  details ;  so 
that,  although  the  narrative  of  Charon  might  (conceivably)  have 
been  drawn  from  his,  it  is  impossible  that  his  narrative  should 
have  been  taken  from  that  of  Charon.  With  regard  to  the 
remaining  passage,  there  is  still  further  indication  of  disagree- 
ment Charon  must  have  made  pigeons  occupy  a  prominent 
place  in  his  description  of.  tlie  destruction  of  the  Persian  arma- 
ment ;  for  his  account  of  it  led  him  to  remark  that  "  then  first 
did  white  pigeons  appear  in  Greece,  which  had  been  quite  un- 
knovm  previously."*    It  is  needless  to  observe  that  in  the 

1  Tertullian,  after  relating  the  dream  '  See  the  notes  on  the  passages  in 

from  Herodotus,   merely  says,   "  Hoc  question,  i.  160,  and  v.  102. 

etiam  Charon  Lampeacenus,  Herodoto  *  Fr.    3  —  preserved   by   Athenaeus 

prior,  tradit."    (De  Anim.  c.  46.)  (Deipn.    ii^    p.    394    e).      Col.    Mure 

'  Cf.  Plut.  de  liaUgn.  Herod,  p.  859  strangely  views  this  passage  as  one  of 

A«  and  p.  861  CP.  those  which  most  distmctly  prove  Hero- 
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narrative  of  Herodotus  there  is  nothing  upon  which  such  a 
remark  could  hang.  The  circumstance,  whatever  it  was,  which 
led  Charon  to  introduce  such  a  notice,  would  seem  to  have  been 
unknoA^Ti  to  our  author,  whose  love  of  marvels,  whether  natural 
or  supernatural,  would  have  prompted  him  to  seize  eagerly  on 
an  occasion  of  mentioning  so  curious  a  fact  of  natural  history. 
Further,  it  must  b^  observed,  as  tending  at  least  to  throw  doubt 
on  the  supposed  use  of  the  great  work  of  Charon  by  our  author, 
that  he  was  certainly  unacquainted  with  Charon's  *  Annals  of 
Lampsacus ;'  for,  had  he  been  aware  that  Pityusa  (Fir-town) 
was  the  ancient  name  of  that  city — a  fact  put  forward  promi- 
nently by  the  Lampsacene  writer  * — he  could  not  have  failed  to 
see  the  real  point  of  the  famous  threat  against  the  Lampsacenes 
made  by  Croesus,  "  that  he  would  destroy  their  city  like  afrr  • 
It  seems,  therefore,  to  have  been  concluded  on  very  insuflBcient 
grounds  that  Herodotus  was  indebted  for  a  portion  of  his  mate- 
rials to  Charon:  he  was  certainly  ignorant  of  some  of  that 
author's  labours,  and  most  probably  had  no  knowledge  of  any 
of  them.'  It  is  even  possible  that  Charon,  no  less  than  Xanthus, 
may  have  published  his  works  subsequently  to  the  time  when 
Herodotus,  with  the  first  draft  of  his  histoiy  completed,  left 
Asia  for  Attica.® 


dotuB  to  have  been  indebted  to  Cbaron, 
comparing  it  \nth  Herod,  i.  138,  and 
regarding  both  writers  as  bearing  testi- 
mony to  the  "superstitious  aversion  of 
the  Persians  to  white  pigeons."  But 
how  does  Charon's  statement  that  *' white 
pigeons  first  appeared  in  Greece  at  the 
time  of  Mardonius'  &ilure/'  imply  that 
the  Persians  looked  on  them  with 
«*  superstitious  aversion  *'? 

*  See  the  fragment,  preserved  by  Hu- 
tarch  (De  Virt.  Mulier.  p.  255  a),  which 
is  placed  sixth  in  llhe  arrangement  of 
Miilier  fFr.  Hist.  Gr.  vol.  i.  p.  33). 

•  "  n^Twof  rp^oy,*'     Herod,  vi,  37. 

7  Col.  Mure  thinks  that  the  work  of 
Herodotus  contains  an  allusion  (vi.  55) 
to  Charon's  '  Spartan  Magistrates '  (Lit. 
of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  .306).  Charon  is, 
he  observes,  **  the  only  author  who  is 
recorded  to  have  treated  of  the  subjects" 
which  Herodotus  there  passes  over  as 
already  considered  by  others.  But  even 
granting — ^what  is  not  at  all  certain — 
that  Charon's  work  contained  an  account 
of  the  ante-Dorian  period,  it  is  clear 
that  he  was  not  the  only  writer  who  had 
treated  of  the  subject,  since  Herodotus 
in  the  passage  itself  refers  to  several. 


Col.  Mure  mistranslates  Herodotus  when 
he  represents  him  as  saying  "  he  abstains 
from  tracing  in  detail  the  origin  or 
lineage  of  the  Lacedsemop^an  kings,  aa 
that  had  been  fully  done  by  others." 
What  Herodotus  abstains  from  tracing 
is  not  "  the  origin  and  lineage  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  kings,"  but  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  kingdom  of  Danaiis  in 
the  Peloponnese.  lliis  was  a  favourite 
subject  with  the  mythologers,  whether 
poets  or  prose  writers.  See  note  to 
Book  vi.  ch.  55. 

'  The  age  of  Charon  is  very  uncertain. 
The  passage  in  Suidas  which  shoiild  fix 
his  birth  is  corrupt;  and  we  are  thus  left 
without  any  exact  data  for  his  period  of 
writing.  He  is  generally  said  to  have 
been  earlier  than  Herodotus  (Dionys. 
Hal.  de  Thuc.  Jud.  p.  769  ;  Plut.  de 
Malign.  Her.  p.  859  a;  Tertull.  de  An. 
c.  46;;  and  Suidas  makes  his  acm^  syn- 
chronise with  the  Persian  war.  But 
there  is  evidence  that  he  composed  his- 
tory later  than  B.c.  465,  since  he  spoke 
of  the  flight  of  Themistocles  to  the 
court  of  Artaxerxee  in  that  year.  (Plut. 
Vit.  Themistocl.  c.  27.)  Dionysius  (1. 
8.  c.)  couples  him  with  HeUanicus^  who 
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With  regard  to  Dionysius  of  MUetus,  the  remaining  author, 
whose  works  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  used  largely  by 
Herodotus,  it  is  impossible  to  come  to  a  conclusion  by  the  aid 
of  any  such  analysis  as  that  which  has  served  to  negative  the 
claims  of  Charon  and  Xanthus,  since  of  Dionysius  we  do  not 
possess  any  fragments.*  His  age  is  certainly  such  as  to  make  it 
likely  that  Herodotus  would  have  known  of  his  writings ;  ^  but 
the  absolute  silence  observed  by  our  author  with  regard  to  him, 
and  the  probable  bareness  and  scantiness  of  his  narrative,  con- 
travene the  notion  that  his  historical  works,  however  great  an 
advance  upon  those  of  his  predecessors,  were  found  by  Herodotus 
to  be  very  valuable,  either  as  materials  for  history  or  as  models 
of  style.  As  the  earliest  of  the  prose  writers  who  turned  his 
attention  to  the  relation  of  actual  facts,  we  may  be  sure  that  he 
fully  shared  in  that  dryness  and  jejuneness  of  composition,  that 
Laconic  curtness  of  narration,  and  that  preference  of  the  trivial 
over  the  important,  which  characterise  the  productions  of  tho 
period.*  Still  Herodotus  may  have  used  this  writer  for  the 
events  wherewith  he  was  contemporary,  especially  for  those  of 
which  Ionia  was  the  scene,  and  of  which  Dionysius  must  have 
been  an  eye-witness ;  and  there  is  at  any  rate  more  likelihood 
of  his  having  been  under  important  obligations  to  this  author 
than  to  any  of  those  other  historical  writers  from  whom  he  has 
been  thought  to  have  borrowed. 

The  only  prose  works  with  which  Herodotus  distinctly  shows 
himself  familiar  are  the  "  Genealogies "  and  "  Geography "  of 
Hecataeus,  and  the  treatises  of  the  mythologers.  From  these 
sources  he  may  undoubtedly  have  drawn  to  some  considerable 
extent ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  he  refers  to  H^ecataeus  chiefly 
in  disparagement,^  and  to  the  mytholc^cal  writers  as  relieving 
him  from  the  necessity  of  entering  upon  a  subject  which  had 
been  discussed  by  them.*    It  must,  therefore,  on  the  whole  be 


(raiHYed  the  batUe  of  Argmtune,  B.C.  other  notices  that  he  made  the  name  of 

406,  and  according  to  one  account  re-  Mount  Hsemus  neuter.     (See  Muller*B 

aided  at  the  court  of  Amyntas  II.,  who  Fragm.  Hist.  Gr.  vol.  ii  p.  5.)    Nothing 

ascended  the  throne  in  b.c.  394.     As  is  to  be  gathered  from  such  scanty  and 

Hellanicus  was  certainly  a  later  writer  insignificant  data, 

than  Herodotus,  so  Charon  may  have  ^  He  was  contemporary  with  Heca- 

been.  tsDUS  (Suidas  ad  yoc.  'Eicorcubs),  with 

*  Only  two  references  to  matters  con-  whom  he  is  usually  coupled, 

tained  in  the  works  of  Dionysius  have  '  Seethe  specimens  given  below,  ch.  iii. 

been  discovered :    one    mentions    him  ad  fin. 

among    the    writers    who    considered  •  See  ii.  21 ,  23,  143,  iv.  36. 

Danaiis  to  have  brought  the  alphabet  *  Herod.  vL  55. 
to  Q»ece,  rather  than  Cadmus;  and  the 
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pronounced  that  he  probably  owed  but  little  to  the  liistorical 
literature  of  his  country,  which  was  indeed  in  its  infancy,  and 
can  scarcely  have  contained  much  information  of  an  authentic 
character  wliich  was  not  accessible  to  him  in  another  manner. 
With  the  single  exception  of  Dionysius,  the  Greek  writers  of 
history  proper  were  so  little  removed  from  his  own  date,  that 
the  sources  from  which  they  drew  were  as  accessible  to  him  as 
to  them.  To  the  geographers  he  may  have  been  more  largely 
indebted.  A  writer  of  weak  authority  *  accuses  him  of  having 
copied  word  for  word  from  Hecatseus  his  long  descriptions  of 
the  phoenix,  the  hippopotamus,  and  the  mode  of  taking  the 
crocodile.  It  seems,  however,  improbable  that  he  should  have 
had  recourse  to  another  author  for  descriptions  of  objects  and 
occurrences  with  which  he  was  likely  to  have  been  well  ac- 
quainted himself;  and,  with  regard  to  the  phoenix,  his  own 
words  declare  that  his  description  is  taken  from  a  picture.^ 
Still,  the  "  Geography  "  of  Hecataeus  may  probably  have  been 
of  use  to  him  in  his  accounts  of  places  which  he  had  not  himself 
visited,  as  in  his  enumeration  of  the  tribes  inhabiting  Northern 
Africa,  which  may  have  been  drawn  to  some  extent  from  that 
writer.'  He  also,  it  is  evident^  knew  intimately  the  works  of 
certain  other  geographers,  for  whom,  however,  he  does  not 
express  much  respect.^  It  has  been  maintained  that  the  genuine 
work  of  Scylax  was,  almost  beyond  a  doubt,  among  the  number ;® 
if  so,  Herodotus  certainly  evinced  his  judgment  in  contemptu- 
ously discarding  the  wonderful  tales  told  by  that  writer  con- 
cerning various  strange  races  of  men  in  remote  parts  of  the 
world,  which  reduce  his  credibility  below  that  of  almost  any 


•  Porphyry,  quoted  by  Euaebius  work  of  that  enterprising  mariner."  I 
(Preep.  Ev.  x.  3,  vol.  11.  p.  459).  do  not  understand  to  what  notices  he 

'  Herod,  ii.  73.  alludes.     The  only  passages,  so  far  as  I 

7  Hecataeus  mentioned  the  PsyUi,  the  am  aware,  which  can  be  referred  with 

Mazyes  or  Maxyes,  the  Zaueces,  and  the  any  degree  of  probability  to  the  genuine 

Zygantes  as   nations   inhabiting    these  Scylax,are  Anst.  Pol.vu.  14;Harpocrat. 

parts  (see  Fragments  303,  304,  306,  and  ad  voc.  (nth  7ns  oIkovpt^s  ;  Philostrat. 

307),  all  of  whom  appear  in  Herodotus  Vit.  ApoU.  Tyan.  ill.  47;  and  Tzetaes, 

(iv.  173,  191,  193,  and  194).  ChU.  vu.  144.    To  one  only  of  these,  that 

•  Seeii.  15,  17,  iv.  36,  42,  45.  In  Harpocratlon  (which  speaks  of  Troglo- 

•  See  Mure's  Literature  of  Greece,  dytes),  can  Herodotus  by  any  possibUity 
vol.  Iv.  p.  309.  Col.  Mure  says,  that  allude.  And  'even  here  I  should  under- 
"  as  several  notices  of  Southern  Africa  stand  in  Scylax,  the  Troglodytes  of  the 
and  Asia,  transmitted  by  later  geogra-  Arabian  Gulf  (cf.  Strab.  xvi.  p.  1103, 
phers  on  the  authority  of  Scylax,  are  1107),  in  Herodotus  (iv.  183)  those  of 
identical  in  substance  with  the  accounts  the  Interior  (Strab.  xvil.  p.  1173).  From 
given  by  Herodotus  of  the  same  region,  the  age  of  Scylax,  and  the  near  viol- 
there  is  the  less  reason  to  doubt  his  nity  of  his  birthplace  to  Hallcamassua, 
having  been  acquainted  with  the  original  it  seems  likely  that  Herodotus  would 
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6ther  traveller.^  There  is  more  direct  evidence  ^  that  Herodotus 
made  use  of  Aristeas,  an  author  who  had  written,  under  the 
name  of  "  Arimaspea,"  a  poem  containing  a  good  deal  of  geo- 
graphical information  concerning  the  countries  towards  the 
north  of  Europe,  partly  the  result  of  his  own  personal  observa- 
tion. Undoubtedly  he  also  profited  from  the  maps  whose  con- 
struction he  ridiculed ;  *  but  which,  rude  and  incorrect  in  detail 
as  they  may  have  been,  could  not  have  failed  to  be  of  immense 
service  to  him  in  clearing  his  views,  and  giving  him  the  true 
notion  of  geographical  description. 

In  enumerating  the  sources  from  which  Herodotus  drew  the 
materials  of  his  work,  it  would  be  wrong  to  confine  ourselves  to 
a  consideration  of  the  early  prose  writers.  It  has  been  just 
noticed  that  one  of  the  geographers  to  whom  he  was  certainly 
beholden — ^Aristeas,  the  author  of  the  Arimaspea — was  a  poet ; 
and  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  considerable  portions  of  his 
historical  narrative  may  have  likewise  had  a  poetical  origin. 
Not  to  dwell  on  the  poetic  cast  of  so  much  that  he  has  written, 
which  might  perhaps  be  ascribed  to  the  character  of  his  own 
mind  and  to  the  fact  that  he  modelled  his  style  mainly  on  that 
of  the  poets,  there  are  distinct  grounds  for  believing  that  certain 
portions  of  his  history,  which  are  strongly  marked  by  this  cha- 
racter, had  been  previously  made  the  subjects  of  their  poetry  by 
writers  with  whose  compositions  he  was  acquainted ;  and  in  such 
cases  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  drew,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  from  them.  The  mention  of  Archilochus  in  con- 
nexion with  the  poetic  legend  of  Gyges  and  Candaules  cannot 
but  raise  a  suspicion  that  the  whole  story,  as  given  in  Herodotus, 
may  have  come  from  him ;  *  while  the  notices  of  Solon,*  Pindar,* 

have  known  his  works,  if  he  wrote  any.  structed  hy  Anaximander  (Agathem.  i. 
Perhaps  it  has  not  yet  been  quite  satis-  I),  who  lived  about  B.C.  600-530.  He- 
factonly  established  that  the  real  Scylax  catseus  greatly  improved  on  it.  Hero- 
left  behind  him  any  writings.  dotus  speaks  of  maps  as  common  in  his 

*  Scylax,  or  the  writer  upon  India  who  day  (1.  s.  c). 
assumed  his  name,  asserted  that  there  *  Bahr  supposes  Herodotus  to  refer 
dwelt  in  that  country  men  with  feet  of  only  to  the  single  iambic  line  of  Archi- 
BO  large  a  size  that  they  were  in  the  habit  lochus — off  /uot  r^  F^cw  rov  woXvxp^trov 
of  using  them  as  parasols  (Philostr.  L  8.  /tcXct  —  which  has  come  down  to  us 
c),  and  spoke  of  others  whose  ears  were  through  Aristotle  and  Plutarch.  (See 
like  winnowing-fans  (Tzetises,  1.  s.  c).  his  note  on  Book  i.  ch.  12.)  And  Drs. 
To  the  same  writer  are  to  be  traced  the  LiddeU  and  Scott  assign  the  same  mean- 
fables,  repeated  afterwards  by  Daimaohus  ing  to  the  word  la/ifios  in  the  passage 
and  M^asthenes  (Strab.  i.  p.  105),  con-  (Lexio.  p.  630).  But  it  appears  to  me 
ceming  men  in  India  who  had  only  one  that  Sonweighseuser,  Larcher,  and  the 
^e,  and  others  whose  ears  were  so  big  translators  generally  are  right  in  giving 
that  they  slept  in  them  (Tzetz.  1.  si  c).  the  word  here  the  sense — certainly  borne 

'  Herod,  iv.  13.  by  it  in  later  times — of  an  iambic  poem* 

»  Ibid.  iv.  36.    The  first  mi^  known  •  Herod,  v.  113. 

to  the  Greeks  is  said  to  have  been  oon-  *  Ibid.  iii.  38. 
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Alcaeus,''  and  Simonides,^  who  all  celebrated  contemporary  per- 
sons and  events,  seem  to  show  that  he  made  some  use  of  tiieir 
writings  m  compiling  his  narrative.  Further,  it  may  be  con- 
jectured that  the  Persian  authors  to  whom  he  refers  in  several 
places  as  authorities  on  the  subject  of  their  early  national  his- 
tory,* were  poets,  the  composers  of  those  national  songs  of  which 
Xenophon,^®  Strabo,^^  and  other  writers  ^^  speak,  wherein  were 
celebrated  the  deeds  of  the  ancient  kings  and  heroes,  and  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  hero-founder  of  the  Empire,  Cyrus. 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  it  must  be  pronounced  that  the 
real  source  of  almost  all  that  Herodotus  has  delivered  down  to 
us,  whether  in  the  shape  of  historical  narrative  or  geographical 
description,  was  personal  observation  and  inquiry.  His  accounts 
of  countries  are,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  drawn  from  his 
own  experience,  and  are  full  or  scanty,  according  to  the  time 
which  he  had  spent  in  the  countries,  in  making  acquaintance 
with  their  general  character  and  special  phenomena.  Where  he 
has  not  travelled  himself,  he  trusts  to  the  reports  of  others,  but 
only,  to  all  appearance,  of  et/e-mtnesses?  If  in  any  case  he  gives 
mere  rumours  which  have  come  to  him  at  second-hand,  he  is 
careful  to  distinguish  them  from  his  ordinary  statements  and 
descriptions.^  He  seems  to  have  been  indefatigable  in  laying 
under  contribution  all  those  with  whom  his  active  and  varied 
life  brought  him  in  contact,^  and  deriving  from  them  informa- 
tion concerning  any  regions  unvisited  by  himself,  with  which 
they  professed  themselves  acquainted.  And  as  it  was  by  these 
means  that  he  gathered  the  materials  for  the  geographical  por- 
tion of  his  work,  so  by  a  very  similar  method  he  obtained  the 
facts  which  he  has  worked  up  into  his  history.  Herodotus,  it 
must  be  remembered,  Kved  and  wrote  within  a  century  of  the 
time  when  his  direct  narrative  may  be  said  to  commence,  viz., 
the  first  yeai;  of  Cyrus.  The  true  subject  of  his  history — ^the 
Persian  War  of  Invasion — was  yet  more  recent,  its  commence- 


'  Herod,  v.  95.    •  Ibid.  v.  102,  tu.  228.  (rau ;  compare  iv.  45),  and  his  refusal  to 

•  Ibid.  i.  1-5,  95,  214  ad  fin.  describe  the  countries  above  Scythia  (iv. 

w  Cyrop. I. ii. §  1.    " Book xv. P.  1041.  16,  oMvos  ahr6xr€w  tli4y(u  ^afi4yov 

^  As  Athenasus,  who  quotes  Dino  to  Hyafuu  xvBMcu),   or  those  above  the 

the    same    effect.      (Deipnosoph.    xiv.  Argippeeans   (iv.  25),   cmd   Issedonians 

p.  633  D.)  (ibid.).    Certain  knowledge  {rh  iiTp^tc4s) 

1  This  is  not  always  expressed,  but  seems  to  mean  knowledge  thus  derived. 

it  appears  from  his  refusal  to  accept  of  (See  iii.  98,  116:  iv.  16,  25;  v.  9.) 

any  statements  or  descriptions  as  certain,  ^  See  ii.  32,  33;  iv.  16,  24,  26-27,  32. 

unless    received    from  an  eye-witness.  '  Marked  indications  of  this  practice 

Hence  his  reluctance  to  allow  of  a  sea  to  of  inquiry  will  be  found  in  the  following 

the  north  of  Europe  (iii.  115,  oif94yos  passages:  ii.  19,  28,  29,  34, 104;  iii.  115} 

aifr6'KT €09  y€yofi4yov  od  dvyoficu  cucov-  iv.  16. 
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ment  falling  less  than  fifty  years  from  the  time  of  his  writing. 
He  would  thus  stand  in  regard  to  his  main  subject  somewhat  in 
the  position  of  a  writer  at  the  present  day  who  should  determine 
to  compose  an  original  history  of  the  last  war  with  Napoleon, 
while,  in  respect  of  the  earlier  portion  of  his  direct  narrative,  he 
would  resemble  one  who  should  make  his  starting-point  the 
accession  of  George  III.  to  the  throne.  Abundant  living  testi- 
mony would  thus,  it  is  plain,  be  accessible  to  him  for  the  later 
and  more  important  portion  of  his  history,  while  for  the  middle 
portion  he  would  be  able  to  get  a  certain  amount  of  such  evi- 
dence, which  would  faU  him  entirely  for  the  early  period.  Even 
then,  however,  he  might  obtain  from  living  persons  the  accounts 
which  they  had  received  from  those  who  took  an  active  part  in 
the  transactions.  This,  accordingly,  is  what  Herodotus  seems 
to  have  done.  Travelling  over  Europe  and  Asia,  he  everywhere 
made  inquiries  from  the  various  parties  concerned  in  the  matters 
about  which  he  was  writing ;  and  from  the  accounts  which  he 
thus  received,  compared  and  balanced  against  each  other,  he 
composed  his  narrative.  Where  contemporary  evidence  failed 
him,  or  even  where  it  was  scanty,  he  extended  his  inquiries, 
endeavouring  in  each  case  to  arrive  at  the  truth  by  sifting  and 
comparing  the  different  reports,*  and  often  deriving  his  inform- 
ation from  the  sons  or  grandsons  of  those  who  had  been  'per- 
sonally engaged  in  the  transactions.  The  stories  of  Thersander  * 
and  of  Archias*  are  respectively  specimens  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  gained  his  knowledge  of  the  more  recent  and  the 
earlier  facts  which  enter  into  his  narrative.  Of  course  the  more 
remote  the  events  the  more  dependent  he  became  upon  mere 
general  tradition  and  belief,  which,  unless  in  the  bare  outline  of 
matters  of  great  public  concern,  or  in  cases  where  the  popular 
belief  is  checked  and  supported  by  documentary  evidence  of 
some  kind  or  other,  is  an  authority  of  the  least  trustworthy 
description.  Before  dismissing  this  subject  it  will,  therefore,  be 
desirable  to  consider  what  amount  of  such  evidence  existed 
among  the  various  nations  into  whose  earlier  history  Herodotus 
pushed  his  inquiries,  and  how  far  it  was  accessible  to  himself  or 
to  those  from  whom  he  derived  his  information. 
In  Greece  itself  it  is  certain  that  there  existed  monumental 


<  See  i.  1-5,  20,  70,  75,  95,  214;  ii.  3,  ix.  74. 
147 ;  iii.  1-3, 9,  32,  47, 56,  120-121 ;  iv.  5-        «  Book  ix.  chs.  15,  16. 
13,  150-154;  v.  44,  57,  85,  86;  vi.  53;        •  Book  iii.ch.  55. 
Tii.  150,  213,  214;  viii.  94,   117-120  ; 
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records  of  two  different  kinds,  containing  undoubtedly  but  few 
details,  yet  still  of  great  importance,  as  furnishing  fixed  points 
about  which  the  national  traditions  might  .cluster,  and  as  checks 
upon  the  inventiveness  of  fabulists.  The  earliest  were  the  lists 
of  kings,  priests,  and  victors  at  the  games,  preserved  in  some  of 
the  principal  cities  and  sanctuaries,'  which  formed  in  after  times 
a  basis  for  the  labours  of  chronologers,®  and  carried  up  a  skeleton 
of  authentic  history  to  the  return  of  the  Heraclidas.  Besides 
these,  there  were  to  be  found  in  the  various  temples,  agorae,  and 
other  public  places  throughout  Greece,  particularly  in  the  great 
national  sanctuaries  of  Delphi  and  Olympia,  a  vas.t  number  of 
inscribed  offerings — many  of  them  of  great  antiquity — con- 
taining in  their  dedicatory  inscriptions  curious  and  in  some  in- 
stances detailed  notices  of  historical  events,  of  the  utmost  value 
to' the  historian.  Of  the  latter  class  of  monuments  Herodotus 
shows  himself  to  have  been  a  diligent  observer ;  and  considerable 
portions  of  his  history  are  authenticated  in  this  satisfactory 
manner.  To  instance  from  a  single  book — the  independence  of 
Phrygia  under  a  royal  line  affecting  the  names  of  Midas  and 
Gordias,  the  wealth  and  order  of  succession  of  the  last  or  Merm- 
nade  dynasty  of  Lydian  kings,  the  enormous  riches  of  Croesus, 
the  friendly  terms  on  which  he  stood  with  Sparta,  and  his  great 
devotion  to  the  Greek  shrines ;  the  escape  of  Arion  from  ship- 
wreck, the  filial  devotion  of  Cleobis  and  Bito,  and  the  repulse  of 
the  Spartans  by  the  Tegeans  on  their  first  attempt  to  conquer 
Arcadia,  are  all  supported  by  this  kind  of  testimony  within  the 
space  of  seventy  chapters  after  the  history  opens.®  More  im- 
portant than  any  of  these  instances  is  that  of  the  two  pillars  of 


'  As  the  public  registers  (itvaypcupal)  E.  T. ;  and  C.  Muller*8  Fr.  Hist.  Gr.,  vol.  i. 

at  Sparta  (Plut.  Vit.  Ages.  c.  19),  cou-  p.  xviii.).   Hellanicus  in  his  *  Priestesses 

taining  the  names  of  all  the  kings,  and  of  Juno/  and  his  *  Camean  Victors/  fol- 

(probably)  the  number  of  vears  they  lowed  no  doubt  the  authentic  catalogues 

reigned — the  ancient  chronicles  {iipxtua  at  Sparta  and  Argos.   TimsBus  compared 

ypdfifiara)  at  Elis  (Pausan.  V.  iv.  §  4) —  the  lists  of  archons  at  Athens,  kings  and 

the  registers  at  Sicyon  and  Argos  (Flut.  ephors  at  Sparta,  and  priestesses  at  Ai>gos, 

de  Mus.  p.  1134  A.  B.) — the  list  of  the  with  the  catalogue  of  the  Olympic  victors 

Olvmpian  victors  from  the  time  of  Co*  (Polyb.  1.  s.  c).  Eratosthenes  and  Apol- 

reebuSf  preserved  in  the  sanctuary  of  lodonis  seem  to  have  founded  their  early 

Jupiter  at  Olympia  (Pausan.  y.  viii.  S3;  Greek  chronology,  first  on  the  list  <^ 

Euseb.  Chron.  Can.  Pars  I.  c.  xxxii.) —  Spartan  kings,  and  then  on  the  Olympic 

that  of  the  Camean  victors  at  Spa^rta  catalogue.  (Miiller's  Dorians,  1.  s.  c.) 

(Athen.  xiv.p.635  E.)— and  that  of  the  •  See  L  14,  24,  25,  31,  50-2,  66,  69. 

archons  at  Athens  (Polyb.  xiT.  zii.  §  I).  •  Further  instances  of  the  careful  obser- 

*  Charon's  work  on  the  '  Chief  Rulers  vance  by  Herodotus  of  such  memorials 

of  Sparta'  was  probably  taken  from  the  will  be  foimd  i.  92;  ii.  181,  182 ;  iii.  47; 

ancient  registers  of  the  Lacedaemonians  iv.  15, 152;  v.  59-61,  77;  vi.  14;  vii.  228; 

(see  O.  Miiller's  Dorians,  vol.  i.  p.  150,  and  in  the  passages  noted  below. 
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Darius,  which  contained  an  account,  both  in  Greek  and  in  Per- 
sian, of  the  forces  wherewith  that  monarch  crossed  the  Bos- 
phorus,  and  which  were  seen  by  Herodotus,  in  detached  pieces, 
at  Byzantium.^  Of  equal  consequence  was  the  famous  tripod, 
part  gold  and  part  bronze,  which  the  confederate  Greeks  dedi- 
cated after  the  victory  of  Platsea  to  Apollo  at  Delphi,  whereon 
were  inscribed  the  names  of  the  various  states  that  took  part 
against  the  Persians  in  the  great  struggle,  from  which  Herodotus 
was  able  to  authenticate  his  lists  of  the  combatants.^  Other 
monuments  of  the  same  kind  are  known  to  have  existed,^  and 
in  addition  to  them,  historical  paintings,  whether  in  the  shape 
of  votive  tablets,  as  that  dedicated  by  Mandrocles  the  Samian 
in  the  temple  of  Juno  at  Samos,^  or  of  mere  ornaments,  as  those 
wherewith  Pericles  adorned  the  Poecil^,^  would  serve  as  striking 
memorials  of  particularly  important  occurrences.  From  these 
and  similar  sources  of  information  Herodotus  would  be  able  to 
check  the  accounts  oraUy  delivered  to  him,  and  in  some  cases 
to  "fill  them  up  with  accuracy.  It  has  been  said  that  he  "  was 
by  no  means  so  zealous  an  investigator  of  this  class  of  monu- 
ments as  might  have  been  desired;"^  and  undoubtedly  it  would 
have  been  highly  interesting  to  ourselves  had  his  work  con- 
tained fuller  and  more  exact  descriptions  of  them.  But  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  his  history  would  not  have  been  injured 
as  a  composition  by  a  larger  infusion  of  the  element  of  autiqua- 
rianism.  We  are  not  to  conclude  that  his  inquiries  were  limited 
to  the  monuments  of  the  contents  of  which  he  makes  distinct 
mention,  since  he  does  not  go  on  the  general  plan  of  parading 
the  authorities  for  his  statements ;  and,  with  regard  to  some  of 
the  most  important  of  the  monmnental  records  which  he  cit^, 
it  is  only  casually  and  as  it  were  by  accident  that  he  lets  us  see 
he  was  acquainted  with  them.^  His  practice  of  observing  is 
sufficiently  apparent;  and  it  is  but  fair  to  presume  that  he 
carried  it  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  can  be  exactly  proved 


*  Cf.  iy.  87.  "^  If  Herodotus  had  not' happened,  in 

*  This  inscription  has  been  recently  re-  speaking  of  the  desertion  to  the  Greek 
ooTered.  See  notes  on  viii.  82,  and  ix.  84.  side  of  a  Tenian  vessel  before  the  battle 

*  As  the  colosMd  statue  of  Jupiter  at  of  Salamis  (viii.  82),  to  notice  the  in- 
Olympia,  on  the  base  of  which  were  also  scriptio^  of  the  Tenians  upon  the  Delphic 
engraved  the  names  of  the  Greeks  who  tripod  on  that  account,  it  might  have 
combated  the  Persians.  See  Pausan.  Y.  been  doubtful  whether  he  had  seen,  or 
xziiL  §  1,  and  compare  note  to  book  ix.  noticed,  that  most  important  monument. 
ch.  28.  In  his  direct  account  of  the  dedication  of 

*  Herod,  iv.  88.        *  Pausan.  I.  XT.  the  tripod  (ix.  81)  he  says  nothing  of  its 

*  Mure's  Literature  of  Greece^  vol.  iv.  having  borne  any  inscription, 
p.  312. 
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from  his  writings.  It  is  certain  that  he  visited  all  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  Greek  shrines ;  ®  and,  when  there,  his  inquisitive 
turn  of  mind  would  naturally  lead  him  to  make  a  general 
examination  of  the  offerings.  If  we  view  his  references  to  these 
objects,  not  as  intended  for  an  enumeration  of  all  that  he  had 
seen,  but  as  a  set  of  specimens,  indicating  the  range  and  general 
character  of  his  inquiries,  we  shall  probably  form  a  far  truer 
estimate  of  his  labours  in  this  respect  than  if  we  regarded  his 
investigations  as  only  extending  just  so  far  as  we  can  distinctly 
trace  them.  So,  too,  with  respect  to  the  other  class  of  monu- 
ments— ^the  public  registers,  containing  the  lists  of  kings,  priests, 
archons,  &c. — ^it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  he  had  not 
seen  them  because  he  nowhere  quotes  them  as  authorities.  It 
is  impossible  that  they  should  have  been  unknown  to  him,  or 
when  known  have  failed  to  attract  his  attention ;  and  we  might 
therefore  conclude,  even  without  any  evidence  direct  or  indirect, 
that  he  must  have  made  use  of  them  to  some  extent  As  the 
case  stands,  we  may  go  a  step  further,  and  regard  it  as  in  the 
highest  degree  probable  that  in  tracing  the  pedigree  of  the 
Spartan  kings  to  Hercules,'  Herodotus  followed  the  authority  of 
the  Lacedaemonian  anagraphs  ;  and  if  so,  we  may  perhaps  refer 
to  the  same  source  his  general  notions  of  Greek  chronology.^ 

The  foreign  countries  whose  history  Herodotus  embraced  in 
his  general  scheme,  present  in  regard  to  their  monumental 
records  all  possible  varieties,  from  entire  defect  to  the  most 
copious  abundance.  Egypt,  Babylonia,  and  Persia,  the  most 
important  of  them,  possessed  in  their  inscriptions  upon  rocks, 
temples,  palaces,  papyrus-rolls,  bricks,  and  cylinders,  a  series  of 
contemporary  documents,  extending,  in  the  case  of  the  last- 
mentioned,  to  the  foundation  of  the  monarchy,  and  in  the  other 
two  going  back  to  a  far  higher  actual  date,  though  not  to  a 


•  As  Delphi  Ci.  14,  19,  25,  Ac),  Do-  204),  reckoned  according  to  his  own  esti- 
dona  (ii.  52),  Abso  (-viii.  27),  Tenarum  mate  of  three  generations  to  the  oentiuy 
(i.  24),  ApoUo  Ismenius  at  Thebes  (i.  52;  (ii.  142),  would  give  for  the  time  of  the 
V.  59),  Juno  at  Samos  (ii.  182 ;  iii.  60),  hero  little  more  than  700  years  before 
Diana  at  Ephesus  (i.  92),  Venus  at  Cp6n6  Herodotus,  instead  of  900,  which  is  his 
(ii.  181),  E^htheus  at  Athens  (viii.  55 ;  calculation  (ii.  145).  He  must  therefore 
comp.  y.  77),  ApoUo  at  Thomas  (i.  69),  have  poraessed  some  more  definite  chro- 
&c.  noloeical  basis,  which  may  have  been 

•  Herod,  vii.  204  ;  viii.  131.  furnished  by  the  Spartan  registers,  if 
^  It  is  evident  that  Herodotus  did  not  (as  O.  Mikller  conjectures.  Dor.  vol.  i. 

obtain  his  dates  for  the  times  of  Hercules  p.  150)  they  contained  not  merely  the 

and  of  the  Trojan  war  from  a  mere  com-  names  of  the  kings,  but  the  length  of 

putation  by  generations;  for  the  21  ge-  their  reigns, 
nerations  from  Leouidas  to  Hercules  (vii. 
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period  so  early  in  the  lives  of  the  nations.  The  recent  dis- 
coveries in  Mesopotamia,  which  have  so  completely  authen- 
ticated the  historical  scheme  of  Berosus  both  in  its  outline  and 
its  details,^  prove  that  to  the  Babylonians  the  history  of  their 
country  as  written  upon  its  monuments  was  open,  and  could  be 
traced  back  with  accuracy  for  2000  years  before  it  merged  into 
mere  myth  and  fable.  In  Egypt  a  still  earlier  date  is  said  to 
have  been  reached,  and — whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  his- 
torical character  of  the  more  ancient  kings — at  least  from  Ihe 
time  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  which  is  anterior  to  the  Exodus 
of  the  Jews,  the  monuments  contained  contemporary  records  of 
the  several  monarchs,  and  abundant  materials  for  an  exact  and 
copious  history.^  In  Per8ia,-«which,  on  starting  into  life,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  inheritance  of  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  civilisa- 
tion, writing  seems  to  have  been  in  use  from  the  first ;  and  the 
sculptured  memorials,  which  still  exist,  of  Cyrus,  Darius,  and 
Xerxes  are  evidences  of  the  fact  witnessed  by  Herodotus  in 
several  places,*  that  monumental  records  were  in  common  use 
under  the  early  Achsemenian  kings.  These  seem  to  have  con- 
sisted not  only  of  grand  public  inscriptions  upon  pillars,  rocks, 
tombs,  and  palaces,^  but  also  of  more  private  and  more  copious 
documents,  preserved  in  the  treasuries  of  the  empire,  at  Babylon, 
Susa,  Ecbatana,  &c,^  and  written  upon  skins  or  parchment,^ 
which  contained  a  variety  of  details  concerning  the  court  and 
empire,  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the  historian.^    In  Scythia, 


*  See  the  Essays  on  Babylonian  and  otheni  belonging  to  later  kings.  Pillar 
Assyrian  History,  appended  to  book  i.  inscriptions  are  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
Essays  tL  and  vii.  (iv.  87  an<r91);  but  their  more  perish- 

'  See  the  Historical  Notice  of  Egypt  able  nature  has  caused  them  generally 

in  the  Appendix  to  book  ii.  to  disappear. 

-*  Book  iii.  136;  book  iv.  chs.  87  and  «  See  Ezra,  v.  17 ;  vi.  1-2.    These  re- 

91 ;  book  vii.  ch.  100 ;  book  viii.  ch.  90.  cords  or  chronicles  are  frequently  men- 

*  Rock  inscriptions  of  Darius  remain  tioned  by  the  Jewish  historians.  See, 
at  Behistun  and  at  Elwand,  near  Hama-  besides  the  above  passages,  Ezra  iv.  15, 
dan;  similar  memorials  of  Xerxes  are  19;  Esther  ii.  23;  vi.  1;  Apoc.  Esdr. 
fitand  at  Elwand,  and  at  Van  in  Armenia,  vi.  23. 

The  tomb  of  Darius  at  Nakhsh-i-Rustam  ^  Ai^cfxil  $aa'i\ueai  is  the  name  under 

has  one  perfect  and  one  imperfect  inscrip*  which  Ctesias  spoke  of  them  (ap.  Diod. 

tion — neither  however,  apparently,  that  Sic.  ii.  32 ).    He  says  they  contained  a 

recorded  by  Strabo  (xv.  p.  1036).    The  regular  digest    of  the  ancient  Persian 

tomb  of  Cyrus  had  an  inscription,  as  we  history  (r&s  wa\aiiis  irp^cis  avvrtray' 

learn  bo-^i  from  Strabo  (1.  s.  c.)  and  Ar-  fi4ycu:),  and  that  the  keeping  of  them 

rian  (vi.  29 ;  see  note  on  book  i.  ch.  214),  was  enforced  by  law. 

and  the  area  which  enclosed  it  is  still  ^  Among  the  contents  of  the  Royal 

marked  by  pillars  on  which  we  read  the  Chronicles  may  be  confidently  enume- 

words,  "  I  am  Cyrus  the  king — the  Achse-  rated  all  decrees  made  by  any  king  ( Ezr. 

The  great  palace  at  Persepolis  v.  17  ;  vi.  2-3),  all  signal  services  of  any 


contains  no  fewer  than  four  inscriptions    subject  (Eath.  vi.  1-2;  comp.  Herod,  viii. 
of  DariuB  and  four  of  Xerxes,  as  well  as    85  and  90),   catalogues  of  the  troops 
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on  the  other  hand,  and  among  the  rude  tribes  who  inhabited 
Northern  Africa,  writing  of  any  kind  was  probably  unknown ; 
and  the  traditions  of  the  natives  were  altogether  destitute  of 
confirmation  from  monmnental  sources.  Other  nations  occupied 
an  intermediate  position  between  these  extremes  of  abundance 
and  want.  Media  from  the  time  of  Cyaxares,*  Lydia,^  Phrygia,* 
and  the  kingdoms  of  Western  Asia  generally,^  were  undoubtedly 
acquainted  with  letters ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
they  were  in  possession  of  any  very  ancient  or  very  important 
written  records.  Monumental  remains  of  an  early  date  in  these 
countries  are  either  entirely  deficient,  or  at  best  extremely 
scanty,  and  such  of  them  as  possessed  a  native  literature  be- 
trayed, by  the  absurdity  and  mythic  character  of  their  annals,  a 
lamentable  want  of  authentic  materials  for  their  early  history.* 
Our  chief  inquiry  in  the  present  place  will  therefore  be  how  far 
Herodotus,  or  those  from  whom  he  derived  his  information,  may 
be  presumed  to  have  had  access  to  the  monumental  stores  which 


brought  into  the  field  on  great  oooaaions 
(Herod,  vii.  100) ,  statements  of  the  amount 
of  revenue  to  be  drawn  from  each  of  the 
provinces  (comp.  Herod,  iii.  90-94),  &c 
Heeren  (As.  Nat.  i.  p.  86)  supposes,  that 
"  all  the  king's  words  and  actions  "  were 
placed  upon  record,  and  calls  the  Chro- 
nicles "Diaries/'  but  this  view  is  not 
supported  by  his  authorities.  The  royal 
scribes  {ypofifMn-urraX)  seem  certainly  to 
have  been  in  constant  attendance  upon 
the  king  (see,  besides  Herod,  vii.  100, 
and  viii.  90,  Esther  iii.  12,  and  viii.  9), 
and  were  ready  ta  record  any  remarkable 
occurrence;  but  it  is  not  pi%bable  that 
they  were  bound  to  enter  the  events  of 
each  day. 

'  No  strictly  Median  records  have 
come  down  to  us,  nor  have  we  positive 
proof  of  any  acquaintance  on  the  part  of 
the  Medes  with  letters.  The  ancient 
portions  of  the  iSendavesta,  which  be- 
longed to  them  in  common  with  other 
nations  of  the  Arian  stock,  were  cei*tainly 
handed  down  by  memory.  But  it  can 
hardly  be  supposed  that  after  the  con- 
quest of  Assyria  by  Cyaxares,  the  Medes 
would  remain  without  an  alphabet.  Pro- 
bably the  Persian  alphabet  Lb  that  framed 
by  the  Arian  Medes  on  coming  in  contact 
with  the  Assyrians.  The  Persians  would 
naturally  adopt  it  from  them  on  their 
conquest  of  Media. 

'  No  Lydian*  inscriptions  have  been 
a«  yet  discovered,  though  the  tomb  of 
Alyattes,  which  had  inscriptions  in  the 


time  of  Herodotus  (i.  93),  has  been  care- 
fully explored  (see  note  *  to  book  i.  ch. 
93).  The  Lydians,  however,  are  likely 
to  have  used  letters  at  least  as  early  as 
the  Asiatic  Greeks. 

'  Several  Phrygian  inscriptions,  chiefly 
epitaphs,  have  been  discovered  in  this 
country.  They  are  all  probably  more 
ancient  than  the  Persian  conquest  of  Asia 
Minor.  The  only  one  of  much  impor- 
tance is  the  inscription  on  the  tomb  of 
king  Midas  at  Doganlu.  (See  note  *  on 
book  i.  ch.  14,  and  compare  Appendix 
to  Book  i..  Essay  zi.) 

*  As  Lycia,  Cilicia,  and  Armenia.  The 
Lycian  writing  appears  on  coins  and  in- 
scriptions, which  are  abundant,  but 
which  seem  to  be  none  earlier  than  the 
time  of  OrcESus  (FeUows's  Lycian  Coins ; 
Chronolog.  Table).  Cilician  writing  is 
found  on  coins  only.  Armenia  has  some 
important  rock  inscriptions.  They  are 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Van,  and 
belong  to  a  dynasty  of  native  kings,  who 
appear  to  have  reigned  during  the  se- 
venth and  eighth  centuries  b.  c.  (See 
Col.  Kawlinson's  Commentary  on  the 
Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Babylonia  and 
Assyiia,  p.  75.) 

*  The  fragments  of  Xanthus  Lydos 
prove  the  Lydian  annals  to  have  run  up 
into  myth  at  a  time  not  much  preceding 
Gvges.  The  Armenian  histories  of  Moses 
of  Chor^n^  and  others,  are  yet  more  com- 
pletely fabulous. 
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existed  in  such  abundance  in  Egypt,  Babylon,  and  in  various 
parte  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  from  which,  in  two  cases  out  of 
the  three,  authentic  histories  were  actually  composed  more  than 
a  century  later  by  natives  of  the  countries  in  question.* 

With  regard  to  Egypt,  Herodotus  has  distinctly  stated  that 
his  informante  we're  the  prieste.*  The  sacerdotal  body  attached 
to  the  service  of  the  temple  of  Pbtha  at  Memphis  furnished  him 
with  the  bulk  of  his  early  Egyptian  history ;  and  he  was  further 
at  the  pains  to  t^st  the  accounte  which  he  received  from  this 
quarter  by  seeking  information  on  the  same  pointe  frx)m  the 
prieste  of  Amun  at  Thebes,  and  of  Ra  at  Heliopolis.  It  may 
perhaps  be  questioned  whether  he  obtained  JBiccess  to  the  eccle- 
siastics of  the  highest  rank  and  greatest  learning  in  Egypt,  or 
only  to  certain  subordinates  and  underlings ;  but  even  in  the 
latter  case  he  wovld  draw  his  narrative  from  persons  to  whom 
the  monumental  history  of  their  country  was  open ;  for  this  his- 
tory was  recorded  without  concealment  upon  the  temples  and 
other  public  edifices.  What  prevented  his  Egyptian  history 
from  having  a  greater  character  of  authenticity  was,  not  the 
Ignorance,  but  the  dishonesty  of  his  informante,  who  purposely 
exaggerated  the  glories  of  their  nation,  and  concealed  ite  dis- 
graces and  defeate.  It  is  perhaps  on  the  whole  more  likely  that 
he  had  his  historical  information  from  the  highest  than  fix)m 
any  inferior  quarter.  His  own  rank  and  station,  the  circum- 
stances under  which  he  visited  Egypt,^  his  entire  satisfaction 
with  his  information,^  and  the  harmony  which  he  found  in  the 
accounte  given  him  in  remote  places,*  all  seem  to  favour  the 
.  supposition  that  he  obtained  access  to  the  chief  persons  in  the 
Egyptian  hierarchy,  who  however  took  advantege  of  his  sim- 
plicity and  ignorance  of  the  language,  whether  spoken  or 
written,^  to  impose  upon  him  sSich  a  history  of  their  country  as 


*  By  Maneiho  the  Sebennyte,  and  Be-  yio^r^s  ff^iai.  As  this  harmony 
roeus  the  Babylonian,  both  contempo-  was  not  the  natural  agreement  of  truth, 
raries  of  Alexander.  it  could  only  be  the  artificial  agreement 

*  Herod.  iL  3,  99,  118,  136,  142,  &o.  of  concerted  falsehood.     The  priests  of 
^  Supri^  p.  11.  Memphis  must  have  prepared  their  bre- 

*  Herodotus  calls  his  informants  thren  of  Thebes  and  Heliopolis  for  the 
throughout  '*  the  priests  **—  not  "  certain  inquiries  of  the  ciuious  Greek,  and  have 
priests."  It  belong  to  his  simplicity  instructed  them  as  to  the  answers  which 
to  use  no  exaggeration  in  such  a  matter,  they  should  give.  Such  communica- 
AKain,  he  goes  to  Heliopolis  because  the  tions  would  most  naturally  take  place 
priests  there  were  klyvxrltty  Xo-  between  the  leading  members  of  the 
yidtrarotf   and  receives  information  sacerdotal  coUeges. 

from  those  whom  he  so  characterises        '  That  Herodotus  did  not  understand 

(it  3).  the  written  character,  is  evident  from 

'  See  iL     4.    ^t    %K^0¥   dfioKO'  his  mentioning  that  the  inscription  on 

VOL.  !•  E 
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they  wished  to  pass  cun-ent  among  the  Greeks.  Accordingly 
they  magnified  their  autiquity  beyond  even  their  own  notions  of 
it,^  reading  him  long  lists  of  monarchs  whom  they  represented 
as  consecutive,  whereas  they  knew  them  to  have  been  often 
contemporary.  They  concealed  from  him  altogether  the  dark 
period  in  their  history — the  time  of  their  oppression  under  the 
Hyksos,  or  shepherd-kings — of  which  he  obtained  but  a  single 
dim  and  indistinct  glimpse,^  not  furnished  him  apparently  by 
the  priests,  but  by  the  memory  of  the  people.  They  knowingly 
falsified  their  monuments  by  assigning  a  late  date  to  the 
pyramid-kings,*  whom  they  disliked,  by  which  they  flattered 
themselves  that  they  degraded  them.  They  distorted  the  true 
narrative  of  Sennacherib's  miraculous  discomfiture,  and  made  it 
tend  to  the  glorification  of  one  of  their  own  body.*  They  suc- 
ceeded in  concealing  all  other  invasions  of  their  territory  by  the 
kings  of  Assyria  and  Babylon,  even  when  subsequent  to  the 
settlement  of  the  Greeks  in  their  country.*  Again,  they  were 
willing,  in  order  to  flatter  their  Greek  allies,  to  bend  their  his- 
tory into  accordance  with  the  mythology  of  the  Hellenic  race, 
and  submitted  even  to  manufacture  a  monarch  for  the  express 
purpose  of  accommodating  their  inquisitive  friends.'  Thus  in 
spite  of  the  abimdance  of  monumental  records  from  which  the 
Egyptian  informants  of  our  author  had  it  in  their  power  to  draw. 


the  pyramid  of  Cheops  was  translated  to 
him  by  his  interpreter  (ii.  125).  His  ig- 
norauce  of  the  spoken  language  appears 
from  his  mistnmslations  6f  particular 
words,  as  of  Pir6mis,  which  he  renders 
"  gentleman"  {Ka\hs  K&yadSs),  whereas  it 
meant  simply  "man  "or  *  *  human  being." 

>  See  Herod,  fi.  100  and  142, 143.  By 
representing  their  priests  as  equally  nu- 
merous with  their  kings,  and  decUring 
the  priesthood  to  have  descended  in  the 
direct  line  from  father  to  sou,  the  Mem- 
phite  informants  of  Herodotus  gave  him 
the  notion  that  a  settled  monarchy  had 
endured  in  Egypt  for  above  11,000  years. 
Their  own  records,  even  making  no  al- 
lowance for  contemporary  kings  or  dy- 
nasties, gave  a  total  of  little  more  than 
5000  years ;  and  (according  to  Syncellus) 
Manetho,  making  some  allowance  on  both 
scores,  reduced  the  time  between  Menes 
and  Herodotus  to  less  than  3500  years. 

'  In  the  tradition,  noticed  in  iJook  ii. 
ch.  128,  that  the  pyramids  were  the  work 
of  "  the  sheplierd  Philition  "  (see  note  ad 
loc.).    This  tradition,  which  conflicted 


with  the  account  received  from  the 
priests,  is  ascribed  by  Herodotus  to  "  the 
i^gyptians." 

<  Herod,  ii.  124-9.  The  priests  seem 
to  have  placed  the  pyramid-kings— who. 
really  intervened  between  Menee  and 
Nitocris — as  late  as  they  could  venture 
to  do  without  incurring  a  great  risk  of 
detection.  As  a  remarkable  inscription 
of  Asychis  (Herod,  ii.  136)  made  express 
mention  of  the  stone  pyramids,  it  would 
have  been  rash  to  state  that  their  builders 
lived  later  than  that  monarch. 

*  Sethos  (Herod,  ii.  141). 

*  As  that  of  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the 
reign  of  Apries  (Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  x.  10 ; 
Beros.  Fr.  14 ;  compare  Jerem.  xlvi.  25* 
6  ;  Ezek.  xxix.  19 ;  xxx.  24-5).  Several 
of  the  Assyrian  monarchs,  besides  Sen- 
nacherib, attacked  or  received  tribute 
from  Egypt,  as  Sardanapalus  L,  Sargon, 
Esar-Haddon,  and  his  son. 

^  Proteus,  a  name  which  bears  no  re- 
semblance to  any  of  those  in  Manetho's 
lists. 
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his  Egyptian  history  is  fidl  of  error,  because  they  intentionally 
garbl^  and  falsified  their  own  annals,  while  he,  &om  his 
ignorance  of  their  language,  was  unable  to  detect  the  imposture.* 
Still,  where  national  vanity  or  other  special  causes  did  not  inter- 
fere, the  history  will  be  found  to  be  fairly  authentic.  The  kings 
themselves  appear,  with  but  one  or  two  exceptions,*  in  the  lists 
of  Manetho,  and  upon  the  monuments ;  the  chronological  order 
of  their  reigns  is  preserved  with  a  single  dislocation;^  the 
periods  of  prosperity  and  oppression  are  truly  marked;^  the 
great  works  are  assigned  for  the  most  part  to  their  real  authors ; 
even  the  extravagance  of  the  chronology  is  not  without  an  his- 
toric basis,  marking  as  it  does  the  &ct>  confirmed  by  Manetho, 
that  the  Egyptians  could  produce  a  catalogue  of  several  hundred 
persons  who  had  borne  the  title  of  king  in  their  country  between 
Menes  and  the  Bamesside  monarchs.^  Hence,  when. the  monu- 
ments are  silent,  and  the  statements  of  Herodotus  are  not 
incompatible  vnth  those  of  Manetho,  they  possess  considerable 
weight,  and  may  fairly  be  accepted  as  having  at  least  a  basis  of 
truth.  They  come  from  persons  who  had  means  of  knowing 
the  real  history  of  their  country,  and  who  did  not  falsify  it 
wantonly  or  unless  to  serve  a  purpose :  they  may  therefore  be 
taken  to  be  correct  in  their  general  outline  except  where  they 
subserve  national  vanity  or  have  otherwise  a  suspicious  appear- 
ance. On  these  grounds  the  reign  of  Sethos  in  some  part  of 
Egypt,  and  the  dodecarchy,  for  which  Herodotus  is  the  sole 
authority,  may  perhaps  be  entitled  to  rank  as  historic  facts, 
though  unconfirmed  by  other  writers.* 


*  It  may  be  doubted  whether  even  the 
interpretera  could  read  the  hieroglyphios. 
Meet  probably  they  only  understood  the 
demotic  character. 

'  Proteus,  Anysis,  and  Sethos  are  the 
only  monarchs  whose  names  cannot  be 
recognised  among  Manetho's  kings.  One 
of  these  ( Anysis)  can  be  otherwise  iden- 
tified.    He  is  certainly  Bocchoris. 

^  That  of  the  Pyramid-Kings.  See 
note  *  on  the  last  page. 

'  The  glory  of  the  Ramesside  dynasties 
(19th  and  20th  of  Manetho)  is  distinctly 
indicated  by  the  expeditions  of  Sesostris 
and  the  wealth  of  Rhampsinitus.  The 
Bufferings  st  the  time  of  the  Exodus  seem 
to  be  mythically  expressed  by  the  blind- 
ness of  Phero.  The  oppression  endured 
under  the  pyramid  biulders  is  undoubt- 
edly a  fiust.  The  decline  of  the  empire 
under  the  Tanite  kings  is  marked  by 


the  general  poverty  in  the  reign  of 
Asychis. 

*  Manetho  has  between  four  and  five 
hundred  kings  during  this  interval.  With 
a  deduction  on  account  of  two  peciiliarly 
suspicious  cases  (Dyn.  7.  70  kings,  in  70 
days;  and  Dyn.  17.  43  kings,  shepherds, 
and  43  kings,  Thebans),  the  number  re- 
maining is  354,  a  near  approach  to  the 
330  of  Herodotus. 

^  Since  the  first  edition  of  this  work 
was  published,  a  discovery  has  been 
made,  confirming  very  remarkably  one 
of  these  Herodotean  statements.  The 
annals  of  Esar-Haddon's  son  and  suc- 
cessor show  that  Egypt  was  actually 
split  up  in  his  time  into  as  many  as 
twenty  kingdoms.  Herodotus  is  thus 
shown  to  be  quite  right  as  to  his  general 
fact,  and  only  incorrect  as  to  the  exact 
number. 
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In  Babylon  Herodotus  appears  to  have  obtained  some  of  his 
information  from  the  Chaldseans  attached  to  the  temple  of 
Belus,*  who  were  persons  to  whom  the  real  history  of  their 
native  land  must  undoubtedly  have  been  familiar.  It  is  how- 
ever very  doubtful  whether  he  derived  much  of  his  information 
from  this  quarter.*  His  Babylonian  history  may  be  said  to  be 
correct  in  outline  J  and  tolerably  exact  in  certain  important  par- 
ticulars.^ Still  it  contains  some  most  remarkable  mistakes,^ 
which  seem  to  show  either  that  the  persons  from  whom  he 
derived  his  materials  were  not  well  versed  in  their  country's 
annals,  or  that  he  misunderstood  their  communications.  The 
mistakes  in  question,  it  is  worthy  of  special  remark,  unlike  those 
which  disfigure  his  Egyptian  history,  occur  in  the  most  recent 
portion  of  the  narrative,  where  conscious  falsification  would 
have  been  most  easy  of  detection,  and  therefore  least  likely  to 
have  been  adventured  on.  It  seems  probable  that  Herodotus 
paid  but  a  single  hasty  visit  to  the  Mesopotamian  capital,  and 
when  there  he  may  have  found  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  a 
qualified  interpreter.^^  He  would  also,  as  a  Greek,  be  destitute 
of  any  particular  claim  on  the  attention  of  the  Babylonian 


>  See  Herod,  i.  18t,  mbjin,  and  183. 

'  The  only  information  expressly  as- 
cribed to  the  Chaldseans  consists  of  de- 
tails respecting  the  temple  of  Belus. 
Herodotus  does  not  say  whence  he  de- 
rived his  historical  materials. 

«  Carrying  back  Babylonian  history 
for  some  seven  hundred  years,  he  noticed, 
in  the  first  place,  two  periods ;  one — 
the  first— during  which  it  was  imder 
Assyria,  yet  had  sovereigns  of  its  own, 
like  Semiramis  (i.  184);  the  other,  dur* 
ing  which  it  was  independent  (L  106, 
178).  The  period  of  independence  he 
knew  to  be  little  more  than  two  genera- 
tions (compare  i.  74  and  188); — that  of 
subjection  he  was  aware  exceeded  six 
centuries.  This  latter  he  also  divided 
(as  Berosus  does)  into  two  portions,  a 
longer,  and  a  shorter  one ;  while  Assyria 
was  a  great  empire,  and  while  she  was 
only  a  powerful  kingdom.  This  divi- 
sion appears  to  corivspond  to  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Assyrian  dynasties  of  Berosus. 

'  As  in  the  duration  of  the  first  As- 
tyrian  dynasty — where  his  520  years  (i. 
95)  manifestly  represent  the  (more  exact) 
526  years  of  Berosus  (ap.  £useb.  Chron. 
Can.  pars  I.  cap.  iv.) ;  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  mdependence  on  the  de- 
struction of  Nineveh  (L  178);  in  the 


name  of  the  last  king  (Labynetusa 
Kabunahit),  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
capture  of  Babylon  (i.  191);  in  the  time 
of  Semiramis  (i.  184),  &c, 

*  Particularly  the  following: — 1.  That 
Labynetus  {Nabttnahit)  was  tiie  son  of  a 
former  king,  and  of  a  queen  (Nitocris) ; 
2.  That  he  immediately  succeeded  the 
latter ;  3.  That  the  Babylonian  monarch, 
contemporary  with  Cyaxares,  was  also 
named  Labvnetus;  4.  That  he  was  the 
father  of  the  last  king;  and  5.  That 
queens  ever  ruled  at  Babylon  in  their 
own  name. 

^  The  Qreek  refugees  in  Persia  would 
study  Persum,  the  official  language, 
rather  than  any  other.  The  Chaldieans 
on  the  other  hand  would  speak  the 
Semitic  dialect  of  the  inscriptions,  and 
understand  the  ancient  Scythic  language 
of  their  country,  but  would  have  little 
knowledge  of  Persian.  The  communica- 
tions between  Herodotus  and  the  Chal- 
dsan  priests  would  be  much  like  Uiose 
which  take  place  now-a  days  between 
inquisitive  European  travellers  and 
^ve  Pekin  Mandarins,  through  the 
mtervention  of  some  foreign  settler  at 
Canton,  who  has  picked  up  a  slight 
smattering  of  the  local  colloquial  dialect. 
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Savons,  and  he  would  therefore  naturally  be  left  to  pick  up  the 
bulk  of  his  information  from  those  who  made  a  living  by  show- 
ing the  town  and  its  remarkable  buUdings  to  strangers.  The 
quality  of  the  historical  information  possessed  by  such  inform- 
ants may  be  judged  by  the  reader's  experience  of  this  class  of 
persons  at  the  present  day.  Herodotus  no  doubt  endeavoured 
to  penetrate  into  a  more  learned  circle,  but  the  Babylonians  of 
the  time  would  have  been  destitute  of  any  of  those  motives, 
whether  of  gratitude  or  of  self-interest,  which  induced  the 
Egyptian  priests  to  lay  aside  their  reserve,  and  consent  to 
gratify  the  curiosity  of  their  Greek  auxiliaries.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed at  any  rate,  that  in  the  Babylonian  history  of  our  author 
we  find  but  few  traces  of  that  exact  and  extensive  knowledge  of 
their  past  condition  which  the  Chaldsean  priest-caste  certainly 
possessed,  and  which  enabled  Berosus,  more  than  a  century 
later,  to  produce  a  narrative,  extending  over  a  space  of  above 
fifteen  hundred  years,  which  has  been  lately  confirmed  in 
numerous  instances  by  contemporary  documents,  and  which 
appears  to  have  been  most  completely  authentic 

The  Persian  informants  of  Herodotus  seem  to  have  consisted 
of  the  soldiers  and  oflBcials  of  various  ranks,  with  whom  he 
necessarily  cama  in  contact  at  Sardis  and  other  places,  where 
strong  bodies  of  the  dominant  people  were  maintained  con- 
stantly. He  was  born  and  bred  up  a  Persian  subject;  and 
though  in  his  own  city  Persians  might  Ite  rare  visitants,  every- 
where beyond  the  limits  of  the  Grecian  states  they  formed  the 
ofiicial  class,  and  in  the  great  towns  they  were  even  a  consider- 
able  section  of  the  population.^  This  would  be  the  case  nat 
only  in  Asia  Minor,  but  still  more  in  Babylon  and  Susa,  where 
the  court  passed  the  greater  portion  of  the  year — both  which 
cities  Herodotus  seems  to  have  visited.^    There  is  no  reason  to 


'  See  Herod,  y.  100-1 ;  yi.  4  and  20.  "  /  did  not  see  it**  {^it  fi4v  fity  obK  tVlor), 

*  The  viait  of  Herodotus  to  Babylon,  which  has  no  force  nor  fitneJBs  except 

although  doubted  by  some,  is  (I  tnink)  in  contrast  to  the  other  things  previously 

certain,  not  merely  from  the  minuteness  described,  which  he  must  mean  to  say 

of  his  descriptions  (i.  178-183),  but  from  that  he  did  see;  and  3.    The  statement 

several  little  touches;  e.  a,  1.  The  ex-  in  ch.  198,  that  he  refrained  from  men- 

pression  in  ch.  183,  "  as  tne  Chaldaeans  tioning  the  size  of  the  miUet  and  sesame 

8<mr  {&s  lAcyoK  01  Xa\8cuo(),  which  plants,  because  he  knew  that  those  who 

can  only  mean  "  as  they  told  me  when  had  not  visited  the  country  would  not  be- 

/  tmis  there.'*     2.  The  remark  in  the  same  lieve  what  he  had  previously  related  of 

chapter  with  regard  to  the  colossal  statue  the  produce.    The  visit  to  Susa  rests 

of  fol,  made  of  solid  gold  (comp.  Dan.  mainly  on  vi.  119;  it  receives,  however, 

lit  1),  which  once  stood  in  the  sacred  someconfirmationfromthe  account  of  the 

enclosure  of  the  great  temple  of  Belus —  royal  road  as  for  as  that  capital  in  v.  52. 
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believe  that  he  ever  set  foot  in  Persia  Proper,  or  was  in  a 
country  where  the  Arian  element  preponderated.  Hence  his 
mistakes  with  regard  to  the  Persian  religion,^  which  he  con- 
founded with  the  Scythic  worship  of  Susiana,  Armenia,  and 
Cappadocia.  Still  he  would  enjoy  abundant  opportunities  of 
making  himself  acquainted  with  the  views  entertained  on  the 
subject  of  their  previous  history  by  the  Persians  themselves — 
from  his  ready  access  to  them  in  his  earlier  years,  from  the 
number  of  Greeks  who  understood  their  language,  and,  above 
all,  from  the  existence  of  native  historians  to  whose  works  he 
had  access/  The  Persians,  from  the  date  of  their  conquest  of 
the  Modes,  possessed  (as  has  been  already  shown  ^  a  variety  of 
authentic  documents,  increasing  in  number  and  copiousness  with 
the  descent  to  moi*e  recent  times,  and  capable  of  serving  as  a 
solid  basis  for  history.  Moreover,  their  entire  annals  at  the 
time  when  Herodotus  wrote  were  comprised  within  a  space  of 
little  more  than  a  century — about  the  same  distance  which 
separates  the  Englishman  of  the  present  day  from  the  rebellion 
of  1745 — ^a  period  for  which  even  oral  tradition  is  a  tolerably 
safe  guide.  We  might  have  expected  under  these  circumstances 
a  more  purely  historic  narrative  of  the  events  in  question,  and  a 
greater  correctness,  if  not  a  greater  amplitude  of  detail,^  than 
file  work  of  Herodotus  is  found  in  fact  to  supply.  The  deficiency 
is  traceable  to  two  causes.  Among  the  Persians,  then  as  now, 
the  critical  judgment  %as  far  less  developed  than  the  imagina- 
tion ;  and  their  historians,  or  rather  chroniclers  (Xoyioi)^  delighted 
to  diversify  with  all  manner  of  romantic  circumstances  the  his- 
tory of  their  earlier  kings.  This  was  especially  the  ease  with 
Cyrus,  the  hero-founder  of  the  empire,  whose  adventures  were 
narrated  with  vast  exaggeration  and  immense  variety.^    Hero- 


'See  the  Essay  "On  the  Religion  of  tions;  so  probably  are  the  stories  of 

the  Ancient  Persians/'  SylosonandZopyrus; — thecircumstanoes 

^See  especially  book  i.  oh.  1;   and  of   the  expedition    of   D^us    against 

compare  i.  95,  and  214  gub  fin.    See  also  Scythia  are  probably  exaggerated.     It  is 

p.  42  of  this  chapter.  not  till  the  time  of  the  Ionian  revolt 

*  SupA,  p.  47.  that  the  Persian  history  becomes  fiilly 

•  The  early  history  of  Crrus  in  Hero-  trustworthy.  Among  the  omissions 
dotus  is  purely  romance — ^his  treatment  which  most  surprise  us  are  those  of 
of  Crcesus,  and  the  manner  of  his  own  the  Saoan  and  Bactrian  Mrars  of  Cyrus, 
death,  seem  to  be  fabulous  ; — ^in  the  the  reduction  of  Phoenicia,  Cyprus,  and 
history  of  Cambyses  and  of  the  Pseudo-  Cilicia  by  Cambyses;  the  revolt  of  the 
SmerdiB  are  several  important  errors; —  Modes  firom  Darius;  and  his  conquest  of 
the  debate  among  the  conspirators  as  to  a  part  of  India. 

the  best  form  of  government^  and  the  ^  As  Herodotus  himself  indicates.   See 

Btory  of  (Ebares,  are  most  certainly  fie-  L  95  and  214. 
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dotns  too  was  by  natural  temperament  inclined  to  look  with 
fEtvour  on  the  poetical  and  the  maryellous,  and  where  he  had  to 
choose  between  a  number  of .  conflicting  stories  would  be  dis- 
posed to  reject  the  prosaic  and  commonplace  for  the  romantic 
and  extraordinary.  •  Thus  he  may  often  have  accepted  an  account 
which  to  modems  seems  palpably  untrue  when  the  authentic 
version  of  the  story  came  actually  under  his  cognisance.  In 
other  cases  he  may  have  pieced  together  the  sober  relations  of 
writers  who  drew  from  the  monuments,  and  the  lively  inven- 
tions of  romancers,  not  perceiving  the  superiority  of  the  former.' 
Thus  his  narrative,  where  it  can  be  compared  with  the  Persian 
monumental  records,  presents  the  curious  contrast  of  minute 
and  exact  agreement  in  some  parts  with  broad  and  striking 
diversity  in  others — the  diversity  being  chiefly  in  those  points 
where  there  is  the  most  of  graphic  colouring  and  highly-wrought 
description — the  agreement  being  in  names,  dates,  and  the 
general  outline  of  the  results  attained  as  distinguished  from  the 
mode   in  which  they  were  accomplished.'     Unfortunately  a 


*  Hence  ariae  oontradicUoiiB,  as  that  in 
the  ScyUiian  war  of  Dariua,  where  the 
time  during  which  the  Persians  are 
actually  in  the  oountry,  and  the  time 
which  such  a  march  as  that  assigned 
them  must  have  occupied,  ore  wid^y  at 
variance.    See  note  to  hook  iv.  ch.  133. 

•The  period  of  Persian  history  for 
which  alone  this  comparison  is  at  pre- 
sent poflsible,  is  that  intervening  between 
the  death  of  Smerdis  and  the  (second) 
recovery  of  Babylon  by  Darius,  where 
the  Behistun  inscription  furnishes  a 
ronning  comment  upon  the  third  book 
of  Herodotus.  Here  the  name  of  Smerdis, 
his  secret  execution  by  his  brother,  the 
expedition  into  Egypt,  the  bursting  out 
of  the  VflgiAfi  revolution  while  he  was 
there,  the  death  of  Cambyses  on  bearing 
of  the  revolt^ 'the  quiet  enjoyment  of 
the  crown  for  a  while  by  the  Psendo- 
Smerdis,  his  personation  of  the  son  of 
Cyrus,  the  sudden  arrival  of  Darius,  his 
fix  companions,  their  names  with  one 
exception,  the  violent  death  of  the  pre- 
tender, the  period  of  troable  which  fol- 
lowed, the  revolt  and  reduction  of  Baby- 
loo- within  a  few  years,  are  aU  correctly 
■ti^ed  by  our  author,  whose  principcd 
misstatements  are  the  followmg  : — 1. 
The  exeeution  of  Smerdis  (Baidius)  after 
the  eommenoement  of  the  Egyptian 
expedition,  which  he  connects  with  the 
Btojy  of  his  drawing  the  Ethiopian  bow 


(Herod,  iii.  30);  2.  The  attack  of  the 
oonspirators  upon  the  Kagi  in  the  palace 
at  Suea,  and  the  struggle  there  (chs. 
76-9);  3.  The  debate  on  the  form  of 
government,  and  the  question  who 
should  be  king  (chs.  80-7^;  4.  The 
Median  character  of  the  revolution;  and 
5.  The  whole  story  of  the  mode  in  whieh 
Babylon  was  recovered.  He  also  mis- 
takes the  real  name  of  the  Magus,  which 
he  supposee  to  have  been  Smerdis.  The 
full  value  and  extent  of  our  author's 
correctness  are  best  estimated  by  contrast 
with  the  writer  who,  having  had  every 
opportunity  of  gaining  exact  informa- 
tion, professed  to  correct  the  errors  of 
one  wnom  he  did  not  scruple  to  cidl  **  a 
lying  chronicler "  (ap.  Phot.  Bibl.  Cod. 
LXioi.  ad  init.).  Ctesias  names  the 
brother  of  Cambyses,  Tanyoxarces ;  does 
not  allow  that  Cambyses  went  into 
Egypt;  makes  him  die  at  Babylon  of  an 
accidental  hurt  which  he  hsid  given 
himself;  places  the  Magian  revolution 
after  his  death;  corrupts  the  names  of 
two  out  of  the  six  oonspirators,  and 
entirelv  changes  the  names  of  the  othei 
four;  follows  H«rodoias  in  his  account 
of  the  death  of  the  Magus  and  of  the 
mode  in  which  Darius  became  king; 
gives  the  name  of  the  Magus  as  Sphen- 
dadates;  and  regardithe  whole  struggle 
as  one  purely  personal.  On  one  point 
only  does  Ctesias  improve  upon  his  pre. 
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direct  comparison  of  this  kind  can  but  rarely  be  made,  owing  to 
the  scantiness  of  the  Persian  records  at  present  discovered ;  but 
we  are  justified  in  assuming  from  the  coincidences  actually 
observable,  that  at  least  some  of  his  authorities  drew  their  his- 
tories from  the  monuments ;  and  it  even  seems  as  if  Herodotus 
had  himself  had  access  to  certain  of  the  most  important  of  those 
documents  which  were  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  empire. 
It  is  not  altogether  easy  to  understand  how  this  could  have  been 
brouglit  about,  but  perhaps  it  is  possible  that  either  at  Babylon 
or  at  Susa  he  may  have  obtained  Greek  transcripts  of  the 
records  in  question,  or  copies  may  have  existed  in  the  satrapial 
treasury  of  Sardis,  in  which  case  his  acquaintance  with  them 
would  cease  to  be  surprising.  The  instances  to  which  reference 
is  especially  intended  are  the  account  of  the  satrapies  of  Darius 
and  the  revenue  drawn  from  them  in  the  third  book,  and  the 
catalogue  of  the  army  of  Xerxes  in  the  seventh.  These  are 
exactly  such  documents  as  the  royal  archives  would  contain; 
and  they  have  a  character  of  minuteness  and  completeness 
which  makes  it  evident  that  they  are  not  the  mere  result  of 
such  desultory  inquiries  as  Herodotus  might  have  been  able  to 
make  in  the  diflferent  countries  where  he  travelled.  If  then 
these  are  actual  Persian  documents,^  we  may  conclude  that  the 
Persian  history  of  Herodotus,  at  least  from  the  accession  of 
Darius,  is  based  in  the  main  upon  authentic  national  records ; 
and  this  conclusion  is  borne  out  as  well  by  the  general  pro- 
bability of  the  narrative  as  by  its  agreement  in  certain  minute 
points  with  monumental  and  other  evidence.^ 

It  results  from  this  entire  review  that  in  all  the  countries  with 
which  the  history  of  Herodotus  was  at  all  vitally  concerned 
there  existed  monumental  records,  accessible  to  himself  or  his 


decessor — ^in  denying  tlmt  the  Zopyrus  list  of  provinces  in  the  inscriptions  of 
story  belongs  to  the  capture  of  Babylon  Behistun  and  Persepolis — the  Scythian 
by  Darius.  Even  here,  however,  it  may  expedition  by  the  tomb-inscription  at 
be  doubted  whether,  in  referring  it  to  the  Nakhsh-i-Rustam — the  length  of  Da- 
capture  bv  Xerxes,  he  does  not  replace  rius's  reign  by  the  Canon,  and  by 
one  fable  by  another.  Manetho.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
1  See  Heeren's  As.  Nat.  voL  i.  pp.  97  Ctesias  misstates  the  length  both  of  this 
and  441.  E.  T.  and  the  preceding  reign,  assigning  to 
.  '  The  length  of  the  reign  of  Cambyses  Cambyses  18  years,  and  to  Darius  31 
is  confirmed  by  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy  (Persic.  Exc.  §§  12  and  19).  The  order 
--the  fact  that  Darius  became  king  in  of  the  chief  events  in  the  reign  of  Da- 
his  father^s  lifetime  (iii.  72),  by  the  Bd-  rius  is  confirmed  by  a  comparison  of  the 
histun  inscription — the  revolt  of  the  three  inscriptions  above  mentioned,  of 
Hedes  from  Darius  (i.  130),  by  the  same  which  the  Behistun  is  clearly  the  earliest, 
document — the  conquest  of  India  in  the  and  the  tomb-inscription  the  latest, 
reign  of  Darius,  by  a  comparison  of  the 
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informants,  of  an  authentic  and  trustworthy  character.^  These 
were  of  course  less  plentiful  for  the  earlier  times,  and  in  Greece 
especially  such  records  were  but  scanty ;  enough  however  existed 
everywhere  to  serve  as  a  considerable  check  upon  the  wander- 
ings of  mere  oral  tradition,  and  prevent  it  for  the  most  part 
from  strajring  very  far  from  the  truth.  These  documents  were 
in  the  case  of  foreign  countries  sealed  books  to  Herodotus,  who 
had  no  power  of  reading  any  language  but  his  own ;  *  his  in- 
formants, however,  were  acquainted  with  them,  and  thus  a  great 
portion  of  their  contents  found  its  way  into  his  pages.  Occa- 
sionally he  was  able  to  obtain  an  entire  state-paper,  and  to 
transfer  it  bodily  into  his  work ;  but  more  commonly  he  drew 
his  information  from  men,  thus  deriving  his  knowledge  of  the 
more  ancient  times  at  second-hand.  Conscious  of  his  absolute 
dependance  in  such  cases  on  the  truthfulness  of  his  authorities^ 
he  endeavoured  everywhere  to  derive  his  information  from  those 
best  skilled  in  the  history  of  their  native  land ;  *  but  here  he  was 
met  by  many  difficulties — some  received  his  advances  coldly, 
others  wilfully  misled  him — a  few  made  him  welcome  to  their 
stores,  but  in  those  stores  the  historical  and  the  romantic  were 
so  blended  together,  that  it  was  beyond  his  power  to  disentangle 
them.  The  consequence  is  that  in  the  portion  of  his  history 
which  has  reference  to  foreign  countries  and  to  more  ancient 
times,  the  most  valuable  truths  and  the  merest  fables  lie  often 
side  by  side.  He  is  at  the  mercy  of  his  informants,  and  is 
compelled  to  repeat  their  statements,  even  where  he  does  not 
believe  them.  In  Greece  itself,  and  in  other  countries  as  he 
comes  nearer  to  his  own  time,  his  information  is  better  and  more 
abundant ;  he  is  able  to  sift  and  compare  statements,  to  balance 
the  weight  of  evidence,  and  to  arrive  at  conclusions  which  are 
probably  in  the  main  correct  The  events  related  in  his  last 
five  books  were  but  little  removed  from  his  own  day,  and  with 


s  If  any  exceptions  need  to  be  made,  69,  77,  81,  94,  143;  iv.  27,  59,  110,  155, 

they  would  be  those  of  Lydia  and  Media.  192;  vi.  98,  119;  yiii  85,  98;  ix.  110), 

The  Medes  had  no  history — probably  and  readily  pronounces  on  similarity  or 

no  letten — prior  to  Cyazares,  who  led  identity  of  language  (i  57,  172;  ii  105; 

them  into  Media  Magna  from  beyond  iv.  117,  &c.).    But  in  the  latter  case  he 

the  Caspian.    The  Lydian  traditions  ran  seems  to  have  trusted  to  his  ear,  and  in 

up  into  myth  shortly  before  the  time  of  the  former  his  explanations  are  often  so 

Qyge6.  bad  as  to  show  his  complete  ignorance 

*  There  is  sn  appearance  of  linguistic  rather  than  his  knowledge  of  the  tongues 

knowledge  in  H^^otus,   which  may  in  question.    (See  notes  on  Piromis,  ii. 

seem    to    militate    against   this    view.  143 ;  and  on  the  names  of  the  Persian 

He  frequently  introduces  and  explains  kings,  yi.  98.) 

foragn  worfls  (L  110,  192;  it  2,  30,  46,  ^  Cf.  i.  1,  95,  181-3;  il  3,  &c. 
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regard  to  these  he  has  almost  the  authority  of  a  contemporary 
historian ;  for  his  informttnts  must  have  been  chiefly  persons 
engaged  in  the  transactions.  His  own  fSsither  would  most  likely 
have  witnessed  and  may  have  taken  part  in  the  Ionian  insur- 
rection, which  preceded  the  birth  of  Herodotus  by  less  than 
fifteen  years.  The  subsequent  events  must  have  been  familiar 
to  all  the  elder  men  of  his  acquaintance,  Marathon  being  no 
further  removed  from  him  than  Waterloo  from  ourselves,  and 
Salamis  being  as  near  as  Navarino.  He  would  find  then  in  the 
memory  of  living  men  abimdant  materials  for  an  authentic 
account  of  those  matters  on  which  it  was  his  special  object  to 
write ;  and  if  a  want  of  trustworthy  sources  from  which  to  draw 
is  to  be  brought  forward  as  detracting  from  the  value  of  his 
work,  it  must  at  any  rate  be  conceded  that  the  objection  lies, 
not  against  the  main  narrative,  but  against  the  introductory 
portion,  and  even  there  rather  against  the  episodes  wherein  he 
ventures  to  trace  the  ancient  history  of  some  of  the  chief  coim- 
tries  brought  into  contact  with  Persia,  than  against  the  thread 
of  narration  by  which  these  ambitious  efforts  are  connected  with 
the  rest  of  the  treatise.  The  episodes  themselves  must  be 
judged  separately,  each  on  its  own  merits.  The  traditions  of 
the  Scyths,  of  ihe  Medes  before  Cyaxares,  of  Lydia  before 
Gyges,  and  of  all  countries  without  a  literature,  must  be  received 
with  the  greatest  caution,  and  regarded  as  having  the  least 
possible  weight  But  the  accounts  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  Babylon, 
Persia,  and  the  various  states  of  Greece,  having  been  derived  in 
part  from  monuments  and  otherwise  from  those  who  possessed 
access  to  monuments,  deserve  throughout  attentive  considera- 
tion. They  may  from  various  causes  often  be  incorrect  in  par- 
ticulars; but  they  may  be  expected  to  be  true  in  outline;  and  in 
their  details  they  may  not  unfrequently  embody  the  contents  of 
authentic  documents  existing  at  the  time  when  Herodotus 
wrote,  but  now  irrecoverably  lost  to  us.  Critical  judgment 
must  separate  in  them  the  probable  from  the  improbable ;  but 
whatever  comes  under  the  former  head,  and  is  not  contradicted 
by  better  authority,  may  well  be  received  as  historical,  at  leajst 
until  fresh  discoveries  shall  at  once  disprove  their  truth,  and 
supply  us.  with  more  authentic  details  to  substitute  in  their 
place. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

ON  THE  MERITS  AND  DEFECTS  OF  HERODOTUS  AS  AN  HISTORIAN. 

Merits  of  Herodotus  as  an  historian:  1.  Diligence.  2.  Honesty  —  Failure  of  all 
attacks  on  his  veracity.  3.  Impartiality  —  Charges  of  prejudice  —  Remarkable 
instances  of  candour.      4.    Political  dispassionateness.      5.    Freedom  from 

national  van%. Defects  as  an  historian:  1.  Credulity -— Belief  in  omens, 

oracles,  dreams,  &c.  —  Theory  of  Divine  Nemesis  —  Marvels  in  Nature.  2. 
Spirit  of  exaggeration  —  Anecdotes.  3.  Want  of  accuracy  —  Discrepaucies  — 
Repetitions  --  Loose  chronology,  &c.  4.  Want  of  historical  insight—  Confu- 
sion of  occasions  with  causes  —  Defective  geography  —  Absurd  meteorology  — 

Mythology  —  Philology. Merits  as  a  unnter :  1.  Unity  —  Scope  of  the  work. 

2.  Clever  management  of  the  episodes  —  Question  of  their  relevancy.  3.  Skill 
in  character-drawings  The  Persians -— The  Spartans  — the  Athenians  — 
Persian  and  Spartan  kings:  Themistocles  —  Aristidee  —  Greek  Tyrants: 
Croesus  —  Amasis  —  Nitocris  —  Tomyris,  &c.  4.  Dramatic  power.  5.  Pathos. 
6.  Humomr.  7.  Variety.  8.  Pictorial  description.  9.  Simplicity.  10.  Beauty 
of  style.    Conclusion. 

In  forming  our  estimate  of  an  historical  writer  two  things  have 
to.be  considered — the  vahie  of  his  work  as  an  authentic  exposi- 
tion of  the  fEtcts  with  which  he  deals,  and  its  character  as  a 
composition.  On  the  former  head  some  remarks  have  been 
already  made  while  we  have  been  treating  of  the  sources  from 
which  the  history  of  Herodotus  seems  to  liave  been  derived ;  but 
a  more  prolonged  and  detailed  consideration  of  it  will  be  now 
entered  on,  with  special  reference  to  the  qualifications  of  the 
writer,  which  have  been  very  variously  estimated  by  different 
critics.  It  is  plain  that  however  excellent  the  sources  from 
which  Herodotus  had  it  in  his  power  to  draw,  the  character  of 
his  history  for  authenticity,  and  so  its  real  value,  will  depend 
mainly  on  his  possession  or  non-possession  of  certain  attributes 
which  alone  entitie  an  historian  to  be  listened  to  as  an  authority. 
The  primary  requisites  for  an  historian — ^given  the  possession 
of  ordinary  capacity — are  honesty  and  diligence.  The  latter  of 
these  two  qualities  no  one  has  ever  denied  to  our  author. 
Perhaps,  however,  scarcely  suflBcient  credit  has  been  allowed 
him  for  that  ardent  love  of  knowledge,  that  unwearied  spirit  of 
research,  which  led  him  in  disturbed  and  perilous  times  to 
undertake  at  his  own  cost  a  series  of  journeys  over  almost  all 
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parts  of  the  known  world  ^ — the  aggregate  of  which  cannot  have 
amounted  to  less  than  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  miles — for 
the  sole  purpose  of  deriving,  as  far  as  possible,  from  the  foun- 
tain-head, that  information  concerning  men  and  places  which 
he  was  bent  on  putting  before  his  readers.  Travelling  in  the 
age  of  Herodotus  had  not  ceased  to  be  that  laborious  task,  which 
had  exalted  in  primitive  times  the  "  much-travelled  man  "  into 
a  hero.^  The  famous  boast  of  Democritus^  has  a  moral  as  well 
as  an  intellectual  bearing,  and  is  a  claim  upon  the  respect  no 
less  than  upon  the  attention  of  his  countrymen.  At  the  period  • 
of  which  we  are  speaking  no  one  journeyed  for  pleasure ;  and  it 
required  either  lust  of  gain  or  the  strongest  thirst  tor  knowledge 
to  induce  persons  to  expose  themselves  to  the  toils,  hardships, 
and  dangers  which  were  then  attendant  upon  locomotion,  par- 
ticularly in  strange  countries.  We  may  regret  that  the  journeys 
of  Herodotus  were  sometimes  undertaken  for  objects  which  do 
not  seem  to  us  commensurate  with  the  time  and  labour  which 
they  must  have  cost,*  and  that  in  other  instances,  where  the 
object  was  a  worthy  one,  they  were  baulked  of  the  fruit  which 
he  might  fairly  have  expected  them  to  bear ;  *  but  it  would  be 
imjust  to  withhold  from  him  th6  meed  of  our  approval  for  the 
activity  and  zeal  which  could  take  him  from  Egypt  to  Tyre, 
and  from  Tyre  to  Thasos,  to  clear  up  a  point  of  antiquarianism 
of  no  importance  to  his  general  history ;  and  which,  again,  could 
carry  him  from  Memphis  to  Heliopohs,  and  then  up  the  Nile, 
nine  days'  journey,  to  Thebes,  for  the  mere  piu^pose  of  testing 
the  veracity  of  his  Memphitic  informants.  We  mus^  also 
admire  that  indefatigable  inquisitiveness  —  not  perhaps  very 
agreeable  to  those  who  were  its  objects — which  was  constantly 
drawing  from  aU  persons  with  whom  he  came  into  contact  what- 
ever information  they  possessed  concerning  the  history  or  pecu- 
liarities of  their  native  land  or  the  countries  where  they  had 
travelled.*      The   painstaking   laboriousness   with    which   his 


*  Vide  suprA,  pp.  7-9.  *  Herodotus    enumerates  among   his 

•  See  the  opening  of  the  Odyssey ;  informants,  besides  Persians,  Egyptians, 
and  compare  Horat.  Ep.  I.  ii.  19-22;  A.  and  Chald»ans,  the  Scythiims  (iv.  5, 
P.  141.    See  also  Virg.  Mn.  i.  7.  24).  the  Pontine  Greeks  (iv.  8.  18,  24, 

'  Ap.  Clem.  Alexandr.  (Strom.  I.  p.  &c.),  the  Tauri  (iv.  103),  the  Colchians 

357.)    'Et^  8^  r&y  Kat^  ifjMvrhv  h.vep6-  (ii.  104),  the  Bithynians  (vii.  75),  the 

irwv  y^v  ir\ft<mip  hrtirKayria'dfiritf,  Icro-  Thracians  (v.  10),  the  Lydians  (iv.  45), 

p4onf   rk  fi.'fiKio'ra'   koX  &^f»af.ical  y4a5  the  Carians  (i.   171  \  the  C]launians  (i. 

•wXtiffras  ttbov  k.t.X.  172),  the  CJypiians  (i.  105;  vii.  90,  &c.), 

^  See  book  ii.  ch.  44.  the  Phoenicians  (i.  5),  the  Tynan  priests 

&  Ibi  d.  ch.  3.  (ii  44),  the  Modes  (vu.  62),  the  Arabians 
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materials  were  collected  is  marked  by  that  term  whereby  he 
designated  its  results,  viz.  ^Icropiq — ^which  is  not  really  equiva- 
lent to  our  "history,"  but  signifies  "investigation"  or  "re- 
search," and  so  properly  characterises  a  narrative  of  which 
diligent  inquiry  has  formed  the  basis. 

The  honesty  of  Herodotus  has  not  passed  unchallenged. 
Several  ancient  writers,^  among  them  two  of  considerable 
repute,  Ctesias  the  court-physician  to  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  and 
Plutarch,  or  rather  an  author  who  has  made  free  with  his  name, 
have  impeached  the  truthfulness  of  the  historian,  and  main- 
tained that  his  narrative  is  entitled  to  little  credit.  Ctesias 
seems  to  have  introduced  his  own  work  to  the  favourable  notice 
of  his  countrymen  by  a  formal  attack  on  the  veracity  of  his 
great  predecessor,®  upon  the  ruins  of  whose  reputation  he  hoped 
to  establish  his  own.  He  designed  his  history  to  supersede  that 
of  Herodotus ;  and  feeling  it  in  vain  to  endeavour  to  cope  with 
him  in  the  charms  of  composition,  he  set  himseK  to  invalidate 
his  authority,  presuming  upon  his  own  claims  to  attention  as  a 
resident  for  seventeen  years  at  the  court  of  the  great  king.* 
Professing  to  draw  his  relation  of  Oriental  affairs  from  a 
laborious  examination  of  the  Persian  archives,^  he  proceeded  to 
contradict,  wherever  he  could  do  so  without  fear  of  detection, 
the  assertions  of  his  rival ; '  and  he  thus  acquired  to  himself  a 


niL  lOS),  the  Ammonians  (iii.  26),  the  ^€vB6fjLtpw),      Laertius    notes    certain 

Cyrenseans  (iv.  154),  the  Carthaginians  tales    whic^  were    taxed  with    falsity 

(iy.  4S),  the  Syracosans  (vii.  167),  and  (Proem.  §  9).    Theopompus  (Fr.  29), 

other  Siciliots  (vii.  165),  the  Crotoniats  Strabo  (xi.  740,  771,  &c.),  Lucian  (Ver. 

(v.    44),    the     Sybarites    (ibid.),    the  Hist.  ii.  42),  Cicero  (De  Leg.  i.  1 ;  De 

priestesses  at  Dodona  (ii.  53^  the  Conn-  Div.  ii.  56),  and  others  >P«&k  disparag- 

thians   (i.  23),  the  Laoedsemonians  (1.  ingly  of  his  veracity.     Their  remarks 

70,  &o.),  the  Argives  (v.  87),  the  Egine-  i^ply  chiefly  to  his  marveUous  stories. 
tans  (v.  86),  the  Athenians  (v.  63,  ftc),        *  The  words  of  Photius  concerning 

the  Qophyrseans  (v.  57),  the  Thessalians  Ctesias  (Bibliothec.  Cod.  Lxxii.)  are: 

(vii.  129),  the  Macedonians  (viii.  138),  crxc^^r  fr  Biraffiv  kyructlfitva  'Hpoh6r^ 

the  Helleepontine  Greeks  (iv.  95),  the  larop&v,  iXXA  icol  if'c^onyr  abrhw  &iro- 

Lesbians  (i.  23),  the  Samians  (i.  70),  icaX&v  iv  voXAois. 
the  Delians  (vi.  98),  the  lonians  (ii.  15),        '  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  32.    For  the  foct  of  the 

the  Cretans  (i.  171),  the  Therseans  (iv.  reeidenoe  of  Ctesias  in  Persia,  see  Xen. 

1501  &c.  &C.  An.  I.  viii.  §  26-7;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  938; 

'  Manetho,  the    Egyptian   historian,  Tsetz.  Chit.  1. 1  85. 
is  said  to  have  written  a  book  against        ^  Diod.  Sic.  1.  s.  o.    oZros  ohv  ^cut 

Herodotus  (EtvuL  Magn.  s.  v.  Acorro-  iK  rAw  0a<ri\iKAp  Zi^BtpAp,  ip 

k6/u>s)»      Another   was    composed    by  oft  ol  H4pcai  rks  iroXoi^s  ^pd^tis  Kttrd 

Harpocration,  *  On  the  False  Statements  ripa  p6fi.op  cTxok  avprrrayft,4p«is,  ir  o  X  v- 

made  by  Herodotus  in  his  History*  (Xlc^i  irpayfi.opii<rai    r^  leo^    ciccurTa    koI 

rod  KaTe^9vff$at  r^p*Hpoi6rov  Iffroplop.  ovpra^dtifPopriiplaTOplav^lsrobf'^EWfi' 

See  Suidas  ad  voc.  *ApiroKp»rimp,)  Jose-  pas  i^tpeyxup. 

pbns  (contr.  Ap.  i.  3)  asserts  that  ail       >Tlie  most  important  points  on  which 

Qreek  writers  admitted  Herodotus  to  be  the  two  writers  differed  were,  1 .  The  date 

gODflrally  untruthful  {ip  ro7s  vA.c(<rroit  of  the  fiist  establishment  of  a  great 
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degree  of  fame  and  of  consideration  to  which  his  literary  merits 
would  certainly  never  have  entitled  him,  and  which  the  course 
of  detraction  he  pursued  could  alone  have  enabled  him  to  gain. 
By  the  most  unblushing  eflfrontery  he  succeeded  in  palming  off 
his  narrative  upon  the  ancient  world  as  the  true  and  genuine 
account  of  the  transactions,  and  his  authority  was  commonly 
followed  in  preference  to  that  of  Herodotus,  at  least  upon  all 
points  of  purely  Oriental  history.^  There  were  not  wanting 
indeed  in  ancient  times  some  more  critical  spirits,  e.g.  Aristotle* 
and  the  true  Plutarch,*  who  refused  to  accept  as  indisputable 
the  statements  of  the  Cnidian  physician,  and  retorted  upon  him 
the  charge  of  untruthfulness  which  he  had  preferred  against  our 
author.  It  was  diflficult,  however,  to  convict  him  of  systematic 
falsehood  until  Oriental  materials  of  an  authentic  character 


Assyrian  empire  at  Nineveh,  which 
Cteeias  placed  almost  a  thousand  years 
before  Herodotus;  2.  the  duration  of 
the  empire — according  to  Ctesias,  1306 
years,  according  to  Herodotus,  620 ;  8. 
the  date  of  the  Median  conquest  pf 
Assyria,  which  Ctesias  made  about  b.c. 
876,  Herodotus  about  B.c.  600;  and, 
4.  the  duration  of  the  Median  kingdom 
— above  300  years  in  the  former,  150  in 
the  latter  writer.  Idinor  points  of  dif- 
ference are,  the  names  and  number  of 
the  Median  kings,  the  relationship  of 
Cyrus  to  Astyages,  the  mode  in  which 
Sardis  was  taken,  the  enemy  against 
whom  Cyrus  made  his  last  expedition, 
the  names  of  the  brother  of  Cambyses 
and  of  the  Magus,  the  circumstances  of 
the  invasion  of  Eg^t,  the  manner  of  the 
death  of  Cambyses  and  the  length  of  his 
reign,  the  names  of  the  six  conspirators, 
the  length  of  the  reign  of  Darius,  the 
time  when  Babylon  was  recovered  by 
the  stratagem  ascribed  to  Zopyrus,  the 
number  of  the  army  and  fleet  of  Xerxes, 
the  order  of  the  great  events  in  the 
Persian  War,  the  time  and  place  of  the 
death  of  Mardonius,  the  numbers  of  the 
Greek  fleet  at  Salamis,  &c. 

•  The  historical  work  of  Ctesias  seems 
to  have  been  at  once  received  by  his 
countrymen  as  authoritative  concerning 
the  East.  Even  Aristotle,  who  rejected 
the  fables  of  the  Indica,  appears  to  have 
given  a  certain  amotmt  of  credit  to  the 
Assyrian  history.  (Polit.  v.  8;  Eth. 
Nic.  i.  5.)  His  disciple,  Clearchus, 
followed  m  the  same  track  (Fr.  5),  as 
did  Duris  of  Samos,  a  contemporary  (Fr. 
14).  Polybius  (B.C.  160)  appears  to  have 


adopted  from  Ctesias  the  whole  outline 
of  his  Oriental  narrative  (Fr.  9 ;  com- 
pare VIII.  xii.  §  3,  and  xxxvn.  ii.  §  6), 
as  did  .^Bmilius  Sura,  Trogus  Pompeius^ 
and  the  Augustan  writers  generally. 
(See  Diodorus  Siculus,  book  ii.;  Nic. 
Damasc.  Frs.  7-10;  Strabo,  xvi.  pp. 
1046-7.)  Velleius  Paterculus  (i.  6)  fed- 
lowed  Sura,  and  Justin  (i.  1-3)  Trogus 
Pompeius;  while  Castor  (ap.  Euseb.), 
Cephalion  (Fr.  1),  and  Clemens  of  Alex- 
andria (vol.  L  p.  379),  drew  direct  from 
Ctesias  himself.  Eusebius  unfortunately 
adopted  the  views  of  Ctesias  from  Dio- 
dorus, Castor,  and  Cephalion,  whence 
they  passed  to  the  whole  series  of  eccle- 
siastical writers,  as  Augustine,  Sulpicius 
Severus^  Agathias,  Eustathius,  Syncel- 
lus,  &c.  They  are  also  found  in  Moses 
of  Chordn^  who  took  them  from  Cepha- 
lion (i.  17);  in  Abydenus  to  a  ceitain 
extent  (Fr.  11);  in  Athenrous,  Tzetaes, 
and  others. 

*  The  monstrous  fables  of  the  Indica 
were  what  chiefly  moved  the  indigna- 
tion of  Aristotle.  (See  Gen.  Anim.  ii. 
2;  Hist.  Anim.  ii.  iii.  §  10;  iii.  sub 
fin.;  vin.  xxvii.  §  3.)  But  having 
learnt  from  them  the  untrustworthy 
character  of  the  writer,  he  does  not 
accept  as  authoritative  his  historical 
narrations.  See  Pol.  v.  8,  where,  speak- 
ing of  the  account  which  Ctesias  gave  of 
the  efieminate  Sardanapalus,  Aristotle 
adds,  «l  A\ri$ii  raSra  ol  fivBoXo- 
yovur  €s  \4yowriu, 

*  See  Plutardi  (Vit.  Artaxerx.  c.  13, 
et  alibi).  And  compare  Lucian,  De 
Conscribendft  Historic  (ii.  42;  vol.  iv. 
p.  202),  and  Arrian  (Exp.  Alex.  v.  4\. 
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were  obtained  by  which  to  test  the  conflicting  accounts  of  the 
two  writers.  A  comparison  with  the  Jewish  scriptures,  and  with 
the  native  history  of  Berosus,  first  raised  a  general  suspicion  of 
the  bad  faith  of  Ctesias,*  whose  credit  few  modems  have  been 
bold  enough  to  maintain  against  the  continually  increasing 
evidence  of  his  dishonesty.^  At  last  the  coup  de  grace  has  been 
given  to  his  small  remaining  reputation  by  the  recent  Cuneiform 
discoveries,  which  convict  him  of  having  striven  to  rise  into 
notice  by  a  system  of  "  enormous  lying  "  whereto  the  history  of 
literature  scarcely  presents  a  parallel.^ 

The  reputation  of  Herodotus  has  on  the  whole  suffered  but 
little  from  the  attacks  of  the  Pseudo-Plutarch.  The  unfairness 
and  prejudice  of  that  writer  is  so  manifest  that  perhaps  he  has 
rather  done  our  author  a  service  than  an  injury,  by  showing 
how  few  real  errors  Could  be  detected  in  his  narrative  even  by 
the  most  lynx-eyed  criticism.  His  charge  of  "  malignity  "  has 
rebounded  on  himself;  and  he  has  come  to  be  regarded  generally 
as  a  mere  retailer  of  absurd  calumnies  which  the  plain  dealing 
of  Herodotus  had  caused  to  be  circulated  against  him.*    In  no 


'  It  is  sarpriaing  that  the  ancient 
Christian  chronologers  did  not  at  once 
perceive  how  incompatible  the  scheme 
of  Ctesias  is  with  Scripture.  To  a  man 
they  adopt  it,  and  then  expend  a  yast 
amount  of  ingenuity  in  the  vain  endea- 
vour to  reconcile  what  is  irreconcileable. 
(See  Clinton's  F.  H.  vol.  ii.  p.  373.) 
Scaliger  was  the  first  to  attack  his  credi- 
bility. (De  Emend.  Temp.  Not.  ad 
Fragm.  subj.  pp.  39-43.) 

'  Freret  is  almost  the  only  modem  of 
real  learning  who  has  ventured  to  uphold 
the  paramount  author!^  of  Ctesias 
(M^moiree  de  TAcad^mie  dee  Inscrip- 
tions, vol.  V.  pp.  351-6).  Bahr  (Pro- 
legomen.  ad  Ctes.  §  8,  pp.  24-60)  at- 
tempts but  a  partial  defence,  abating 
greatly  from  the  pretensions  absurdly 
prefeired  by  H.  Stephanas.  (See  the 
'  Disquisitio  Historica  de  Ctesia'  in  this 
writer's  edition  of  Herodotus.) 

*  The  great  Assyrian  empire  of  Ctesias, 
lasting  for  1306  yean,  is  a  pure  fiction ; 
his  list  of  monarchs  fh>m  Ninus  to  Sar- 
danapalus  a  forgery  of  the  clumsiest 
kind,  made  up  of  names  in  part  Arian, 
in  part  geographic,  in  part  Greek,  pre- 
senting but  a  single  analogy  to  any  name 
found  on  the  monuments,  and  in  all 
probability  the  mere  product  of  his  own 
fancy.  His  Median  history  is  equally 
baseleis.      (See    the    Critical    Essays, 


Essay  iii.)  In  his  Persian  hist<»7,  he 
transfers  to  the  time  of  Cyrus  the  cor- 
ruptions prevalent  in  his  own  day,  forges 
names  and  numbers  at  pleasure,  and 
distorts  with  wonderful  audacity  the 
historical  facts  beet  known  to  the  Greeks. 
The  monuments  convict  him  of  direct 
falsehood  in  numerous  instances,  as  in 
the  name  of  the  brother  of  Cambyses, 
the  circumstances  of  the  Magian  revolu- 
tion, the  names  of  the  six  conspirators, 
the  place  and  manner  of  Cambyses* 
death,  the  early  supremacy  of  Assyria^ 
the  time  at  which  Media  rose  into  im- 
portance, &c.  &c.  Authentic  documents, 
like  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy  and  the  dy- 
nastic tables  of  Manetho,  contradict  ms 
chronological  data ;  as,  e.  g.,  the  number 
of  years  which  he  assigns  to  Cambyses 
and  Darius  Hystaspes,  where  Herodotus 
and  the  aforesaid  documents  are  agreed. 
The  credibility  of  his  history,  where  it 
touches  the  Greeks,  may  be  fairly  esti- 
mated by  comparing  his  acooimt  of  the 
revolt  of  InaruB  (Pers.  Ex.  §  32,  et  seq.) 
with  the  narrative  of  Thucydides  (i.  104, 
109,  110). 

'  See  Bahr's  Commentatio  de  Yit. 
et  Script.  Herod.  §  16 ;  D&hlmann's 
Life,  ch.  viii;  Mure*s  Literature  of 
Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  265.  The  last-named 
writer  observes:  *'The  tract  of  Plu- 
tarch, <  On  the  Malignity  of  Herodotns,' 
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instance  can  he  be  said  to  have  proved  his  case,  or  convicted 
our  author  of  a  misstatement ;  in  one  only  has  he  succeeded  in 
throwing  any  considerable  doubt  on  the  view  taken  by  Hero- 
dotus of  an  important  matter.^ 

The  writers  who  have  followed  in  the  wake  of  these  two 
assailants  of  Herodotus  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  succeeded 
any  better  in  their  attacks  on  his  veracity.  The  deliberate 
judgment  of  modem  criticism  on  the  Subject  is  decidedly  against 
the  assailants,  and  cannot  be  better  sumtned  up  than  in  the 
words  of  a  recent  author : — "  There  can  be  no  doubt,"  says  Col. 
Mure,  "that  Herodotus  was,  according  to  the  standard  of  his 
age  and  country,  a  sensible  and  intelligent  man,  as  well  as  a 
writer  of  power  and  genius,  and  that  he  possessed  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  human  life  and  character.  Still  less  can  it  reason^ 
ably  be  questi(med  that  he  was  an  essentially  honest  and  veracious 
historian.  Such  he  has  been  admitted  to  be  by  the  more  im- 
partial judges  both  of  his  own  and  subsequent  periods  of  ancient 
literature,  and  by  the  all  but  unanimous  verdict  of  the  modem 
public.  Bigid,  in  fact,  as  has  been  the  scrutiny  to  which  his 
text  has  been  subjected,  no  distiuct  case  of  wiKul  misstatement 
or  perversion  of  fact  has  been  substantiated  against  him.  On 
the  contrary,  the  very  severity  of  the  ordeal  has  often  been  the 
means  of  eliciting  evidence  of  his  truth  in  cases  where,  with  the 
greatest  temptation  to  falsehood,  there  was  the  least  apparent 
risk  of  detection.  Every  portion  indeed  of  his  work  is  pervaded 
by  an  air  of  candour  and  honest  intention,  which  the  discerning 
critic  must  recognise  as  reflecting  corresponding  qualities  in  the 
author."^  It  is  unnecessary  to  add  anything  to  this  testimony, 
which  coming  from  one  whose  critical  knowledge  is  so  great, 
and  who  is  certainly  not  a  blind  admirer  of  Herodotus,  must  be 
regarded  as  almost  closing  the  controversy. 

To  the  two  excellencies  of  diligence  in  collecting  materials 
and  honesty  in  making  use  of  them  Herodotus  adds  a  third,  less 
common  than  either  of  the  others,  that  of  the  strictest  impar- 
tiality. Here  again,  however,  his  merit  has  not  been  uncon- 
tested.    The  Pseudo-Plutarch  accuses   him  of   nourishing  a 


is  a  condensation  of  these  calumnies;  connexion  with  the  battle  of  Thermo- 

for  08  such  they  have  been  recognised  by  pylsB.    See  Plut.  de  Malign.  Herod,  pp. 

the  mtelligerU  public  of  every  age  removed  865-6,  and  compare  Qrote's  Oreece»  vol. 

from  the  prejudices  in  which  they  ori-  v.  pp.  122-3.    See  also  the  foot-notes  to 

ginate."  book  vii.  chs.  205  and  222. 

1  The  matter  to  which  allusion  is  here  '  Mure's  Lit.   of  Qreece,  vol.  iv.  p. 

made,  is  the  conduct  of  the  Thebans  in  351. 
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special  prejudice  against  the  Thebans  because  they  had  refused 
to  gratify  his  cupidity;^  and  another  writer  brings  a  similar 
charge  against  him  with  respect  to  the  Corinthians.^  He  has 
also  been  taxed  more  generally,  and  in  modem  no  less  than 
ancient  times,*  with  showing  undue  favour  towards  the 
Athenians.  But  the  charges  of  prejudice  evaporate  with  the 
calumnies  of  which  they  are  the  complement,  and  a  reference 
to  his  work  shows  that  he  had  no  unfriendly  feeling  towards 
either  nation.  The  valour  displayed  by  the  entire  Boeotian 
cavalry  at  Platsea  is  honourably  noticed,®  and  the  conduct  of 
the  Thebans  on  the  occasion  receives  special  commemoration ;  ^ 
the  circumstances,  moreover,  of  the  siege  of  Thebes*  are  de- 
cidedly creditable  to  that  people.  The  Corinthians  receive  still 
more  striking  marks  of  his  good-wilL  The  portraiture  of  their 
conduct  from  the  time  that  they  became  a  free  nation,  is  almost 
without  exception  favourable.  They  brave  the  displeasure  of 
the  Spartans  by  withdrawing  their  contingent  from  a  joint  army 
of  Peloponnesians  at  a  most  critical  moment,  purely  from  a 
sense  of  justice  and  a  determination  not  to  share  in  doing  a 
wrong.*  Subsequently  at  a  council  summoned  by  Sparta  they 
alone  have  the  boldness  to  oppose  the  plan  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians for  enslaving  Athens,  and  to  expose  openly  before  all 
the  allies  the  turpitude  of  their  proposals.  ***  On  another  occa- 
sion they  play  the  part  of  peace-makers  between  Athens  and 
Thebes.^^  Somewhat  later,  they  evade  an  express  law  of  their 
state,  which  forbade  them  to  give  away  ships  of  war,  and  libe- 
rally make  the  Athenians  a  present  of  twenty  triremes  *^ — cer- 
tainly a  meritorious  act  in  the  eyes  of  Herodotus,  In  the 
Persian  war  they  act  on  the  whole  a  strenuous  part,  only 
inferior  to  that  played  by  the  Athenians  and  the  Eginetans. 
At  Artemisium  and  at  Salamis  their  contingent  greatly  exceeds 
that  of  any  other  state  except  Athens.  ^^  In  the  fight  at  the 
latter  place  their  behaviour,  according  to  the  version  which 
Herodotus  manifestly  prefers,  is  such  as  to  place  them  in  the 
first  rank  for  bravery."  Their  contingent  at  Plataea  far  exceeds 
that  of  any  other  state  except  Athens  and  Sparta;"  and  though, 
tc^ther  with  the  great  bulk  of  the  confederates,  they  were 

s  Quoting  Aristophanes  of  Bceotia  aa  *  Herod,  iz.  68.  "*  Ibid.  chs.  67  and  69. 

bi«  authority,  p.  864  D.  »  Ibid.  chs.  86-8.        »  Ibid.  v.  75. 

*  Dio  Ch^Boat.  Orat.  xxxvii.  p.  456.  »  Ibid.  v.  92.  "  Ibid.  vi.  108. 

*  See  Plut.  de  Malign.  Herod,  p.  862,  ^  Ibid.  ch.  89.  »  Ibid.  viU.  1  and  43. 
A.,  where  the  writer  epeaka  of  the  charge  ^*  'Ev  •wponoTo't  t^j  yaufixtxhst  'viiL  94. 
as  one  commonly  made.  ^  Ibid.  ix.  2o. 
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absent  from  the  battle,  they  are  mentioned  among  those  who 
made  all  haste  to  redeem  their  fault  so  soon  as  they  heard  of 
the  engagement.^*^  Finally,  at  Mycale  they  behave  with  great 
gallantry,  and  appear  next  to  the  Athenians  in  the  list  of  those 
who  most  distinguished  themselves.*''  The  only  discredit  which 
attaches  to  the  Corinthians  in  connexion  with  the  war  regards 
the  conduct  of  their  naval  contingent,  and  especially  of  Adei- 
mantus,  its  commander,  in  the  interval  between  the  muster  at 
Artemisium  and  the  victory  at  Salamis.*^  But  here  is  no  evi- 
dence of  any  peculiar  prejudice ;  for  they  are  merely  represented 
as  sharing  in  the  feeling  common  to  all  the  Peloponnesians,  and 
their  prominency  is  the  result  of  their  eminent  position  among 
the  Spartan  naval  allies.  These  charges  of  prejudice  and  ill- 
will  therefore  fall  to  the  ground  when  tested  by  a  general 
examination  of  the  whole  work  of  Herodotus,  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  is  fairly  taxable  with  "malignity,"  or  even 
harshness  in  his  treatment  of  any  Greek  state. 

The  accusation  of  an  undue  leaning  towards  Athens  is  one 
which  has  prima  fade  a  certain  show  of  justice,  and  which  at 
any  rate  deserves  more  attention  than  these  unworthy  imputa- 
tions of  spite  and  malice.  The  open  and  undisguised  admira- 
tion of  the  Athenians  which  Herodotus  displays  throughout  his 
work,^  the  fact  that  to  Athens  he  was  indebted  for  a  home  and 
a  new  citizenship  when  expelled  from  his  native  country,^  the 
very  probable  fact  of  his  having  received  at  the  hands  of  the 
Athenians  a  sum  of  money  on  account  of  his  History,^  make  it 
not  unlikely  that  he  may  have  allowed  his  judgment  to  be 
warped  in  some  degree  by  his  favourable  feelings  towards  those 
to  whom  he  was  united  by  the  double  bond  of  gratitude  and 
mutual  esteem.  Again,  in  one  instance,  he  has  certainly  made 
an  indefensible  statement,  the  efifect  of  which  is  to  add  to  the 
glory  of  the  Athenians  at  the  expense  of  other  Greeks.*  Still  a 
careful  review  of  his  entire  narrative  will  show  that,  however 


w  Herod,  ch.  69.         *7  ibid.  ch.  105.  aisted   Megabazus  (v.  2) ;  the  loniaiiB 

^  Ibid.  viii.  5,  59,  61.  agaiOf  assisted  by  a  few  Athenians  and 

*  See  V.  79 ;  vi.  112  ;  vii.  139 ;  viii.  10,  Eretrians,  met  the  Persians  in  open  fight 
109,  143»  144 ;  ix.  22,  27-8,  70,  &c.  at  Ephesus  (v.  102) ;  the  Cyprian  Greeks 

*  Suprk,  p.  18.  '  Ibid.  p.  13.  fought  a  Persian  army  near  Salamis  (v. 

*  Herod,  vi.  112.  It  is  certamly  un-  110, 113);  the  Milesians  were  engaged  a- 
true  to  say  of  the  Athenians  at  Marathon  gainst  another  in  Caria  (v.  120) ;  and  a 
that  they  '*  were  the  first  of  the  Greeks  hard  battle  was  fought  between  a  strong 
who  dared  to  look  upon  the  Median  garb,  body  of  Persians  and  an  army  of  Ionian 
and  to  faoe  men  clad  in  that  fashion."  and  .^Eolian  Greeks  near  Atameus  (y1. 
The  Ionian  Greeks  fought  bravely  against  28,  29). 

Harpagua  (i.  169);  the  Perinthians  re- 
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favourably  disposed  towards  the  Athenians,  he  was  no  blind  or 
undiscriminating  admirer,  but  openly  criticised  their  conduct 
where  it  seemed  to  him  faulty,  noticing  with  the  same  un- 
sparing freedom  which  he  has  used  towards  others,  the  errors, 
crimes,  and  follies  of  the  Athenian  people  and  their  greatest 
men.  Where  he  Brst  introduces  the  Athenians,  he  speaks  of 
the  bulk  of  the  nation  as  "  loving  tyranny  better  than  freedom,"* 
and  about  the  same  iime  he  notices  that  they  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  imposed  upon  by  "  one  of  the  silliest  devices  to  be 
found  in  all  history."  *  After  the  establishment  of  the  demo- 
cracy, he  ventures  to  call  in  question  the  wisdom  of  great 
Demus  himself  taxing  him  with  "  deceivableness,"  and  declaring 
that  he  was  more  easily  deluded  by  fail*  words  than  an  indi- 
vidual.' He  describes  the  general  spirit  of  the  Athenian  people 
immediately  before  Marathon  as  timid  and  wavering,®  condemns 
openly  their  treatment  of  the  heralds  of  Xerxes,  which  he 
regards  as  bringing  them  justly  under  the  divine  displeasure,® 
and  passes  a  still  more  severe  though  indirect  censure  upon 
their  conduct  towards  the  Eginetans  in  the  case  of  their 
hostages.^®  He  further  exposes  their  spirit  of  detraction  towards 
their  rivals  by  relating  the  account  which  they  gave  of  the 
behaviour  of  the  Corinthians  at  Salamis,  and  at  the  same  time 
clearly  intimating  his  own  disbelief  of  it.*^  In  the  character  of 
their  great  men,  with  the  solitary  exception  of  Aristides,  he 
notes  flaws,  detracting  very  considerably  from  the  admiration  to 
which  they  would  otherwise  have  been  entitled.  Besides  the 
imputation  of  mercenary  motives  to  Themistocles,^*  which  has 
been  generally  remarked,  Clisthenes  is  denied  the  merit  of  dis- 
interestedness in  the  policy  which  formed  his  special  glory,^^ 
and  Miltiades  is  exhibited  as  engaging  in  the  expedition  which 
brought  disgrace  alike  on  himself  and  on  his  country,  to  gratify 
a  private  pique.^*  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  said  with  any  truth 
that  Herodotus  suffered  his  admiration  of  the  Athenians  to  de- 
generate into  partizanship ;  or  did  more  than  assign  them  the 
meed  of  praise  which  he  felt  to  be,  and  which  really  was,  their 
due.  A  single  hyperbolical  expression,  which  his  own  work 
affords  the  means  of  correcting,  cannot  be  ^Uowed  to  weigh  in 
the  balance  against  the  general  evidence  of  candour  and  fairness 
furnished  by  his  narrative. 

»  Herod.  L  62.        «  Ibid.  ch.  60.  »  Ibid.  vii.  133.  w  Ibid.  yi.  S6. 

^  Ibid.  V.  97.  "  Ibid. viii.  94.    ^  Ibid.  Tiii. 4,  111,  112. 

•  Ibid.  Yi  109:  oomp.  124.  »  Ibid.  y.  66  and  69.       "  Ibid.  vL  133, 
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Before  taking  leave  of  this  subject,  it  seems  right  to  notice 
two  special  instances,  where  the  candour  of  Herodotus  is  very 
remarkably  displayed  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  tempta- 
tion. Bom  and  bred  up  during  the  continuance  of  the  struggle 
between  Greece  and  Persia,  himself  a  citizen  of  a  Greek  state 
which  only  succeeded  in  throwing  oflF  the  Persian  yoke  after  he 
was  grown  to  manhood,  and  led  by  his  own  opinions  to  sympa- 
thise most  warmly  with  the  patriotic  side,  he  might  have  been 
pardoned  had  he  felt  a  little  bitterly  towards  that  grasping 
people,  which,  not  content  with  ruling  all  Asia  from  India  and 
Bactrja  on  the  one  hand,  to  Phoenicia  and  Lydia  on  the  other, 
envied  the  independence  and  sought  to  extinguish  the  liberties 
of  Greece.  In  Ueu,  however,  of  such  a  feeling,  we  find  the  very 
opposite  tone  and  spirit  in  all  that  he  tells  us  of  the  Persians. 
Their  valour,^  their  simplicity  and  hardiness,^  their  love  of 
truth,^  their  devoted  loyalty  to  their  princes,*  their  wise  customs 
and  laws,*  are  spoken  of  with  a  strength  and  sincerity  of  admi- 
ration which  strongly  marks  his  superiority  to  the  narrow  spirit 
of  national  prejudice  and  partiality  too  conmion  in  every  age. 
It  is  evidently  his  earnest  wish  and  aim  to  do  justice  to  the 
enemy  no  less  than  to  his  own  countrymen.  Hence  every  occa- 
sion is  seized  to  introduce  traits  of  nobility,  generosity,  justice, 
or  self-devotion  on  the  part  of  either  prince  or  people.*  The 
personal  prowess  of  the  Persians  is  declared  to  be  not  a  whit 
inferior  to  that  of  the  Greeks,'  and  constant  apologies  are  made 
for  their  defeats,  which  are  ascribed  to  deficiencies  in  their 
arms,  equipment,  or  discipline,®  not  to  any  want  of  courage  or 
military  spirit  Of  course  the  defects  of  the  nation  and  its 
chiefe  are  also  recorded;  but  there  is  every  appearance  of  an 
honest  intention  to  give  them  full  credit  for  every  merit  which 
they  possessed,  and  the  portraiture  is  altogether  about  the  most 


I  Herod.  vL  113 ;  viii.  100, 113 ;  ix.  62,  o/*EXXt|vfy,  koI  oIk  ^x^vr^s  trTJiBtt  xfi^h 

102,  &o.  <raff9at  (vii.  211).  6  U4pitm  irrparhs  ^h 

'  Ibid.  i.  71 ;  ix.  122.  fitydBtds  rt  ical  ir\4iBto5  oinhs  W  Iwrrov 

'  Ibid.  i.  136,  138.  tinirr^,  rapaff<roft9v4my  re  rmy  yt&y  mcd 

^  Ibid.  viii.  99  jComp.iii.  128,154,155;  •wtpiirnrrovff^wv  irtpX  iiKK^Kas  (viii.  16;. 

vii.  107,  and  viii.  118,  where  the  self-  r&p  ia\v  *'E.KK4ivmy  <rbv  Koarfx^  ravfiax^^v- 

deyotion,  thoagh  not  regarded  as  true,  rvy  kot^  rd^iv,  rmv  8^  oh  rfrayfi4ywf  fri 

appears  to  be  considered  natural.  (viii.  86).   ol  Utparcu  iuorkoi  i6irrts  koI 

*  Ibid.  i.  137, 138';  iii.  154.  irphs  hy^irurTfifiovfs  jftrw  (ix.  62.)    Com- 

•  Ibid.  i.  115;  iii.  2,  74,  75,  128, 140,  wee  v.  49,  where  the  description  of  the 
154-158,  160;  v.  25;  vi.  30,  119;  vii.  Persian  equipment  prepares  us  for  the 
27-29,  105,  107,  136,  181,  194,  237,  &c.  coming  defeats.      i^  fUxv  ain&p   4^1 

^  Ibid.  ix.   62.      X^fiori  fi\y  vvv  Koi  roi'fiBt' r6^a  scai  oixM-h  fip^X^^  ^^^^P^^^^ 

P^fifi  oifK  iffxrovts  ^ffuv  ol  Tl4po'eu,  9k  Ixoktcs   $pxoyrtu  4s  riis  fidx^^s  >caX 

B  ^6poffi  fipaxvr4poi<ri  xp*^f*^^oiy  IJTtp  Kvpficurias  itrl  rfffi  K9^a\^<n» 
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fayonrable  that  we  possess  of  any  Oriental  nation  either  in 
ancient  or  modern  times.* 

The  other  remarkable  instance  of  our  author's  candour  is 
contained  in  his  notices  of  Artemisia.^  Without  assigning  any 
particular  weight  to  the  statements  of  Suidas  as  to  the  im- 
portant part  which  Herodotus  played  personally  in  the  drama 
of  Halicamassian  politics,  it  is  certain  that  if  the  revolution  by 
which  the  tyranny  was  put  down  and  the  family  of  Artemisia 
expelled  took  place  in  his  time,  his  views  and  sympathies  must 
have  been  altogether  on  the  popular  side.  He  must  undoubtedly 
have  felt,  even  if  he  did  not  act,  with  those  who  drove  out  the 
tyrant,  and  brought  Halicamassus  into  the  Athenian  con- 
federacy. The  warm  praise,  therefore,  and  open  admiration 
which  he  bestows  on  Artemisia,  is  indicative  of  a  fair  mind, 
which  would  not  allow  political  partizanship  to  blind  him  to 
individual  merit.  Of  course,  if  the  narrative  of  Suidas,  despite 
its  weak  authority,  should  be  true — which  has  been  admitted  to 
be  possible  * — the  credit  accorded  to  the  Halicamassian  queen 
would  be  a  still  more  notable  proof  of  candour. 

In  connexion  with  this  trait  it  may  be  further  observed  that 
the  whole  work  of  Herodotus  exhibits  very  strikingly  his  poli- 
tical moderation  and  freedom  from  party  bias.  Though  de- 
cidedly preferring  democratic  institutions  to  any  other,^  he  is 
fully  aware  that  they  are  not  without  their  own  peculiar  evils,* 
while  every  form  of  government  he  recognises  to  have  certain 
advant^es.*  A  consequence  of  this  moderation  of  feeling  is 
that  fair  distribution  of  praise  and  blame  among  persons  of  dif- 
ferent political  sentiments,  which  might  have  been  imitated 
with  advantage  by  the  modern  writers  who  have  treated  of  this 
period  of  history.  Herodotus  can  see  and  acknowledge  the  ex- 
istence of  faults  in  popular  leaders,*  and  of  virtues  in  oligarchs, 

•  Colonel    Mure   justly    observes: —  *  Herod,  vii.  99;  viii.  68,  87,  88,  102, 

**  Perhaps  the  best  vindication  of  the  his-  103.                        ^  Suprf^^  p.  12. 

torian's  fidmess,  in  so  far  as  regards  the  ^  See  y.  78 ;  vi.  5,  &c. 

Persians,  is  the  fact,  that  while  the  most  *  These  are  very  strongly  put  in  the 

detailed  account  of  that  people  which  speech  of  Megabyzus  (iii.  81),  and  are 

we  possess,  and  oq  which  we  are  chiefly  glanced  at  in  the  foUowing  passages:  iii. 

accustomed  to  form  our  judgment  of  142,  143;  v.  97;  vi.  109. 

their  character,  is  that  transmitted  by  *  See  book  iii.  chs.  80-82,  and  compare 

Herodotus,   there  is  no  nation  among  the  praise  given  to  the  thyopda  of  Ly- 

those  who  in  ancient  or  modem  times  curgus  (i.  65,  66),  to  the  Milesian  aristo- 

have  figured  on  the  wide  field  of  Oriental  cracy  (v.  28,  29),  and  to  the  first  tyitmny 

politics,  which  for  patriotism,  valour,  of  Hsistratus  (i.  59,  .ad  fin.), 

talent,  and  generosity,  occupies  or  de-  ^  As  in  Clisthenes  (v.  66,  69),  in  The- 

^nres  to  occupy  so  high  a  place  in  our  mistocles  (viii. 4, 109, 110,  111,  112),  and 

estimation.'' — Lit.  of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  in  Telesarchus,  the  Samian  democrat  (iii. 

p.  435.  142). 
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or  even  despots.*'  He  does  not  regard  it  as  his  duty  to  white- 
wash the  characters  of  the  one,^  or  to  blacken  the  memories  of 
the  other.  And  the  same  dispassionateness  appears  in  his 
account  of  the  conduct  of  states.  The  democratical  Argos  is 
shown  to  have  pursued  a  more  selfish  policy  throughout  the 
Persian  war  than  almost  any  other  Greek  power.'  The  aristo- 
cratic Egina  is  given  the  fullest  credit  for  gallant  behaviour.**^ 
There  is  no  attempt  to  gloss  over  faults  or  failings  because  those 
to  whom  they  attach  agree  with  the  author  in  political  opinions, 
or  to  exaggerate  or  imagine  defects  in  those  of  opposite  views.^^ 
Herodotus  also  is,  for  a  Cheeky  peculiarly  free  from  the  defect 
of  national  vanity.  He  does  not  consider  his  pwn  nation  either 
the  oldest,^^  or  the  wisest, ^^  or  the  greatest,"  or  even  the  most 
civilised  of  all.  He  loves  his  country  dearly,  admires  its  cli- 
mate,** delights  in  its  free  institutions,  appreciates  its  spirit  and 
intelligence ;  but  he  is  quite  open  to  perceive  and  acknowledge 
the  special  advantages,  whether  consisting  in  superior  antiquity, 
in  products,  discoveries,  wise  laws,  or  grand  and  striking  monu- 
ments, of  other  kingdoms  and  regions.  Egypt  and  Phrygia  are 
the  most  ancient,  India  and  Thrace  the  most  powerfiil  coun- 
tries; Babylonia  is  beyond  comparison  the  most  fertile  in 
grain;**  Scythia  the  most  secure  against  invasion;"  Egypt, 
Babylon,  and  Lydia  possess  the  most  wonderful  works  ;*'  Ethi- 
opia the  handsomest  and  longest-lived  men  ;*•  Media  the  finest 
horses  ;^  Arabia,  and  the  other  "  extremities  of  the  earth,"  the 
strangest  and  most  excellent  commodities.*^  Wise  laws  are 
noted  as  obtaining  in  Persia,**  Babylonia,*^  Egypt,**  Venetia  ;** 


'  Sosiclee,  the  Corinthian  noble  (v.  92),  of  Periander  (iii.  48-53;  v.  92,  §  6,  7), 

Piaistratus  (i.  59),  Maeandrius  (iii.  142),  Polycratee  (iii.  39,  44,  123),   HistisDus 

CriuB  the  Eginetan  (viii.  92,  com  p.  vi.  (iv.  137  ;  v.  106 ;  vi.  3,  26,  29),  Cypaelus 

73),  and  Darius  himself,  are  specimens,  (y.  92,  §  5),  Aristagoras  (v.  37,  124), 

*  It  may  be  thought  that  the  chapters  Aroesilaus  III.  (iv.  164),  and  Pheretima 

in  book  vi.  which  defend  the  Alcmaso-  (iy.  202).    But  the  fact  that  tyrants  are 

nidse  from  the  charge  of  having  been  in  sometimes  praised  (L  59 ;  iii.  142 ;  vii.  99, 

league  with  the  Persians  at  the  time  of  &o.)  seems  to  show  that  at  least  Hero- 

the  battle  of  Marathon  (chs.  123-4)  form  dotus  has  no  intenivm  of  dealing  \mfairly 

an  attempt  of  this  kind.    But  to  take  by  this  class  of  men. 

this  view  we  must  presume  their  g^t,  "  Herod,  ii.  2.        '^  Ibid.  iii.  38. 

which  the  arguments  of  Herodotus  show  ^^  Ibid.  v.  3. 

to  be  most  improbable.  "  Ibid.  iii.  106.    Compare  i.  142. 

»  Herod,  vii.  150—162;  ix.  12.  "  Ibid.L  193.    Compare  iv.  198. 

w  Ibid,  vii  181 ;  viiL  91—93.  »7  ibid.  iv.  46.            »  Ibid.  i.  93. 

"  If  there  is  any  exception  to  the  gene-  ^'  Ibid.  iii.  20  and  22.    Compare  114. 

ral  practice  here  noted,  it  is  in  the  pic-  ^  Ibid.  iii.  106,  and  vii.  40. 

tures  given  of  Greek  tyrants,  which  have  ^  Ibid.  iii.  106-114. 

the  appearance  of  being  somewhat  over-  "  Ibid.  i.  136-7.        ^  Ibid.  i.  196-7. 

^wn.    See  particularly  the  characters  ^  Ibid.  ii.  177.          *  Ibid.  i.  196. 
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inventions  of  importancer  are  attributed  to  the  Lydians,^  the 
Carians,^  the  Babylonians,^  the  Egyptians,*  and  the  wild  races 
of  northern  Africa  ;*  the  adoption  of  customs,  laws,  and  inven- 
tions from  other  countries  by  the  Greeks  is  freely  admitted  ;• 
the  inferiority  of  their  great  works  and  buildings  to  those  of 
Egypt  receives  pointed  comment  ;^  their  skill  as  workmen,  as 
sailors,  and  as  builders  of  ships,  is  placed  in  unfavourable  com- 
parison with  that  of  the  Phoenicians,  especially  those  of  Sidon.* 
It  is  seldom  indeed  that  an  author  is  found  so  thoroughly 
national,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  so  entirely  devoid  of  all 
arrc^ant  assumption  of  superiority  on  behalf  of  his  nation.  His 
liberality  in  this  respect  offers  a  strong  contrast  to  the  general 
practice  of  his  countrymen,  whose  contempt  of  "  barbarians " 
was  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  Chinese. 

The  merits  of  Herodotus  as  a  writer  have  never  been  denied 
or  contested.  Before  attempting  any  analysis  of  the  qualities 
iu  which  this  excellence  consists,  it  is  important  to  consider 
briefly  those  faults  or  blemishes — the  "  anomalies  of  his  genius," 
as  they  have  been  called  ® — which  detract  from  the  value  of  his 
work  as  a  record  of  facts,  and  form  in  strictness  of  speech  his 
defects  as  (m  historian.  These,  according  to  the  verdict  of  modem 
criticism,^®  are  three  in  number — 1.  Credulity,  or  an  undue  love 
of  the  marvellous,  whether  in  religion,  in  nature,  or  in  the 
habits  of  men ;  2.  An  over-striving  after  effect,  leading  to  exag- 
gerations, contradictions,  and  an  excessive  infusion  of  the  anec- 
dotical  element  into  his  work ;  and,  3.  A  want  of  critical  judg- 
ment and  method,  shown  in  a  number  of  oversights,  inaccu- 
racies, and  platitudes,  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  eitha* 
of  the  other  habits  of  mind,  but  seem  the  mere  result  of  the 
absence  of  the  critical  fiaculty.  These  defects — ^the  existence  of 
which  it  is  impossible  to  deny — require  to  be  separately  ex- 
amined and  weighed,  the  main  question  for  determination  being 
to  what  extent  they  counteract  the  natural  working  of  his  many 
excellencies,  and  so  injure  the  character  of  his  History. 

It  is  perhaps  not  of  much  importance  to  inquire  how  far  the 
admitted  credulity  of  Herodotus  was  the  consequence  of  the  age 
in  which  he  lived,  and  so  necessary  and  ^xcusable.    He  will  not 


>  Herod,  i  94.        «  Ibid,  i  171.  '  Ibid.  ii.  148. 

'  n)id.  it  109.  •  Ibid.  viL  23,  44,  and  99. 

'  ^  Ibid.  iL  4,  82, 109,  &c ;  iy.  180.  '  Mure's  Literature  of  Greece,  vol.  iy. 

*  Ibid.  It.  189.  p.  354. 
.   «  Ibid.  i.  171;  u.  4,  50,  58,  109,  &c. ;       »<>  Ibid.  pp.  352  and  409, 410, 

iv.  180,  189;  and  V.  58 
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be  the  better  historian  or  the  safer  guide  for  the  fact  that  his 
contemporaries  either  generally,  or  even  universally,  shared  his 
errors.  Some  injustice  seems  to  have  been  done  him  by  a  late 
critic,  who  judges  him  by  the  standard  of  an  age  considerably 
later,  and  of  a  country  far  more  advanced  than  his  own.^  But 
this  question  does  not  affect  the  historical  value  of  his  work, 
which  must  be  decided  on  absolute,  not  on  relative  grounds. 
The  true  point  for  consideration  is,  how  far  his  work  is  injured 
by  the  defect  in  question — ^to  what  extent  it  has  disqualified  him 
for  the  historian's  oflBce. 

Now  the  credulity  of  Herodotus  in  matters  of  religion  amounts 
to  this.  He  believes  in  the  prophetic  inspiration  of  the  oracles, 
in  the  fact  that  warnings  are  given  to  men  through  prodigies 
and  dreams,  and  in  the  occasional  appearance  of  fiie  gods  on 
earth  in  a  human  form.  He  likewise  holds  strongly  the  doctrine 
of  a  divine  Nemesis,  including  therein  not  only  retribution,  or 
the  visible  punishment  of  presumption  and  other  sins,  but  also 
jealousy,  or  the  provocation  of  divine  anger  by  mere  greatness 
and  prosperous  fortune.  How  do  these  two  lines  of  belief,  affect 
his  general  narrative,  and  how  far  do  they  detract  from  its 
authenticity  ? 

With  regard  to  the  former  class  of  supernatural  phaBUomena, 
it  must  be  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that  they  are  for  the 
most  part  mere  excrescences,  the  omission  of  which  leaves  the 
historic  narrative  intact,  and  which  may  therefore,  if  we  like,  bo 
simply  put  aside  when  we  are  employed  in  tracing  the  course 
of  events  recorded  by  our  author.  The  prodigies  of  Herodotus 
no  more  interfere  with  the  other  facts  of  his  History  than  those 
which  Livy  so  copiously  relates,  even  in  his  later  books,^  inter- 
fere with  his.     They  may  offend  the  taste  of  the  modem  reader 


1  Col.  Mure  represeDta  Herodotus  as  Pericles  and  Anaxagoras  are  undoubted- 

"  in  all  essential  respects  "  a  ooutempo-  ly  his  "  older  contemporaries/*  but  their 

rary  of  Thucydides  (p.  361),  and  even  of  minds  wei-e  formed  at  Athens,  not  at  Ha- 

Aristophanes  (p.  353).    This  is  unfair,  licamassus.     In  the  rapid  development 

Thucydides  probably  outlived  Herodotus  of  Greek  mental  life  after  the  repulse  of 

some  25  or  30  years,  and  wrote  his  His-  Xerxes,  Athens  took  the  lead,  and«oon 

tory  towards  the  close  of  his  life — after  shot  for  ahead  of  eveir  other  state;  while 

B.C.  404.    (See  Thucyd.  i.  21-3;  ii.  65;  Halioamassus,  one  of  the  outlying  por- 

sub  fin. ;  v.  26.)    Aristophanes  was  bom  tions  of  the  Qreoian  world,  would  be 

after  Herodotus  had  recited  at  Athens,  among  the  last  to  receive  the  impulse 

in  B.C.  444  probably  (Schol.  Ar.  Ran.  propagated  from  a  far-off  centre.    Hero- 

502,  Arg.  Eq.),  and  only  began  to  exhibit  dotus,  however,  was  certainly  behind, 

about  the  time  of  our  author's  death  (in  while  Pericles  and  Anaxagoras  were  be- 

B.C.  427,  Herodotus  dying  probably  in  fore  the  age. 

B.C.  425).  These  writers  beloi^  therefore  *  liv.  xli.  13;  xlii.  2,  20;  xliiL  13 

to  the  generation  succeeding  iierodutus.  xlv.  15,  &c. 
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by  their  quaintnesfl  and  "  friyolity,"  ^  but  they  are  in  no  way 
interwoven  with  the  narrative,  so  that  it  should  stand  or  fall  with 
them.  Omit  the  swarming  of  the  snakes  in  the  suburbs  of 
Sardis,  and  the  flocking  of  the  horses  from  their  pastures  to  eat 
them  before  the  capture  of  that  city,  and  the  capture  itself — 
nay,  even  the  circumstances  of  the  capture — are  untouched  by 
the  omission.  And  this  remark  extends  beyond  the  prodigies 
proper  to  omens,  dreams,  and  even  divine  appearances.  Sub- 
tract the  story  of  EpizSlus  from  the  account  of  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  or  that  of  Pan  and  Pheidippides  from  the  circum- 
stances preceding  it,  and  nothing  else  need  be  struck  out  in 
consequence.  This  cannot  indeed  be  said  of  the  oracles,  or  of 
the  dreams  in  some  instances;  on  them  the  narrative  occa- 
sionally hinges,  and  we  are  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  re- 
jecting large  portions  of  the  story  as  told  by  our  author,  or 
accepting  his  facts  and  explaining  them  on  our  own  principles. 
Even  if  we  are  sceptical  altogether  as  to  the  prophetic  power  of 
the  oracles,*  or  as  to  any  divine  warning  being  given  to  the 
heathen  in  dreams,*  we  may  still  believe  that  events  happened 
as  he  states  them,  explaining,  for  instance,  the  visions  of  Xerxes 
and  Artabanus  by  a  plot  in  the  palace,  and  the  oracles  con- 
cerning Salamis  by  the  foresight  of  Themistocles.  Cases,  how- 
ever, of  this  kind,  where  the  supposed  supernatural  circumstance 
forms  a  leading  feature  in  the  chain  of  events,  are  rare,  amount- 
ing to  not  more  than  four  or  five  in  the  entire  work.*  It  is  also 
worthy  of  notice  that  the  supernatural  circumstances  are  more 


•  Mure,  p.  -362.  Fathers,  that  the  oracles  were  inspired. 

*  Col.  Mure  speaks  somewhat  con-  (See  Euseb.  J*raep.  Ev.  books  v.  and  vi. ; 
temptuously  of  those  "pious  persons  Clem. Alex.Stroni.v. p. 728;  Theodoret. 
who  incline  to  believe  in  the  reality  of  Therap.  Serm.  x.  p.  623,  &c. ;  Augustin. 
a  demoniac  inspiration  having  been  for  de  Divin.  Dtemon.  Op.  vi.  p.  ^0,  et 
some  wise  purpose  conceded  by  the  trbe  seqq.  Ac.) 

God  to  the  Delphic  Apollo  '*  (1.  s.  c.) ;  »  The  dreams  of  Pharaoh,  Abimelech, 
but  he  brings  no  argument  against  them  Nebuchadnezzar,  Pilate's  wife,  and  Cor 
except  that  certain  oracles — or  rather  a  nelius,  are  indications  that  the  belief  of 
single  oracle,  for  his  reference  to  Herod,  the  Greeks  in  the  occasional  inspiratiop 
ix.  43  is*  mistaken — ^which  were  not  ful-  of  dreams,  which  was  at  least  as  old  as 
filled  in  our  author's  time,  remain  unful-  Homer — koX  ydp  r  6vap  ix  At6s  4ariv. 
filled  to  the  present  day.  But  no  one  ever  II.  i.  63— had  a  foundation  in  fact, 
sapposed  that  all  the  oracles  delivered  ^  The  dream  of  Astyages  concerning  his 
at  l3elplu  or  other  places  were  inspired,  daughter  Mandan^ — the  satisfaction  by 
Those  who  deny  any  demoniac  influence  the  Delphic  oracle  of  the  test  offered  by 
to  the  oracular  shrines  have  to  explain —  Crcesus — the  visions  of  Xerxes  and  Arta- 
1.  The  passage  of  the  Acts  referred  to  banns — and  the  famous  oracle  concern- 
below  (note  ^  on  Book  i.  ch.  48) ;  2.  The  ing  the  wooden  wall  and  Salamis,  are  al- 
hct  of  the  defect  of  oracles  soon  after  moat  the  only  points  in  the  supernatural 
the  pubhcation  of  Christianity  (Plut.  de  machinery  on  which  any  extent  of  naj> 
Defect.  Or.  vol.  ii.  pp.  431-2) :  and  3.  The  rative  can  be  said  to  turn, 
general  conviction  of  the  early  Christian 
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numerous^  more  prominent,  and  more  inexplicable  on  rational 
grounds  in  the  portion  of  the  work  which  treats  of  remoter 
times  and  less  well  known  countries.  Without  disappearing 
altogether,  they  become  more  scanty  as  we  approach  nearer  to 
Herodotus's  own  age,  and  to  the  events  which  form  the  special 
subject  of  his  History.  Thus  their  interference  is  mainly  wilii 
those  parts  of  the  History  of  which  the  authority  is  even  other- 
wise the  weakest,  and  becomes  trifling  when  we  descend  to  those 
times  concerning  which  our  author  had  the  best  means  of 
obtaining  information. 

The  mode,  however,  in  which  our  author's  belief  in  this 
sort  of  supernatural  agency  is  supposed  to  have  most  seriously 
detracted  from  his  historical  value  is  by  the  influence  it  is 
thought  to  have  exercised  upon  the  choice  which  he  often  had 
to  make  among  various  versions  of  a  story  coming  to  him  upon 
tolerably  equal  authority.*'  It  is  argued  that  he  would  be  likely 
to  prefer  the  version  which  dealt  most  largely  in  the  super- 
natural element,  thus  reversing  the  canon  of  criticism  on  which 
a  modern  would  be  apt  to  proceed.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that 
this  may  sometimes  have  been  the  case.  The  supernatural, 
especially  if  removed  a  little  fixjm  his  own  time,  did  not  shock 
him,  or  seem  to  him  in  the  least  improbable.  He  would  there- 
fore readily  accept  it,  and  he  would  even,  it  must  be  allowed,  be 
drawn  to  it  as  a  means  of  enlivening  his  narrative.  It  is  how- 
ever unfair  to  represent  him  as  "a  man  morbidly  intent  on 
bringing  all  the  affairs  of  life  into  connexion  with  some  special 
display  of  divine  interposition."  On  more  than  one  occasion  he 
rejects  a  supernatural  story  or  explanation,  preferring  to  it  a 
plain  matter-of-fact  account.  He  suggests  that  when  i^ter  three 
days  of  violent  storm,  during  which  the  Magi  strove  to  appease 
the  wind  by  incantations  and  sacrifices,  the  tempest  at  last 
ceased,  it  was  not  so  much  their  sacred  rites  which  had  the 
desired  effect  as  that  the  fury  of  the  gale  was  spent'  He 
declines  to  accept  the  Athenian  account  of  the  flight  of  Adei- 
mantus  from  Salamis,  though  it  includes  the  prodigy  of  a 
phantom  ship.*  He  refuses  credit  to  the  story  that  Cyrus  was 
suckled  by  a  bitch.^  His  appetite  for  the  supernatural  is  there- 
fore not  indiscriminate ;  and  perhaps  if  we  possessed  the  complete 
works  of  his  contemporaries  we  should  find  him  far  oftener 


^  Mure,  ^.  360.        *  Herod,  vii.  191.     what  might  be  oalled  a  rationaliabig  ten- 
»  Ibid.  Tiii.  94.    Comp.  v.  86.  dency  are  it  67  and  vii.  129  ad  fin. 

1  Ibid.  i.  122.    Further  inntanoee  of  - 
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than  has  been  suspected  preferring  a  less  to  a  more  marvellous 
story.* 

There  is  one  other  point  of  view  in  which  the  credulity  of 
Herodotus  with  respect  to  oracles,  prodigies,  &c.,  requires  to  be 
considered  before  we  absolutely  pronounce  it  a  very  serious 
defect  in  him  as  an  historian.  Granting  that  it  detracts  some- 
what from  his  value  as  an  authentic  narrator  of  facts,  has  it  not 
a  compensatory  advantage  in  placing  him  more  on  a  level  with 
the  mass  of  his  countrymen,  in  enabling  him  to  understand  and 
portray  them  better,  and  inducing  him  to  put  more  fully  upon 
record  a  whole  class  of  motives  and  feelings  which  did  in  point 
of  fact  largely  influence  their  conduct  ?  Would  the  cold  scep- 
ticism of  Thucydides  have  given  us  a  truer  picture  of  the  spirit 
in  which  the  Persian  attacks  were  met, — the  hopes  that  stimu- 
lated, and  the  belief  that  sustained  a  resistance  almost  without 
a  parallel,  which  may  have  been  mere  patriotism  in  the  leaders, 
but  in  the  mass  was  certainly  to  a  great  extent  the  fruit  of 
religious  enthusiasm  ?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Greeks  of  the 
age  immediately  preceding  Herodotus  were  greatly  influenced 
by  oracles,  omens,  prodigies,  and  the  like,  and  are  we  not 
enabled  to  understand  them  better  from  the  sympathising  pages 
of  a  writer  who  participated  in  the  general  sentiment,  than  from 
the  disdainful  remarks  of  one  who  from  the  height  of  his  philo- 
sophical rationalism  looks  down  with  a  calm  contempt  upon  the 
weakness  and  credulity  of  the  multitude  ?  At  any  late,  is  it 
not  a  happy  chance  which  has  given  us,  in  the  persons  of  the 
two  earliest  and  most  eminent  of  Greek  historians,  the  two 
opposite  phases  of  the  Greek  mind,  religiousness  bordering  upon 
superstition,  and  shrewd  practical  sense  verging  towards  scepti- 
cism ?  Without  the  corrective  to  be  derived  from  the  work  of 
Herodotus  ordinary  students  would  have  formed  a  very  imperfect 
notion  of  the  red  state  of  opinion  among  the  Greeks  on  reli- 
gious matters,  and  many  passages  of  their  history  would  have 
been  utterly  unintelligible.^    It  seems  therefore  not  too  much 

*  It  is  not  quite  dear  what  sort  of  wonderful  and  supernatural  played  a 

**  exaggerations  "those  were  which  caused  more  important  part  than  he  assigns  to 

Herodotus  to  reject  three  accounts  which  them.  Instances  are,  the  story  of  Gyges, 

he  had  heard  of  the  early  history  of  as  told  by  Plato  (Rep.  iL  pp.  359,  360), 

Cyrus  (i.  95).    Probably,  howerer,  they  the  narrative  of  the  Persian  retreat  con- 

induded  a  number  of  marveUous  details,  tained  in  iBsoh^^lus  (Pen.  497-509 ),  and, 

like  the  suckling  by  a  bitch,  •  which  he  probably,  the  history  of  the  first  Persian 

expressly  discredits.     It  is  certain  that  expedition  under  B^trdonius,  as  Charon 

there  were  often  acoounts  current  among  gave  it.    (Fr.  3;  cf.  suprit,  p.  37.) 

the  Qreeksoftransaotionsindluded  with-  '  As  the  ferment  consecjuent  upon  the 

in  the  sphere  of  his  History,  wherein  the  mutilation  of  the  Mercuries,  which  led 
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to  say  that  we  of  later  times  gain  more  than'  we  lose  by  this 
characteristic  of  our  author,  which  qualified  him  in  an  especial 
way  to  be  the  historian  of  a  period  anterior  to  the  rise  of  the 
sceptical  spirit,  when  a  tone  of  mind  congenial  to  his  own  was 
prevalent  throughout  the  Hellenic  world,  and  a  belief  in  the 
supernatural  was  among  the  causes  which  had  the  greatest 
weight  in  shaping  events  and  determining  their  general  course. 

The  belief  of  Herodotus  in  the  pervading  influence  of  the 
divine  Nemesis — a  belief  which,  in  the  form  and  degree  in 
which  it  is  maintained  through  his  History,  seems  to  have  been 
peculiar  to  himself,  and  not  shared  in  by  his  compatriots  * — is 
regarded  as  having  worked  "even  more  prejudicially  to  the 
authenticity  of  his  narrative  than  his  vein  of  popular  super- 
stition." ^  Here  again  the  mode  in  which  his  belief  affected  his 
historic  accuracy  is  thought  to  have  been  by  influencing  his 
choice  among  different  versions  of  the  same  story.  It  is  admitted 
that  he  was  too  honest  to  falsify  his  data  ;*  but  it  is  said  "^  that 
in  "  almost  every  case "  there  would  be  several  versions  of  a 
story  open  to  his  adoption,  and  he  would  naturally  prefer  that 
one  which  would  best  illustrate  his  theory  of  Nemesis.  Un- 
doubtedly where  the  different  accounts  came  to  him  upon  equal 
or  nearly  equal  authority  such  a  leaning  might  determine  his 
choice ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that,  where  the 
authority  was  unequal,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  improperly 
biassed  by  his  devotion  to  the  Nemesiac  hypothesis.  The 
attempts  made  to  prove  such  an  undue  bias  mostly  fail ;  ®  and  it 


to  the  recall  aiid  thereby  to  the  aliena- 
tion of  Alcibiades — only  to  be  explained 
by  the  deep  religious  feeling  of  the  mass 
of  the  Athenians.  (See  Qrote's  Greece, 
Tol.  tU.  pp.  229-232,  where  this  passage 
of  history  is  verv  properly  treated.)    • 

*  A  theory  of  Divine  retribution  was 
common  in  Greece,  but  it  was  limited  to 
the  punishment  in  this  life  of  signal  acts 
of  impiety  or  other  wickedness,  in  the 
person  of  the  offender  or  of  his  descend- 
ants. (Cf.  Herod,  ii  120,  ad  fin.,  and 
vi.  75,  ad  fin.)  This  line  of  thought  is 
very  strongly  marked  in  jEschylus.  The 
peculiarity  in  the  form  of  the  Herodotean 
notion  consists  in  this — that  he  regards 
mere  greatness  and  good  fortune,  apart 
from,  any  impiety  or  arrogance,  as  pro- 
voking the  wratn  of  God.  (See  note  * 
on  book  i.  ch.  32,  and  compare  iii.  40, 
vii.  10,  §  5,  6,  and  46,  ad  fin.)  He 
jdso  seems  to  consider  that  every  striking 


calamity  must  be  of  the  nature  of  a  visi- 
tation (vi.  75 ;  vii.  133,  Ac),  and  further, 
he  carries  the  notion  of  retributive  suf- 
fering into  comparatively  insignificant 
cases  (vi.  72,  135). 

*  Mure,  p.  369, 

«  Ibid.  p.  376.  '  Ibid.  p.  369. 

®  Col.  Mure  has  brought  forward  four 
examples  of  the  distortion  of  history  by 
Herodotus  in  furtherance  of  the  Neme- 
siac theory— viz.:  the  cases  of  CroDSus, 
Cambvses,  Oleomenes,  and  the  Spartan 
heralds,  Nicolas  and  Andtistus.  With 
regard  to  the  first,  he  dwells  principally 
upon  the  supposed  anachronism  involved 
in  bringing  Solon  to  the  court  of  Croesus, 
which  is  shown  below  (i.  29,  note  ^)  to 
be  quite  a  possible  event.  In  the  case 
of  Cambyses,  he  looks  on  Herodotus  as 
having  preferred  the  Egyptian  to  the 
Persian  account  of  his  deaui  (which  lat- 
ter he  thinks  to  be  the  true  one^  aoid  to 
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is  doubtful  whether  there  is  a  producible  instance  of  iV  More- 
over it  is  beyond  the  truth  to  say  that  in  "almost  every  case" 
there  would  be  several  versions ;  and  when  there  were,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  it  was  his  general  practice  to  give  them.^ 
Further,  the  theory  of  Herodotus  certainly  is  not  that  "  every 
act  of  signal  foUy  or  injustice  "  must  have  a  special  Nemesis ;  or 
at  least  it  is  not  his  theory  that  every  such  act  must  have  a 
visible  Nemesis  which  can  be  distinctly  attached  to  it  by  the 
historian;  for  he  professes  himself  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
punishment  the  Athenians  received  for  their  conduct  toward 
the  heralds  of  Darius; *  and  many  instances  even  of  flagrant  im- 
piety are  recorded  by  him  without  any  notice  of  their  having 
drawn  down  a  special  visitation.^  Herodotus  is  not,  therefore, 
under  any  very  strong  temptation  to  warp  or  bend  history  in 


be  preserved  to  us  in  Ctesias),  because 
its  features,  though  highly  improbable, 
were  retributive  (pp.  370,371).  But,  as 
he  confesses  in  a  note,  the  tale  in  Ctesias  is 
not  the  Persian,  nor  the  true  account,  but 
one  of  that  writer's  inventions;  and  the 
narrative  of  Herodotus  is  proved  bj  the 
Behistun  inscription  to  be  correct,  except 
in  representing  the  wound  which  Cam- 
byses  gave  himself  as  accidental,  a  point 
TnHdch  does  not  help  the  Nemesis.  With 
respect  to  Cleomenes,  he  thinks  that  his 
suicide  ought  to  have  been  ascribed  to 
his  habits  of  drinking ;  but  as  it  is  Hero- 
dotus himself  who  records  these  habits, 
and  the  opinion  entertained  by  the  Spar- 
tans that  the  madness  of  Cleomenes  a- 
rose  from  them,  he  cannot  be  said  to 
have  perverted,  or  even  concealed, 
history,  in  order  to  give  more  likeli- 
hood to  his  own  Nemesiao  views.  In 
the  fourth  case,  that  of  the  envoys. 
Col.  Mure,  comparing  Thucyd.  ii.  67, 
with  the  narrative  of  Herodotus,  sup- 
poses that  there  were  "two  accounts 
of  the  affiEdr,  one  describing  Nicolas  and 
Andristus  as  two  <mt  of  six,  or  but  one- 
third  of  the  mission,  the  other  as  two 
out  of  three,"  and  that  Herodotus  was 
tempted  to  prefer  the  latter  number  by 
"the  broaaer  shadow  of  plausibility 
which  it  gave  to  his  own  case  of  retri- 
butive vengeance  "  (p.  375).  But  there 
is  not  the  sli^test  evidence  of  the  exis- 
tence of  two  stories.  Herodotus  nowhere 
states  the  number  of  the  ambassadors. 
He  probably  knew  the  details  of  the 
afl^  just  as  well  as  Thuoydides,  as  i^ 
pears  from  the  minuteness  of  his  account 
(8upri^  p.  25,  note  ^).     His  narrative, 


however,  was  only  concerned  with  the 
fate  of  two  out  of  the  six — namely,  Ni- 
colas and  AnSristus — and  he  need  have 
mentioned  no  others;  it  is  quite  casually, 
and  merely  on  account  of  his  individual 
eminence,  that  he  names  Aristeus.  In 
such  a  case  the  meniio  unius  cannot  be 
taken  as  implying  the  exclusio  plurium. 
Again,  Col.  Mure  seems  to  think  that  He- 
rodotus purposely  concealed  the  *'  human 
Nemesis,"  which  was  really  involved  iii 
the  transaction.  So  far  from  this  being 
the  cose,  Herodotus  adds  a  particular 
connected  with  the  human  NemesiB, 
which  is  not  given  by  Thucydides — viz. ; 
that  ^Sristus  had  himself  been  engaged 
in  the  cruelties  which  produced  the  exe- 
cution of  the  ambassadors  by  way  of  re- 
prisals. In  fact  Herodotus  would  not 
feel  that  a  human  interfered  with  a  di- 
vine Nemesis. 

•  Of  the  cases  brought  forward  by 
Col.  Mure,  that  of  Crcesus  seems  to  be 
the  only  one  where  history  has  really 
been  distorted  to  make  the  Nemesis 
more  complete  (see  Essay  i.  sub  fin.). 
As  gross  an  instance  is  the  story  of 
Polycratee,  where  the  renuncia^on  of 
alliance  by  Amasis,  and  the  loss  and 
recovery  of  the  ring,  seem  to  be  pure 
fictions.  But  in  neither  case  is  it  quite 
clear  that  Herodotus  had  a  choice  be- 
tween different  accounts. 

»  See  i.  1-5,  19,  20,  27,  70,  75,  &c.; 
ii.  181;  iii.  1-3,  9,  30,  &c.;  iv.  5-11, 
150-4;  V.  85-6;  vi.  54,  75-84,  121-^; 
vii.  213-4,  230;  viii.  94,  117-120;  ix.  74. 

«  Herod,  vii.  133. 

»  Ibid.  i.  60,  159, 160;  U.  124-8;  v.  63, 
67;  vL86,  91. 
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accordance  with  the  exigences  of  his  Nemesiac  theory ;  for  that 
theory  does  not  oblige  him  to  show  that  all  crimes  are  punished ; 
and  if  it  requires  him,  in  the  case  of  signal  calamities,  to  assign 
a  cause  provocative  of  them,  yet  as  he  may  find  the  cause  in 
the  conduct  of  ancestors,*  in  mere  anterior  prosperity,*  in  fate,* 
or  in  an  unwitting  contravention  of  fate,'  no  less  than  in  the 
moral  conduct  of  the  individual,  he  cannot  experience  any  great 
difficulty  in  accounting  for  such  calamities  without  travelling 
beyond  the  domain  of  fact  into  the  region  of  fable  and  invention. 
It  is  indeed  fiEir  more  in  his  choice  of  facts  to  record  than  in  his 
choice  among  different  versions  of  the  same  facts  that  our 
author's  favourite  theory  of  human  life  has  left  its  trace  upon 
his  History.  The  great  moral  which  he  had  himself  drawn  from 
his  wide  survey  of  mundane  events  was  that  which  the  word 
"  Nemesis,"  taken  in  its  widest  sense,  expresses.  And  this,  his 
own  predominant  conviction,  he  sought  to  impress  upon  the 
world  by  means  of  his  writings.  Perhaps  the  chief  attraction  to 
liim  of  his  grand  theme — the  reason  that  induced  him  to  prefer 
it  to  any  other  which  the  records  of  his  own  or  of  neighbouring 
coimtries  might  have  offered — was  the  pointed  illustration  which 
it  furnished  of  greatness  laid  low— of  a  gradual  progression  to 
the  highest  pinnacle  of  glory  and  prosperous  fortune,  followed 
by  a  most  calamitous  reverse.®  And  the  principle  which  may 
be  supposed  to  have  determined  him  in  the  selection  of  his 
main  subject  had  the  amplest  field  for  exercise  when  the  ques- 
tion was  concerning  the  minor  and  more  ornamental  portions — 
the  episodes,  as  they  are  generally  called — which  constitute  so 
considerable  a  part  and  form  so  remarkable  a  feature  of  the 
History.  In  the  choice  of  the  episodes,  and  still  more  in  the 
length  to  which  they  should  be  pursued,  and  the  elaboration 
which  should  be  bestowed  on  them,  Herodotus  appears  to  have 
been  guided  to  a  very  great  extent,  though  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously, by  their  fitness  to  inculcate  the  moral  lesson  which  he 
was  especially  anxious  to  impress  on  men.  Hence  the  length 
and  finish  of  the  legend  of  Croesus,  and  of  the  histories  of  Cam- 
byses,  Polycrates,  Cleomenes,  Oroetes,'  &c. ;   hence  the  intro- 


^  As  in  the  case  of  the  heralds,  and  in  Assyrian    Monarchy,    would    similarly 

that  of  Croesus  to  some  extent  (see  i.  have  comprised  the  rise  of  an  enormous 

13,  91).                                           '  power,  and  a  still  more  complete  over- 

*  Herod,  i.  32 ;  iii.  40, 125  ;  vii.  10,  §  5.  throw. 

«  Ibid.  i.  8.             '  Ibid.  ii.  133.  »  Herod,  iii.  120-128. 

•  His  other  work,  the  history  of  the 
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duction  of  such  tales  as  those  of  Helen,^  Glaucus,^  Pythius,^ 
ArtaJTctes  ;*  every  occasion  is  seized  to  deepen  by  repetition  the 
impression  which  the  main  narrative  is  calculated  to  produce ; 
and  thus  a  space  quite  disproportionate  to  their  historical 
interest  is  assigned  to  certain  matters  which  properly  belong  to 
the  narrative,  while  others  which  scarcely  come  within  the 
sphere  of  the  narrative  at  aU,  find  a  place  in  it  owing  to  their 
moral  aspect. 

The  credulity  of  Herodotus  in  respect  of  marvels  in  nature 
and  extraordinary  customs  among  the  remoter  tribes  of  men 
has  undoubtedly  had  the  effect  of  introducing  into  his  work  a 
number  of  statements  which  the  progress  of  our  knowledge 
shows  us  to  be  untrue,  and  which  detract  from  the  value  though 
they  add  to  the  entertainingness  of  his  pages.  But  these  fictions 
are  not  nearly  so  many  as  they  have  recently  been  made  to 
appear  ;*  and  their  occurrence  is  the  necessary  consequence  of 
our  author's  adoption  of  a  principle  which  the  circumstances  of 
the  time  justified,  and  to  which  the  modem  reader  is  greatly 
beholden.  In  dealing  with  this  class  of  subjects  he  was  obliged 
to  lay  down  for  himself  some  rule  conc^eming  the  reports  which 
he  received  from  others ;  and  if  he  did  not  resolve  to  suppress 
them  entirely — a  course  of  proceeding  that  all  probably  would 
agree  in  regretting — ^he  could  only  choose  between  reporting 
aU  alike,  whether  they  seemed  to  him  credible  or  incredible. 


1  Herod,  ii.  113-120.      ^  Ibid.  vi.  86.  rations,  but  involve  interesting  notices 

■  Bnd.  vii.  27-29,  38,  39.  of  real  facts  (see  note  on  iv.  23).    Occa- 

^  Ibid.  ix.  116-120.  sionall^  Col.  Mure  helps  his  argument 

*  Col.  Mure  has  included  among  the  by  a  mistranslation,  as  when  he  says  that 

"incredible  or  impossible  marvels  re-  Herodotus  describes  among  other  curio* 

ported  by  Herodotus"   a  considerable  sities  found  at  Platasa,    "a  head,  the 

number  of  statements  which  there  is  not  skull,  jaws,  gums,  and  teeth  of  which 

the  slightest  reason  to  question : — as  the  were  of  a  single  piece  of  bone  "  (p.  379} ; 

existence  of  men  without  names  in  West-  Herodotus  having  in  fact  mentioned  a 

em  Africa  (iv.  184),  the  two  singular  skull  without  sutures,  i.«.,  one  in  which 

breeds  of  sheep  in  Arabia,  with  the  con-  the  sutures  did  not  appear ;  and  also,  as 

trivance  for  preserving  the  long  tails  of  a  separate  marvel,  two  jaws,  an  upper 

the  one  kind  from  injury  (iii.  113^,  the  and  an  under,  wherein  the  teeth,  inci- 

&ct  of  a  race  dwelling  upon  scaffoldings  sors,  and  grinders  {yofi^iotj  "  grinders," 

in  the  middle  of  lake  Prasias,  and  living  not  *'gwM  '*)  were  joined  together  and 

upon  fish  (v.  16),  the  existence  of  a  bald  formed  but  a  single  bone,  which  is  a 

race  beyond  Scythia  (iv.  23),  the  pecu-  possible  result  of  ossification.    This  is 

liar  form  of  cannibalism  ascribed  to  the  perhaps  the  grossest  instance  of  the  kind ; 

HassagetflB  (L  216)  and  others  (iii.  99 ;  but  the  same  spirit  of  undue  leaning  is 

iv.  26),  and  the  eccentric  customs  with  shown  in  representing  it  as  unquestion- 

r^;ara  to  women  of  the  Nasamonians  able  that  Herodotus  meant  to  give  his 

(iv.  172),  Indians  (iii.  101),  Caucasians  bald  men  (iv.  23)  "unusually  long  and 

(i.  203),  &c.     Many  of  these  find  close  bushy  beards,**  when  this  is  only  a  pos- 

parallels  in  the  observations  of  other  sible,  and  not  perhaps  the  most  proba- 

travellers  (see  notes  on  iv.  184;  iii.  113;  ble  rendering  of  the  passage.    (See  note 

and  y.  15);  others  are  perhaps  exagge-  ad  loc.) 
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and  making  his  own  notion  of  their  credibility  the  test  of  their 
admission  or  rejection.  Had  he  belonged  to  an  age  of  large 
experience,  and  to  one  when  travels  as  extensive  as  his  own 
were  common,  it  might  have  been  best  to  pursue  the  latter 
course,  trusting  to  future  travellers  to  complete  from  their  wider 
observation  the  blanks  which  he  would  thus  have  left  volun- 
tarily in  his  descriptions.  But  Herodotus  lived  when  knowledge 
of  distant  countries  was  small,  and  travels  such  as  his  very 
uncommon-;  he  had  been  the  first  Greek  visitant  in  many  a 
strange  land,  and  knew  that  there  was  little  likelihood  of  others 
penetrating  further,  or  even  so  far  as  himself.  He  was  also 
conscious  that  he  had  beheld  in  the  course  of  his  travels  a 
number  of  marvels  which  he  would  have  thought  quite  incredible 
beforehand  ;*  and  hence  he  felt  that,  however  extraordinary  tho 
reports  which  reached  him  of  men  or  countries,  they  might 
nevertheless  be  true.  He  therefore  thought  it  best  to  give 
them  a  place  in  his  work,  but  with  the  general  protest  that  he 
did  not,  by  recording  a  thing,  intend  to  declare  his  own  belief 
in  it  J  Sometimes  he  takes  the  liberty  of  expressing,  or  by  a 
sly  innuendo  implying,  his  distinct  disbelief;^  sometimes  by 
relating  the  marvel  as  a  fact,  and  not  merely  as  what  is  said,  he 
lets  us  see  that  he  gives  it  credence  f  but  generally  he  is 
content  to  reserve  his  own  opinion,  or  perhaps  to  keep  his  judg- 
ment in  suspense,  and  simply  to  report  what  he  had  heard  from 
those  who  professed  to  have  correct  information.^  And  to  this 
judicious  resolution  on  his  part  the  modem  reader  is  greatly 
indebted.     Had  he  decided  on  recording  nothing  but  what  he 


^  As  the  productiveness  of  Babylonia,  but  only  reporting  what  is  said — as  in 

and  the  size  to  which  plants  grew  thei'e  iv.  96 — xtpl  fx^y  ro(nov  otfrc  kiti<rr4w 

\i.  193).  otfrc  4r  %urr€^  ri  \lrjv.    iv.  173.    \4yM 

^  See  book  vii.  ch.  152.  8i  ruvra  tA  \4you<n  Aifiv^s.   iv.   195. 

s  As  in  ii.  28,  56,57, 131;  iii.  115, 116;  ravra  tl  fxh  4<rrt  iL\rid4m  oi/K  olSo,  rcb 

iv.  25,  31,  32,  36,  42,  105;  v.  10;  and  9^  \4y€Tai  ypd<ptt.    We  are  not  therefoi-e 

by  an  innuendo,  in  iv.  191.  entitled  to  assume,   when    Herodotus 

*  As  in  his  account  of  the  Phcenix  makes  a  statement  without  any  special 

Cii.  73),  of  the  bald  men  (iv.  23-5),  of  intimation  of  a  doubt  of  its  accuracy, 

the  coUection  of  ladanum  from  the  beards  that    "he  believed  it  himself  and  in- 

of  goats  (iii.  112),  of  the  sweet  scent  tended  it  to  be  believed  by  others" 

that  is  waifted  from  Arabia  (iii.  113),  of  (Mure,  p.  380),   but  only  that  he  did 

the  Neuri  leaving  their  country  on  ac-  not  actually  disbelieve  it,  and  that  he 

count  of  serpents  (iv.  105),  of  the  wild  thought  it  worthy  of  the  attention  of 

asses  which  did  not  drink  (iv.  192),  his  readers.     Herodotus  does  in  fact 

and  of  the  extraordinary  skull  and  jaws  mark  by  very  nice  shades  the  degree  of 

found  on  the  field  of  Platsa  (ix.  83).  credence  which  he  claims  for  his  dif- 

»  See  i.  140,  202 ;  ii.  32, 33, 75 ;  iii.  20,  ferent  statements.    Where  he  believes, 

23,  104.5,  108-9,  111 ;  iv.  96,  110,  173,  he  states  the  thing  as  a  fact ;  where  be 

184  ad  fin.,  195,  196;  v.  9.    He  often  doubts,  he  tells  us  it  \na  said;  where  he 

reminds  us  in  the  middle  of  an  account  disbelieves,  he  calls  the  statement  in 

that  he  is  neither  afi^rming  nor  denying,  quMtion. 
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poffltiyely  believed,  we  should  have  loet  altogether  a  number  of 
the  most  interesting  portions  of  his  History.'  Had  he  even 
allowed  positive  disbelief  to  act  as  a  bar  to  admission  into  his 
pageSy  we  should  have  been  deprived  of  several  of  the  most  im- 
portant notices  which  his  work  contains.  The  circumstance 
which  is  to  us  incontrovertible  evidence  of  the  fact — ^intrinsically 
so  hard  to  credit — ^that  Africa  was  circumnavigated  by  the 
Phoenicians  as  early  as  the  seventh  century  before  our  era,  the 
marvel  namely  reported  by  the  voyagers,  that  as  they  sailed 
they  "had  the  sun  on  their  right,"*  was  one  which  Herodotus 
distinctly  rejected  as  surpassing  belief.  He  also  saw  no  grounds 
for  admitting  the  existence  of  any  islands  called  the  Cassiterides, 
or  Tin  Islands,  whence  that  commodity  was  brought  to  Greece,* 
nor  any  sufiSdent  evidence  of  a  sea  washing  Europe  upon  the 
north,  from  which  amber  was  obtained  ;^  so  that  had  he  adopted 
the  canon  of  exclusion  which  his  critics  prefer,  we  should  have 
been  without  the  earliest  mention  which  has  come  down  to  us  of 
our  own  country — ^we  should  have  lost  the  proof  furnished  in  the 
same  place  of  the  antiquity  of  our  tin  trade — and  we  should  have 
been  imaware  that  any  information  had  reached  the  Greeks  in 
the  time  of  Herodotus  of  the  existence  of  the  Baltic.  It  may 
fairly  be  doubted  whether  the  retrenchment  of  a  certain  number 
of  traveller's  tales,  palmed  upon  the  unsuspectingness  of  our 
author  by  untruthful  persons  or  humourists,*  would  have  com- 
pensated for  the  loss  of  these  important  scraps  of  knowledge 

*  As  for  instance  th^  entire  account  Hill,  the  answer  miffht  probably  be,  that 
in  the  second  book  of  the  interior  of  it  recorded  the  number  of  quarts  of  por- 
Africa,  containing  notices  perhi^ps  of  the  ter  and  pipes  of  tobacco  consumed  by 
Kiger  and  of  Timbuotoo  (chs.  32-3),  and  the  builders  of  the  column:  but  it  is  not 
great  parts  ofthedeflcri]^tion  of  the  north  likely  that  he  would  put  £uth  in  the 
^frirMn  nations  in  book  iv.  (chs.  168-196.^  statement.     Herodotus  however  seems, 

'  Herod,  iv.  42.     fXrvor  ifioi  /i^r  ob  in  the  parcUlel  caae,  to  have  believed  his 

fnrriL,  ftXAy  Z^  ^  rcy,  is  xtpi'rXAoyrts  informants  implicitly,"  &c    This  is  to 

riip  Aifi6riy  rhp  likiop  i^or  is  rh,  8c|m(.  aivue  that  what  would  be  unlikely  to 

*  Herod.  iiL  115.  take  place  in  London  in  the  17th  cen- 

*  Ibid.  in.  115,  and  compare  iv.  45.  tury  a.d.  would  have  been  equally  un- 

*  Even  these  have  perhaps  been  un-  likely  to  hi^pen  in  Egypt  in  the  20th  or 
duly  multiplied.  At  least  to  me  the  25th  oentuiy  b.c.  Probabilities  will  of 
following  comparison  sppears  to  be  over-  course  be  differently  measured  by  dif- 
■tnined — '*Tiie  translation  supplied  to  ferent  minds;  but  to  me,  I  confess,  it 
Herodotus  of  the  inscription  on  one  of  does  not  seem  at  all  out  of  keeping  with 
the  larger  pyramids  represented  it  as  what  we  know  of  primitive  times,  that 
'  recording  the  quantiW  of  onions,  leeks,  the  greatness  of  a  work  should  be  esti- 
and  radishes  consumed  by  the  labourers  mated  by  the  quantity  of  food  consumed 
employed  in  the  erection  of  the  menu-  by  those  engaged  on  it,  or  that  tKin  ^ 


meat.'    Were  a  foreigner,  ignorant  of  timate  should  be  recorded  on  the  work 

the  EngHsh  tongue,  to  ask  the  meaning  itself.    Herodotus,  it  should  be  borne 

of  the  inscription  on  the  Loudon  Monu-  in  mind,  does  not  say  tiiat  this  was  the 

ment,  of  some  humourist  of  fish-street  only  inscription. 
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which  we  only  obtam  through  his  habit  of  reporting  even  what 
he  disbelieved. 

There  is  another  respect  also  wherein  advantage  seems  to 
arise  to  the  work  of  our  author  from  his  spirit  of  credulity, 
which  may  mitigate  the  severity  of  our  censures  on  this  defect 
of  his  mental  constitution.  Credulity  is  a  necessary  element  in 
a  certain  cast  of  mind,  the  other  constituents  of  which  render 
their  possessor  peculiarly  well  fitted  for  the  historian's  oflSce. 
The  simplicity  (evij^eta)  which  Plato  requires  in  the  philo- 
sopher "^  is  no  less  admirable  in  the  writer  of  history,  and  it  is 
this  spirit — ^frank,  childlike,  guileless,  playfid,  quaint — ^which 
lends  to  the  work  of  Herodotus  a  great  portion  of  its  attraction, 
giving  it  that  air  of  freshness,  truth,  and  naiveti  which  is  felt  by 
all  readers  to  be  its  especial  merit  We  cannot  obtain  these 
advantages  without  their  accompanying  drawback.  Writers  of 
the  tone  of  Herodotus,  such  as  Froissart,  Philip  de  Comines,  Sir 
John  Mandeville,  and  others  of  our  old  English  travellers,  are 
among  the  most  charming  within  the  whole  range  of  literature ; 
but  their  writings  are  uniformly  tinged  with  the  same  credulous 
vein  which  is  regarded  as  offensive  in  our  author. 

The  charge  made  against  Herodotus  of  an  undue  love  of 
effect  finds  its  most  solid  ground  in  that  tone  of  exaggeration 
and  hyperbole  which  often  characterises  his  narrative,  especially 
in  its  more  highly  wrought  and  excited  portions.  His  state- 
ments that  the  Athenians  at  Marathon  were  "  the  first  Greeks 
who  dared  to  look  upon  the  Median  garb,  and  to  face  men  clad 
in  that  fashion,"^  and  that  the  island  of  Samos  appeared  to  the 
commanders  of  the  combined  fleet  after  Salamis  "  as  distant  as  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules,"  •  are  rhetorical  exaggerations  of  this  cha- 
racter, and  have  be^oi  deservedly  reprehended.^  Other  instances 
of  the  tendency  complained  of  are,  the  declaration  in  the  first 
book  that  Cyrus,  by  the  overthrow  of  Croesus,  became  "  master 
of  tlie  whole  of  Asioy"  ^  and  that  in  the  sixth,  that  if  the  lonians 
had  destroyed  the  Persian  fleet  at  the  battle  of  Lad6,  Darius 
could  have  brought  against  them  "  another  Jive  times  as  great/*  • 
To  the  same  quality  perhaps  may  be  ascribed  the  readiness 
with  which  Herodotus  accepts  from  his  informants  extravagant 
computations  of  numbers,  size,  duration,  &c.,^  as  well  as  impro* 

^  Republ.  iii.  §  l6.  »  Chap.  13. 

*  Herod,  vi.  112.        *  Ibid.  viii.  132.  ^  As  the  size  of  the  army  of  Xerxes 

>  Mure's  Lit.  of  Greece,  iv.  pp.  403-6.  CTii.  184-7 ;  see  note  ad  \oc.\  the  num- 

>  Chap.  130  ad  fin. ;  of.  ix.  122,  ber  of  cities  in  Egypt  in  the  reign  of 
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bable  statements  with  regard  to  regularity*  and  completeness, 
the  latter  sometimes  contradicted  in  his  own  pages.^  His  con- 
stant desire  is  to  set  matters  in  the  most  striking  light — to  be 
lively,  novel,  forcible — and  to  this  desire  not  only  accuracy,  but 
even  at  times  consistency,  is  sacrificed.  It  belongs  to  his 
romantic  and  poetic  turn  of  mind  to  care  more  for  the  graphic 
eflfect  of  each  successive  picture  than  for  the  accord  and  har- 
mony of  the  whole.  His  colours  are  throughout  more  vivid 
than  the  sober  truth  of  history  can  be  thought  to  warrant ;  and 
the  modem  critical  reader  has  constantly  to  supply  modifications 
and  qualifications  in  order  to  bring  the  general  tone  of  the 
narrative  down  to  the  level  of  actual  fact. 

Whether  the  anecdotical  vein  in  which  Herodotus  so  freely 
indulges  is  fairly  referred  to  this  head  may  perhaps  admit  of  a 
doubt.  A  judicious  selection  of  anecdotes  forms  a  portion  of 
the  task  of  the  historian,  who  best  portrays  both  individual 
character  and  the  general  manners  of  an  age  by  the  help  of  this 
light  and  graceful  embellishment.  That  the  bulk  of  our  author's 
anecdotes  serve  their  proper  purpose  in  his  History — ^that  they 
are  characteristic  and  full  of  instruction,  as  well  as  pointed  and 
well  told — is  what  no  candid  and  sensible  reader  can  hesitate  to 


Amasis  Cii.  177),  the  height  of  the  walls 
of  Babylon  (i.  178 ;  see  note  ^  ad  loc.) 
and  of  the  pyramids  (ii.  124,  127),  the 
duration  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy  (ii. 
142 ;  compare  100),  &c. 

^  Instances  of  improbable  regularity 
are,  the  unbroken  descent  of  the  Lydian 
Heraclide  kings  in  the  line  of  direct  suc- 
cession during  twenty-two  generations 
(L  8),  the  exact  correspondence  in  the 
number  of  Egyptian  kings  and  high- 
priests  of  Vulcan  during  a  supposed  pe- 
riod of  11,340  ^ears  (ii.  142),  and  the 
unbroken  hereditary  descent  of  the  lat- 
ter (ii.  143),  the  occurrence  of  salt-hills 
and  springs  of  water  at  intervals  of  exact- 
ly 10  day  ^journey  along  the  whole  sandy 
belt  extending  firom  Egyptian  Thebes 
to  the  west  coast  of  Amca  (iv.  181), 
the  wonderfol  productiveness  of  all  the 
world's  extremities  (iii.  106-116),  &c. 

•  The  entire  freedom  of  the  Qreeks  be- 
fore OossuB  (i.  6),  the  complete  destruc- 
tion of  the  Samians  by  Otanes  (iii.  149), 
the  total  contrast  between  Greek  and 
£g3rptian  manners  (ii.  35-6),  the  demo' 
Ution  of  the  walls  of  Babylon  by  Darius 
(ilL  159),  the  general  submission  of  the 
insular  Greeks  to  Cyrus  (L  169),  the 
tinolute  invincibility  of  the  Scythians 


Civ.  46),  and  the  extreme  simplicity  of 
the  Persians  before  they  conquered  the 
Lydians  (i.  71),  are  specimens.  The  his- 
tory of  the  four  predecessors  of  Croesus 
upon  the  throne  shows  that  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Lydians  upon  the  liberties 
of  the  Greeks  began  with  Gyges,  and 
continued  without  intermission  till  the 
complete  reduction  of  the  lonians.  Mo- 
liaus,  and  Dorians  by  Croesus  (i.  14-16). 
The  prominent  part  played  by  the  Sa- 
mians in  the  Ionian  revolt  (vi.  8-15)  is 
incompatible  with  their  extermination 
by  Otanes.  The  non-existence  of  priest- 
esses in  Egypt — one  of  the  points  of  con- 
trast between  that  country  and  Greece — 
is  contradicted  expressly  (i.  182  and  ii. 
54).  It  appears  from  the  description  of 
Babylon  (i.  178-180)  that  the  great  waU, 
though  gaps  may  have  been  broken  in 
it,  was  BtUl  standing  when  Herodotus 
wrote.  That  all  the  islanders  did  not 
submit  to  Cyrus  is  apparent  from  the 
history  of  Polycrates  (iiL  44).  The  re- 
duction of  the  Scythians  by  Sesostris  is 
expressly  asserted  in  book  ii.  (chs.  103 
and  110).  That  the  Persians  began  to 
lay  aside  their  simple  habits  as  soon  as 
they  conquered  the  Modes  is  implied  in 
book  L  ch.  126. 
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allow.  Perhaps  the  aaecdotical  element  may  be  justly  regarded 
as  over  largely  developed  in  the  work,  especially  if  we  compare 
it  with  other  histories ;  but  we  must  remember  that  in  the  time 
of  Herodotus  the  field  of  literature  had  not  been  partitioned  out 
according  to  our  modem  notions.  History  in  our  sense,  bio- 
graphy, travels,  memoirs,  &c.,  had  not  then  been  recognised  as 
distinct  from  one  another,  and  the  term  iaropUiy  or  "  research," 
equally  comprehended  them  all.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  see  where 
the  knife  could  have  been  applied,  and  the  narrative  pruned 
down  and  stripped  of  anecdotical  details,  without  the  suppression 
of  something  that  we  could  ill  have  spared — something  really 
valuable  towards  completing  the  picture  of  ancient  times  which 
Herodotus  presents  to  us.  Certainly  the  portions  of  his  work  to 
which  the  chief  objection  has  been  made,  as  consisting  of  "  mere 
local  traditions  and  gossiping  stories,"  ^  the  "  Corinthian  court 
scandal "  of  the  third  and  fifth  books,^  the  accounts  of  CyrSne 
and  Barca  in  the  fourth,*  the  personal  history  of  Solon,^  and  the 
wars  between  Sparta  and  Tegea  in  the  first,^  are  not  wanting  in 
interest ;  and  though  undoubtedly  we  might  imagine  their  loss 
compensated  by  the  introduction  of  other  matters  about  which 
we  should  have  more  cared  to  hear,  yet  their  mere  retrench- 
ment without  such  compensation,  which  is  all  that  criticism  can 
have  any  right  to  demand,^  would  have  diminished  and  not 
increased  the  value  of  the  work  as  a  record  of  facts,*  and  would 
scarcely  have  improved  it  even  in  an  artistic  point  of  view. 
The  double  narrative  in  the  third  book  is  skilfully  devised  to 


^  Mure,  p.  391.  that  Herodotus  was  not  writing  the  his- 

•  Herod,  ill.  49-53 ;  v.  92.     Comp.  tory  of  Greece,  but  the  history  of  a 
i.  23-4.  particular  war.    We  had  no  **  right  to 

'  Ibid.  iv.  145-205.  expect "  anything  from  him  but  what 

1  Ibid;  i.  30-33.          '  Ibid.  i.  66-68.  possessed  a  direct    bearing    upon  the 

*  The  substance  of  Col.  Mure*s  com-  struggle  between  Greece  and  Persia.  At 
plaints  against  the  episodical  portion  of  Niebuhr  observes,  "the  work  of  Hero- 
Herodotus  is,  that  he  has  not  given  us  dotus  is  not  an  ancient  Greek  history, 
something  more  valuable  in  the  place  of  but  has  an  epic  character ;  it  has  a  unity 
what  he  nas  actually  given — as,  for  in-  amid  its  episodes,  which  are  retarding 
stance,  the  real  history  of  Corinth  under  motives,*'  —  delaying  yet  helping  the 
the  Cypselidse  instead  of  the  anecdotes  main  story.  (Seie  Niebuhr's  Lectures 
concerning  Periander  (pp.  292-3),  the  on  Ancient  History,  vol.  i.  p.  168.  E.  T.) 
legislflfton  of  Solon  in  lieu  of  his  dis-  ^  The  stories  of  Periander  and  Poly- 
course  with  CrcBsus  Cpp.  394-5),  the  crates  give  us  the  portrait  of  the  Greek 
Messeniau  wars  in  the  place  of  the  strug-  tyrant  in  his  worst,  and  in  his  interme- 
gle  with  Tegea  (p.  397,  note),  &c.  He  cUate,  as  that  of  Pisistratus  does  in  his 
thinks  we  had  "  a  right  to  expect "  that  beet  character.  Without  them  the  ab- 
Herodotus  in  his  episodical  notices  of  horrence  expressed  by  Herodotus  for 
the  Greek  states,  should  have  embodied  rulers  of  this  class  would  strike  the  re^ 
all  the  *^  more  important  facts  of  their  der  as  strange  and  exaggerated, 
history  "  (p.  391).  But  this  is  to  forget 
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keep  up  that  amount  of  attention  to  Greek  affairs  which  the 
author  desires  to  maintain,  in  subordination  to  the  main  subject 
of  the  earlier  or  introductory  portion  of  his  work — ^the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  resembles  the  underplot  in 
a  play  or  a  novel,  which  agreeably  relieves  the  chief  story.  It 
also,  as  has  been  already  observed,'  reflects  and  repeats,  in  the 
histories  of  Periander  and  of  Polycrates,  the  main  ethical  teach- 
ing of  the  work,  thereby  at  once  deepening  the  moral  impression, 
and  helping  to  diffiise  a  uniform  tone  throughout  the  volumes. 
The  history  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Africa  is  not  only  interesting 
in  itself,  and  in  the  light  it  throws  upon  the  principles  of  Hel- 
lenic colonisation,'  but  it  serves  to  introduce  that  sketch  of  the 
neighbouring  nations  which  has  always  been  recognised  as  one 
of  Uie  most  valuable  of  our  author's  episodes.  The  fragment  of 
the  life  of  Solon  is  no  doubt  in  some  degree  legendary,  but  he 
must  be  a  stem  critic  who  would  have  the  heart  to  desire  its  re- 
trenchment, seeing  that  with  it  must  have  disappeared  almost  the 
whole  story  of  Croesus,  the  most  beautiful  and  touching  in  the 
entire  History.  The  wars  of  Sparta  with  Tegea  had  ah  intrinsic 
importance  quite  sufficient  to  justify  their  introduction,  and  the 
synchromsm  of  the  last  with  the  time  of  the  embassy  sent  by 
Crcesus,  which  forms  the  sole  occasion  of  the  reference  in  the  first 
book  to  Spartan  history,  fully  explains  its  occurrence  in  the  place 
assigned  to  it.  Adverse  criticism  therefore  seems  to  fail  in 
pointing  out  any  mere  surplusage  even  in  the  anecdotical  por- 
tion of  the  work,  and  the  truth  i^pears  to  be  that  the  episodical 
matter  in  Herodotus  is,  on  the  whole,  singularly  well  chosen 
and  effective,  being  lively,  varied,  and  replete  with  interest 

To  say  that  Herodotus  has  no  claim  to  rank  as  a  critical  his- 
torian is  simply  to  note  that,  having  been  bom  before  the  rise 
of  a  certain  form  of  the  historical  science,  he  did  not  happen  to 
invent  it  That  in  intelligence,  sagacity,  and  practical  good 
sense  he  was  greatly  in  advance  of  his  predecessors  and  even  of 
his  contemporaries,  is  what  no  one  who  carefully  reads  the  frag- 
ments left  us  of  the  early  Greek  historians  will  hesitate  to 
allow.  But  a  great  gulf  separates  him  from  Thucydides,  the 
real  founder  of  the  Critical  SchooL  From  the  judgment  of 
Thucydides  on  obscure  points  connected  with  the  history  of  the 
ancient  world,  the  modem  critic,  if  he  ventures  to  dissent  at  all. 


*  Sm  above,  ptge  79.  the  ooune  of  ooloniflation,  and  forcing 

*  Eipeciallv  upon  the  leading  part    the  growth  of  colonies, 
taken  by  the  Delphic  oracle  in  directing 
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dissents  xdth  the  utmost  diffidence.  The  opinions  of  Herodotus 
have  no  such  weight.  They  are  views  which  an  intelligent  man 
living  in  the  fifth  century  b.  c.  might  entertain,  and  as  such 
they  are  entitled  to  attentive  consideration,  but  they  have  no 
binding  authority.  Herodotus  belongs  distinctly  to  the  Romantic 
School:  with  him  the  imagination  is  in  the^iscendant  and  not 
the  reason ;  his  mind  is  poetic,  and  he  is  especially  disqualified 
to  form  sound  judgments  concerning  events  remote  from  his  own 
day  on  account  of  his  full  belief  in  the  popular  mythology,  which 
placed  gods  and  heroes  upon  the  earth  at  no  very  distant  period. 
He  does  not  apply  the  same  canons  of  credibility  to  the  past 
and  present,  or,  lie  Thucydides,  view  human  nature  and  the 
general  course  of  mundane  events  as  always  the  sameJ  Thus 
his  history  of  early  times  is  little  more  than  myth  and  fable, 
embodying  often  importai^t  traditions,  but  delivered  as  he 
received  it,  without  any  exercise  upon  it  of  critical  discrimina- 
tion. In  his  history  of  times  near  his  own  the  case  is  different ; 
he  there  brings  his  judgment  into  play,  compares  and  sifts  dif- 
ferent accounts,  exhibits  sense  and  intelUgence,  and  draws  con- 
clusions for  the  most  part  just  and  rational^  Still  even  in  this 
portion  of  the  history  we  naiss  qualities  which  go  to  form  our 
ideal  of  the  perfect  historian,  and  with  which  we  are  familiarised 
through  Thucydides  and  his  school;  we  miss  those  habits  of 
accuracy  which  we  have  learnt  to  regard  as  among  the  primary 
qualifications  of  the  historical  writer;  we  come  upon  discre- 
pancies, contradictions,  suspicious  repetitions,  and  the  like ;  we 
find  an  utter  carelessness  of  chronology ;  above  all,  we  miss  that 
philosophic  insight  into  the  real  causes  of  political  transactions, 
the  moving  influences  whence  great  events  proceed,  which  com- 
municates, according  to  modem  notions,  its  soul  to  history, 
making  it  a  living  and  speaking  monitor  instead  of  a  mere 
pictured  image  of  bygone  times  and  circumstances. 

The  principal  discrepancies,  contradictions,  &c.  in  the  Hero- 
dotean  narrative  have  either  been  already  glanced  at  or  will  be 
pointed  out  in  the  notes  on  the  text.  One  of  the  most  common 
is  a  want  of  harmony  in  the  different  portions  of  any  estimate 
that  is  given  of  numbers.  If  both  the  items  and  the  total  of  a 
sum  are  mentioned,  they  are  rather  more  likely  to  disagree  than 
to  agree.    Making  the  most  liberal  allowance  for  corruptions  of 

'  Thucyd.  i.  22.  Mure's  lit.  of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  pp.  354 

*  For  acknowledgments  on  this  head    and  410, 
on  the  part  of  an  adverse  critic,  see 
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the  text  (to  which  numbers  are  specially  liable),  it  would  still 
seem  that  these  frequent  disagreements  must  have  arisen  from 
some  defect  in  the  author :  either  he  was  not  an  adept  in  arith- 
metic, or  he  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  go  through  the  calcula- 
tions and  see  that  his  statements  tallied.  Numerical  discrepan- 
cies of  the  kind  described  occur  in  his  accounts  of  the  duration 
of  the  Median  empire,*  of  the  tribute  which  the  Persian  king 
drew  from  the  satrapies,*®  of  the  distance  from  Sardis  to  Susa," 
and  of  the  sea  from  Egyptian  Thebes,^^  of  the  number  of  the 
Greek  fleet  at  Salamis,*^  &c. ;  while  other  errors  disfigure  his 
computation  of  the  number  of  days  in  the  full  term  of  human 
life,"  and  of  the  duration  of  the  monarchy  in  Egypt.**  The  only 
calculations  of  any  extent  which  do  not  contain  an  arithmetical 
error  are  the  numbers  of  the  Greek  fleets  at  Miletus**  and  Arte- 
misium,*'  of  the  fleet  *^  and  army  of  Xerxes,**  and  of  the  Greek 
army  at  Plataea.^*  Contradictions  connected  with  his  habit  of 
exaggeration  have  been  already  noticed,^*    Others,  arising  appa- 


»  Herod,  i.  130.    See  the  Critical  Ea- 
Qded  to  Book  L,  Essay  iii.  ad  fin. 


**  Ibid.  ilL  90-95.    See  note  ad  loc. 

n  Ibid.  V.  52-54. 

B  Ibid,  ii  7-9.  From  the  sea  to  He- 
liopolis  is  said  to  be  1500  stades,  from 
Heliopolis  to  Thebes  4860  stades,  but 
from  the  sea  to  Thebes  only  6120,  in- 
stead of  6360,  stades. 

»  Ibid.  viii.  43-48.    See  note  ad  loc. 

"  Ibid.  i.  32.  The  double  error — clear- 
ly arising  from  mere  carelessness —where- 
by the  solar  year  is  made  to  average  375 
days,  is  explained  in  the  note  on  the 
passage. 

"  Ibid.  ii.  142.  The  error  here  is  but 
slight^  yet  it  is  curious.  Having  to  esti- 
mate the  number  of  years  contained  in 
341  generations  of  men,  Herodotus  first 
lays  it  down  that  three  generations  go 
to  the  century.  He  then  says,  correctly, 
that  300  generations  will  make  10,000 
years ;  but  in  estimating  the  odd  41  ge- 
nerations, he  has  a  curious  error.  Forty- 
one  generations,  he  says,  will  make  1340 
years;  whereaa  they  vidll  really  make 
1366}  years.  If  a  round  number  were 
intended,  it  should  have  been  1360  or 
1370. 

»  Herod.  vL  8.         "  Ibid.  viu.  1,  2. 

»  Ibid.  viL  89-95.    »  Ibid,  vii  184-6. 

»  Ibid.  ix.  28,  29. 

»  Suprk,  p.  83,  Col.  Mure  adds  to 
these  a  number  of  discrepancies  which 
$n  more  imaginary  than  real.  (See  Ap- 


pendix J.  to  his  4th  volume.)  He  con- 
siders the  statement  that  Croesus  was 
*'  the  person  who  first  vrithin  the  know- 
ledge of  Herodotus  commenced  aggres- 
sions oa  the  Greeks"  (i.  5),  as  conflict- 
ing not  only  with  the  narrative  in  chs. 
14-16,  but  also  with  the  account  of  the 
Ionian  colonisation  of  Asia  Minor  in 
ch.  146.  But  Herodotus  does  not  say 
that  the  Greeks  colonised  at  the  expense 
of  the  Lydians,  who  probably  dwelt 
some  way  inland  at  that  time.  Again, 
Col.  Mure  objects  to  the  panegyric  upon 
the  Alcmseonidffi  for  their  consistent 
hatred  of  tyrants  (vi.  121),  because 
Megacles  had  on  one  occasion  helped 
Pisistratus  to  return  (i.  61) ;  but  this  is 
at  the  utmost  a  slight  rhetorical  exagge- 
ration. The  Alcmseonidse,  from  the  time 
when  Megacles  broke  with  Pisistratus, 
had  been  most  consistent  in  their  oppo- 
sition. (Seei.64;v.  62,63,  66,  &c.)  He 
also  sees  a  contradiction  between  book  v. 
ch.  40,  where  Anaxandrides  is  said,  in 
maintaining  two  vnves  and  two  house- 
holds at  the  same  time,  to  have  **  done 
an  act  very  contrary  to  Spartan  feeling," 
and  book  vi.  ch.  61,  et  seq.,  where  King 
Ariston  is  said  to  have  had  two  wives, 
and  to  have  even  married  a  third,  with- 
out any  censure  or  remark  at  all.  Here 
the  flaw  is  altogether  in  the  critic's  spec- 
tacles: the  strange  and  unusual  thing 
being,  according  to  Herodotus,  not  di- 
vorce and  remarriage,  as  in  Ariston'fi 
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rently  from  mere  carelessness,  are  the  discrepancies  between  his 
description  of  the  size  of  Scythia,  and  his  account  of  the  expe- 
dition of  Darius ;  ^  between  his  date  for  Psammetichus  ^  and  his 
estimate  of  700  years  from  Anysis  to  Amyrteeus ;  ^  between  his 
two  accounts  of  the  Telmessian  prodigy  of  the  female  beard ;  ^ 
his  two  estimates  of  the  length  of  the  day's  journey ;  ^  and  his 
two  statements  of  the  time  that  intervened  between  the  first 
and  second  expeditions  directed  against  Greece  by  Darius.*^ 
Bepetitions  having  an  awkward  and  suspicious  appearance  are — 
the  warnings  given  to  Croesus  by  Sandanis,^  and  to  Darius  and 
Xerxes  by  Artabanus ;  *  the  similar  prayers  of  (Eobazus  and  of 
Pythius,  with  their  similar  result;^  the  parallel  reproaches 
addressed  to  Astyages  by  Harpagus,  and  to  Demaratus  by  Leo- 
tychides  ;*  and  the  anecdote,  told  of  Cyrus,  of  Artaphemes,  and 
of  Darius,  that  on  hearing  of  one  of  the  leading  Greek  nations, 
they  asked  "  who  they  were  ?"* 

The  want  of  a  standard  chronological  era  cannot  1^  charged 
against  Herodotus  as  a  fault,^  since  it  was  a  defect  of  the  age  in 


case  (tI.  63),  but  the  hftving  two  wives 
and  two  households  at  one  and  the 
safne  time.  Ariston  never  had  two  wives 
at  once. 

ss  Herod,  iv.  101-133.  See  note  on 
book  iv.  ch.  133. 

*  This  date  cannot  be  fixed  exeujtly, 
as  Herodptus  does  not  teU  us  in  whidi 
vear  of  the  reign  of  Cambyses  he  believes 
him  to  have  invaded  Egypt.  Assuming 
however  the  year  B.C.  525  for  this  event, 
and  taking  the  years  of  the  last  six  kings 
from  Herodotus,  we  obtain  b.c.  671  or 
B.C.  672  for  the  year  of  the  accession  of 
Psammetichus — a  date  accordant  with 
the  synchronism  which  made  him  con- 
temporary with  Cyaxaree  (i.  105),  and 
agreeing  nearly  with  the  views  of  Ma- 
netho. 

**  Herod,  ii.  140.  According  to  this 
statement  nearly  500  years  intervene 
between  Anysis  and  Psammetichus.  Tet 
Anysis  is  contemporary  with  Sabaco, 
who  puts  to  death  Neco,  the  father  of 
Psammetichus,  and  drives  Psammeti- 
chus himself  into  exile!  (See  Herod. 
iL  152.) 

»  Herod,  i.  175,  and  viiL  104.  Com- 
pare note  *,  page  28. 

»  Ibid.  iv.  101,  and  v.  53.  This,  how- 
ever, may  be  explained  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  in  v.  53  Herodotus  is  speaking 
of  the  day's  march  of  an  army.  (See 
note  ad  loc.) 


^  In  ch.  46  of  book  vi.  Herodotus 
makes  the  destruction  of  their  walls  by 
the  Thasians  at  the  bidding  of  Darius 
follow  **in  the  year  after"  (ficur^p^ 
Irc7)  the  loss  of  the  fleet  of  Mardonius 
at  Athos.  In  oh.  48  he  says  that  after 
the  submission  of  the  Thasians  (furk 
rovTo)  Darius  sent  orders  for  the  col- 
lection of  transports;  and  in  ch.  95 
these  orders  are  said  to  have  been  given 
"the  year  before"  (t^  rpor^p^  fru) 
the  expedition  of  Datis.  But  towards 
the  end  of  the  same  chapter  the  disaster 
atfAtnos  is  referred  to  the  year  imme- 
diately  preceding  that  expedition. 

»  Herod,  i.  71. 

*  Ibid.  iv.  83,  and  vii.  10. 

•  Ibid.  iv.  84,  and  vii.  38,  39. 

*  Ibid.  i.  129,  and  vi.  67. 

»  Ibid.  L  153 ;  and  v.  73  and  105. 

•  CoL  Mure  taxes  Herodotus  with 
being  even  here  "behind  the  spirit  of 
the  age"  (p.  417),  and  refers  to  the 
chron6logical  works  of  Hellanicus  and 
Charon  as  having  introduced  a  "frame- 
work on  which  the  course  of  the  national 
history  was  adjusted.*'  But  there  is  no 
evidence  to  prove  that  either  Charon  or 
Hellanicus  made  use  of  their  chronolo- 
gical schemes  in  their  histories ;  and  the 
latter  is  expressly  taxed  by  Thuoydides 
with  inexactness  in  his  assignment  of 
dates  (i.  97).  Besides,  it  has  been  already 
shown  (supii,  p.  34,  note  *)  that  Hellani- 
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which  he  Kved,  and  one  with  which  even  Thucydides  is  equally 
taxable.  It  was  not  until  Timaeus  introduced  the  reckoning  by 
Olympiads  some  generations  after  Herodotus,  that  Greek 
chronology  came  to  be  put  on  a  satisfactory  footing,  Hero- 
dotus, however,  is  unnecessarily  loose  and  inaccurate  in  his 
chronological  statements,  and  evidently  regards  the  whole  sub- 
ject as  unimportant  His  reckoning  events  fix)m  "his  own 
time"^  is  vague  and  indeterminate,  since  we  do  not  know 
whether  he  means  from  his  birth,  from  his  aemey  or  from  the 
time  of  his  last  recension,  a  doubt  involving  a  difference  of  more 
than  half  a  century.  Even  when  he  seems  to  profess  exactness, 
there  is  always  some  omission,  some  unestimated  period,  which 
precludes  us  from  constructing  a  complete  chronological  scheme 
by  means  of  the  data  which  he  furnishes.^  His  synchronisms  are 
on  the  whole  less  incorrect  than  might  have  been  expected  ;^  but 
occasional  mistakes  occur  which  a  very  little  care  might  have 
obviated.*  We  may  conclude  from  these  that  he  was  not  in 
the  habit  of  tabulating  his  dates  or  determining  synchronisms  in 
any  other  way  than  by  means  of  popular  rumour. 

But  the  great  defect  of  Herodotus  as  an  historian  is  his  want 
of  insight  into  the  causes,  bearing,  and  interconnexion  of  the 
events  which  he  records.  It  is  not  merely  that  he  is  deficient 
in  political  discernment,  and  so  relates  with  the  utmost  bald- 
neas,  and  with  striking  omissions  and  misstatements,  the  con- 


cos  wrote  later  than  Herodotus,  and  that 
the  woriLs  of  Charon  were  probably  un- 
known to  him  (pp.  37,  38). 

'  See  Herod,  li.  53,  and  145.  A  nearer 
approach  to  ezaotnesB  is  made  when  the 
time  of  his  visit  to  a  country  is  assumed 
as  the  epoch  from  which  to  calculate 
(tee  ii.  13,  and  44);  but  still  even  in 
these  cases  ^ere  is  some  imcertainty. 

*  The  Lydian  chronology  is  incom- 
plete from  his  omitting  to  state  in  which 
year  of  Cyrus  Sardis  was  taken.  The 
Assyrian  fiedls  frx>m  the  term  of  the 
anarchy  not  being  specified.  .The  later 
Egyptian  has  the  same  defect  as  the  Ly- 
dian: we  are  not  told  in  which  year  of 
the  rei^  of  Cambyses  he  led  his  expe- 
dition mto  Egypt.  For  the  early  Egyp- 
tian and  the  Babylonian  we  have  only  an 
estimate  by  generations.  The  Scythian 
is  indefinite,  since,  frx>m  the  vague  way 
in  which  the  interval  between  the  Thra- 
oian  campaign  of  Me^nbazus  and  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Ionian  revolt  is 
spoken  of  {oh  -KoWhw  X9^^^^  ^^ 


trii  KOK&v  ^v\  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the 
year  of  Darius*  attack,  on  which  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Scythian  monarchy  is 
made  to  depend  (iv.  7).  The  only  chro- 
nology which  is  exact  and  continuous  is 
the  Medo-Persian.  We  may  count  back 
from  the  siege  of  Sestos  to  the  first  year 
of  Cyrus,  and  thence  to  the  accession 
of  Deioces,  which  Herodotus  placed  229 
years  before  that  event,  or  b.c.  708. 

'  As  those  of  Cyaxares  with  Alj/ttttes 
(L  73-4),  and  of  both  with  P&ammetichus 
(i.  105),  of  Sennacherib  with  Sethoe  the 
successor  of  Sabaco  (ii.  141),  of  Amasis 
and  Labvnetus  (Nabunahit)  with  Croesus 
(i.  77),  &c. 

^  As  the  placing  the  embassy  of  CroBsus 
to  Sparta  after  the  final  settlement  of 
Pisistratus  on  the  throne  of  Athens  (L 
65),  the  apparently  making  Periander 
and  Alcssus  contemporaries  with  Pisis- 
tratus and  his  son  Hegesistratus  (v.  94-5), 
the  assignment  of  the  legislation  of  Ly- 
curgus  to  the  reign  of  Labotas  in  Sparta 
(L  65),  &o. 
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stitutional  changes  whose  occurrence  he  is  led  to  notice  f  but 
even  with  regard  to  the  important  historical  vicissitudes  whidi 
form  the  special  subject  of  his  narrative,  he  exhibits  the  same 
inability  to  penetrate  below  the  surface,  and  to  appreciate  or 
even  to  conceive  aright  their  true  origin  and  character.  Little 
personal  tales  and  anecdotes  take  the  place  of  those  investiga- 
tions into  the  condition  of  nations  or  into  the  grounds  of  hostility 
between  races  on  which  critical  writers  of  history  are  wont  to 
lay  the  chief  stress  in  their  accounts  of  wars,  rebellions,  con- 
quests, and  the  like.  The  personal  ambition  of  Cyrus  is  made 
the  sole  cause  of  the  revolt  of  the  Persians  from  the  Medes ;  ^ 
to  the  resentment  of  Harpagus  is  attributed  its  success;*  the 
attack  on  Egypt  is  traced  to  advice  given  to  Cambyses  by  an 
eye-doctor;*  the  Magian  revolt  is  the  mere  doing  of  Patizei- 
thes;'  Darius  is  led  to  form  a  design  against  Greece  by  a 
suggestion  of  Democedes ; '  the  lonians  rebel  because  Arista- 
goras  has  become  involved  in  difficulties.^  Through  the  whole 
History  there  runs  a  similar  vein :  if  war  breaks  out  between 
Media  and  Lydia,  it  is  because  a  band  of  Scyths  have  caused 
King  Cyaxares  to  banquet  on  human  flesh  and  have  then  fled 
to  Alyattes  ;*  if  King  Darius  sends  an  expedition  against  Samoe, 
it  is  V>  reward  a  man  who  presented  to  him  a  scarlet  cloak ;  *^ 
if  the  Lydians  after  their  conquest  by  the  Persians  lose  their 
military  spirit  and  grow  effeminate,  it  is  owing  to  Croesus  having 
advised  Cyrus  to  give  them  the  breeding  of  women ;  ^^  every- 
where little  reasons  are  alleged,  which,  even  if  they  existeii, 
would  not  be  the  causes  of  the  events  traced  to  them,  but  only 
the  occasions  upon  which  the  real  causes  came  into  play."  The 
tales,  however,  which  take  the  place  of  more  philosophical 
inquiries  are  for  the  most  part  (it  would  seem)  apocryphal, 
having  been  invented  to  account  for  the  occurrences  by  those 
who  foiled  to  trace  them  to  any  deeper  source.  From  the 
same  defect  of  insight  extreme  improbabilities  are  accepted  by 
Herodotus  without  the  slightest  objection,  and  difficulties,  from 
being  unperceived,  are  left  unexplained.  To  give  a  single 
instance  of  each : — Herodotus  reports,  apparently  without  any 


«  See  the  notea  on  book  i.  ch.  65,  "  Ibid.  i.  155. 
book  iy.  ch.  146,  book  v.  ch«.  67-9,  and  ^  The  statement  of  Arigtotle  concern- 
book  vi  chB.  43  and  83.  ing  internal  troubles  applies  with  equal 
»  Herod,  i.  126-7.  *  Ibid.  chs.  127^.  or  greater  force  to  wars  between  nations: 
»  Ibid.  iii.  1.  •  Ibid.  iii.  61.  im  fwcpAr  AAA*  oh  xtpl  iMCfrnw-^iypovrm 
7  Ibid.  iiL  134-5.  •  Ibid.  ▼.  35-6.  (Pol.  v.  3,  §  1.  Compare  Polyb.  iiL  6,  7^. 
•  Ibid.  i.  73-4.          M  Ibid.  iiL  J  39.  h             j             ,    ;. 
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hesitation,  the  Persian  tale  concerning  the  motive  which  indiiced 
Cambyses  to  invade  Egypt — ^that,  having  applied  to  Amasis  for 
his  daughter  in  marriage,  Amasis  pretended  to  comply,  but  sent 
him  the  daughter  of  Apries,  a  "  yoimg  girl "  of  great  personal 
charms,  whom  Cambyses  received  among  his  wives,  and  re- 
garded with  much  favour,  till  one  day  he  learnt  from  her  lips 
the  trick  that  had  been  played  him,  whereupon  he  declared  war 
against  the  deceiver.  Now  as  Amasis  had  reigned,  according 
to  Herodotus,  forty-four  years  from  the  death  of  Apries,  and  the 
discovery  of  the  trick  was  followed  closely  by  the  invasion, 
which  Amasis  did  not  live  to  see,  it  is  plain  that  this  '^  beautiful 
young  girl,"  who  had  been  palmed  off  upon  Cambyses  as  the 
reigning  king's  daughter,  must  have  been  a  woman  of  between 
forty  and  fifty  years  of  age.^  Again — ^Herodotus  tells  us,  and 
probability  ftdly  bears  him  out,  that  the  Persian  army  imder 
Datis  and  Artaphemes  landed  at  Marathon  because  it  was  the 
most  favourable  position  in  all  Attica  for  the  manoeuvres  of 
cavalry,^  in  which  arm  the  Persian  strength  chiefly  lay;  yet 
when  he  comes  to  describe  the  battle  no  mention  whatever  is 
made  of  any  part  taken  in  it  by  the  Persian  horse,  nor  any 
account  given  of  their  absence  or  inaction.^  A  similar  inability 
to  appreciate  diflBculties  appears  in  his  account  of  the  numbers 
at  Thermopylce,  where  no  attempt  is  made  to  reconcile  the 
apparent  discrepancy  between  the  list  of  the  forces,  the  Spartan 
inscription,  and  the  actual  number  of  the  slain,^  nor  any  ex- 


*  See  Herod,  iil  1,  and  compare  ii.  172,  bably  have  been  considerably  more,  as 

and  iii.  10.  Col.Mure's  criticism  (lit.  of  his  Either  Cheops  reigned  50  years,  and 

Oreece,  iv.  p.  419)  in  this  instance  is  so  would  not  be  likely  to  leave  behind 

perfectly  just.    Almost  as  gross  an  in-  him  a  very  yoimg  son. 

stance  of  the  same  fault  occurs  in  the  his-  ^  Herod.  vL  102. 

tory  of  Mycerinus.    Mycerinus  succeeds  '  We  are  left  to  derive  from  another 

his  uncle,  Chephren,  who  has  reigned  writer  (Suidas  ad  voc.  Xupls  Ixvus)  ike 

56  years  (ii.  127-8).     He  reigns  happily  information  that  Miltiades  took  ad  van- 

for  a  certain   indefinite   time,  during  tage  of  the  absence  of  the  Persian  ca- 

which  he  builds  a  pyramid  of  no  small  vury,  who  had  been  forced  to  go  to 

size;  when,  lo!  an  oiacle  annotmces  to  a  distance  for  forage,  to  bring  on  the 

him  that  he  has  but  six  more  years  to  engagement. 

live.    Mycerinus  is  indignant  that  he  *  According  to  Herodotus,  the  entire 

should  be  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  his  number  of  the  troops,  exclusive  of  the 

age — reproaches  the  oracle — end  deter-  Helots,  was  between  4000  and  5000.   Of 

mines  to  falsify  it  bv  living  twelve  years  these  there  came  from  the  Peloponnese 

in  six.    So  he  gives  himself  up  to  jollity,  3100  (vii.  202,  203).    Yet  the  inscription 

drinks  and  feasts,  night  as  well  as  day,  on  the  spot,  which  would  certainly  not 

during  the  time  left  him,  and  dies  as  exaggerate  the  number  on  the  Greek 

the  oracle  foretold.    Herodotus  seems  side,    said    4000  Peloponnesians    (vii. 

quite  to  have  forgotten  that  Mycerinus  228).    Again,  the  number  slain  in  the 

must  have  been-  sixty  at  the  least,  when  last  struggle  is  estimated  at  4000  (viii. 

he  received  the  warning,  and  would  pro-  25);   but  only  300  Spartans  and  700 
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planation  offered  of  those  circumstances  connected  with  the 
conduct  of  the  Thebans  in  the  battle  which  have  provoked  hostile 
criticism  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times.^ 

There  are  certain  other  respects  in  which  Herodotus  has 
been  regarded  as  exhibiting  a  want  of  critical  acumen,  viz.,  in 
his  geographical  and  meteorological  disquisitions,  in  his  lin- 
guistic efforts,  and  in  his  treatment  of  the  subject  of  mythology.* 
These  may  be  touched  with  the  utmost  brevity,  since  his  value 
as  an  historian  is  but  very  slightly  affected  by  the  opinion  which 
may  be  formed  of  his  success  or  failure  in  such  matters.  As  a 
general  geographer  it  must  be  allowed  that  his  views  were  in- 
distinct; though  they  can  scarcely  be  said  with  truth  to  have 
been  "  crudely  digested."  "^  Looking  upon  geography  as  an 
experimental  science,  he  did  not  profess  more  knowledge  with 
regard  to  it  than  had  been  collected  by  observation  up  to  his 
time.  He  seems  to  have  formed  no  distinct  opinion  on  the 
shape  of  the  earth,  or  the  configuration  of  land  and  water,  since 
he  could  not  find  that  the  land  had  been  explored  to  its  limits, 
either  towards  the  north  or  towards  the  east®  He  knew,  how- 
ever, enough  of  the  projection  of  Arabia  and  of  Africa  into  the 
southern  sea  to  be  aware  that  the  circular  plane  of  Hecatseus 
was  a  pure  fiction,  and  as  such  he  ridiculed  it*  Within  the 
limits  of  his  knowledge  he  is,  for  the  most  part,  very  clear  and 
precise.  He  divides  the  known  world  into  three  parts,  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa.^®  Of  these,  Asia  and  Africa  lie  to  the  south, 
Europe  is  to  the  north,  and  extends  along  the  other  two."  The 
boundary  line  between  Europe  and  Asia  runs  due  east,  consist- 
ing of  the  Phasis,  the  south  coast  of  the  Caspian,  the  river 
Araxes,  and  a  line  produced  thence  as  far  as  the  land  con- 
tinues.^^ The  boundary  between  Asia  and  Africa  is  the  west 
frontier  of  Egypt,^^  not  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  or  the  Nile,  which 
last  was  conunonly  made  the  boundary.^*    The  general  contour 


Theflpians  were  preyiously  spoken  of  as  ^  Mure,  p.  424. 

remaining  (vii.  222).     These  anomalies  •  Herod,  iii.  1 15,  sub  fin. ;  ir.  40,  45 ; 

may  perhaps  admit  of  explanation;  what  y.  9. 

is  especially  remarkable  about  them  is,  '  Ibid.  !▼.  36. 

that  Herodotus  seems  utterly  uncon-  ^  Ibid.  ii.  16 ;  iv.  45.    The  word  used 

Bcious  of  any  difficulty.  by  Herodotus  is,  of  course,  not  Africa, 

*  See    Plut.   de    Malign.   Herod,  ii.  but  Libya, 

pp.  865,  866 ;  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  y.  ^^  Ibid.  It.  42. 

pp.  122,  123 ;  Mure's  Lit.  of  Greece,  iv.  »  Ibid.  iv.  40  and  45. 

Appendix  K.,  pp.  542-544.  »  Ibid.  \L  17 ;  iv.  39,  ad  fin. 

<  See  Colonel  Mure's  remarks,  pp.  ^  Ibid.  ii.  17,  and  iv.  45. 
424-430. 
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of  the  Mediterranean,  the  Propontis,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the 
Sea  of  Azof,  is  well  understood  by  him/  as  is  the  shape  of 
Greece,  Italy,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  the  north  coast  of  AJWca. 
He  knows  that  the  Mediterranean  communicates  with  the  ocean, 
and  that  the  ocean  extends  round  Africa  to  the  Arabian  Gulf 
and  Erythraean  Sea.^  He  is  also  aware  that  the  Caspian' is  a 
sea  by  itself.^  He  has  tolerably  correct  views  on  the  courses  of 
the  Nile,*  Danube,*  Halys,«  Tigris,^  Euphrates,*  Indus,*  Dnieper,^® 
Dniester,"  and  other  Scythian  rivers.*^  He  is  confused,  how- 
ever, in  his  account  of  the  Araxes,^*  incorrect  (apparently)  in 
his  description  of  the  Scythian  rivers  east  of  the  Dnieper,^*  and 
ignorant  of  many  facts  which  we  should  have  expected  him  to 
know,  as  the  existence  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  of  the  peninsula  of 
Hindustan,  and  of  the  sea  of  Aral,  the  size  of  the  Palus 
Maeotis,^*  &c.  In  his  descriptions  of  countries  that  he  knows 
he  is  graphic  and  striking,^'  not  confining  himself  to  the  strictly 
geographical  features,  but  noting  also  geological  peculiarities, 
as  lie  increase  of  land,  the  quality  of  soil,  and  the  like,"  On 
the  whole,  he  will  certainly  bear  comparison  as  a  descr^tive 
geographer  with  any  author  anterior  to  Strabo ;  and,  on  some 
important  points,  as  the  true  character  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  he 
is  better  informed  than  even  that  writer." 

With  regard  to  meteorology  his  notions  are  certainly  such  a^ 
seem  to  us  in  the  highest  degree  absurd  and  extraordinary. 
He  regards  heat  and  cold  as  inherent  in  the  winds  themselves, 
not  as  connected  with  any  solar  influence.^*  The  winds  control 
the  sun,  whom  they  drive  southwards  in  winter,  only  allowing 
him  to  resume  his  natural  course  at  the  approach  of  spring.^ 
The  phenomena,  however,  of  evaporation,^*  and  even  of  radia- 
tion,^ seem  to  be  tolerably  well  understood  by  Herodotus ;  and 
if  on  the  whole  his  meteorological  conceptions  must  be  pro- 
nounced crude  and  false,  we  should  remember  that  real  physical 
science  did  not  see  the  light  till  the  time  of  Aristotle ;  and  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  there  is  not  something  more  healthy 


>  Herod,  iv.  85,  86.  (iv.  52),  and  the  Don  or  Tanais  (iv.  57). 

•  Ibid.  i.  202,  ad  fin. ;  iv.  42-44,  »  See  note  on  book  L  ch.  202. 

»  Ibid.  L  203.  "  Herod,  iv.  54-56.        >»  Ibid.  iv.  86. 

•  Ibid.  ii.  17,  29-31.  "  Take,  for  instance,  the  description 
»  Ibid,  ii  33 ;  iv.  47-49.  of  Thessaly  in  book  vii.  (ch.  129),  or  that 

•  Ibid-  i.  6,  72.  of  Ejnrpt  in  book  ii  (chs.  6-12). 

'  Ibid.  L  189,  193 ;  v.  20.  V  Herod,  ii.  7,  10, 12 ;  iv.  47, 191, 198. 

•  Ibid,  i.  180.  »  Ibid.  iv.  44.  »  Comp.  Strab.  iL  p.  160. 

»  Ibid.  iv.  53.  »  Ibid.  iv.  51-2.        »  Herod.  iL  24-6.        »  Ibid.  1.  s.  a 

'*  A»  the  Pruth   (iv.  48),    the  Bug       »  Lqc.  cit.  «  Ch.  27. 
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in  the  physical  speculations  of  our  author,  which  evince  an  in- 
quiring mind  and  one  that  went  to  nature  itself  for  arguments 
and  analogies,^  than  in  the  physico-metaphysical  theories  of  the 
Ionic  School,  which  formed  the  furthest  reach  whereto  Science 
(falsely  so  called)  had  attained  in  his  day.  His  geological 
speculations  in  particular  are  in  advance  of  his  age,  and  not  un- 
frequently  anticipate  lines  of  thought  which  are  generally  re- 
garded as  the  discoveries  of  persons  living  at  the  present 
time.^ 

On  the  subject  of  mythology  Herodotus  seems  to  have  held 
the  common  views  of  his  countrymen :  he  accepted  the  myths 
in  simple  faith,  and,  where  naturally  led  to  do  so,  reported  them 
as  he  had  heard  them.  He  drew,  however,  a  very  marked  line 
between  the  mythological  age  and  the  historical,^  and  confined 
his  narrative  almost  entirely  to  the  latter,  thereby  offering  a 
strong  contrast  to  the  writers  who  had  preceded  him,  since  in 
their  works  m)rthology  either  took  the  place  of  history,*  or  at 
least  was  largely  intermixed  with  it* 

The  philological  deficiencies  of  Herodotus  have  been  already 
admitted.^  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  a  master 
of  any  language  besides  his  own.  He  appears,  however,  to  have 
regarded  the  languages  of  other  nations  with  less  contempt 
than  was  felt  towards  them  by  the  Greeks  generally ;  and  the 
explanations  which  he  gives  of  foreign  words,  though  not  always 
to  be  depended  on,'  are  at  once  indicative  of  his  unwearied 
activity  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  of  all  kinds,  and  possess  an 
absolute  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  comparative  philologer.*    On 


1  See  iL  20,  22,  23.  about  the   fonuation   of  land  at  the 

'  Herodotus  perceives  the  operation  mouths  ofgreat  rivers,  as  at  the  mouth  of 

of  the  two  agencies  of  fire  and  -water  in  the  Scamander,  of  the  Mseander,  and  of 

bringing  the  earth  into  its  actual  condi-  the  Acheloiis  (ii.  10 ;  see  note  ad  loc.). 

tion  (ii.  5.  10;  vii.  129,  ad  fin.).     He  His  notice  of  the  pro/ec^ton  of  the  Delta 

regards  the  changes  as  having  occupied  from   the  general  line  of  the  African 

enormous  periods  of  time — tens  of  thou-  coast,  as  a  proof  of  its  recent  origin 

sands  of  years   (ii.  11,  ad  fin.).     His  (ii.  11),  is  also  sound  in  principle, 
whole  reasoning  concerning  the  forma-        '  See  especially  iii.  122;  but  compare 

tion  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  although  also  i.  5,  ii.  120,  &c. ;  and  note  the  omis- 

perhaps  erroneous  in  fact,  is  in  perfect  sion  of  the  mythological  period,  of  which 

accordance  with  the  principles  laid  down  he  was  weU  aware  (ii.  43,  46,  144-5,  and 

bv  Sir  C.  Lyell ;  and  in  his  anticipations  156),  from  the  history  of  £§^t. 
of  what  would  happen  if  the  Nile  were        *  Vide  suprk  p.  31. 
made  to  empty  itself  into  the  head  of       *  See  Thucyd.  i.  21. 
the  Red  Sea  that  geologist  would,  it  is        *  Suprk,  p.  57. 
probable,  entirely  concur.    The  alluvial        ^  As  in  the  case  of  the  word  Pirdmis 

character  of  the  great  Thessalian  basin,  (ii.  143),  and  of  the  names  of  the  Persian 

andthedisniptionofthegorgeatTemp^,  monarchs  (vi.  98). 
would  similarly  be  admitt^.    Heroao-        *  See  the  use  made  by  Grimm  of  He- 

tu£  again  is  qmte  correct  in  his  remarka  rodotus's  Scythian  words  in  his  History 
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the  etymology  of  Greek  words  he  very  rarely  touches ;  in  such 
cases  his  criticism  seems  neither  better  nor  worse  than  that  of 
other  Greek  writers,  anterior  to  the  rise  of  the  Alexandrian 
Bchoc^L' 

The  merits  of  Herodotus  ew  a  writer  have  never  been  ques- 
tioned. Those  who  make  the  lowest  estimate  of  his  quahfica^ 
tions  as  an  historian,  are  profuse  in  tiiieir  acknowledgments  of  his 
beauties  of  composition  and  style,  by  which  they  consider  that 
other  commentators  upon  his  work  have  been  unduly  biassed  in 
his  favour,  and  led  to  overrate  his  historical  accuracy.^  Scarcely 
a  dissentient  voice  is  to  be  found  on  this  point  among  critical 
authorities,  whether  ancient  or  modem,  who  all  agree  in  up- 
holding our  author  as  a^  model  of  his  own  peculiar  order  of  com- 
position.^ In  the  concluding  portion  of  this  notice  an  en- 
deavour will  be  made  to  point  out  the  special  excellencies  which 
justify  this  universal  judgment,  while,  at  the  same  time,  atten- 
tion will  be  drawn  to  certain  qualifying  statements  whereby  the 
most  recent  of  our  author's  critics  has  lessened  the  effect  of 
those  general  eulogiums  which  he  has  passed  upon  the  literary 
merits  of  the  History. 

The  most  important  essential  of  every  literary  composition, 
be  it  poem,  treatise,  history,  tale,  or  aught  else,  is  unity*  Upon 
this  depends  our  power  of  viewing  the  composition  as  a  whole, 
and  of  deriving  pleasure  from  the  grasp  that  we  thereby  obtain 
of  it,  as  well  as  from  our  perception  of  the  harmony  and  mutual 
adaptation  of  the  parts,  the  progress  and  conduct  of  the  argu- 
ment, and  the  interconnexion  of  the  various  portions  with  one 


of  the  Qermaii  Language,  vol.  i.  pp.  charm  of  his  style,  by  the  trathfiilness 

218-237.  of  intention  and  amiability  of  temper 

'  Herodotus  derives  8€bs  from  t^Otj/u  which  beam  in  every  page,  and  by  the 
CiL  52),  which  is  at  least  as  good  as  entertainment  derived  even  from  the  de- 
Plato's  derivation  from  9^»  (CratyL  p.  fective  portions  of  his  narrative,  they 
397,  C),  and  is  plausible,  though  proba-  are  led  to  place  his  work  and  himself, 
bly  wrong.  (See  note  ad  loc.)  His  de-  in  regard  to  the  hi^er  qualifications  of 
rivation  of  ofyly  from  at^  (iv.  189),  on  the  historian,  on  the  same  level  with 
the  other  hand,  is  correct'enough.  What  that  occupied  by  Thucydides."  (Lit.  of 
he  means  by  deriving  the  namn  of  the  Qreece,  vol.  iv.  p.  355.) 
Qreek  gods  from  E^t  (ii.  50)  is  not  '  Cf .  Arist.  Bhet.  iii.  9 ;  Dionys.  Hal. 
clear.  Except  in  the  cases  of  Themis  £p.  ad  Gn.  Pomp.  3;  Jud.  de  Thuc.  23; 
(the  Egyptian  TAmei),  and  of  Ath^n^  Quinctilian*  Inst.  Orat.  IX.  iv.  19,  and 
and  HephsBstus,  which  may  have  been  X.  L  73;  Ludan.  Herod.  1,  vol.  iv. 
formed  from  Keith  and  Phtha,  there  p.  116;  Athen.  Deipn.  iii  15,  p.  309; 
•eems  to  be  no  real  connexion.  Schlegers  Lectures  on  the  Histonr  of 

^  Speaking  of  the  bulk  of  modem  Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  44,  £.  T. ;  Matthise, 

eommentators  on  Herodotus,  Col.  Mure  Manual  of  Greek  and  Roman  Literature, 

says:   "Dazzled  by  the  rich  profusion  p.  57,  £.T.;Mure's  Literature  of  Qreece, 

of  his  historical  fiicts,  by  the  grandeur  voL  iv.  pp.  451-518. 
of  hit  historical  combinations,  by  the 
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another.  In  few  subjects  is  it  so  di£Scult  to  secure  this  funda- 
mental groundwork  of  literary  excellence  as  in  history.  The 
unity  fimushed  by  mere  identity  of  country  or  of  race  falls 
short  of  what  is  required ;  and  hence  most  general  histories  are 
wearisome  and  deficient  in  interest.  Herodotus,  by  selecting 
for  the  subject  of  his  work  a  special  portion  of  the  history  of 
Greece  and  confining  himself  to  the  narration  of  events  having 
a  bearing,  direct  or  indirect,  upon  his  main  topic,  has  obtained  a 
vmti/  of  action  sufiScient  to  satisfy  the  most  stringent  demands 
of  curt,  equal,  indeed,  to  that  which  characterises  the  master^ 
pieces  of  the  imagination.  Instead  of  undertaking  the  complex 
and  difficult  task  of  writing  the  history  of  the  Hellenic  race 
during  a  given  period,  he  sits  down  with  the  one  (primary)  ob- 
ject of  faithfidly  recording  the  events  of  a  particular  war.  It  is 
not,  as  has  been  generally  said,^  the  conflict  of  races,  the  anta- 
gonism between  Europe  and  Asia,  nor  even  that  antagonism  in 
its  culminating  form — ^the  struggle  between  Greece  and  Persia — 
that  he  puts  before  him  as  his  proper  subject  Had  his  views 
embrae^  this  whole  conflict,  the  Argonautic  expedition,  the 
Trojan  war,  the  invasion  of  Europe  by  the  Teucrians  and 
Mysians,*  the  frequent  incursions  into  Asia  of  the  Cimmerians 
and  the  Treres,  perhaps  even  the  settlement  of  the  Greeks 
upon  the  Asiatic  shores,  would  have  claimed  their  place  as  in- 
tegral portions  of  his  narrative.  His  absolute  renunciation  of 
some  of  these  subjects,*  and  his  cursory  notice*  or  entire 
omission  of  others,''  indicate  that  he  proposed  to  himself  a  far 
narrower  task  than  the  relation  of  the  long  course  of  rivalry 
between  the  Asiatic  cmd  European  races.  Nor  did  he  even  in- 
tend to  give  us  an  account  of  the  ^entire  stripggle  between 
Greece  and  Persia.  His  work,  thougn  not  fimjlJed  throughout, 
is  concluded ;  ^  and  its  termination  with  the  jp^m  of  the  Greek 


*  See  Niebuhr's  Lecturee  on  Ancient  *  It  Ib  astonishing  to  find  an  aatlMnr 
History,  vol.  i.  p.  167,  E.  T. ;  Dahl-  of  Dahlmann's  discernment  maintaining 
mann's  life  of  Herodotus,  oh.  Tii.  §  1  that  the  extant  work  of  Herodotus  is  an 
(p.  102,  £.  T.);  Mure's  Literature  of  "uncompleted  performance;"  that  he 
Greece,  vol.  iy.  pp.  454,  455.  "  intended  to  relate 'the  expedition  of 

^  Herod.  viL  20,  ad  fin.  Cimon,  the  grea^  E^^tian  war  of  the 

*  As  the  Trojan  war,  and  the  Toyage  Athenians,  and  possibly  the  interference 
of  the  Argonauts  (i.  5).  of  the  Persians  in  the  Peloponnesian  war, 

*  As  of  the  Teuorian  and  Mysian  ex-  had  his  life  been  extended  '  (life,  l.s.0.). 
pedition  (tIL  20),  and  of  the  Ionian  oo-  He  admits  that  the  "uncompleted  per- 
lonisation  (i.  146 ;  vii.  94).  formance  "  has  "aU  the  value  of  a  work 

^  As  of  the  incursions  of  the  Treres,  of  art,  rounded  off  in  all  its  parts,  and  oon- 

and  the  Cimmerian  ravages  preceding  eluded  with  thoughtful  deliberation;'' 

their  grand  attack.     (See  the  Critical  but  attempts  no  account  of -the  happj 

Essays  appended  to  this  Book,  Essay  i)  ohanoe  which  has  given  this  peifeotion 
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fleet  from  Sestoe,  distinctly  shows  that  it  was  not  his  object  to 
trace  the  entire  history  of  the  Greeco-Persian  struggle,  since  that 
struggle  continued  for  thirty  years  afterwards  with  scarcely  any 
intermission,  until  'the  arrangement  known  as  the  Peace  of 
Callias.  The  real  intention  of  Herodotus  was  to  write  the  his- 
tory of  the  Persian  War  of  Invasion — ^the  contest  which  com- 
menced with  the  first  expedition  of  Mardonius,  and  terminated 
with  the  entire  discomfiture  of  the  vast  fleet  and  army  collected 
and  led  against  Greece  by  Xerxes.  The  portion  of  his  narra- 
tive which  is  anterior  to  the  expedition  of  Mardonius  is  of  the 
nature  of  an  introduction,  and  in  this  a  double  design  may  be 
traced,  the  main  object  of  the  writer  being  to  give  an  account 
of  the  rise,  growth,  and  progress  of  the  great  Empire  which  had 
been  the  antagonist  of  Greece  in  the  struggle,  and  his  secondary 
aim  to  note  the  previous  occasions  whereon  the  two  races  had 
been  brought  into  hostile  contact  Both  these  points  are  con- 
nected intimately  with  the  principal  object  of  the  history,  the 
one  being  necessary  in  order  to  a  correct  appreciation  of  the 
greatness  of  the  contest  and  the  glory  gained  by  those  with 
whom  the  victory  rested,  and  the  other  giving  the  causes  from 
which  the  quarrel  spra"ng,  and  throwing  important  light  on  the 
course  of  the  invasion  and  the  conduct  of  the  invaders. 

Had  Herodotus  confined  himself  rigidly  to  these  three  inter- 
connected heads  of  narration,  the  growth  of  the  Persian  Empire, 
the  previous  hostilities  between  Greece  and  Persia,  and  the 
actual  conduct  of  the  great  war,  his  history  would  have  been 
meagre  and  deficient  in  variety.  To  avoid  this  consequence,  he 
takes  every  opportunity  which  presents  itself  of  diverging  from 
his  main  narrative  and  interweaving  with  it  the  vast  stores  of 
his  varied  knowledge,  whether  historical,  geographical,  or  anti- 
quarian. He  thus  contrived  to  set  before  his  countrymen  a 
general  picture  of  the  world,  of  its  various  races,  and  of  the  pre- 
vious history  of  those  nations  which  possessed  one  ;*  thereby 


to  a  mere  fragment.    Col.  Mure,  on  the  Carthage.    In  the  latter  case  there  is 

other  hand,  has  some  just  remarks  (p.  sufficient  reason  for  his  silence,  hut  his 

468 )  on  the  fitness  of  the  point  selected  omission  of  any  sketch  of  Phoenician 

by  Herodotus  for  the  conclusion  of  his  history  is  very  surprising.  He  certainly 

narrativey  and  the  appropriateness  of  his  ought  to  have  given  an  account  of  the 

winding  up  the  whole  by  the  final  return  conquest  or  submission  of  the  great  na- 

home  of  the  victorious  Athenian  fleet  val  power,  in  which  case  a  sketch  of  its 

from  the  Hellespont.  previous  history  would  have  been  almost 

'  There  are  two  remarkable  exceptions  necessary.    Is  it  possible  that  ignorance 

which  require  notice.     Herodotus  gives  kept  him  silent? 
US  no  history  either  of  Phoenioia  or  of 

VOL.  L  H 
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giying  a  grandeur  and  breadth  to  his  work,  which  places  it  in 
tiie  very  first  rank  of  historical  compositions.^  At  the  same 
time  he  took  care  to  diversify  his  pages  by  interspersing  amid 
his  more  serious  matter  tales,  anecdotes^  and  descriptions  of  a 
lighter  character,  which  are  very  graceful  appendages  to  the 
main  narrative,  and  happily  relieve  the  gravity  of  its  general 
tone.  The  variety  and  richness  of  the  episodical  matter  in 
Herodotus  foims  thus  one  of  his  most  striking  and  obvious 
characteristics,  and  is  noticed  by  all  critics  ;^  but  in  this  very 
profusion  there  is  a  fresh  peril,  or  rather  a  multitude  of  perils, 
and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  he  has  altogether  escaped 
them.  Episodes  are  dangerous  to  unity.  They  may  overlay 
the  main  narrative  and  oppress  it  by  their  mere  weight  and 
number :  they  may  be  awkward  and  ill-timed,  interrupting  the 
thread  of  the  narrative  at  improper  places :  or  they  may  be  in- 
congruous in  matter,  and  so  break  in  upon  the  harmony  which 
ought  to  characterise  a  work  of  art.  In  Herodotus  the  amoimt 
of  the  ^isodical  matter  is  so  great  that  these  dangers  are  in- 
creased proportionally.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  work  is  of  this 
secondary  and  subsidiary  character.^  It  is,  however,  palpable 
to  every  reader  who  possesses  the  mere  average  amount  of  taste 
and  critical  discernment,  that  at  least  the  great  danger  has 
been  escaped,  and  that  the  episodes  of  Herodotus,  notwith- 
standing their  extraordinary  length  and  number,  do  not  injure 
.  the  unity  of  his  work,  or  unduly  overcharge  his  narrative.  This 
result,  which  "surprises'*  the  modem  critic,*  has  been  ascribed 
with  reason  to  "two  principal  causes — ^the  propriety  of  the 
occasion  and  mode  in  which  the  episodical  matter  is  intro- 
duced, and  the  distinctness  of  form  and  substance  which  the 
author  has  imparted  to  his  principal  masses."^  By  the  exercise 
of  great  care  and  judgment,  as  well  as  of  a  good  deal  of  self- 
restraint*  in  these  two  respects,  Herodotus  has  succeeded  in 
completely  subordinating  his  episodes  to  his  main  subject,  and 


1  The  only  paralleU   to  Herodotna  *  Mure,  p.  459.        •  Ibid-  loc.  cit. 

in  this  respeot  which  modem  literature  '  This  self-restraint  is  shown  both  in 

furnishes,    are    Gibbon's   Decline   and  bis  abstaining  from  the  introduction  of 

Fall  of  Rome  and  the  recent  work  of  important  heads  of  history,  if  they  were 

Mr.  Grote.  not  connected  naturally  with  his  narra- 

'  See,  among  others,  Dahlmann  (Life  ti  ve,  and  also  in  his  treatment  of  the  histo- 

of  Herod,  p.  164),  Niebuhr  (Lectures  ries  of  countries  upon  which  his  subject 

on  Ancient  History,  vol.  i.  p.  168),  and  led  him  to  enter.   On  the  latter  point,  see 

Col.  Mure  (Lit.  of  Greece,  toI  iv.  pp.  CoL  Mure's  remarks,  vol.  iv.  pp.  460,461. 

458-462).  To  the  former  head  may  be  referred  the 

s  Vide  Bupriiy  p.  23.  omission  of  any  history  of  Carthage. 
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has  preyented  them  from  entangling,  encnmbering,  or  even  un- 
pleasantly interrapting  the  general  narrative. 

While,  however,  the  mode  in  which  Herodotus  has  dealt  with 
his  episodical  matter,  is  allowed  to  be  in  the  main  admirable, 
and  to  constitute  one  of  the  triumphs  of  his  genius,  objection  is 
made  to  a  certain  number  of  his  episodes  as  inappropriate, 
while  others  are  regarded  as  misplaced.    The  history  of  the 
Greek  colonies  of  Northern  Africa,  contained  in  the  fourth 
book,'  and  the  sketch  of  the  native  Libyan  races,  which  forms  a 
part  of  the  same  digression,"  are  thought  to  be  superfluous,  the 
connexion  between  tixe  affairs  of  the  countries  described  and 
tiiie  main  narrative  being  too  slight  to  justify  the  introduction, 
at  any  rate,  of  such  lengthy  notices.*  The  story  of  Bhampsinitus^ 
in  the  second  book,^®  is  objected  to,  as  beneath  the  dignity  of 
history,^*  and  the  legend  of  Athamas  in  the  seventh,^*  as  at  once 
frivolous  and  irrelevant'"    Among  the  digressions  considered  to 
be  out  of  place  ^*  are  the  **  Summary  of  Universal  Geography,** 
included  in  the  chapter  on  Scythia,^*  the  account  of  the  river 
Aces  in  Book  HL,^*  the  story  of  the  amours  of  Xerxes,"  and  the 
tale  of  Artayctes  and  the  fned  fish  in  Book  IX.,^"  the  letter  of 
Demaratus  at  the  close  of  Book  VIL,^*  and  the  anecdote  of 
Cyrus,  with  which  the  work  is  made  to  terminate.*^    Much  of 
this  criticism  is  too  minute  to  need  examination,  at  any  rate  in 
this  place.     The  irrelevancy  or  inconvenient  position  of  occa- 
siontd  single  chapters  or  parts  of  chapters,  constitutes  so  slight 
a  blemish,  that  the  literary  merit  of  the  work  is  scarcely 
affected  thereby,  even  if  every  alleged  case  be  allowed  to  be 
without  excuse.*^    In  only  four  or  five  instances  is  the  charge 
made  at  all  serious,  since  in  no  greater  number  is  the  '^inap- 
propriate** or  *•  misplaced**  episode  one  of  any  lengtL    The 
longest  of  aU  is  the  digression  on  Cyrene  and  Barca,  where  the 
connexion  with  the  main  narrative  is  thought  to  be  '^  slight,** 


"*  Cht.  145-167  and  200-205.  account  of  the  river  Aces,  the  tale  of 

*  Ohs.  168-1^9.  *  Mure,  p.  462.  Artayctes,  the  letter  of  Demaratus,  and 

*•  Ch.  121.  "  Mure,  p.  464.  the  anecdote  of  Cyrus.  Something  might 

^  Gh..l97.  ^  Mure,  p.  465.  be  said  in  favour  of  almost  all  these  short 

**  Mure,  pp.  463,  464  and  note ;  also  episodes;  but  even  were  it  otherwise,  the 

pp.  468,  469.  difficulty  (admitted  by  Col.  Mure,  p.  464, 

^  Herod.  lY.  37  et  seq.  note  ^)  under  which  ancient  authors  lay, 

^  Ibid.  ch.  117.  fix»m  the  non-existence  in  their  time  of 

^  Ibid.  iz.  108-113.    ^  Ibid.  ch.  120.  such  inventions  as  foot-notes  and  appen- 

^  Ibid.  ch.  239.  ^  Ibid.  ix.  122.  dices,  would  be  sufficient  to  excuse  a  &r 

^  five  cases  are  of  this  extreme  bre-  more  numerous  list  of  apparently  Mvo- 

Ti^,  yis.,  the  legend  of  Athamas,  the  lous  or  iU-placed  digressions. 
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and  the  subject  itself  to  possess  "little  historical  interest"* 
But,  if  we  regard  it  as  one  of  tlie  especial  objects  of  Herodotus, 
in  the  introductory  portion  of  his  work,  to  trace  the  progress  of 
hostilities  between  Persia  and  Greece,  we  shall  see  that  an 
account  of  the  expedition  of  Aryandes  was  absolutely  necessary ; 
and  as  that  expedition  was  not  a  mere  wanton  aggression,  but 
was  intimately  connected  with  the  internal  politics  of  Cyren^ 
some  sketch  of  the  previous  history  of  that  State  was  indis- 
pensable. With  regard  to  the  intrinsic  interest  of  the  episode, 
opinions  may  vary.^  To  the  Greeks,  however,  of  his  own  age, 
for  whom  Herodotus  wrote,  the  history  of  an  outlying  portion  of 
the  Hellenic  world,  rarely  visited  and  little  known  by  the  mass 
of  the  nation,  especially  of  one  so  peculiarly  circumstanced  as 
Cyrene,  alone  amid  barbarous  tribes  and  the  sole  independent 
representative  of  the  Greek  name  in  Africa,^  may  have  been  far 
more  interesting  than  it  is  to  us,  more  interesting  than  any  of 
those  omitted  histories  which,  it  is  thought,  Herodotus  should 
have  put  in  its  place.  It  has  been  observed  that  we  cannot 
always  perceive  the  object  of  Herodotus  in  introducing  his 
episodes;*  sometimes,  no  doubt,  he  may  have  intended  "to 
supplant  incorrect  accounts,"*  but  perhaps  his  design  as 
often  was  to  communicate  information  on  obscure  points;  and 
this  object  may  have  led  him  to  treat  at  so ,  much  length  the 
•  history  of  the  African  settlements. 

With  regard  to  the  digression  upon  the  Libyan  nations,  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  it  is  introduced  in  a  somewhat 
forced  and  artificial  manner.  Had  Aryandes,  satrap  of  Egypt, 
really  designed  the  reduction  of  these  tribes  under  his  master's 
sway,  and  undertaken  an  expedition  commensurate  with  that 
grand  and  magnificent  object,  Herodotus  would  have  been  as 
fiilly  entitled  to  give  an  account  of  them  as  he  is  to  describe  the 
Scythians  and  their  neighbours.  But  there  are  grounds  for 
disbelieving  the  statement  of  Herodotus  with  regard  to  Aryandes* 


*  Mure,  p.  462.  a  Pelasgvm  (ch.  161);  the  constitution. 

*  To  me  the  narrative  appears  to  pre-  which  that  legislator  devised  (ibid.); 
sent  several  points  of  very  great  interest,  and  the  transplantation  of  the  captured 
I  have  elsewhere  noticed  the  important  Barcseans  to  the  remote  Bactria  (ch.  204). 
light  that  it  throws  upon  the  influence  •  The  colony  of  Naucratis  was  within 

« which  the  Delphic  oracle  exercised  on  the  jurisdiction  of  the  rulers  of  Egypt, 

the  course  of  Greek  colonisation.    Other  and  besides  was  a  mere  factory, 

interesting    features    are    the    original  *  Niebuhr's  Lectures  on  Ancient  His- 

friendliness,   and  subsequent   hostility  tory,  vol.  i  p.  168,  note, 

of  the  natives  (chs.  158  and  159);  the  •  Ibid.loc.  cit. 
calling  in  of  a  foreign  legislator,  and  him 
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designs.  As  Dahlmann  long  ago  observed,  "  no  such  plan  ap- 
pears in  the  actual  enterprise."®  Herodotus  seems  to  have 
ascribed  to  the  Persian  governor  an  intention  which  he  never 
entertained,  in  order  to  furnish  himself  with  an  ample  pretext 
for  bringing  in  a  description  possessing  the  features  which  he 
especially  affected — novelty,  strangeness,  and  liveliness*  He 
need  not,  however,  have  had  recourse  to  this  artifice.  Apart 
from  any  such  project  on  the  part  of  the  Persian  chief,  Hero- 
dotus was  entitled  to  describe  the  nations  through  whose  country 
the  troops  passed,  and  the  various  tribes  bordering  upon  the 
Cyrenaica;  after  which  he  might  fairly  have  brought  in  the 
rest  of  his  information.  This  information  was  wanted  to  com- 
plete the  geographic  sketch  of  the  known  world  which  he  wished 
to  set  before  his  readers ;  and  the  right  place  for  it  was  cer- 
tainly that  where  the  tribes  in  question  were,  at  least  partially, 
brought  into  hostile  collision  with  Persia,  and  where  an  etccount 
was  given  of  Cyr6n^  and  Barca,  colonies  situated  in  the  midst 
of  them,  and  established  in  order  to  open  a  trade  between  them 
and  the  Greeks. 

The  episode  on  universal  geography  is  thought  to  be  at  once 
superfluous  and  out  of  place.''  In  addition  to  the  detailed 
notices  of  particular  countries  which  Herodotus  so  constantly 
supplies,  no  general  description  of  the  e£irth  was,  it  is  said, 
"either  necesaaxj  or  desirable."  This  criticism  ignores  what 
its  author  elsewhere  acknowledges — the  intimate  connexion  of 
geography  with  history  when  Herodotus  wrote — ^the  fact  that 
the  "  accurate  division  of  literary  labour  which  is  consequent  on 
a  general  advance  of  scientific  pursuit,""  was  not  made  till  long 
subsequently.  As  geography  and  history  in  this  early  time 
"went  hand  in  hand,"*  it  would  seem  that  in  a  history  which, 
despite  the  restricted  aim  of  its  main  narrative,  tended  to  be- 
come so  nearly  universal  by  means  of  digressions  and  episodes, 
the  geographic  element  required,  and  naturally  obtained,  a 
parallel  expansion.  With  respect  to  the  place  where  the  "  de- 
scription of  the  earth,"  if  admitted  at  all,  should  have  been  in- 
serted, which,  it  is  suggested,  was  "  the  earlier  portion  of  the 
text,"  that  portion  "  which  treats  of  the  great  central  nations  of 
the  world,  Assyrians,  Egyptians,  and  Persians,"  Mt  is  at  least 
open  to  question  whether  a  better  opportunity  could  have  been 


•  life  of   Herodotus,  ch.  viL  §    6,         '  Mure,  p.  463.  •  Ibid.  p.  456. 

p.  123.  •  Mure,  p.  68.  »  Ibid.  p.  463. 
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found  for  introducing  the  description  without  violence  in  any  of 
the  earlier  books  than  is  furnished  by  the  inquiry  concerning 
the  existence  of  Hyperboreans,  to  which  the  account  of  Scythia 
leads  naturally,  or  whether  any  position  would  have  been  more 
suitable  for  it  than  a  niche  in  that  compartment  of  the  work 
which  is  specially  and  pre-eminently  geographic  As  the 
general  account  of  the  earth  is  a  question  concerning  boundaries 
and  extremities,  its  occurrence  '^in  connexion  with  a  remote 
and  barbarous  extremity/'^  is  not  inappropriate,  but  the  con-> 
trary. 

The  story  of  the  amours  of  Xerxes  interrupts,  it  must  be 
allowed,  somewhat  disagreeably,  the  course  of  the  principal 
narrative,  then  rapidly  verging  to  a  conclusion,  and  is  objection- 
able in  an  artistic  point  of  view.  It  seems,  however,  to  be 
exactly  one  of  those  cases  in  which  ^^the  historian  of  real 
transactions  lies  under  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  the 
author  in  the  more  imaginative  branches  of  composition.**^ 
To  have  omitted  the  relation  altogether  would  have  been  to 
leave  incomplete  the  portraiture  of  the  character  of  Xerxes,  as 
well  as  to  fail  in  showing  the  gross  corruption,  so  characteristic 
of  an  Oriental  dynasty,  into  which  the  Persian  court  had  sunk, 
within  two  generations,  from  the  simplicity  of  Cyrus.  And  if 
the  story  was  to  be  inserted,  where  could  it  most  naturally 
come  in  ?  It  belonged  in  time  to  the  last  months  of  the  war,^ 
and  personally  attached  to  a  certain  Masistes,  whom  nothing 
brought  upon  the  scene  till  after  Mycale.*  Historic  propriety, 
therefore,  required  its  introduction  in  a  place  where  it  would 
detract  from  artistic  beauty ;  and  Herodotus,  wisely  preferring 
matter  to  manner,  submitted  to  an  artistic  blemish  for  the  sake 
of  an  historic  gain. 

The  legend  of  Ehampsinitus,  which  is  correctly  said  to 
"belong  to  that  primeval  common  fund  of  low  romance"*  of 
which  traces  exist  in  the  nursery  stories  and  other  tales  of 
nations  the  most  remote  and  diverse,  would  certainly  offend  a 
cultivated  taste  if  it  occurred  in  a  history  of  the  Critic^  School ; 
but  in  one  which  belongs  so  decidedly  to  the  Bomantic  Scho<d 
it  may  well  be  borne,  since  it  is  not  out  of  keeping  with  the 
general  tone  of  that  style  of  writing.  Standing  where  it  does, 
it  serves  to  relieve  the  heaviness  of  a  mere  catalogue  of  royal 


*  Mure,  loc.  cit.  SipStiri  ^^i'  &pa  [B^p^f]  ffpa  r^f  Heurl' 

'  Ibid.  p.  452.  <rr««  ywaiitSs* 

4  Herod,  ix.  108.    T6r§  t^  h  if  cri       «  Ibid.  oh.  107.        «  More,  p.  404. 
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names  and  deeds,  the  dullest  form  in  which  history  eyer  presents 
itsel£ 

On  the  whole  there  seems  to  be  reason  to  acquiesce  in  the 
judgment  of  Dahlmaun,  who  expresses  his  ^^astonishment"  at 
hearing  Herodotus  censured  for  his  episodes,  and  maintains  that 
they  are  ^'  almost  uniyersally  connedbed  with  his  main  object, 
and  inserted  in  their  places  with  a  beauty  which  highly  dis- 
tinguishes them." '' 

Next  in  order  to  the  two  merits  of  epic  unity  in  plan,  and 
rich  yet  well-arranged  and  appropriate  episode,  both  of  which 
the  work  of  Herodotus  seems  to  possess  in  a  high  degree,  may 
be  mentioned  the  excellency  of  his  character-drawing,  which, 
whether  nations  or  individuals  are  its  object,  is  remarkably 
successful  and  efiTectiye.  His  portraiture  of  the  principal 
nations  with  which  his  narrative  is  concerned — ^the  Persians,  tiie 
Athenians,  and  the  Spartans — is  most  graphic  and  striking. 
Brave,  lively,  spirited,  capable  of  sharp  sayings  and  repartees,^ 
but  vain,  weak,  impulsive,  and  hopelessly  servile  towards  their 
lords,'  the  ancient  Persians  stand  out  in  his  pages  as  completely 
depicted  by  a  few  masterly  strokes  as  their  modem  descendants 
have  been  by  the  many  touches  of  a  Chardin  or  a  Morier. 
Clearly  marked  out  from  other  barbarian  races  by  a  lightness 
and  9prightliness  of  character,  which  brought  them  near  to  the 
Hellenic  type,  yet  vividly  contrasted  with  the  Greeks  by  their 
passionate  abandon^  and  slavish  submission  to  the  caprices  of 
despotic  power,  they  possess  in  the  pages  of  Herodotus  an  indi- 
viduality which  is  a  guarantee  of  truth,  and  which  serves  very 
remarkably  to  connect  them  with  that  peculiar  Oriental  people 
— ^the  "  Frenchmen  of  the  East,"  as  they  have  been  called — at 
present  inhabiting  their  country.  Active,  vivacious,  intelligent, 
sparkling,  even  graceful,  but  without  pride  or  dignity^  supple, 
sycophantic,  always  either  tyrant  or  slave,  the  modem  Persian 
contrasts  strongly  with  the  other  races  of  the  East,  who  are 
either  rude,  bold,  proud,  and  freedom-loving,  like  the  Kurds  and 
A%hans,  or  listless  and  apathetic,  like  the  Hindoos.  This 
curious  continuity  of  character,  which  however  is  not  without  a 
parallel,^  very  strongly  confirms  the  truthfulness  of  our  author. 


1  lifo  of  Herodotus,  oh.  is.  p.  164.  an  accumulatioii  of  the  most  grieyouB 

K.  T.  injuries  to  goad  a  Penian  into  reyolt 

»  Herod,  i.  127, 141 ;  71. 1 ;  viiL  88,  &o.  (see  ix.  1 13). 

'  See  particalarly  the  story  of  Prex-  >  Herod.  viiL  99 ;  ix.  24. 

aapee  (iii.  35).  Note  also  their  submission  '  A  similar  tenacity  of  character  is 

to  the  whip  (yii.  56,  223).     It  requires  observable  in  the  case  of  the  Qreeks 
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who  18  thus  shown,  even  in  what  might  seem  to  be  the  mere 
ornamental  portion  of  his  work,  to  have  confined  himself  to  a 
representation  of  actual  realities. 

To  the  Persian  character  that  of  the  Greeks  oflfers,  in  many 
points,  a  strong  contrast — a  contrast  which  is  most  clearly  seen 
in  that  form  of  the  Greek  character  which  distinguished  the 
races  of  the  Doric  stock,  and  attained  its  fullest  development 
among  the  Spartans.  Here  again  the  picture  drawn  by  Hero- 
dotus exhibits  great  power  and  skill.  By  a  small  nimiber  of 
carefully-managed  touches,  by  a  few  well-chosen  anecdotes,  and 
by  occasional  terse  remarks,  he  contrives  to  set  the  Spartans 
before  us,  both  as  individuals  and  as  a  nation,  more  graphically 
than  perhaps  any  other  writer.  Their  pride  and  independent 
qpirit,  their  entire  and  willing  submission  to  their  laws,  their 
firmness  and  solidity  as  troops,  their  stem  sententiousness,  re- 
lieved by  a  touch  of  humour,^  are  vividly  displayed  in  his 
narrative.  At  the  same  time  he  does  not  shrink  from  showing 
the  dark  side  of  their  char£U3ter.  The  selfishness,  backwardness, 
and  over-caution  of  their  public  policy,*  their  cunning  and 
duplicity  upon  occasion,*  their  inability  to  resist  corrupting 
influences  and  readiness  to  take  bribes,*  their  cruelty  and  entire 
want  of  compassion,  whether  towards  friend  or  foe,^  are  all  dis- 
tinctly noted,  and  complete  a  portrait  not  more  striking  in  its 
features  than  consonant  with  all  that  we  know  fixjm  other 
sources  of  the  leading  people  of  Greece. 

Similar  fidelity  and  descriptive  power  are  shown  in  the 
picture  which  he  gives  us  of  the  Athenians.  Like  the  Spartans, 
they  are  independent  and  freedom-loving,  brave  and  skilful  in 
war,  patriotic,  and,  from  the  time  that  they  obtain  a  form  of 
government  suited  to  their  wants,  fondly  attached  to  it  Like 
them,  too,  they  are  cruel  and  unsparing  towards  their  adver- 
saries.® Unlike  them,  they  are  open  in  their  public  policy, 
active  and  enterprising  almost  to  rashness,  impulsive  and  so 
changeable  in  their  conduct,*  vain  rather  than  proud,^  as  troops 
possessing  more  dash  than  firmness,^  in  manners  refined  and 


themselyes,   as    also   in  the  Germans  ^  Ibid.  yi.  79-80;  vii.  133,  231  (cL 

(oomp.  Tacit.  German.),  and  the  Spa-  ix.  71,  and  i.  82  ad  fin.) 

niards.  '  Herod,  v.  71 ;  vii.  133,  137,  ad  fin. 

»  Herod,  iii.  46;  vii.  226 ;  ix.  91.  »  Comp.  v.  97,  103,  with  vi.  21 ;  and 

*  Ibid.  L  152;   vi.  106;  viii.  4,  63;  vi.  132  with  136. 
ix.  6-8,  46-7.  »  Ibid.  i.  143. 

*  Ibid.  vi.  79,  108 ;  ix.  10.  «  The  Athenians  are  rarely  eucoeasful 
^  Ibid.  iii.  148;  v.  51;  vi.  72;  ix.  82.  when  they  act  merely  on  the  defensive— 
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elegant;^  witty,*  hospitable,^  magiiificeiit,*  fond  of  display,^ 
capable  upon  occasion  of  greater  moderation  and  self-denial 
than  most  Greeks,^  and  even  possessing  to  a  certcdn  extent  a 
generous  spirit  of  Pan-Hellenism.®  Herodotus,  in  his  admira- 
tion of  the  services  rendered  by  the  Athenians  to  the  common 
cause  during  the  great  war,  has  perhaps  over-estimated  Iheir 
pretensions  to  this  last  quality ;  at  least  it  will  be  found  that 
enlightened  self-interest  sufficiently  explains  their  conduct 
during  that  struggle ;  and  circumstances  occurring  both  before 
and  after  it  clearly  show,  that  they  had  no  scruples  about  calling 
in  the  Persians  against  their  own  countrymen  when  they  ex- 
pected to  gain  by  it.^®  It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  in  any 
estimate  of  the  Athenian  character,  that  they  set  the  example  of 
seeking  aid  from  Persia  against  their  Hellenic  enemies.  The 
circumstances  of  the  time  no  doubt  were  trying,  and  the  resolve 
not  to  accept  aid  at  the  sacrifice  of  their  independence  was 
worthy  of  their  high  spirit  as  a  nation ;  but  still  the  fact  remains, 
that  the  common  enemy  first  learnt  through  the  invitation  of 
Athens  how  much  she  had  to  hope  from  the  internal  quarrels 
and  mutual  jealousies  of  the  Greek  states. 

In  depicting  other  nations  besides  these  three — ^who  play  the 
principal  parts  in  his  story — ^Herodotus  has  succeeded  best  with 
the  varieties  of  barbarism  existing  upon  the  outskirts  of  the 
civilised  world,  and  least  well  with  those  nations  among  whom 
refinement  and  cultivation  were  at  the  highest.  He  seems  to 
have  experienced  a  difficulty  in  appreciating  any  other  phase  of 
civilisation  than  that  which  had  been  developed  by  the  Greeks. 
His  portraiture  of  the  Egyptians,  despite  its  elaborate  finish,  is 
singularly  ineffective ;  while'  in  the  case  of  the  Lydians  and 
Babylonians,  he  scarcely  presents  us  with  any  distinctive  national 
features.  On  the  other  hand,  his  pictures  of  the  Scythians,  the 
Thracians,  and  the  wild  tribes  of  Northern  Atrica,  are  exceed- 
ingly happy,  the  various  forms  of  barbarism)  being  well  con- 
trasted and  carefully  distinguished  from  one  another. 


they  are  defeated  with  great  slaughter  ^  Ibid.  viii.  59^  125.        ^  Ibid.  vi.  35. 

when  attacked  by  the  Eginetans  on  one  ®  Note  the  frequent  mention  of  their 

occasion  (v.  85-7) ;  they  fly  before  the  success  in  the  games,  a  great  sign  of 

Boixed  levies  of  Pisistratus  (L  63) ;  they  liberal  expenditure   (Herod,  v.  71 ;  vi. 

share  in  the  Ionian  defeat  at  Ephesus  36,  103,  122,  125,  &o.) 

(v.  102).    On  the  other  hand  their  vie-  ^  Herod,  viii.  124. 

tories  are  gained  by  the  vigour  and  •  Ibid.  vii.  144 ;  ix.  27. 

gallantry  of  their  attack  (vi.  112 ;  ix.  »  Ibid.  vii.  139;  viii.  3  and  144. 

70,  102).  10  Ibid.  v.  73 ;  Thucyd.  viii.  48  et  seq. 
»  Herod,  vi.  128-130. 
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Among  the  individuals  most  effectively  portrayed  by  our 
author,  may  be  mentioned  the  four  Persian  monarchs  with 
whom  his  narrative  is  concerned,  the  Spartan  kings,  Cleomenes, 
Leonidas,  and  Pausanias,  the  Athenian  statesmen  and  generals, 
Themistocles  and  Aristides,  the  tyrants  Periander,  Polycrates, 
Pisistratus,  and  Histiseus  the  Milesian,  Amasis  the  Egyptian 
king,  and  Croesus  of  Lydia.  The  vttrious  shades  of  Oriental 
character  and  temperament  have  never  been  better  depicted 
than  in  the  representation  given  by  Herodotus  of  the  first  four 
AchsBmenian  kings — Cyrus,  the  simple,  hardy,  vigorous  moun- 
tain chief,  endowed  with  a  vast  ambition  and  with  great  military 
genius,  changing,  as  his  empire  enlarged,  into  the  kind  and 
friendly  paternal  monarch — clement,  witty,  polite,  familiar  with 
his  people;  Cambyses,  the  first  form  of  tlie  Eastern  tyrant^ 
inheriting  his  father's  vigour  and  much  of  his  talent,  but  spoilt 
by  the  circumstances  of  his  birth  and  breeding,  violent,  rash, 
headstrong,  incapable  of  self-restraint,  furious  at  opposition,  not 
only  cruel  but  brutal ;  Darius,  the  model  Oriental  prince,  brave, 
sagacious,  astute,  great  in  the  arts  both  of  war^  and  peace,  the 
organiser  and  consolidator  as  well  as  the  extender  of  the  empire, 
a  man  of  kind  and  warm  feeling,  strongly  attached  to  his 
friends,^  clement  and  even  generous  towards  conquered  foes,^ 
only  severe  upon  system  where  the  well-being  of  the  empire 
required  an  example  to  be  made  ;*  and  Xerxes,  the  second  and 
inferior  form  of  the  tyrant,  weak  and  puerile  as  well  as  cruel 
and  selfish,  fickle,  timid,  licentious,  luxurious,  easily  worked  on 
by  courtiers  and  women,  superstitious,  vainglorious,  destitute  of 
all  real  magnanimity,  only  upon  occasion  ostentatiously  parading 
a  generous  act  when  nothing  had  occurred  to  ruflBe  his  feelings,* 
Nor  is  Herodotus  less  successful  in  his  Hellenic  portraits* 
Themistocles  is  certcdnly  better  drawn  by  Herodotus  than  by 
Thucydides.    His  political  wisdpm  and  clearsightedness,  his  wit 


*  Col.  Mure  says  that  "  the  general  bo  many  revolts  (i.  130 ;  iii.  150-160 ;  cf. 

policy  of  Darius  was  directed  rather  to  Behist.  Ins.),  the  conqueror  of  Thrace 

the  consolidation  than  the  extension  of  (iv.  93),  and  the  not  unsuccessful  con- 

his  dominions  "  (p.  476),  and  denies  his  ductor  of  the  Scythian  campaign,  cannot 

possession  of  anv  militaiy  genius ;  hut  be  fairly  said  to  haye  wanted  military 

the  king  who  added  to  the  empire  the  talent. 

Indian  satrapy  (Herod,  iv.  44),  the  Cher-  «  Herod,  iii.  140,  160 ;  iv.  143  ;  v.  11 ; 

sonese  (vi.  33),  great  part  of  Thrace  (iv.  vL  30. 

93;   V.  10),  Paeonia  (v.   15),  Macedon  »  Ibid.  vi.  20,  119. 

(vi.  44),  and  the  Greek  islands  (iii.  149;  *  Ibid.  iii.  119,  128, 159 ;  iv.  84,  166; 

V.  26-7 ;  vi.  49),  cannot  be  considered  to  v.  25. 

have  disregarded  the  enlaivement  of  his  *  Ibid.  viL  29,  136. 
empire;  and  the  successfiu  subduer  of 
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md  ready  invention,  his  fertility  in  expedients,  his  strong  love 
of  intrigae,  his  curions  combination  of  patriotism  with  selfish- 
ness, his  laxity  of  principle  amounting  to  positive  dishonesty,* 
are  all  vividly  exhibited,  and  form  a  whole  which  is  at  once 
more  graphic  and  more  complete  than  the  sketch  furnished  by 
the  Attic  writer.  The  character  of  Aristides  presents  a  new 
point  for  admiration  in  the  skill  with  which  it  is  hit  off  with  the 
fewest  possible  touches.  Magnanimous,  disinterestedly  patriotic, 
transcending  all  his  countrymen  in  excellenoe  of  moral  charactejr 
and  especially  in  probity,  the  simple  straightforward  statesman 
comes  before  us  on  a  single  occasion,^  and  hie  features  are  por- 
trayed without  effort  in  a  few  sentences.  In  painting  the  Greek 
tyrants,  whom  he  so  much  detested,  Herodotus  has  resisted  the 
temptation  of  representing  them  all  in  the  darkest  colours,  and 
has  carefully  graduated  his  portraits  from  the  atrocious  cruelties 
and  horrible  outrages  of  Periander  to  the  wise  moderation  and 
studied  mildness  of  Pisistratus.  The  Spartan  character,  again, 
is  correctly  given  under  its  various  aspects,  Leonidas  being  the 
idealized  type  of  perfect  Spartan  heroism,  while  Pausanias  is  a 
more  ordinary  specimen  of  their  nobler  class  of  mind,  brave  and 
generous,  but  easily  wrought  upon  by  corrupting  influences,' 
CUomenes  and  Eurybiades  being  representatives  of  the  two 
forms  of  evil  to  which  Spartans  were  most  prone, — ^Eurybiades 
weak,  timorous,  vacillating,  and  incapable;  Cleomenes  cruel, 
fisdse,  and  violent, — ^both  alike  open  to  take  bribes,  and  ready  to 
sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  state  to  their  own  selfish  ends. 

It  is  not  often  that  Herodotus  bestows  much  pains  on  the 
character  of  an  individual  who  does  not  belong  to  one  or  other 
of  the  two  nations  with  which  he  is  principally  concerned,  viz. 
the  Greeks  and  the  Persians.  But  in  the  sketches  of  Croesus 
and  Amasis  he  has  departed  from  his  general  rule,  and  has  pre- 
sented us  with  two  pictures  of  Oriental  monarchs,  offering  a 
remarkable  contrast  to  the  Persian  kings  and  to  each  other. 
The  character  of  Croesus  is  rather  Hellenic  than  barbarian ;  he 
is  the  mildest  and  most  amiable  of  despots ;  a  tender  and  affec- 
tionate parent,  a  faithfdl  friend,  a  benevolent  man.  He  loves 
his  Indians  even  after  they  have  ceased  to  be  lus  subjects ;  * 


•  See  Herod,  viii.  4-5,  58, 108-110, 112.  82),  where  the  first  working  of  the  oor- 

^  Herod,  yiii.  78-9.  rupting  influence  of  wealth  and  luxury 

'See  the  anecdote  of  Pausanias  ban-  on  a  Spartan  is  yery  eleyerly  shown, 

qoeting  in  the  tent  of  Mardonius  (iz.  '  Herod.  L  156. 
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he  kindly  receives  the  fugitive  Adrastus,  who  has  no  claim  on 
his  protection,  and  freely  forgives  him  after  he  has  been  the 
nnhappy  means  of  inflicting  on  him  the  most  grievous  of  in- 
juries. Besides  possessing  these  soft  and  gentle  qualities,  he  is 
hospitable  and  magnificent,  lavishly  liberal  to  those  from  whom 
he  has  received  any  benefit,^  religious,  and  though  unduly  elated 
by  prosperity,  yet  in  the  hour  of  adversity  not  unduly  depressed, 
but  capable  of  profiting  by  the  lessons  of  experience.  Amasis 
is  a  ruler  of  almost  equal  mildness ;  like  Croesus,  he  has  a  lean- 
ing towards  the  Greeks ;  he  is  also,  like  him,  prosperous,  and 
distinguished  for  liberality  and  magnificence  ;^  Egypt  flourishes 
greatly  under*his  government,  and  both  his-  internal  administra- 
tion and  his  foreign  policy  are  eminently  successfuL*  Thus  far 
there  is  a  remarkable  parallelism  between  the  character  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Egyptian  and  the  Lydian  monarch ;  but  in 
other  respects  they  are  made  to  exhibit  a  strong  and  pointed 
contrast  Amasis  is  a  man  of  low  birth  and  loose  habits ;  from 
his  youth  he  has  lived  by  his  wits  an  easy,  gay,  jovial  life,  win- 
ning the  favour  both  of  monarch  and  people  by  his  free  manners 
and  ready  but  coarse  humour.  When  he  becomes  king,  though 
he  devotes  himself  with  great  zeal  to  the  despatch  of  business, 
and  enacts  laws  of  the  utmost  severity  against  such  idle  and 
unworthy  members  of  society  as#he  had  himself  been  in  time 
past,  yet  he  carries  with  him  into  his  new  station  the  same  love 
of  good  living  and  delight  in  low  and  vulgar  pleasantry  which 
had  signalised  the  early  portion  of  his  career.  This  last  feature, 
•which  is  the  leading  one  of  his  character,  efiectually  distin- 
guishes him  from  the  elegant  and  polished  Croesus,  born  in  the 
purple,  and  bred  up  amid  all  the  refined  amenities  of  a  luxurious 
court.  In  another  respect  the  opposition  between  the  two 
princes  is  even  more  striking — so  striking,  indeed,  as  almost  to 
appear  artificial.  Amasis,  though  owing  more  to  fortune  than 
even  the  Lydian  monarch,  is  not  dazzled  by  her  favours,  or  led 
to  forget  the  instability  of  all  things  human,  and  the  special 
danger  to  the  over-prosperous  man  from  the  "jealousy"  of 
Heaven.  His  letter  to  Polycrates*  strongly  marks  this  fact, 
which  in  the  mind  of  Herodotus  -would  serve  to  account  for  the 
continued  and  unchequer^d  prosperity  of  the  Egyptian  king — 
so  diflferent  from  the  terrible  reverse  which  befell  the  too  con- 
fident Lydian. 

1  Herod,  i.  50-2,  54;  vi.  125.  »  Ibid.  u.  177,  182  ad  fin. 

2  Ibid.  iL  175-6,  180,  182.  *  Herod,  iii.  40. 
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The  power  of  Herodotus  to  portray  female  character  is  also 
worthy  of  notice.  Unlike  Thucydides,  who  passes  over  in  con- 
temptuous silence  the  part  played  by  women  in  the  transactions 
which  he  undertakes  to  record,*  Herodotus  seizes  every  oppor- 
tunity of  adding  variety  and  zest  to  his  narrative  by  carefully 
introducing  to  our  notice  the  females  concerned  in  his  events. 
In  Nitocris  we  have  the  ideal  of  a  great  Oriental  queen — Ivise, 
grand,  magnificent,  ostentatious;  prophetic  in  her  foresight, 
clever  in  her  designs,  splendid  in  the  execution  of  whatever 
works  she  takes  in  hand  ;  the  beautifier  at  once  and  the  skilful 
protector  of  her  capital ;  bent  on  combining  utility  with  orna- 
ment, and  in  her  works  of  utility  having  regard  to  the  benefit 
of  the  great  mass  of  her  subjects.  With  her  Tomyris,  the  other 
female  character  of  the  first  book,  contrasts  remarkably.  To- 
myris is  the  perfection  of  a  barbaric,  as  Nitocris  is  of  a  civi- 
lised princess.  Bold  and  warlike  rather  than  sagacious  or 
prudent,  noble,  careless,,  confident,  full  of  passion,  she  meets  the 
great  conqueror  of  the  East  with  a  defiant,  almost  with  a 
triumphant,  air,  chivalrously  invites  him  to  cross  her  fix>ntier 
unmolested,  only  anxious  for  a  fair  fight,  disdainful  of  petty 
manoeuvres,  and  unsuspicious  of  artifices.  When  the  civilised 
monarch  has  deluded  and  entrapped  her  son,  she  shows  a  single 
trait  of  womanly  softness,  consenting  to  waive  the  vindication 
of  her  people's  honour  upon  the  condition  of  receiving  back  her 
captured  child.  On  the  failure  of  her  application  and  the  ex- 
tinction of  her  last  hope  by  the  voluntary  death  of  that  un- 
happy youth,  nothing  is  left  her  but  an  undying  grief  and  a 
fierce  and  quick  revenge.  At  the  head  of  her  troops  she  en- 
gages and  defeats  her  son's  destroyer ;  and  as  he  falls  in  the 
thick  of  the  fight,  she  vents  her  wrath  on  his  dead  body  by 
insult,  mutilation,  and  defilement,  in  the  true  spirit  of  an  out- 
raged and  infuriated  barbarian.  The  whole  character  is  in  ex- 
cellent keeping,  and,  however  unhistoric,  is  certainly  most  true 
to  natura 

As  the  diversities  of  female  character  among  the  non-Hellenic 
races  are  exhibited  to  our  view  in  the  persons  of  Tomyris  and 
Nitocris,  so  in  the  slight  sketch  of  Gorgo  and  the  more  elaborate 
portraiture  of  Artemisia  Herodotus  has  given  us  opposite  and 


*  The  omisiioQ  of  any  reference  to  but  three  women  by  name  in  the  whole 

Aipasia,   considering    her  political  in-  course  of  his  narratiye.    (See  iL  2,  101 ; 

fluence  and  connexion  with  Pericles  is  iv.  133 ;  vi.  59.) 
very  remarkable.    Thucydides  mentions 
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agreeable  specimens  of  female  character  among  the  Greeks. 
Gorgo  is  the  noble,  Artemisia  the  clever  woman.  Gorgo's 
sphere  is  the  domestic  circle,  Artemisia's  the  world.  Artemisia 
leads  fleets,  advises  monarchs,  fights  battles,  governs  a  king- 
dom— Gorgo  saves  her  father  in  the  hour  of  temptation,  and 
becomes  the  fitting  bride  of  the  gallant  and  patriotic  Leonidas. 
Still  neither  character  is  a  mere  simple  one.  Gorgo  adds  sense 
and  intelligence  to  her  high  moral  qualities,^  aiid  Artemisia 
real  courage  to  her  prudence  and  dexterity ;'  but  these  features 
are  subordinate,  and  do  not  disturb  the  general  efiect  of  con- 
trast, which  is  such  as  above  stated.  Although  both  ladies 
belong  to  races  of  the  Doric  stock,  Grorgo  alone  is  the  true 
model  of  a  Dorian  woman ;  Artemisia  represents  female  per- 
fection, not  according  to  the  Doric,  but  according  to  the  ordi- 
nary Greek  type.  The  Dorians  of  Asia  seem  to  have  lost  most 
of  their  distinctive  features  by  contact  with  their  Ionian  neigh- 
bours, and  Artemisia  may  be  almost  regarded  as  an  embodiment 
of  Ionian  excellence. 

It  greatly  enhances  the  artistic  merit  of  these  portraitures, 
and  the  pleasure  which  the  reader  derives  from  them,  that  the 
characters  are  made  to  exhibit  themselves  upon  the  scene  by 
word  and  action,  and  are  not  formally  set  before  him  by  the 
historian.  Herodotus  never  condescends  to  describe  a  character. 
His  men  and  women  act  and  speak  for  themselves,  and  thereby 
leave  an  impression  of  life  and  individuality  on  the  reader's 
mind,  which  the  most  skilful  word-painting  would  have  failed  of 
producing.  This  is  one  of  the  advantages  arising  from  that 
large  use  by  Herodotus  of  the  dramatic  element  in  his  history, 
in  which  it  is  allowed  that  he  **  has  been  far  more  generally 
fiuccessfol  than  any  other  classical  historian."  ® 

To  his  skill  in  character-drawing  Herodotus  adds  a  power  of 
pathos  in  which  few  writers,  whether  historians  or  others,  have 
been  his  equals.  The  stories  of  the  wife  of  Intaphernes  weeping 
and  lamenting  continually  at  the  king's  gate,*  of  Psammenitus 
sitting  in  the  suburb  and  seeing  his  dai^hter  employed  in  servile 
oflSces  and  his  son  led  to  death,  yet  **  showing  no  sign,"  but 
bursting  into  tears  when  an  old  friend  accosted  him  and  asked 
an  alms ;  ^  of  Lycophron  silently  and  sadly  enduring  every- 
thing rather  than  hold  converse  with  a  fietther  who  had  slain  his 


•  Herod,  tu.  ad  fin.  •  Mure,  p.  500.  •  Ibid.  uL  14. 

7  Ibid.  iii.  119.  >  Ibid.  iu.  50-3. 
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mother,  and  himself  suffering  for  his  father's  cruelties  at  the 
moment  when  a  prosperous  career  seemed  about  to  open  on 
him,  are  examples  of  this  excellence  within  the  compass  of  a 
single  book  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  parallel  fix)m  the 
entire  writings  of  any  other  historical  author.  But  the  most 
eminent  instance  of  the  merit  in  question  is  to  be  found  in  the 
story  of  Croesus.  It  has  been  well  observed  that  "  the  volume 
of  popular  romance  contains  few  more  beautifully  told  tales 
than  that  of  the  death  of  Atys  ;"  ^  and  the  praise  might  be  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  narrative  of  the  life  of  Crcesus  from  the 
visit  of  Solon  to  the  scene  upon  the  pyre,  which  is  a  master- 
piece of  pathos,  exhibiting  tragic  power  of  the  highest  order. 
The  same  power  is  exhibited  in  a  less  degree  in  the  stories  of 
the  siege  of  Xanthus,^  of  Tomyris,*  of  OEobazus,*  of  Pythius,**  of 
Boges,''  and  of  Masistes.^  In  the  last  of  these  cases,  and  per- 
haps in  one  or  two  others,  the  horrible  has  somewhat  too  large 
a  ^are ;  in  all,  however,  the  pathetic  is  an  important  and  well- 
developed  element 

It  has  been  maintained  that  Herodotus,  though  excellent  in 
tragic  scenes,  was  "deficient  in  the  sense  of  the  comic  properly 
so  called."*  His  "good  stories"  and  ** clever  sayings"  are 
thought  to  be  "not  only  devoid  of  true  wit,  but  among  the  most 
insipid  of  his  anecdotical  details."  The  correctness  of  this  judg- 
ment may  be  questioned,  not  only  on  the  general  ground  that 
tragic  and  comic  power  go  together,^  but  by  an  appeal  to  fact — 
the  experimentum  cruets  in  such  a  case.  It  is,  of  course,  not  to 
be  expected  in  a  grave  and  serious  production  like  a  history, 
that  humorous  features  should  be  of  frequent  occurrence :  the 
author's  possession  of  die  quality  of  humour  will  be  sufficiently 
shown  if  even  bocasionally  he  diversifies  his  narrative  by  anec- 
dotes or  remarks  of  a  ludicrous  character.  Now  in  the  work  of 
Herodotus  there  are  several  stories  of  which  the  predominant 
characteristio  is  the  humorous ;  as,  very  palpably,  the  tale  of 
Alcmadon's  visit  to  the  treasury  of  Croesus,  when,  having 
"  clothed  himself  in  a  loose  tunic,  which  he  made  to  bag  greatly 
at  the  waist,  and  placed  upon  his  feet  the  widest  buskins  tiiat  he 
could  anywhere  find,  he  followed  his  guide  into  the  treasure- 
house,"  where  he  "  fell  to  upon  a  heap  of  gold-dust,  and  in  the 


«  Mure's  Lit.  of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  505.        '  Ibid.  vii.  107.     •  Ibid.  ix.  108-113. 

»  Herod.  L  176.        *  Ibid.  i.  212-4.  •  Mure,  p.  508. 

•  Ibid.  iv.  84.  •  Ibid.  vii.  39-40.        *  See  the  Sympoeium  of  Plato,  sub  fin. 
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first  place  packed  as  much  as  he  could  inside  his  buskins  be- 
tween them  and  his  legs,  after  which  he  filled  the  breast  of  his 
tunic  quite  full  of  gold,  and  then  sprinkling  some  among  his 
hair,  and  taking  some  likewise  in  his  mouth,  came  forth  from 
the  treasure-house  scarcely  able  to  drag  his  legs  along,  like  any^ 
thing  rather  than  a  many  with  his  mouth  crammed  fiill,  and  his 
bulk  increased  every  way."*  The  laughter  of  Croesus  at  the 
sight  is  echoed  by  the  reader,  who  has  presented  to  him  a  most 
ridiculous  image  hit  off  with  wonderful  effect,  and  poeticised  by 
the  touch  of  imagination,  which  regards  the  distorted  form  as 
haying  lost  all  semblance  of  humanity.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  deny  to  Herodotus  the  possession  of  a  sense  of  the  comic  if 
he  had  confined  himself  to  this  single  exhibition  of  it 

As  a  specimen  of  broad  humour  the  instance  here  adduced  is 
probably  the  most  striking  that  can  be  brought  forward  from 
the  pages  of  our  author.^  But  many  anecdotes  will  be  found 
scattered  through  them,  in  which  the  same  quality  shows  itself 
in  a  more  subdued  and  chastened  form.  It  will  be  enough  to 
refer,  without  quotation,  to  the  well-known  story  of  Hippoclides,* 
to  the  fable  of  Cyrus,*  the  retorts  of  Bias,  Gelo,  and  Themis- 
tocles,®  the  quaint  remark  of  Megacreon,^  the  cool  observation 
of  Dieneces,  and  the  two  answers  given  by  the  Spartans  to  the 
envoys  of  Samos.®  Besides  these  anecdotical  displays  of  a 
humorous  vein,  Herodotus  often  shows  his  sense  of  the  comic  in 
his  descriptions  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  barbarous  na- 
tions. A  striking  example  is  his  account  of  the  Scythian  mode 
of  sacrificing  in  the  fourth  book,  where  he  concludes  his  notice 
with  the  remark  that  "  by  this  plan  your  ox  is  made  to  boil  him- 
self y  and  other  victims  also  to  do  the  like."  •  The  same  vein  is 
clearly  apparent  in  the  enumeration,  contain^  in  the  same 
book,  of  the  animals  said  to  inhabit  the  African  "  wild-beast 
tract," — "  this  is  the  tract  in  which  the  huge  serpents  are  found, 
and  the  lions,  the  elephants,  the  bears,  the  aspicks,  and  the 
homed  asses.  Here,  too,  are  the  dog-faced  creatures,  and  the 
creatures  without  heads,  whom  the  Libyans  declare  to  have 

'  Herod,  vi.  125.  story  '*  infflpid,**  but  most  readers  are 
'  Other  instances  of  a  broad  and  some-  amused  by  the  lightheartedness  which 
what  coarse  humourare  to  be  foimd  in  the  could  make  a  joke  out  of  a  calamity, 
story  of  Artaphemes*  reply  to  Histiseus  The  other  •*  good  saying  "  with  whidi 
(vi.  1),  and  of  the  message  which  Amasis  he  finds  fault  (that  of  Megabazus  con- 
sent to  Apriee  by  Patarbemis  fii.  162).  ceming  the  site  of  Byzantium,  iv.  144) 
y  Herod,  vi.  129.            ^  Ibid.  i.  141.  is  not  recorded  by  Herodotus  as  a  witty, 
^  Ibid.  i.  27;   vii.  162  ;  and  viii.  125.  but  as  a  judicious  remark. 
7  Ibid.  viL  120.    Col.  Mure  finds  this  •  Herod,  vii.  226.         .  •  Ibid.  iv.  61. 
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their  eyes  in  their  breasts,  and  also  the  wild  men  and  the  wild 
women,  and  many  other  far  less  fabulous  beasts."  ^  Touches  of 
humour  also  serve  to  relieve  his  accounts  of  cannibalism,  and 
prevent  them  from  being  merely  horrible,  as  such  subjects  are 
apt  to  become  in  most  writers.  Of  this  nature  is  his  remark 
when  speaking  of  the  Padseans,  who  put  persons  to  death  as 
soon  as  they  were  attacked  by  any  malady,  to  prevent  their 
flesh  from  spoiling,  that  "  the  man  protects  he  is  not  iU  in  the 
least,  but  his  friends  will  not  accept  his  denial ;  in  spite  of  all 
he  can  say  they  kill  him  and  feast  themselves  on  his  body."^ 
A  very  keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous  is  implied  by  this  perception 
of  something  laughable  in  scenes  of  the  greatest  horror. 

Perhaps  the  most  attractive  feature  in  the  whole  work  of 
Herodotus — that  which  prevents  us  from  ever  feeling  weariness 
as  we  follow  him  through  the  nine  books  of  his  history — is  the 
wonderful  variety  in  which  he  deals.  Not  only  historian,  but 
geographer,  traveller,  naturalist,  mythologer,  moralist,  anti- 
quarian, he  leads  us  from  one  subject  to  another, — 


"  From  graye  to  gay,  from  lively  to  Bevere,- 


never  pursuing  his  main  narrative  for  any  long  time  without 
the  introduction  of  some  agreeable  •episodical  matter,  rarely 
carrying  an  episodical  digression  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  any 
severe  trial  to  our  patience.  Even  as  historian,  the  respect  in 
which  he  especially  excels  other  writers  is  the  diversity  of  his 
knowledge.  Contriving  to  bring  almost  the  whole  known  world 
within  the  scope  of  his  story,  and  throwing  everywhere  a  retro- 
spective glance  at  the  earliest  beginnings  of  states  and  empires, 
he  exhibits  before  our  eyes  a  sort  of  panoramic  view  of  history, 
in  which  past  and  present,  near  and  remote,  civilised  kingdoms 
and  barbarous  communities,  kings,  priests,  sages,  lawgivers, 
generals,  courtiers,  common  men,  have  all  their  place — ^a  place 
at  once  skilfully  assigned  and  properly  apportioned  to  their  re- 
spective claims  on  our  attention.  Blended,  moreover,  with  this 
jm)fttsion  of  historic  matter  are  sketches  of  religions^  graphic 
descriptions  of  countries,  elaborate  portraitures  of  the  extremes 
of  savage  and  civilised  life,  striking  moral  reflections,  curious 
antiquarian  and  philosophical  disquisitions,  legends,  anecdotes, 


^  Ibid.  iv.  191.  in  the  last  chapter  of  book  i.,  where  the 

'  Ibid.  ill.  99.     Compare  the  deecrip-    humour  is  far  more  subdued,  but  still 
tion  of  cannibalism  among  the  Massagetffi    is  very  perceptible. 
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criticisms — ^not  all  perhaps  equally  happy,  but  all  serving  the 
purpose  of  keeping  alive  the  reader's  interest,  and  contributing 
to  the  general  richness  of  effect  by  which  the  work  is  charac- 
terised. Again,  most  remarkable  is  the  variety  of  styles  which 
are  assumed,  with  almost  equal  success,  in  the  descriptions  and 
anecdotes.  The  masterly  treatment  of  pathetic  subjects,  and 
the  occasional  indulgence,  with  gdod  effect^  in  a  comic  vein, 
have  been  already  noticed.  Equal  power  is  shown  in  dealing 
with  such  matters  as  are  tragic  without  being  pathetic,  as  in  the 
legend  of  Gyges,^  the  story  of  the  death  of  Cyrus,*  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  self-destruction  of  Cleomenes,*  and,  above  all,  in  the 
striking  scene  which  portrays  the  last  moments  of  Fvexaspes.^ 
In  this,  and  in  his  account  of  the  death  of  Adrastus,''^  Herodotus 
has,  if  anywhere,  reached  the  sublime.  Where  his  theme  is 
lower,  he  has  a  style  peculiarly  his  own,  which  seems  to  come 
to  him  without  effort,  yet  which  is  most  difficult  of  attainment 
It  is  simple  without  being  homely,  familiar  without  being 
vulgar,  lively  without  being  forced  or  affected.  Of  this,  re- 
markable and  diversified  specimens  will  be  found  in  the  history 
of  the  birth  and  early  years  of  Cyrus,"  and  in  the  tale — which 
reads  like  a  story  in  the  Arabian  Nights — of  the  thieves  who 
plundered  the  treasury  of  Bhampsinitus.^  Occasionally  he  ex- 
hibits another  power  which  is  exceedingly  rare — ^that,  namely, 
of  representing  the  grotesque.  The  story  of  Arion  has  a  touch 
of  this  quality,^**  which  is  more  fully  displayed  in  the  account  of 
the  fimeral  rites  of  the  Scythian  kings.^*  Still  more  remark- 
able, and  still  more  important  in  its  bearing  on  the  general 
effect  of  his  work,  is  the  dramatic  power,  so  largely  exhibited  in 
the  abundant  dialogues  and  in  the  occasional  set  speeches 
wherewith  his  narrative  is  adorned,  which  by  their  contrast  with 
the  ordinary  historical  form,  and  their  intrinsic  excellence 
generally,"  tend  more  perhaps  than  any  other  single  feature  to 
enliven  his  pages,  and  to  prevent  the  weariness  which  is  natur- 
ally caused  by  the  uniformity  of  continued  narration. 
Another  excellence  of  Herodotus  is  vivid  description,  or  the 


*  Herod,  i.  8-12.      *  Ibid.  i.  212-4.  80-2),  must  be  excepted  from  this  com- 

*  Ibid.  vi.  75.  ^  Ibid.  iii.  75.  mendation.  They  are  not  above  the 
^  Ibid.  i.  45.  *  Ibid.  i.  108-122.  average  of  sophistical  themes  on  the 
'  Ibid.  ii.  121.  ^  Ibid.  i.  24.  subject,  and  they  are  wholly  imsuited 
^^  Ibid.  iv.  71-2.  to  the  characters  and  circumstances  of 
^  The  set  speeches  of  the  three  con-  the  persons  in  whose  mouths  they  are 

spirators  in  favour  of  democracy,  aristo-  put.    (See  the  foot-note  ad  loo.) 
cracy,  and  monarchy  respectively  (ilL 
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power  of  setting  before  us  graphically  and  distinctly  that  which 
he  desires  us  to  see.  This  faculty  however  he  does  not  exhibit 
equally  in  all  subjects.  Natural  scenery,  in  common  with  the 
aacients  generally,  he  for  the  most  part  neglects;  and  his 
descriptions  of  the  great  works  constructed  by  the  labour  of 
man,^  although  elaborate,  fail  in  conveying  to  tiie  minds  of  his 
readers  any  very  distinct  impression  of  their  appearance.  The 
power  in  question  is  shown  diiefly  in  his  accounts  of  remarkable 
events  or  actions,  which  portions  of  his  narrative  have  often  all 
the  beauty  and  distinctness  of  pictures.  Gyges  in  the  bed- 
chamber of  Candaules,^  Arion  on  the  quarter-deck  chanting  the 
Orthian,*  Gleobis  and  Bito  arriving  at  the  temple  of  Juno,* 
Adrastus  delivering  himself  up  to  Croesus,'  Megades  coming 
forth  fix)m  the  treasure-house,*  are  pictures  of  the  simplest  and 
most  striking  kind,  presenting  to  us  at  a  single  glance  a  scene 
exactly  suited  to  form  a  subject  for  a  painter.  Sometimes  how- 
ever the  description  is  more  complex  and  continuous.  The 
charge  of  the  Athenians  at  Maratiion,^  the  various  contests  and 
especially  the  final  struggle  at  Thermopylae,®  the  conflict  in  the 
royal  palace  at*  Susa  between  the  Magi  and  the  seven  conspi- 
rators,* the  %ht  between  Onesilus  and  Artybius,^®  the  exploits  of 
Artemisia  at  Salamis,^^  the  death  of  Masistius  and  the  conten- 
tion for  his  body,^*  are  specimens  of  excellent  description  of  the 
more  complicated  kind,  wherein  not  a  single  picture,  but  a  suc- 
cession of  pictures,  is  exhibited  before  the  eyes  of  the  reader. 
These  descriptions  possess  all  the  energy,  life,  and  power  of 
Homeric  scenes  and  battles,  and  are  certainly  not  surpassed  in 
the  compositions  of  any  prose  writer. 

The  most  obvious  merit  of  our  author,  and  the  last  which 
seems  to  require  special  notice,  is  his  simjilicity.  The  natural 
flow  of  narrative  and  sentiment  throughout  his  work,  the  pre- 
dominant use  of  common  and  familiar  words,  the  avoidance  of 
all  meretricious  ornament  and  rhetorical  artifice,  have  often 
been  remarked,  and  have  won  the  approbation  of  almost  all 
critics.  With  Herodotus  composition  is  not  an  art,  but  a  spon- 
taneous outpouring.  He  does  not  cultivate  graces  of  style,  or 
consciously  introduce  fine  passage&    He  writes  as  his  subject 

1  As  the  barrow  of  AlTattes  (i.  93),  *  Ibid.  i.  31.      *  Ibid.  i.  45,  Bub  init. 

the  temple  of  Belus  at  Babylon  (i.  181),  *  Ibid.  Ti.  125.    See  the  last  page, 

the  pyramids   (ii  124,  127,  134),   the  '  Ibid,  vi,  112. 

labynath  (ii.  148),   and  the  bridge  of  «  Ibid.  vii.  210-2;  223-5. 

Xerxes  (vii.  36).  »  Ibid.  iiL  78.  »  Ibid.  v.  111-2. 

«  Herod.  L  9-10.  »  Ibid.  i.  24.  "  Ibid.  viii.  87.  »  Ibid.  ix.  22-3. 
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leads  him,  rising  with  it,  but  never  transcending  the  modesty  of 
nature,  or  approaching  to  the  confines  of  bombast.  Not  only 
are  his  words  simple  and  common,  but  the  structure  of  his 
sentences  is  of  the  least  complicated  kind.  He  writes,  as 
Aristotle  observes,^  not  in  laboured  periods,  but  in  sentences 
which  have  a  continuous  flow,  and  which  only  end  when  the 
sense  is  complete.  Hence  the  wonderful  clearness  and  trans- 
parency of  his  style,  which  is  never  involved,  never  harsh  or 
forced,  and  which  rarely  allows  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  to  rest 
upon  his  meaning. 

The  same  spirit,  which  thus  afiects  his  language  and  mode  of 
expression,  is  apparent  in  the  whole  tone  and  conduct  of  the 
narrative.    Everything  is  plainly  and  openly  related ;  there  is 
no  affectation  of  mystery;   we  are  not  tantalised  by  obscure 
allusions  or  hints ;  ^  the  author  freely  and  fuUy  admits  us  to  his 
confidence,  is  not  afraid  to  mention  himself  and  his  own  impres- 
sions ;  introduces  us  to  his  informants ;  tells  us  plainly  what  he 
saw  and  what  he  heard ;  allows  us  to  look  into  his  heart,  where 
there  is  nothing  that  he*needs  to  hide,  and  to  become  sharers 
alike  in  his  religious  sentiments,  his  political  o]pinions,  and  nis 
feelings  of  sympathy  or  antipathy  towards  the  various  persons 
or  races  that  he  is  led  to  mention.     Hence  the  strong  personal 
impression  of  the  writer  which  we  derive  from  his  work,  whereby, 
despite  the  meagre  notices  that  remain  ta  us  of  his  life,  we  are 
made  to  feel  towards  him  as  towards  an  intimate  acquaintance, 
and  to  regard  ourselves  as  fully  entitled  to  canvass  and  discuss 
all  his  qualities,  moral  as  well  as  intellectual.     The  candour, 
honesty,  amiability,  piety,  and  patriotism  of  Herodotus,  his  pri- 
mitive cast  of  mind  and  habits,  his  ardent  curiosity,  bis  strong 
love    of   the  marvellous,   are  familiar  topics  with  his  com- 
mentators, who  find  his  portrait  drawn  by  himself  with  as  much 
completeness  (albeit  unconsciously)  in  his  writings,  as  those  of 
other  literary  men  have  been  by  their  professed  biographers. 
All  this  is  done  moreover  without  the  dightest  affectation,  or 
undue  intrusion  of  his  own  thoughts  cmd  opinions;   it  is  the 
mere  result  of  his  not  thinking  about  himself  and  is  as  far 


^  See  Arist.  Bhet.  ill.  9.     Aristotle  Kty6fityop  rtXtwBf), 

defines  the  \4^is  €lpofi4rri,  or  ''conti-  '  The  only  exception  is  in  the  account 

nuous  style,"  as  "that  which  has  in  of  Egypt,  where  religious  scruples  oc- 

itself  no  termination,  unless  the  matter  casionally  interfere  to  check  his  usual 

under  narmt ion  be  terminated"— (^  oMir  openness. 
Ix<*  TcAos  icaSi*  owtV,  tiy  fxri  rh  vpayfjut 
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removed  fix)in  the  ostentatious  display  of  Xenophon  ^  as  fix)m 
the  studied  concealment  of  Thucydides. 

While  the  language,  style,  sentiments,  and  tone  of  narrative 
in  Herodotus  are  thus  characterised,  if  we  compare  him  with 
later  writers,  by  a  natural  simplicity  and  freedom  from  effort, 
which  constitute  to  a  considerable  extent  the  charm  of  his 
Avriting;  it  is  importfuit  to  observe  how  greatly  in  aU  these 
respects  he  is  in  advance  of  former  prose  authors.  Justice  is  • 
not  done  to  his  merits  unless  some  attention  be  given  to  the 
history  of  prose  composition  before  his  time,  and  something  like 
a  comparison  instituted  between  him  and  his  predecessors. 
With  Herodotus  simplicity  never  degenerates  into  baldness,  or 
familiarity  into  what  is  rude  and  coarse.  His  style  is  full,  free, 
and  flowing,  and  oflfers  a  most  agreeable  contrast  to  the  stiff 
conciseness,  curt  broken  sentences,  and  almost  unvaried  con- 
structioii,  of  previous  historians.  If  we  glance  oiu:  eye  over  the 
fragments  of  the  early  Greek  writers  that  have  come  down  to 
our  times,  we  shall  be  surprised  to  find  how  rude  and  primitive, 
how  tame,  bald,  and  spiritless  the  productions  appear  to  have 
been,  even  of  the  most  celebrated  historians  anterior  to,  or  con- 
temporary with  our  author.    A  few  specimens  are  subjoined*  of 


'  See  Anab.  m.  L  §  447,  and  thence- 
forth poMun. 

*  Hecatseus  of  Miletus  commenced  his 
historical  work,  the  'Genealogies/  as 
foUows: — 

"  Thus  saith  Hecatseus  the  Milesian : 
That  which  I  write,  I.  write  as  the  truth 
seiuns  to  me.  For  the  stories  which  the 
Greeks  tell  are  many,  and  to  my  mind 
ridiculous." 

The  longest  of  his  extant  fragments 
is  thus  translated  by  Col.  Mure  (Lit.  of 
Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  161): — 

"  Orestheus,  son  of  Deucalion,  arrived 
in  JEtolia  in  search  of  a  kingdom.  Here 
his  dog  produced  him  a  green  plant. 
Ui>on  which  he  ordered  the  dog  to  be 
buried  in  the  earth ;  and  from  its  body 
sprang  a  vine  fertile  in  grapes.  Hence 
he  called  lus  son  Phytius.  The  son  of 
Phytius  was  (Eneus,  so  named  after  the 
vine-plant.  For  the  antient  Greeks  called 
the  vine  (Ena.    The  son  of  QSneus  was 

The  fragments  of  Xanthus  are  very 
brief,  and  of  these  only  one  is  cited  in 
his  exact  words.  It  shows  no  great  ad- 
vance on  the  style  of  Hecatseus : — 

"  From  Lydus  descend  the  Lydians, 
from  Torrhebus  the  Torrbebians.    In 


language  these  two  races  differ  but  little; 
and  to  this  day  they  borrow  from  one 
another  no  few  words,  like  the  lonians 
and  the  Dorians." 

Another,  which  is  probably  very  close 
to  his  phraseology,  is  the  following: — 

"The  Magians  marry  their  mothers 
and  their  daughters.  They  hold  it  law- 
ful also  to  marry  their  sisters.  Their 
wives  are  common  property ;  and  when 
one  wishes  to  take  the  wife  of  another, 
they  use  no  fraud  nor  violence,  but  the 
thing  is  done  by  consent." 

Of  Charon  of  Lampsacus  we  possess 
a  passage  of  some  length,  which  may  be 
given  in  the  translation  of  Col.  Mure 
(vol.  iv.  pp.  169-170)  :— 

"The  Bisaltians  waged  war  against 
the  Cardians,  and  were  victorious  in  a 
battle.  The  commander  of  the  Bisal- 
tians was  called  Onaris.  This  man, 
when  a  youth,  had  been  sold  as  a  slave 
in  Cardia,  and  had  been  made  by  his 
master  to  work  at  the  trade  of  a  barber. 
Now  there  was  an  oracle  current  among 
the  Cardians,  that  about  that  time  they 
should  be  invaded  by  the  Bisaltians ;  and 
this  oracle  was  a  frequent  subject  of  con- 
versation among  those  who  frequented 
the  barber's  shop,     Onaris,  having  ef- 
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the  style  of  writing  customary  in  his  day,  from  which  the 
modem  reader  may  form  a  tolerable  estimate  of  the  interval 
which  separated  Herodotus,  as  a  writer,  from  those  who  had 
preceded  him — an  interval  so  great  as  to  render  the  style  of 
composition  which  he  invented  a  sort  of  new  art,  and  to  entitle 
him  to  the  honourable  appellation,  which  prescription  has  made 
indisputably  his,  of  the  "  Father  of  History." 


fected  his  esoi^pe  home,  penuaded  his 
countrymen  to  invade  Cardia,  and  was 
himself  appointed  leader  of  the  expedi- 
tion. But  the  Cardians  were  accustomed 
to  teach  their  horses  to  dance  to  the 
sound  of  the  flute  in  their  festivals; 
when  standing  upright  on  their  hind- 
legs,  they  adapted  the  motions  of  their 
fore-feet  to  the  time  of  the  music.  Ona- 
ris,  being  acquainted  with  this  custom, 
procured  a  female  flute-player  from  Car- 
dia ;  and  this  flute-player,  on  her  arrival 
in  Bisaltis  (  ?  ),  intruoted  many  of  the 
flute-players  of  that  city  (  ? ),  whom  he 
caused  to  accompany  him  in  his«naroh 
against  the  Cardians.  As  soon  as  the 
engagement  commenced,  he  ordered  the 
flute -players  to  strike  up  those  times  to 
which  the  Cardian  horses  were  used  to 
perform.  And  no  sooner  had  the  horses 
heard  the  music  than  they  stood  up  on 
their  hind-legs  and  began  to  dance.  But 
the  chief  force  of  the  Cardians  was  in 
oavalry ;  and  so  they  lost  the  battle." 

Even  Hellanicus,  who  outlived  Hero- 
dotus, falls  sometimes  into  the  cramped 
and  bald  style  of  .the  old  logogr^thers, 
as  the  subjoined  epeoimons  will  show: — 

(1.)  "From  Pelasgus,  the  king  of 
these  men,  and  Menippe,  the  daughter 
of  Peneus,  was  bom  Phrastor ;  from  him 
sprang  Amyntor;  from  him,  Teutami- 


das;  from  him,  Nanas.  In  his  reign 
the  Pelasgians  were  driven  out  by  the 
Greeks,  and  having  left  their  ships  at 
the  river  Spines  in  the  Ionian  Gulf,  they 
built  at  some  distance  ftom  the  shore 
the  city  of  Croton.  From  hence  they 
proceeded  to  colonise  the  land  now 
called  Tyrrhenia." 

(2.)  "When  the  men  came  from 
Sparta,  the  Athenians  related  to  them 
the  story  of  Orestes.  At  the  conclusion, 
when  both  parties  approved  the  judg- 
ment, the  Athenians  assigned  it  to  this 
ninth  generation  after  Mars  and  Neptune 
pleaded  in  the  cause  of  Halirrhothius. 
Then,  six  generations  later,  Cephalus, 
the  son  of  Del(oneus,who  married  Procris, 
the  daughter  of  Erechtheus,and  slewh^r, 
was  condemned  by  the  court  of  Areopa- 
gus, and  suffered  banishment.  After 
the  trial  of  Daedalus  for  the  treacherous 
slaughter  of  his  sister's  son  Talus,  and 
his  flight  from  justice  in  the  third  gene- 
ration, this  Clytemnestra,  the  daughter 
of  Tyndarus,  who  had  killed  Agamem- 
non and  herself  been  killed  by  Orestes, 
caused  Orestes  to  be  brought  to  trial  by 
the  Eumenides ;  he,  however,  returned 
after  judgment  was  given,  and  became 
king  of  Argos.  Minerva  and  Mars  were 
the  judges." 
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THE  FIRST  BOOK,  ENTITLED  CUO. 


These  are  the  researches  of  Herodotus  of  Halicamassus/  which 
he  publishes,  in  the  hope  of  thereby  preserving  fix)m  decay  the 
remembrance  of  what  men  have  done,  and  of  preventing  the 
great  and  wonderful  actions  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Barbarians 
from  losing  their  due  meed  of  glory;  and  withal  to  put  on 
record  what  were  their  grounds  of  feud. 


1.  According  to  the  Persians  best  informed  in  history,  the 
Phoenicians  began  the  quarrel  This  people,  who  had  formerly 
dwelt  on  the  shores  of  the  Erythraean  Sea,^  having  migrated  to 


>  This  is  the  reading  of  all  our  MSS. 
Tet  Aristotle,  where  he  quotes  the  pas- 
sage (Rhet.  iii.  9),  has  Thurium  in  the 
place  of  Halicamassus ;  that  is,  he  cites 
the  final  residence  instead  of  the  birth- 
place of  the  writer.  (See  the  sketch  of 
Herodotus's  Life  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
last  Yolume.)  There  is  no  doubt  that 
considerable  portions  of  the  work  as  it 
stands  were  written  at  Thurium,  and  it 
is  possible  that  Herodotus  used  the  ex- 
pression **of  Thurium"  in  his  latest 
recension. 

The  mention  of  the  author's  name  and 
country  in  the  first  sentence  of  his  his- 
tory  seems  to  have  been  usual  in  the  age 
in  which  Herodotus  wrote.  The  **  Genea- 
logies" of  Hecatseus  commenced  with 
the  words,  'Eicarcubs  MtX^<riot  £5c  fiV" 
Ottrat.  (Miiller's  Fragm.  Hist.  Or.,  vol  i. 
Fr.  332.)  And  the  practice  is  followed 
by  Thucydides. 

'  Bv  the  Erythraean  Sea  Herodotus 
intends,  not  our  Red  Sea,  which  he  calls 
the  AnJ>ian  Gulf  {k6K'kos  'Apdfiws),  but 


the  Indian  Ocean,  or  rather  both  the  In- 
dian Ocean  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  which 
latter  he  does  not  consider  distinct  from 
the  Ocean,  being  ignorant  of  its  shape. 

With  respect  to  the  migration  of  the 
Phoenicians  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  which 
is  reasserted  book  vii.  oh.  89,  there  seems 
to  be  no  room  to  doubt  that  a  connexion 
existed  between  the  cities  of  Phoenicia 
Proper  and  a  number  of  places  about 
the  Persian  Gul^  whose  very  names  have 
been  thought  to  indicate  their  Phoenician 
origin.  The  chief  of  these  were  Tyrus, 
or  Tylus,  and  Araduu,  two  islands  in  the 
Gulf,  where,  according  to  Eratosthenes 
(ap.  Strabon.  xvi.  p..  1090,  Oxf.  ed.), 
there  were  Phoenician  temples,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  which  claimed  the  Phoe- 
nician cities  on  the  Mediterranean  as 
their  colonies.  One  of  these  is  at  the 
present  day  called  Arad.  There  is  als6 
a  Sidodom,  and  a  Szwr,  or  Tur^  which 
recall  the  names  of  Sidon  and  Tyre  re- 
spectively. The  question  commonly  dis- 
cussed has  been  whether  the  cities  about 
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the  Mediterranean  and  settled  in  the  parts  which  they  now 
inhabit,  began  at  once,  they  say,  to  adventure  on  long  voyages, 
freighting  their  vessels  with  the  wares  of  Egypt  and  Assyria.^ 
They  landed  at  many  places  on  the  coast,  and  among  the  rest 
at  Argos,  which  was  then  pre-eminent  above  aU  the  states  in- 
cluded now  under  the  common  name  of  Hellas.*  Here  tl^^y 
exposed  their  merchandise,  and  traded  with  the  natives  for  five 
or  six  days ;  at  the  end  of  which  time,  when  almost  everything 
was  sold,  there  came  down  to  the  beach  a  number  of  women, 
and  among  them  the  daughter  of  the  king,  who  was,  they  say, 
agreeing  in  this  with  the  Greeks,  lo,  the  child  of  Inachus.  The 
women  were  standing  by  the  stem  of  the  ship  intent  upon  their 
purchases,  when  the  Phoenicians,  with  a  general  shout,  rushed 
upon  them.  The  greater  part  made  their  escape,  but  some 
were  seized  and  carried  o£  lo  herself  was  among  the  captive& 
The  Phoenicians  put  the  women  on  board  their  vessel,  and  set 
sail  for  Egypt.  Thus  did  lo  pass  into  Egypt,  according  to  the 
Persian  story,^  which  differs  widely  from  the  Phoenician :  and 


the  Persian  Gulf  are  the  mother  cities  of 
those  OD  the  Mediterranean,  or  colonies 
from  them.  Seetzen  and  Heeren  incline 
to  the  latter  view  (Heeren's  Ab.  Nat. 
vol.  ii.  pp.  231,  415,  E.  T.).  In  favour 
of  the  former,  however,  is,  in  the  first 
place,  the  double  tradition,  that  of  the 
Phoenicians  of  Phoenicia  Proper  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus,  and  that  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Tyrus  and  Aradus,  re- 
corded by  Eratosthenes,  who  probably 
follows  Androsthenes,  the  naval  officer 
of  Alexander ;  and  secondlv,  what  may 
be  called  the  ailment  irom  general 
probability.  Lower  Babylonia,  the  coun- 
try about  the  mouths  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates,  is  the  original  seat  of  Semitic 
power,  whence  it  spreads  northward  and 
westward  to  the  Euxine  and  to  the  Me- 
diterranean. (Cf.  Appendix,  Essay  xi. 
§  S.')  Asshur  goes  forth  out  of  the  land 
of  Sninar,  in  the  book  of  Genesis  (x.  1 1) ; 
Abraham  and  his  fiunilv  pass  from  Ur  of 
the  Chaldees  (Mu^heir )  by  Charran  into 
Syria;  the  Anunseans  can  be  traced  in 
the  Cuneiform  inscriptions  ascending  the 
coarse  of  the  Euphrates  from  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  towards  the  Mediterranean. 
Everything  indicates  a  spread  of  the 
Semites  from  Babylonia  westward,  while 
nothing  i^pears  of  any  great  movement 
in  the  opposite  direction.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  .quite  possible  that  the  Phodni- 
oiani,  in  the  time  of  their  prosperity, 
may  have  formed  settlements  m  the 


Persian  Gulf,  and  that  the  temples  seen 
by  Androsthenee  belonged  to  tnis  oom- 
paratively  recent  movement. 

The  name  *'  Phoenician,"  which  is  con- 
nected with  "  Erythrsan^"  both  mean- 
ing "red,"  the  colour  of  the  Semites, 
confirms  the  general  connexion,  but  does 
not  show  in  which  way  the  migration 
proceeded.  For  a  more  complete  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  see  Appendix  to 
book  vii.  Essay  ii. 

<  For  an  account  of  the  trade  of  the 
Phoenicians,  see  Heeren's  Asiatic  Na- 
tions, vol.  ii^  'Phoenicians,*  chap.  iii. 

*  The  ancient  superiority  of  Argos  is 
indicated  by  the  position  of  Agamenmon 
at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  (compare 
Thucyd.  i.  9-10),  and  by  the  use  of  the 
word  Argive  in  Homer  for  Greek  gene- 
rally. No  other  name  of  a  single  people 
is  used  in  the  same  generic  way. 

The  absence  of  any  general  ethnic  title 
during  the  earlier  ages  is  noticed  by 
Thucydides  (L  3).  He  uses  the  same 
expression  as  Herodotus—^  yvy  'EAAAs 
Kakoufi4ni — previously  (i.  2). 

^  It  is  hardly  possible  that  the  Per- 
sians, properly  so  called,  could  have  had 
any  independent  knowledge  of  the  myth 
of  lo,  for  at  the  period  of  history  to 
which  the  legend  refers,  the  Arian  tnbee, 
who  were  uie  progenitors  oi  the  Per- 
sians, were  still  encamped  on  the  banks 
of  the  Indus,  and  were  thus  entirely 
shut  out  from  any  contact  with  ths 
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thus  commenced^  according  to  their  authors,  the  series  of  out- 
rages. 

2.  At  a  later  period,  certain  Greeks,  with  whose  name  they 
are  unacquainted,  but  who  would  probably  be  Cretans,*  made  a 
landing  at  Tyre,  on  the  Phoenician  coast,  and  bore  off  the  king's 
daughter,  Europe.  In  this  they  only  retaliated ;  but  after- 
wards the  Greeks,  they  say,  were  guilty  of  a  second  violence. 
They  manned  a  ship  of  war,  and  sailed  to  -S3a,  a  city  of  Colchis,' 
on  the  river  Phasis ;  from  whence,  after  despatching  the  rest  of 
the  business  on  which  they  had  come,  they  carried  oflf  Medea, 
the  daughter  of  the  king  of  the  land.  The  monarch  sent  a 
herald  into  Greece  to  demand  reparation  of  the  wrong,  and  the 
restitution  of  his  child;  but  the  Greeks  made  answer,  that 
having  received  no  reparation   of  the  wrong  done  them  in 


Western  world.  The  acquaintanoe  even 
of  ihe  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  with 
the  Greeks  was  of  a  comparatively  mo- 
dem date.  SargoH,  indeed,  who  in  the 
Cuneiform  Inscriptions  first  mentions 
the  Greeks,— haymg  in  about  B.C.  708 
received  tribute  in  Babylon  from  the 
Greek  colonists  of  Cyprus,— speaks  of 
them  as  **  the  seven  kangs  of  the  Taha 
tribes  of  the  country  of  Yatman  (or 
Yunan),  who  dwelt  in  an  Island  in  the 
midst  of  the  Western  sea,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  seven  days  from  the  coast,  and 
the  name  of  whose  country  had  never 
been  heard  by  my  ancestors,  the  kings 
of  Assyria  and  Chaldsea,  from  the  re- 
motest times,*'  &c.  &c,  &c.  It  is  at  the 
same  time  far  from  improbable  that  this 
name  of  Yaha,  which  the  Assyrians  ap- 
plied to  the  piratical  Greeks  of  Cyprus, 
may  have  suggested  the  memory  of  the 
buccaneering  stories  which  the  Phoeni- 
cians and  the  Persians  (of  Syria?)  told 
to  Herodotus  in  illustration  of  the  myth 
of  lo.  And  it  is  further  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  the  name,  thus  first  brought 
before  us  in  its  Asiatic  form,  may  per- 
hi^)s  furnish  an  astronomical  solution 
for  the  entire  fable ;  for  as  the  wander- 
ings of  Uie  Greek  lo  have  been  often 
compared  with  the  erratic  course  of  the 
moon  in  the  heavens,  passing  in  succes- 
sion through  all  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  so 
do  we  find  that  in  the  ante-Semitic  period 
there  was  also  an  identity  of  name,  the 
Egyptian  title  of  the  moon  being  Yah, 
and  the  primitive  Chaldflean  title  being 
represented  by  a  Cuneiform  sign,  which 
ii  phonetically  Ai,  as  in  modem  TuriL- 
i«h.-[H.  C.  R.] 


'  Since  no  other  Greeks  were  thought 
to  have  possessed  a  navy  in  these  early 
times.      Compare  Thucyd.  i.  4 — Miirws 

(retro. 

^  The  commentators  have  found  some 
difficulty  in  showing  why  the  Colohians 
should  have  been  held  responsible  for 
an  outrage  committed  by  the  PhoBni- 
cians,  and  have  been  obliged  to  suggest 
that  it  was  merely  owing  to  their  equally 
belonging  to  the  comi^  of  Asiatic  na- 
tions ;  but  the  traditions  of  mutual  res- 
ponsibility are  more  readily  explained 
by  our  remembering  that  there  was  per- 
haps an  ethnic  relaMonship  between  the 
two  nations,  Colchis  in  the  time  of  the 
Argonauts  being  peopled  by  the  same 
Cushite  or  (so  called)  Ethiopian  race, 
which  in  the  remote  age  of  Inachus,  and 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Semites  in  Syria, 
held  the  seaboard  of  Phoenicia.  The  pri- 
mitive Modes  would  seem  to  have  been 
one  of  the  prii^ipal  divisions  of  the 
great  Cushite  or  Scythic  race,  their  con- 
nexion with  Colchis  and  Phcsnicia  being 
marked  by  the  myth  of  Medea  in  one 
quarter,  and  of  Andromeda  in  the  other. 
So  too  all  the  ancient  Scythic  monu- 
ments of  Northern  Media  and  Armenia 
are  referred  by  Strabo  to  the  Argonauts, 
Jason,  as  the  husband  of  Medea,  being 
the  eponymous  hero  of  the  race.  Indeed 
the  »mous  mountain  of  Demawe'nd  in 
the  Elburz  above  Teheran,  where  Zohak 
the  great  antagonist  of  the  Arian  race 
was  supposed  to  be  imprisoned,  was 
known  to  the  Greeks  by  the  name  of 
mount  Jasonius  as  late  as  the  time  of 
Ptolemy.— [H.  C.  RJ 
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the  seizure  of  lo  the  Argive,  they  should  give  none  in  this 
instance. 

3.  In  the  next  generation  afterwards,  according  to  the  same 
authorities,  Alexander  the  son  of  Priam,  bearing  these  events 
in  mind,  resolved  to  procure  himself  a  wife  out  of  Greece  by 
violence,  fully  persuaded,  that  as  the  Greeks  had  not  given 
satisfaction  for  their  outrages,  so  neither  would  he  be  forced  to 
make  any  for  his.  Accordingly  he  made  prize  of  Helen; 
upon  which  the  Greeks  decided  that,  before  resorting  to  other 
measures,  they  would  send  envoys  to  reclaim  the  princess 
and  require  reparation  of  the  wrong.  Their  demands  were 
met  by  a  reference  to  the  violence  which  had  been  ofifered 
to  Medea,  and  they  were  asked  with  what  face  they  could 
now  require  satisfaction,  when  they  had  formerly  rejected 
all  demands  for  either  reparation  or  restitution  addressed  to 
them.^ 

4.  Hitherto  ihe  injuries  on  either  side  had  been  mere  acts  of 
common  violence;  but  in  what  followed  the  Persians  consider 
that  the  Greeks  were  greatly  to  blame,  since  before  any  attack 
had  been  made  on  Europe,  they  led  an  army  into  Asia.  Now 
as  for  the  carrying  ofiF  of  women,  it  is  the  deed,  they  say,  of  a 
rogue ;  but  to  make  a  stir  about  such  as  are  carried  oflf,  argues 
a  man  a  fool.  Men  of  sense  care  nothing  for  such  women,  since 
it  is  plain  that  without  their  own  consent  they  would  never  be 
forced  away.  The  Asiatics,  when  the  Greeks  ran  oflf  with  their 
women,  never  troubled  themselves  about  the  matter ;  but  the 
Greeks,  for  the  sake  of  a  single  Lacedaemonian  girl,  collected  a 
vast  armament,  invaded  Asia,  and  destroyed  the  kingdom  of 
Priam.  Henceforth  they  ever  looked  upon  the  Greeks  as  their 
open  enemies.  For  Asia,  with  all  the  various  tribes  of  bar- 
barians that  inhabit  it,  is  regarded  by  the  Persians  as  their 


•  Aristophanes  in  the  Acbamiaiifl  (488-  "  This  wm  nothtog, 

494)  very  wittily  parodies  the  opening  &nadcing  too  mn«J  of  our  «xa«tomed  manner 

e  XI       i^t.   -»-  u  itL.       rk_  i-      •        X  To  give  offence.    But  here.  Bin.  was  the  rub : 

of  Herodotus  s  histo^.     Professing  to  Some  sparks  of  ours,  hoi  with  the  grape,  bad  stol'n 

give  the  causes  of  the  Peloponneslan  A  mistress  of  the  game— Simntha  named - 

war   he  says : —  From  the  Megariaus :  her  doughty  townsmen 

'  (For  the  deed  moved  no  small  extent  of  anger) 

Kat  ravra  itht  tii  ffyuxpA  xainxMpMi*  Keveng'd  the  afRront  upon  Aq[>aida's  train, 

w6pyriv  6i  TUfuiiBw  Uvrt^  UtyapaZt  And  bore  away  a  brace  of  her  fair  damsels. 

ytayiaiKXiwrwaLiit0v<r9K&Tmfiot,  All  Greece  anon  gave  note  of  martial  prelude. 

«4^  oi  M<va^  «v^.  .•W-,^  And  what  ihecauseofwarPmanx^wom^ 

Kairr*vet^i4>X^'n0wok4tJioumaTf^yfi  TW*  »  the  earliest  indication  of  a 

•EAAjj<r*  wwny  m  TfHmv  XaxKiurrpiitv.  knowledge  of  the  work  of  Herodotus  on 

488-494.  the  part  of  any  other  Qreek  writer. 
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own;   but  Europe  and  the  Greek  race  they  look  on  as  dis- 
tinct and  separate.^ 

5.  Such  is  the  account  which  the  Persians  give  of  these 
matters.^  They  trace  to  the  attack  upon  Troy  their  ancient 
enmity  towards  the  Greeks.  The  Phcenicians,  however,  as 
regards  lo,  vary  from  the  Persian  statements.  They  deny  that 
they  used  any  violence  to  remove  her  into  Egypt ;  she  herself, 
they  say,  having  formed  an  intimacy  with  the  captain,  while  his 
vessel  lay  at  Argos,  and  perceiving  herself  to  be  with  child,  of 
her  own  freewill  accompanied  the  Phoenicians  on  their  leaving 
the  shore,  to  escape  the  shame  of  detection  and  the  reproaches 
of  her  parents.  Whether  this  latter  account  be  true,  or  whether 
the  matter  happened  otherwise,  I  shall  not  discuss  further.  I 
shall  proceed  at  once  to  point  out  the  person  who  first  within 
my  own  kiiowledge  inflicted  injury  on  the  Greeks,  after  which  I 
shall  go  forward  with  my  history,  describing  equally  the  greater 
and  the  lesser  cities.  For  the  cities  which  were  formerly  great, 
have  most  of  them  become  insignificant;  and  such  as  are  at 
present  powerful,  were  weak  in  the  olden  time.^    I  shall  there- 


'  The  claim  made  by  the  Persians  to 
the  natural  lordship  of  Asia  wafi  conve- 
nient as  furnishing  them  with  pretexts 
for  such  wars  as  it  suited  their  policy  to 
engage  in  with  non- Asiatic  nations.  The 
most  remarkable  occasion  on  which  they 
availed  themselves  of  such  a  plea  was 
when  Darius  invaded  Soythia.  Accord- 
ing to  Herodotus  he  asserted,  and  the 
Scythians  believed,  that  his  invasion  was 
designed  to  punish  them  for  having  at- 
tacked the  Modes,  and  held  possession 
of  Upper  Asia  for  a  number  of  years,  at 
a  time  when  Persia  was  a  tributary  na- 
tion to  Media.  (See  Herod,  iv.  1  and 
118-9.) 

^  It  is  curious  to  observe  the  treat- 
ment which  the  Greek  myths  met  with 
at  the  hands  of  foreigners.  The  Oriental 
mind,  quite  unable  to  appreciate  poetry 
of  such  a  character,  stripped  the  legends 
bare  of  all  that  beautified  them,  and 
then  treated  them,  thus  vulgarised,  as 
matters  of  simple  history.  lo,  the  virgin 
prieetess,  beloved  by  Jove,  and  hated  oy 
jealous  Juno,  metamorphosed,  Argus- 
watched,  and  gadfly-driven  from  land  to 
land,  resting  at  last  by  holy  Nile's  sweet- 
tasting  stream,  and  there  becoming  mo- 
ther of  a  race  of  hero-kings,  is  changed  to 
lo,  the  paramour  of  a  Phcenician  sea-cap- 
tain, flying  with  him  to  conceal  her  preg- 
nancy, and  so  carried  to  Egypt  whither 


his  ship  was  bound.  The  Phosnicians 
and  the  Persians  are  equally  prosaic  in 
their  versions  of  the  story,  so  that  it 
seems  the  Semitic  race  was  as  unable  to 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  Greek  poesy  as  the 
Arian.  Both  indeed  appear  to  have  been 
essentially  unpoetical,  the  Semitic  race 
only  warming  into  poetry  under  the  ex- 
citement of  devojbional  feeling,  the  Arian 
never  capable  of  anything  beyond  spark- 
ling prettinesB,  and  exuberant,  some- 
times perhaps  elegant  &ncy. 

Herodotus,  left  to  himself,  has  no 
tendency  to  treat  myths  in  this  coarse 
rationalistic  way:  witness  his  legends  of 
Croesus,  Battus,  Labda,  &c.  His  spirit  is 
too  reverent,  and,  if  wo  may  so  say,  cre- 
dulous. The  supernatural  never  shocks 
or  startles  him.  It  is  a  mistake  of  Pau- 
sanias  (n.  xvi.  §  1)  to  caU  this  story  uf 
lo's  passage  into  Egypt  '*the  way  in 
which  Herodotus  says  she  went  there.  ^ 
Herodotus  ia  only  reporting  what  was 
alleged  by  the  Persians. 

The  legend  of  lo  forms  a  beautiful 
episode  in  the. Prometheus  Vinotus  of 
.^Isohylus  (572-905).  That  of  Medea  is 
introduced  into  one  of  the  most  magni- 
ficent of  the  Odes  of  Pindar.  (Pyth.  iv. 
119-458.) 

^  Thuoydides  remarks  on  the  small 
size  to  which  Mycenae  had  dwindled 
compared  with  its  former  power  (i.  10). 
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Boos  I. 


fore  discourse  equally  of  both,  convinced  that  human  happinesB 
never  continues  long  in  one  stay. 

6.  Croesus,  son  of  Alyattes,  by  birth  a  Lydian,  was  lord  of 
all  the  nations  to  the  west  of  the  river  Halys.*  This  stream, 
which  separates  Syria*  from  Paphlagonia,  runs  with  a  course 
from  south  to  north,'  and  finally  falls  into  the  Euxine.  So  far 
as  our  knowledge  goes,  he  was  the  first  of  the  barbarians  who 
had  dealings  with  the  Greeks,  forcing  some  of  them  to  become 
his  tributaries,  and  entering  into  alliance  with  others.  He  con- 
quered the  .^Bolians,  lonians,  and  Dorians  of  Asia,  and  made  a 
treaty  with  the  Lacedaemonians.  Up  to  that  time  all  Greeks 
had  been  free.  For  the  Cimmerian  attack  upon  Ionia,  which 
was  earlier  than  Croesus,  was  not  a  conquest  of  the  cities,  but 
only  an  inroad  for  plundering. 

7.  The  sovereignty  of  Lydia,  which  had  belonged  to  the 
Heraclides,  passed  into  the  family  of  Croesus,  who  were  called 
the  Mermnadae,  in  the  manner  which.  I  will  now  relate.    There 


Herodotus  would  have  remarkable  ex- 
amples of  decline  in  his  own  neighbour- 
hood, both  when  he  dwelt  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  after  he  removed  to  Italy.  Phoc»a 
in  the  former  country,  and  Sybaris  in 
the  latter,  near  the  ruins  of  which  Thu- 
rium  rose,  would  be  notable  instanoea. 

*  If  the  name  of  the  Halys  be  derived 
from  a  Semitic  source,  we  may  compare 

the  roots  ^n  in  Hebrew,  or   \\^  in 

Arabic,  signifying  "  to  be  twisted,"  and 
suppose  the  epithet  to  refer  to  the  tor- 
tuoua  course  of  the  river.  There  are 
names  indeed  in  the  early  Cuneiform 
inscriptions,  Ehula  and  Khuliya,  which 
must  either  refer  to  this  river  or  to  the 
upper  course  of  the  Euphrates.  They 
are  probably  also  connected  with  XoAx»- 
fiririini  {KhU  of  Bitan ,  the  latter  term 
being  the  ancient  Assyrian  name  of  Ar- 
menia) and  with  the  H\d  of  Scripture, 
Gen.  z.  23 ;  see  Bochart's  Phaleg.  lib.  ii. 
C.9.— [H.  C.K.] 

*  By  Syria  Herodotus  here  means  Ci^)- 
padocia,  the  inhabitanta  of  which  he 
calls  Syrians  (i.  72,  and  vii.  72),  or 
Cappadocian  Syrians  {^tvplovs  KcnnraS^ 
mas,  i.  72).    Strabo  called  them  '* white 

yrians "  (xii.  p.  788,  Oxf.  ed.).  For 
.arguments  in  mvour  of  their  Semitio 
origin,  see  Prichard's  Researches,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  560,  561. 

Herodotus  regards  the  words  Syria 
and  Assyria,  Synans  and  Assyrians,  as 


in  reality  the  same  (vii.  63) ;  in  his  use 
of  them,  however,  as  ethnic  appellatives, 
he  always  carefully  distinguisnee.  Syria 
is  the  tract  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  £uxine ;  on  the  west  by  the  Halys, 
Cilicia,  and  the  Mediterranean;  on  Uie 
east  by  Armenia  and  the  desert ;  and  on 
the  south  by  Egypt.  Assyria  is  the 
upper  portion  of  the  Mesopotamian  val- 
ley, bounded  on  the  north  by  Armenia, 
on  the  west  by  the  desert,  on  the  south 
by  Babylonia,  and  on  the  east  by  the 
lledes  and  MatienL  [The  only  true 
word  is  Assyria,  from  Aatihmr,  Syria  is 
a  Qreek  corruption  of  the  genuine  term. 
-H.  C.  R.1 

*  It  has  been  thought  (Laroher,  voL  i. 
p.  173)  that  Herodotus  placed  the  source 
of  the  Halys  in  the  range  of  Taurus, 
near  Iconium,  the  modem  Kinia,  and 
regarded  the  river  as  having  from  its 
source  to  its  embouchure  a  uniform  di- 
rection from  south  to  north ;  but  from 
the  more  elaborate  description  in  ch.  72 
of  this  book  it  appears  that  this  was  not 
his  belief.  He  there  places  the  source 
of  the  stream  in  the  mountains  of  Arme- 
nia, and  says,  that  after  runnixig  through 
Cilicia  it  passes  the  Matieni  and  uto 
Phrygians,  and  then  fhwt  with  a  north 
courst  between  the  countries  of  Paphlar 
gonia  and  Cappadoda.  Thns  his  state- 
ments are  reconcilable  with  those  of 
Arhan  (Peripl.  Pont.  Eux.  p.  127),  and 
with  the  real  course  of  the  EizU-Ifjnak, 
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was  a  certain  king  of  Sardis,  Candaules  by  name,  whom  the 
Greeks  called  Myralns.®  He  was  a  descendant  of  AIcsbus,  son 
of  Hercules.  The  first  king  of  this  dynasty  was  Agron,  son  of 
Ninus,  grandson  of  Belus,  and  great-grandson  of  Alcseus ;  Can- 
daules, son  of  Myrsos,  was  the  last'  The  kings  who  reigned 
before  Agron  sprang  from  Lydus,  son  of  Atys,  from  whom  the 
people  of  the  land,  called  previously  Meonians,®  received  the 
name  of  Lydians.  The  Heraclides,  descended  from  Hercules 
and  the  slave-girl  of  Jardanus,^  having  been  entrusted  by  these 
princes  with  the  management  of  affairs,  obtained  the  kingdom 
by  an  oracle.^  Their  rule  endured  for  two  and  twenty  genera- 
tions of  men,  a  space  of  five  hundred  and  five  years ;^  during 


«  That  18  Bon  of  Mynus,  a  patronymio 
of  a  Latin,  or  peiliaps  it  should  rather 
be  said,  of  an  Etruscan,  tvpe.  [So  Lar- 
thial'i-sat  "the  wife  of  the  son  of  Lar- 
thius.'*  This  single  example,  of  ^Hiieh 
hudly  any  notice  has  been  taken,  is  pro- 
bably the  strongest  argument  we  possess 
in  &your  of  the  LycUan  origin  of  the 
StruscanB.— H.  0.  R.] 

7  The  best  and  latest  authorities  seem 
to  be  now  agreed  on  the  Semitic  descent 
of  the  Lydliuis  (see  Movers's  '  die  Pho- 
nizier/ i.  475;  and  Ottf.  Miiller, *  Sandon 
und  Sardanapal/  p.  38,  &c.)i  and  the 
xiear  synchronism  of  the  commencement 
and  duration  of  the  Assyrian  and  Lydian 
Empires,  together  with  the  introduction 
by  Herodotus  of  the  Assyrian  names  of 
Belus  and  Ninus  in  the  genealogy  of 
Candaules  are  certainly  in  fietvour  of  his 
belief  in  the  connexion  '^  but  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  trace  in  the  Assytiau 
inscriptions  of  Semitic  names  beyond  the 
range  of  Taurus,  nor  is  it  euy  to  beliere, 
if  uie  intervening  countries  of  Cilicia 
and  Gappadoda  were  peopled  by  Scyths, 
that  Assyrian  colonists  could  have  pene- 
trated beyond  them  so  far  to  the  west- 
ward. Again  the  remarkable  Latinism 
preserved  in  the  form  of  Myrsilus  for 
"  the  son  of  Myrsus  "  is  a  strong  argu- 
ment against  the  Semitic  origin  of  the 
Lydians,  and  to  whatever  race  the  Hera- 
deids  belonged,  among  whom  are  found 
the  Assyrian  names,  in  a  later  age,  at 
finy  rate,  the  language  of  the  Lydians 
was  most  certainly  Indo-Germanic ;  for 
the  fiimous  Xanthus  has  left  it  on  record 
that  Sardis  in  the  vefnacular  dialect  of 
his  day  signified  "  a  year  "  (being  given 
as  an  honorary  epithet  to  the  city  "^xphs 
TifiV  'HAiev "  \;  and  this  is  pure  Arian, 
Sarai  or  Sard  being  the  word  used  for 


"a  year"  in  Sanscrit  and  Armenian, 
and  being  retained  in  old  Persian  under 
the  form  of  Thrada,  and  in  modem  Per- 
sian as  Sal,  Consult  Xanthus  apud 
Lyd.  de  mensibus,  iii.  14,  p.  112;  Ed. 
Eoether.— [H.  C.  R.! 

*  Homer  Knows  only  of  Meonians,  not 
of  Lydians  (II.  ii.  864-6).  Xanthus 
spoke  of  the  Lydians  as  obtaining  the 
name  at  a  comparatively  late  period  in 
their  history  (Fragm.  i.  ed.  Didot). 
Niebuhr  (Roman  Hist.,  vol.  i.  p.  108, 
E.  T.)  regards  the  Lydians  as  a  distinct 
people  firom  the  Meonians,  and  as  their 
conquerors.  (See  Appendix,  Essay  L 
§5.) 

*  Jardanus  was  the  husband,  or,  ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  the  father,  of 
OmphfJ^.  Hercules,  wldle  ip.  her  ser- 
vice^ was  said  to  have  formed  an  intimacy 
with  one  of  her  female  slaves,  by  name 
Malis,  who  bore  him  a  son,  Acelus  (Hel- 
lanicus,  Fragm.  102,  ed.  Didot).  Hero- 
dotus seems  to  suppose  her  to  have  been 
also  the  mother  of  Agron. 

^  This  would  be  important,  if  we  could 
depend  on  it  as  historical.  The  Asiatics 
seem  to  have  had  no  oracles  of  their 
own.  They  had  modes  of  divination 
(m&it,ch.  78;  Dino.  Fr.  8;  Polycharm. 
Frs.  1,  2),  but  no  places  where  prophe- 
tic utterances  were  supposed  to  be  given 
by  divine  inspiration.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances they  recognised  the  super- 
natural character  of  the  Greek  oracles, 
and  consulted  them  (vide  infrk,  chape.  14, 
19, 46,  &C. ).  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  that  the  intercourse  had  begun  in 
the  1 3th  century  B.C. 

^  Herodotus  professes  to  count  three 
generations  to  the  century  (ii  142),  thus 
making  the  generation  33)  years.  In 
this  case  the  average  of  the  generaUons 
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the  whole  of  which  period,  from  Agron  to  Candaules,  the  crown 
descended  in  the  direct  line  from  father  to  son. 

8.  Now  it  happened  that  this  Candaules  was  in  lore  with  his 
own  wife  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  thought  her  the  fairest  woman 
in  the  whole  world.  This  fancy  had  strange  consequences. 
There  was  in  his  body-guard  a  man  whom  he  specially  favoured, 
Gyges,  the  son  of  Dascylus.  All  affairs  of  greatest  moment 
were  entrusted  by  Candaules  to  this  person,  and  to  him  he  was 
wont  to  extol  the  surpassing  beauty  of  his  wife.  So  matters 
went  on  for  a  while.  At  length,  one  day,  Candaules,  who 
was  fated  to  end  ill,  thus  addressed  his  follower :  "  I  see  thou 
dost  not  credit  what  I  tell  thee  of  my  lady's  loreliness ;  but 
come  now,  since  men's  ears  are  less  credulous  than  their  eyes, 
contrive  some  means  whereby  thou  mayst  behold  her  naked." 
At  this  the  other  loudly  exclaimed,  saying,  "  What  most  unwise 
speech  is  this,  master,  which  thou  hast  uttered  ?  Wouldst  thou 
have  me  behold  my  mistress  when  she  is  naked  ?  Bethink  thee 
that  a  woman,  with  her  clothes,  puts  off  her  bashftdness.  Our 
fathers,  in  time  past,  distinguished  right  fimd  wrong  plainly 
enough,  and  it  is  our  wisdom  to  submit  to  be  taught  by  them. 
There  is  an  old  saying,  *  Let  each  look  on  his  own.'  I  hold  thy 
wife  for  the  fairest  of  all  womankind.  Only,  I  beseech  thee,  ask 
me  not  to  do  wickedly." 

9.  Gyges  thus  endeavoured  to  decline  the  king's  proposal, 
trembling  lest  some  dreadful  evil  should  befall  him  through  it. 
But  the  king  replied  to  him,  "  Courage,  friend ;  suspect  me  not 
of  the  design  to  prove  thee  by  this  discourse ;  nor  dread  thy 
mistress,  lest  mischief  befall  thee  at  her  hands.  Be  sure  I  will 
so  manage  that  she  shaU  not  even  know  that  thou  hast  looked 
upon  her.  I  will  place  thee  behind  the  open  door  of  the 
chamber  in  which  ^e  sleep.  When  I  enter  to  go  to  rest  she  will 
follow  me.  There  stands  a  chair  close  to  the  entrance,  on  which 
she  will  lay  her  clothes  one  by  one  as  she  takes  them  off.  Thou 
wilt  be  able  thus  at  thy  leisure  to  peruse  her  person.  Then, 
when  she  is  moving  from  the  chair  toward  the  bed,  and  her  back 
is  turned  on  thee,  be  it  thy  care  that  she  see  thee  not  as  thou 
passest  through  the  doorway." 

10.  Gyges,  unable  to  escape,  could  but  declare  his  readiness. 
Then  Candaules,  when  bedtime  came,  led  Gyges  into  his  sleep- 


is  but  23  years.    There  is  no  need,  how-    for  Herodotus  does  not  here  calculate, 
ever,  to  alter  the  text  as  Larcher  does,    but  intends  to  state  facts. 
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ing-chamber,  and  a  moment  after  the  queen  followed.  She 
entered,  and  laid  her  garments  on  the  chair,  and  Gyges  gazed 
on  her.  After  a  while  she  moved  toward  the  bed,  and  her  bstck 
being  then  turned,  he  glided  stealthily  from  the  apartment 
As  he  was  passing  out,  however,  she  saw  him,  and  instantly 
divining  what  had  happened,  she  neither  screamed  as  her  shame 
impelled  her,  nor  even  appeared  to  have  noticed  aught,  purposing 
to  take  vengeance  upon  the  husband  who  had  so  afl5x)nted  her. 
For  among  the  Lydians,  and  indeed  among  the  barbarians 
generally,  it  is  reckoned  a  deep  disgrace,  even  to  a  man,  to  be 
seen  naked.^ 

11.  No  sound  or  sign  of  intelligence  escaped  her  at  the  time. 
But  in  the  morning,  as  soon  as  day  broke,  she  hastened  to  choose 
from  among  her  retinue,  such  as  she  knew  to  be  most  faithiul 
to  her,  and  preparing  them  for  what  was  to  ensue,  summoned 
Gyges  into  her  presence.  Now  it  had  often  happened  before 
that  the  queen  had  desired  to  confer  with  him,  and  he  was 
accustomed  to  come  to  her  at  her  call.  He  therefore  obeyed 
the  summons,  not  suspecting  that  she  knew  aught  of  what  had 
occurred.  Then  she  addressed  these  words  to  him  :  **  Take  thy 
choice,  Gyges,  of  two  courses  which  are  open  to  thee.  Slay 
Candaules,  and  thereby  become  my  lord,  and  obtain  the  Lydian 
throne,  or  die  this  moment  in  his  room.  So  wilt  thou  not  again, 
obeying  all  behests  of  thy  master,  behold  what  is  not  lawful  for 
thee.  It  must  needs  be,  that  either  he  perish  by  whose  counsel 
this  thing  was  done,  or  thou,  who  sawest  me  naked,  and  so  didst 
break  our  usages."  At  these  words  Gyges  stood  awhile  in  mute 
astonishment;  recovering  after  a  time,  he  earnestly  besought 
the  queen  tliat  she  would  not  compel  him  to  so  hard  a  choice. 
But  finding  he  implored  in  vain,  and  that  necessity  was  indeed 
laid  on  him  to  kill  or  to  be  killed,  he  made  choice  of  life  for 
himself,  and  replied  by  this  inquiry :  "  If  it  must  be  so,  and 
thou  compellest  me  against  my  will  to  put  my  lord  to  death, 
come,  let  me  hear  how  thou  wilt  have  me  set  on  him."  "  Let 
him  be  attewjked,"  she  answered,  "  on  that  spot  where  I  was  by 
him  shown  naked  to  you,  and  let  the  assault  be  made  when  he 
is  asleep." 

12.  All  was  then  prepared  for  the  attack,  and  when  night 

*  The  contrast  between  the  feelings  of  {rh  wdkou  koI  ip  rf  *0\v/tiriaic^  iywyi 

the  Greeks  and  the  barbarians  on  this  tiai^finra  txovr^s  w€p\  t&  edZoia  ol  &6\i7- 

pointisnotedbyThucydidee(i. 6), where  toI  ijrywv^foKTD,  *cal   oh  woWk  Iriy 

we  learn  that  the  exhibition  of  the  naked  ^irci8^  wiwavrai), 
person  was  recent,  even  with  the  Qi-eeks 
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fell,  Gyges,  seeing  that  he  had  no  retreat  or  escape,  but  must 
absolutely  either  slay  Candaules,  or  himself  be  slain,  followed 
his  mistress  into  the  sleeping-room.  She  placed  a  dagger  in 
his  hand,  and  hid  him  carefully  behind  the  self-same  door. 
Then  Gyges,  when  the  king  was  fallen  asleep,  entered  privily 
into  the  chamber  and  struck  him  dead.  Thus  did  the  wife  and 
kingdom  of  Candaules  pass  into  the  possession  of  Gyges,  of 
whom  Archilochus  the  Parian,  who  lived  about  the  same  time,* 
made  mention  in  a  poem  written  in  Iambic  trimeter  verse. 

13.  Gyges  was  afterwards  confirmed  in  the  possession  of  the 
throne  by  an  answer  of  the  Delphic  oracle.  Enraged  at  the 
murder  of  their  king,  the  people  flew  to  arms,  but  after  a  while 
the  partisans  of  Gyges  came  to  terms  with  them,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  if  the  Delphic  oracle  declared  him  king  of  the 
Lydians,  he  should  reign;  if  otherwise,  he  should  yield  the 
throne  to  the  Heraclides.  As  the  oracle  was  given  in  his  favour 
he  became  king.  The  Pjrthoness,  however,  added  that,  in  the 
fifth  generation  from  Gyges,  vengeance  should  come  for  the 
Heraclides ;  a  prophecy  of  which  neither  the  Lydians  nor  their 
princes  took  any  account  till  it  was  ftdfilled.  Such  was  the 
way  in  which  the  Mermnadce  deposed  the  Heraclides,  and 
themselves  obtained  the  soyereignty. 

14.  When  Gyges  was  established  on  the  throne,  he  sent  no 
CTQiall  presents  to  Delphi,  as  his  many  silver  offerings  at  the 
Delphic  shrine  testify.  Besides  this  silver  he  gave  a  vast 
number  of  vessels  of  gold,  among  which  the  most  worthy  of 
mention  are  the  goblets,  six  in  number,  and  weighing  altogether 


^  The  9ge  of  Archilochiifi  is  a  disputed  have  outlived  CallinuB.    It  seems  better 

point.    Mr.  Clinton  places  him  B.c.  708-  to  raise  our  date  for  the   Cimmerian 

665  (F.  H.  vol.  i.  01.  18.  23,  2.  &c.).  invasion,  which  (in  Mr.  Grote's  words) 

Mr.    Orote  is  of  opinion  that  this  is  **  appears  fixed  for  some  date  in  the  reign 

"  a  half  century  too  high."    (History  of  of  Ardys,"  but  which  is  not  fixed  to 

Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  333,  note  ^).     There  any  particular  part  of  his  long  reign  of 

are  strong  grounds  for  believing  that  Ar-  49  years,  than  to  disregard  idUf  the  au- 

chilochua  was  later  than  Callinus  (Clin-  thorities  (Herodotus,  Cicero,  Clemens, 

too,  vol.  i.  01.  17),  who  is  proved  by  Tatian,  Cyril,  iElian,  Proclus,  &c.)  who 

Mr.  Grote  to  have  written  after  the  great  place  him  in  the  reign  of  Gyges,  or  a 

Cimmerian  invasion  in  the  reign  of  Ar-  little  afterwards. 

dys.    But  there  is  nothing  to  show  at  A  line  of  Archilochus,  in  which  men- 

what  time  in  the  reign  of  Ardys  this  tion  was  made  of  Gyges,  has  been  pre- 

invasion  happened.     Archilochus  may  served — Otf  fioi  t&  r^c«  rou  iroXuxpwrou 

have  been  contemporary  both  with  Gy-  fi4Ku  (Ar.  Rhet.  iii.  17,  Plut.  Mor.  ii. 

ges  and  Ardys.     The  Cimmerian  inva-  p.  470,  C).    If  it  had  been  spoken  in  his 

sion  may  have  been  early  in  the  reign  of  own  person,  it  would  have  settled  the 

the  latter  prince,  say  b.c.  675.    Archilo-  question  of  his  date,  but  we  learn  from 

chus  mav  have  flourished  B.C.  708-665,  Aristotle  that  it  was  put  in  the  mouth 

and  yet  have  witnessed  the  great  inva^  of  one  of  his  characters, 
sion,  and  (as  Strabo  and  Clement  argue) 
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OFFERINGS  TO  DELPHI. 
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thirty  talents,  which  stand  in  the  Corinthian  treasury,  dedicated 
by  him.  I  call  it  the  Corinthian  treasury,  though  in  strictness 
of  speech  it  is  the  treasury  not  of  the  whole  Corinthian  people, 
but  of  Cypselus,  son  of  Eetion.*  Excepting  Midas,  son  of 
Gordias,'  king  of  Phrygia,  Gyges  was  the  first  of  the  barbarians 
whom  we  know  to  have  sent  offerings  to  Delphi  Midas  dedi- 
cated the  royal  throne  whereon  he  was  accustomed  to  sit  and 
administer  justice,  an  object  well  worth  looking  at.  It  b'es  in 
the  same  place  as  the  goblets  presented  by  Gyges.  The  Del- 
phians  call  the  whole  of  the  silver  and  the  gold  which  Gyges 
dedicated,  after  the  name  of  the  donor,  Gygian.' 

As  soon  as  Gyges  was  king  he  made  an  inroad  on  Miletus 
and  Smyrna,®  and  took  the  city  of  Colophon.  Afterwards,  how- 
ever, though  he  reigned  eight  and  thirty  years,  he  did  not  per- 
form a  single  noble  exploit  I  shall  therefore  make  no  further 
mention  of  him,  but  pass  on  to  his  son  and  successor  in  the 
kingdom,  Ardys. 

15.  Ardys  took  Prien^  •  and  made  war  upon  Miletus.    In  his 


*  The  offerings  of  Cypselus  to  Delphi 
and  other  shrines  are  spoken  of  by  seve- 
ral writers.  (Pausan.  V.  ii.  J  4 ;  Plut. 
Sept.  Sap.  Agaclyt.  ap.  Phot,  in  Kw^ftKi- 
Z»v  iufoBritAa.)  See  note  on  book  ii.  ch. 
167,  ad  fin.  That  the  Corinthians  in 
later  times  sought  to  substitute  in  the 
titles  of  the  offerings  the  name  of  their 
state  for  that  of  their  quondam  king  ia 
apparent  from  the  story  which  Pausa- 
mas  tells. 

•  In  the  Royal  house  of  Phrygia,  the 
names  liidas  and  Gordias  seem  to  have 
alternated  perpetually,  as  in  that  of  Cy- 
T^n4  the  names  Battus  and  ArcesilaUs. 
Eveiy  Phrygian  king  mentioned  in  an- 
cient history  is  either  Midas,  son  of 
Gordias,  or  Qordias  son  of  Midas.  Bou- 
hier  (Dissertations, oh.  viii.^  reckons  four 
kings  of  Phrygia  named  Midas,  each  the 
son  of  a  Oordias.  Three  of  these  are 
mentioned  in  Herodotus.  (See,  besides 
thepreeent  passage,  i.  35,  and  viii.  138.) 

The  tomb,  of  which  a  representatipn 
is  given  by  Texier,  is  the  burial-place 
apparently  of  one  of  these  kings.  It  is 
at  Doganlu,  near  Kutaya  (Cotyseum),  in 
the  ancient  Phrygia;  and  has  two  in- 
scriptions, which  may  be  read  thus : — 

1.  Am  Apff(atF««<uMravoy«FocMt5«uYaFaYTa«t 

F«MucT«t  edact. 
3.  Bo^    MeiAcFott    HpoiraFof    xFi  Y"^yaF«yo« 

See  Texier's  Asie  Mineure,  vol.  i.  p.  155; 
and  compare  the  Essay  **  On  the  Ethnic 


Affinities  of  the  Nations  of  Western 
Asia,"  Essay  xi.  §  12,  where  these  and 
some  other  Phrygian  inscriptions  are 
considered.  [It  is  quite  possible  that 
Mita,  king  of  Mttskt\  (^K^D)  who  reigned 
over  a  people  inhabiting  the  plateau  of 
Asia  Minor,  contemporaneously  with 
Sargon,  may  have  been  a  Midas,  lung  of 
Phrygia.— H.  C.  RJ 

7  Theopompus  (Fr.  219)  and  Phanias 
of  Eresus  (Fr.  IJ)  said  that  these  were 
the  first  gold  and  silver  offerings  which 
had  been  made  to  the  shrine  at  Delplii. 

•  To  this  war  belongs,  apparently, 
the  narrative  which  Plutarch  quotes 
from  Dositheiis  (Dosith.  Fr.  6),  who 
wrote  a  Lydian  History.  The  Smyr- 
nseans  seem  to  have  been  hard  pressed, 
but  by  a  stratagem,  which  they  com- 
memorated ever  afterwards  by  the  fes- 
tival of  the  Eleutheria,  destroyed  the 
army  which  had  been  sent  against  them. 
According  to  one  account,  Oyges  and 
his  Lydians  had  actually  seized  the 
city,  when  the  Smymseans  rose  up  and 
expelled  them.  (Pausan.  iv.  xxi.  §  3.) 
Mimnermus,  the  elegiac  poet,  celebrated 
the  event  in  one  of  his  pieces.  (Ibid. 
IX.  xxix.  §  2.) ' 

•  Mr.  Grote  says,  "This  possession 
cannot  have  been  maintained,  for  the 
city  appears  afterwards  as  autonomous  " 
(History  of  Greece,  vol  iii.  p.  301) ;  but 
I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  autho- 
rity for  the  latter  statement.  No  Ionian 
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132  ARDYS— SADTATTES-ALYATTES.  Book  I. 

reign  the  Cimmerians,  driven  from  their  homes  by  the  nomades 
of  Scythia,  entered  Asia  and  captured  Sardis,  all  but  the  citadel.^ 
He  reigned  forty-nine,  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Sadyattes,  who  reigned  twelve  years.  At  his  death  his  son 
Alyattes  mounted  the  throne. 

16.  This  prince  waged  war  with  the  Modes  under  Cyaxares, 
the  grandson  of  Deioces,^  drove  the  Cimmerians  out  of  Asia, 
conquered  Smyrna,  the  Colophonian  colony,^  and  invaded  Cla- 
zomense.  From  this  last  contest  he  did  not  come  oflf  as  he 
could  have  wished,  but  met  with  a  sore  defeat ;  still,  however, 
in  the  course  of  his  reign,  he  performed  other  actions  very 
worthy  of  note,  of  whioh  I  will  now  proceed  to  give  an  account. 

17.  Inheriting  from  his  father  a  war  with  the  Milesians,  he 
pressed  the  siege  against  the  city  by  attacking  it  in  the  following 
manner.  When  the  harvest  was  ripe  on  the  ground  he  marched 
his  array  into  Milesia  to  the  sound  of  pipes  and  harps,  and  flutes 
masculine  and  feminine.*  The  buildings  that  were  scattered 
over  the  country  he  neither  pulled  down  nor  burnt,  nor  did  he 
even  tear  away  the  doors,  but  left  them  standing  as  they  were. 
He  cut  down,  however,  and  utterly  destroyed  all  the  trees  and 
all  the  corn  throughout  the  land,  and  then  returned  to  his  own 
dominions.  It  was  idle  for  his  army  to  sit  down  before  the 
place,  as  the  Milesians  were  masters  of  the  sea.  The  reason 
that  he  did  not  demolish  their  buildings  was,  that  the  inhabitants 
might  be  tempted  to  use  them  as  homesteads  from  which  to  go 
forth  to  sow  and  till  their  lands ;  and  so  each  time  that  he  in- 
vaded the  country  he  might  find  something  to  plunder. 

18.  In  this  way  he  carried  on  the  war  with  the  Milesians  for 
eleven  years,  in  the  course  of  which  he  inflicted  on  them  two 


city,   once  conquered  by   any   Lydian  was  lower,  would  be  called  male;  the 

king,  recovers  its  independence.     The  more  treble  or  shrill^eoi^nding  one  would 

encroachments    were  progressive,   and  be  the  female.     It  is  possible  that  the 

were  maintained  in  all  cases.  two  flutes  represented  respectively  the 

^  For  an  account  of  this  and  the  other  Lydian  and  Phrygian  musical  scales,  as 

inroads  of  the  Cimmerians,  see  Appen-  Larcher  conjectures  (note  on  the  pas- 

dix,  Essay  i.  sage,  vol.  i.  p.  192).  If  this  were  the  case, 

'  Vide  infra,  chaps.  73-4.  however,  the  male  flute  would  be  the 

*  Vide  infra,  ch.  150.  Phrygian,  the  female  flute  the  Lydian: 

*  AulusOellius  understood  the  "male  for  the  Lydian  musical  scale  was  more 
and  female  flutes,"  as  flutes  played  by  highly  pitched  than  the  Phrygian.  Lar- 
men,  and  flutes  played  by  women  (Noct.  cher  states  exactly  the  reverse  of  the 
Attic,  i.  11).  But  it  is  more  probable  truth  when  he  says,  "Les  flutes  Ly- 
that  flutes  of  difierent  tones  or  pitches  dienes  dont  le  son  ^toit  grave,  et  les 
are  intended.  (See  the  essay  of  Bottiger,  Phrygienes,  qui  avoient  le  son  aigu." 
'Ueber  die  LydischeDoppelflote,'  in  (See  the  article  on  Greek  Music  in 
"Wieland's  Attisch.  Mus.  vol.  i.  part  ii.  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Antiquities,  oon- 
p.  334,)    The  flute,  the  pitch  of  which  tributed  by  Professor  Donkin.) 
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terrible  blows ;  one  in  their  own  country  in  the  district  of  Lime- 
neium,  the  other  in  the  plain  of  the  Mseander.  During  six  of 
these  eleyen  years,  Sadyattes,  the  son  of  Ardys,  who  first  lighted 
the  flames  of  this  war,  was  king  of  Lydia,  and  made  the  incur- 
sions. Only  the  five  following  years  belong  to  the  reign  of 
Alyattes,  son  of  Sadyattes,  who  (as  I  said  before)  inheriting  the 
war  from  his  father,  applied  himself  to  it  unremittingly.  The 
Milesians  throughout  the  contest  received  no  help  at  all  from 
any  of  the  lonians,  excepting  those  of  Chios,  who  lent  them  troops 
in  requital  of  a  like  service  rendered  them  in  former  times,  the 
JVIilesians  having  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Chians  during  the 
whole  of  the  war  between  them  and  the  people  of  Erythree. 

19.  It  was  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  war  that  the  following  mis- 
chance occurred  from  the  firing  of  the  harvest-fields.  Scarcely 
had  the  com  been  set  a- light  by  the  soldiers  when  a  violent 
wind  carried  the  flames  against  the  temple  of  Minerva  Assesia, 
which  caught  fire  and  was  burnt  to  the  ground.  At  the  time 
no  one  made  any  account  of  the  circumstance ;  but  afterwards, 
on  the  return  of  the  army  to  Sardis,  Alyattes  fell  sick.  His 
illness  continued,  whereupon,  either  advised  thereto  by  some 
friend,  or  perchance  himself  conceiving  the  idea,  he  sent  mes- 
sengers to  Delphi  to  inquire  of  the  god  concerning  his  malady. 
On  their  arrival  the  Pythoness  declared  that  no  answer  should 
be  given  them  until  they  had  rebuilt  the  temple  of  Minerva, 
bm*nt  by  the  Lydians  at  Assesus  in  Milesia. 

20.  Thus  much  I  know  from  information  given  me  by  the 
Delphians ;  the  remainder  of  the  story  the  Milesians  add. 

The  answer  made  by  the  oracle  came  to  the  ears  of  Periander, 
son  of  Cypselus,  who  was  a  very  close  friend  to  Thrasybulus, 
tyrant  of  Miletus  at  that  period..  He  instantly  despatched  a . 
messenger  to  report  the  oracle  to  him,  in  order  that  Thrasy- 
bulus, forewarned  of  its  tenor,  might  the  better  adapt  his  mea- 
sures to  the  posture  of  afiairs. 

21.  Alyattes,  the  moment  that  the  words  of  the  oracle  were 
reported. to  him,  sent  a  herald  to  Miletus  in  hopes  of  concluding 
a  truce  with  Thrasybulus  and  the  Milesians  for  such  a  time  as 
was  needed  to  rebuild  the  temple.  The  herald  went  upon  his 
way ;  but  meantime  Thrasybulus  had  been  appris^  of  every- 
thing ;  and  conjecturing  what  Alyattes  would  do,  he  contrived 
this  artifice.  He  had  all  the  com  that  was  in  the  city,  whether 
belonging  to  himself  or  to  private  persons,  brought  into  the 
market-place,  and  issued  an  order  that  the  Milesians  should 
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hold  themselves  in  readiness,  and,  when  he  gave  the  signal, 
should,  one  and  all,  fall  to  drinking  and  revelry. 

22.  The  purpose  for  which  he  gave  these  orders  was  the  fol- 
lowing. He  hoped  that  the  Sardian  herald,  seeing  so  great  store 
of  corn  upon  the  ground,  and  all  the  city  given  up  to  festivity, 
would  inform  Alyattes  of  it,  which  fell  out  as  he  anticipated. 
The  herald  observed  the  whole,  and  when  he  had  delivered  his 
message,  went  back  to  Sardis.  This  circumstance  alone,  as  I 
gather,  brought  about  the  peace  which  ensued.  Alyattes,  who 
had  hoped  that  there  was  now  a  great  scarcity  of  com  in  Miletus, 
and  that  the  people  were  worn  down  to  the  last  pitch  of  suflTering, 
when  he  heard  from  the  herald  on  his  return  from  Miletus 
tidings  so  contrary  to  those  he  had  expected,  made  a  treaty  with 
the  enemy  by  which  the  two  nations  became  close  friends  and 
allies.  He  then  built  at  Assesus  two  temples  to  Minerva  instead 
of  one,*  and  shortly  after  recovered  from  his  malady.  Such 
were  the  chief  circumstances  of  the  war  which  Alyattes  waged 
with  Thrasybulus  and  the  Milesians. 

23.  This  Periander,  who  apprised  Thrasybulus  of  the  oracle, 
was  son  of  Cypselus,  and  tyrant  of  Corinth.'  In  his  time  a  very 
wonderful  thing  is  said  to  have  happened.  Tlie  Corinthians  and 
the  Lesbians  agree  in  their  account  of  the  matter.  They  relate 
that  Arion  of  Methymna,  who  as  a  player,  on  the  harp  was 
second  to  no  man  living  at  that  time,  and  who  was,  so  far  as  we 
know,  the  first  to  invent  the  dithyrambic  measure,''  to  give  it  its 

*  The  feeling  that  restitution  should  easily  as  an  individual  r^payyos,  (Com- 
be twofold,  when  made  to  the  gods,  was  pare  the  case  of  Athens  under  tiie  Pisis- 
a  feature  of  the  religion  of  Biome  (see  tratidse.)  So  long  as  the  king  is  not 
Niebuhr's  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  550,  E.T.).  recognised  as  dejurc^  but  only  as  de  facto. 
It  was  not  recognised  in  Qreece.  Pericles  king,  he  is  r^poypos,  not  fieuriKtis,  This 
proposed  that,  if  necessity  required,  the  was  the  case  at  Corinth.  Yid.  inf.  v.  92. 
Athenians  should  nuike  use  of  Athene's  ^  The  invention  of  the  Dithyramb,  or 
golden  ornaments,  and  afterwards  re-  Cyclic  chorus,  was  ascribed  to  Arion,  not 
place  them  with  ornaments  of  &^ua/ value  only  by  Herodotus,  but  also  by  Aris- 
(fiil  ixivffw.  Thuoyd.  ii.  13).  Un-  totle,  by  Hellanicus,  by  Dicsearchus,  and, 
doubtedly  there  are  points  of  similarity  implicitly,  by  Pindar  (cf.  Proclus  ap« 
between  the  Lydian  and  Italic  nations.  Phot.  Cod.  239,  p.  985,  and  Schol.  Pin- 
which  seem  to  indicate  that  the  myth  of  dar.  ad  Olymp.  xiii.  25),  who  said  it  was 
TyrsSnus  and  Lydus  has  in  it  some  invented  at  Corinth.  Dio  (Orat.  xzxvii. 
germ  of  truth.  p.  455,  A.)  and  Suidas  agreed  with  this. 

•  Bahr  says,  (Not.  ad  loc.)  Periander  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  others  attri- 
was  tyrant  in  the  ancient  sense  of  the  buted  the  invention  to  Lasus  of  Her- 
word,  in  which  it  is  simply  equivalent  to  mion^.  (Strom,  i.  p.  365,  Schol.  ad 
the  Latin  **  rex  "  and  the  Greek  &vtt|,  or  Aristoph.  Av«  1403.)  This  is  undoubt- 
fiaffiKths ;  because  he  inherited  the  crown  edly  erroneous.  It  has  been  questioned , 
from  his  father  Cypselus.  But  it  would  however,  if  the  Dithyramb  was  not  more 
rather  seem  that  the  word  bears  here  its  ancient  than  Arion.  A  fragment  ascribed 
usual  sense  of  a  king  who  rules  with  a  to  Archilochus  is  preserved  in  Atbenseus 
usin^ed  and  unconstitutional  authority.  (Deipnosoph.  xiv.  vi.  p.  628),  where 
There  might  be  a  dynasty  of  rlpoyvoi  as  the  dithyramb  is  spoken  of,  and  whioh 
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name,  and  to  recite  in  it  at  Corinth,  was  carried  to  Taenarum  on 
the  back  of  a  dolphin. 

24.  He  had  lived  for  many  years  at  the  court  of  Periander, 
when  a  longing  came  upon  him  to  sail  across  to  Italy  and  Sicily. 
Having  made  rich  profits  in  those  parts,  he  wanted  to  recross 
the  seas  to  Corinth.®  He  therefore  hired  a  vessel,  the  crew  of 
which  were  Corinthians,  thinking  that  there  was  no  people  in 
whom  he  could  more  safely  confide ;  and,  going  on  board,  he 
set  sail  from  Tarentum.  The  sailors,  however,  when  ihej 
reached  the  open  sea,  formed  a  plot  to  throw  him  overboard 
and  seize  upon  his  riches.  Discovering  their  design,  he  fell  on 
his  knees,  beseeching  them  to  spare  his  life,  and  making  them 
welcome  to  his  money.  But  they  refused;  and  required  him 
either  to  .kill  himself  outright,  if  he  wished  for  a  grave  on  the 
dry  land,  or  without  loss  of  time  to  leap  overboard  into  the  sea. 
In  this  strait  Arion  begged  them,  since  such  was  their  pleasure, 
to  allow  him  to  mount  upon  the  quarter-deck,  dressed  in  his 
full  costume,  and  there  to  play  and  sing,  promising  that,  as  soon 
as  his  song  was  ended,  he  would  destroy  himself.  Delighted  at 
the  prospect  of  hearing  the  very  best  harper  in  the  world,  they 
consented,  and  withdrew  from  the  stem  to  the  middle  of  the 
vessel :  while  Arion  dressed  himself  in  the  full  costume  of  his 
calling,  took  his  harp,  and  standing  on  the  quarter-deck,  chanted 
the  Orthian.*  His  strain  ended,  he  flung  himself,  fully  attired 
as  he  was,  headlong  into  the  sea.  The  Corinthians  then  sailed 
on  to  Corinth.  As  for  Arion,  a  dolphin,  they  say,  took  him 
upon  his  back  and  carried,  him  to  Taenarum,  where  he  went 


has  itself  a  dithyrambio  character.    The  ohonisses,  thereby  making  it  anti-stro- 

Scholiast  on  Pindar,  01.  xiii.  25,  informs  phic,   and  substituting  the  accompani- 

usthat  Pindar  varied  from  his  statement  mentof  the  harp  for  that  of  the  flute, 

in  that  place,  and  said  in*bne  poem  that  It  was  danced  by  a  chorus  of  fifty  men 

the  dithyramb  was  invented  at  Naxos,  or  boys  round  an  altar,  whence  it  was 

in  another  at  Thebes.    Larcher  thinks  called  k^kKios  x^P^fi  <^d  Arion  was 

the  dithyramb  was  so  ancient  a  form  of  mythically  said  to  be  the  son  of  Cyclon 

composition  that  its  inventor  was  not  or  Cycleus. 

known  (vol.  i.  p.  196).    Perhaps  it  is        *  Another  version  of  the  story  was, 

best  to  conclude  with  a  recent  writer  that  he  grew  rich  at  Corinth,  and  wished 

that  Arion  did  not  invent,  but  only  im-  to  return  to  Methymna  (Luoian,  vol.  ii. 

proved  the  dithyramb  (Plehn  in  Les-  p.  109). 

biac.  p.  168).  '    The    Orthian    is  mentioned  as   a 

The  dithyramb  was  originally  a  mere  particular  sort  of  melody  by  Plutarch 

hymn  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  with  the  (De  Musicft,   vol.   ii.   1134,    D.).    Dio 

circumstances  of  whose  birth  the  word  is  Chrysostom  (De  Regno,  p.  1,  B.),  and* 

somewhat  fancifully  connected  (Eurip.  the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  (Acham. 

Bacch.  526).    It  was  simg  by  a  K&fju>s,  16).    According  to  the  last  authority, 

or  band  of  revellers,  directed  by  a  leader,  it  was  pitched  in  a  high  key,  as  the 

It  is  thought  that  Arion's  improvement  name  would  imply,  and  was  a  lively 

was  to  adapt  it  to  the  system  of  Doric  spirited  air. 
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ashore,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Corinth  in  his  musician's  dress, 
and  told  all  that  had  happened  to  him.  Periander,  however, 
disbelieved  the  story,  and  put  Arion  in  ward,  to  prevent  his 
leaving  Corinth,  while  he  watched  anxiously  for  the  return  of 
the  mariners.  On  their  arrival  he  summpned  them  before  him 
and  asked  them  if  they  could  give  him  any  tidings  of  Arion. 
They  returned  for  answer  that  he  was  alive  and  in  good  health 
in  Italy,  and  that  they  had  left  him  at  Tarentum,^  where  he 
was  doiDg  well.  Thereupon  Arion  appeared  before  them,  just 
as  he  was  when  he  jumped  from  the  vessel :  the  men,  astonished 
and  detected  in  faJsehood,  could  no  longer  deny  their  guilt. 
Such  is  the  account  which  the  Corinthians  and  Lesbians  give ; 
and  there  is  to  this  day  at  Tsenarum,  an  offering  of  Arion's  at 
the  shrine,  which  is  a  small  figure  in  bronze,  representing  a 
man  seated  upon  a  dolphin.^ 

25.  Having  brought  the  war  with  the  Milesians  to  a  close, 
and  reigned  over  the  land  of  Lydia  for  fifty-seven  years,  Alyattes 
died.  He  was  the  second  prince  of  his  house  who  made  offerings 
at  Delphi.  His  gifts,  which  he  sent  on  recovering  from  his 
sickness,  were  a  great  bowl  of  pure  silver,  with  a  salver  in  steel 
curiously  inlaid,  a  work  among  all  the  offerings  at  Delphi  the 
best  worth  looking  at.  Glaucus,  the  Chian,  made  it,  the  man 
who  first  invented  the  art  of  inlaying  steel.* 


>  In  memory  of  this  legend,  the  Ta- 
lentinee  were  fond  of  exhibiting  Arion, 
astride  upon  his  dolphin,  oq  their  coins. 


^  VariouB  attempts  have  been  made  to 
rationalize  the  legend  of  Arion.  Larcher 
conjectures  that  he  swam  ashore,  and 
afterwards  got  on  board  a  swift-sailing 
vessel,  which  happened  to  have  a  dolphin 
for  its  figure-hcnd,  and  arrived  at  Co- 
rinth before  the  ship  from  which  he  had 
been  ejected  came  into  port  (Herodote, 
vol.  i.  p.  201).  Clinton  supposes  that 
the  whole  story  may  have  grown  out  of 
the  fact,  that  Arion  was  taken  by  pi- 
rates, and  made  his  escape  from  them 
(F.  H.  vol.  i.  p.  217). 

The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  the  le- 


gend grew  out  of  the  figure  at  Tsnarum, 
which  was  known  by  its  inscription  to 
be  an  offering  of  Arion's  (See  Creuzer^s 
Dissert,  de  mythis  ab  artium  operibus 
profectis,  §  2).  It  may  have  had  no 
other  groundwork. 

The  figure  itself  remained  at  Tena- 
rum  more  than  seven  hundred  years.  It 
was  seen  by  ^lian  in  the  third  century 
after  Christ,  when  it  bore  the  following 
inscription : — 

'AOavaTMi'  wofiraltny  *Apiora,*KvKAovo(  V(^, 
*£k  StKcXov  vcAaYOu;  owvev  oxVf-  t<S^> 

•  It  is  questionable  whether  by  irrfA.- 
Kflffis  u  to  be  understood  the  inlaying, 
or  merely  the  welding  of  iron  together. 
The  only  two  descriptions  which  eye- 
witnesses have  left  us  of  the  salver,  lead 
in  opposite  directions.  Pausanias  gives 
as  its  peculiarity  that  the  various  por- 
tions were  not  fastened  together  by  nails 
or  rivets,  but  united  by  welding  (X.  xvi. 
§  1);  Athenseus,  that  it  was  covered 
with  representations  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals  (Deipnosoph.  v.  13,  p.  210).  Lar- 
cher*8  reasoning  in  favour  of  inlaying  is 
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26.  On  the  death  of  Alyattes,  Croesus,  his  son,  who  was 
thirty-five  years  old,  succeeded  to  the  throne.  Of  the  Greek 
cities,  Ephesus  was  the  first  that  he  attacked.  The  Ephesians, 
when  he  laid  siege  to  the  plcwe,  made  an  ofiering  of  their  city 
to  Diana,  by  stretching  a  rope  from  the  town  wall  to  the  temple 
of  the  goddess,*  which  was  distant  from  the  ancient  city,  then 
besieged  by  Croesus,  a  space  of  seven  furlongs.*  They  were,  as 
I  said,  the  first  Greeks  whom  he  attacked.^  Afterwards,  on 
some  pretext  or  other,  he  made  war  in  turn  upon  every  Ionian 
and  iEolian  state,  bringing  forward,  where  he  could,  a  substantial 
ground  of  complaint ;  where  such  failed  him,  advancing  some 
poor  excuse. 

27.  In  this  way  he  made  himself  master  of  all  the  Greek 
cities  in  Asia,  and  forced  them  to  become  his  tributaries ;  after 
which  he  began  to  think  of  building  ships,  and  attacking  the 
islanders.  Everything  had  been  got  ready  for  this  purpose, 
when  Bias  of  Prien6  (or,  as  some  say,  Pittacus  the  Mytilenean) 
put  a  stop  to  the  project.  The  king  had  made  inquiry  of  this 
person,  who  was  lately  arrived  at  Sardis,  if  there  were  any  news 
from  Greece;  to  which  he  answered,  "Yes,  sire,  the  islanders 
are  gathering  ten  thousand  horse,  designing  an  expedition 
against  thee  and  against  thy  capital."  Croesus,  thinking  he 
spake  seriously,  brpke  out,  "Ah,  might  the  gods  put  such  a 
thought  into  their  minds  as  to  attack  the  sons  of  the  Lydians 
with  cavalry !"  "  It  seems,  oh !  king,"  rejoined  the  other,  "  that 
thou  desirest  earnestly  to  catch  the  islanders  on  horseback  upon 
the  mainland, — thou  knowest  well  what  would  come  of  it.  But 
what  thinkest  thou  the  islanders  desire  better,  now  that  they 


ingemouB.    The  main  difficulties  are  the  Apollo,  he  connected  it  with  Delos  by  a 

etymological  meaning  of  the  word,  and  chain  (Thucyd.  iii.  104). 

the  description  of  Pansanias.  ^  We  learn  by  this  that  the  site  of 

Stephen  of  Byzantium  calls  Olaucus  a  Ephesus  had  changed  between  the  time 

Samian(in  yoc.  Ai^cUi})  against  the  con-  of  Croesus  and  that  of  Herodotus.     It 

current  testimony  of  all  other  ancient  is  curious  that,  notwithstanding,  Xeno- 

writers.    He  was  led  into  the  mistake  phon  speaks  of  the  temple  of  IMana  (Ar- 

probably  by  his  knowledge  of  the  gene-  temis)  as  still  distant  exactly  seven  stades 

ral  priority  of  Samos  in  matters  of  art.  from  the  city  (Ephes.  i.  2).   Afterwards 

(Vide  infr.  I.  51;  iii.  42  and  60;  iv.  88,  the  temple  drew  the  population  to  it. 

&c.)  The  building  seen  by  Herodotus  was 

*  An  analogous  case  ia  mentioned  by  that  burnt  by  Eratostratus,  b.o.  356. 
Plutarch  (Solon,  o.  12).     The  fugitives        *  The  story  of  Pindanis,  which  Mr. 

implicate  in  the  insurrection  of  Cylon  Grote  interweaves  into  his  history  at  this 

at  Athens  connected  themselves  with  the  point  (vol.  iii.  p.  347),  is  far  too  quee- 

altar  by  a  cord.    Through  the  breaking  tionable  in  its  details,  and  rests  upon  too 

of  the  cord  they  lost  their  sacred  cha-  little  authority  (^lian.  Hist.  Var.  iii.  26; 

racter.    S6,  too,  when  Polycrates  dedi-  Polyssn.  Strateg.  vi.  50)  to  be  entitled 

cated  the  island  of  Rheneia  to  the  Delian  to  much  consideration. 
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hear  thou  art  about  to  build  ships  and  sail  against  them,  than  to 
catch  the  L}'^dians  at  sea,  and  there  revenge  on  them  the  wrongs 
of  their  brothers  upon  the  mainland,  whom  thou  boldest  in 
slavery  ?  "  Croesus  was  charmed  with  the  turn  of  the  speech ; 
and  thinking  there  was  reason  in  what  was  said,  gave  up  his 
ship-building  and  concluded  a  league  of  amity  with  the  lonians 
of  the  isles. 

28.  Croesus  afterwards,  in  the  course  of  many  years,  brought 
under  his  sway  almost  all  the  nations  to  the  west  of  the  Halys. 
The  Lycians  and  Cilicians  alone  continued  free ;  all  the  other 
tribes'  he  reduced  and  held  in  subjection.  They  were  tlie 
following:  the  Lydians,  Phrygians,  Mysians,  Mariandynians, 
Chalybians,  Paphlagonians,  Thynian  and  Bithynian  Thracians, 
Carians,  lonians,  Dorians,  ^olians  and  Pamphylians.^ 

29.  When  all  these  conquests  had  been  added  to  the  Lydian 
empire,  and  the  prosperity  of  Sardis  was  now  at  its  height, 
there  came  thither,  one  after  another,  all  the  sages  of  Greece 
living  at  the  time,  and  among  them  Solon,  the  Athenian.®  He 
was  on  his  travels,  having  left  Athens  to  be  absent  ten  years, 
under  the  pretence  of  wishing  to  see  the  world,  but  really  to 
avoid  being  forced  to  repeal  any  of  the  laws  which,  at  the 
request  of  the  Athenians,  he  had  made  for  them.    Without  his 


^  For  the  position  of  these  several 
tribes  see  the  map  of  Western  Asia.  It 
is  not  quite  correct  to  speak  of  the  Cili- 
cians as  dwelling  within  (%.€.,  west  of)  the 
Halys,  for  the  Halys  in  its  upper  course 
ran  through  Cilicia  (8t^  KiXUctty,  ch.  72), 
and  that  country  lay  chiefly  south  of  the 
river. 

Lycia  and  Cilicia  would  be  likely  to 
maintain  their  independence,  being  both 
countries  of  great  natural  strength.  They 
lie  upon  the  high  mountain-range  of 
Taurus,  which  runs  from  east  to  west 
along  the  south  of  Asia  Minor,  within 
about  a  degree  of  the  shore,  and  sends 
down  from  the  main  chain  a  series  of  la- 
teral branches  or  spurs,  which  extend 
to  the  sea  along  the  whole  line  of  coast 
from  the  Qulf  of  Makri,  opposite  Rhodes, 
to  the  plain  of  Tarsus.  The  mountains 
of  the  interior  are  in  many  parts  covered 
with  snow  during  the  whole  or  the  great- 
er part  of  the  year.  (See  Beaufort's  Ka- 
ramania.) 

*  Solon's  visit  to  Croesus  was  rejected 
as  fabulous  before  the  time  of  Plutarch 
(S<»lon.  c.  27),  on  aocotmt  of  chronolo- 
gical difficulties,  which  it  has  been  pro- 


posed to  obviate  by  the  hypothesis  of 
the  association  of  Croesus  in  the  govern- 
ment by  lus  father,  some  considerable 
time  before  his  death.  (See  Larcher  in 
loc;  and  Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  ii.  p.  365.) 
The  improbability  of  this  hypothesis  is 
shown  in  the  Crit.  Essays  (Essay  i.  sub 
fin.).  There  is  no  necessity  for  it,  in 
order  to  bring  Solon  and  Croesus  into 
contact  during  the  reign  of  the  latter. 
Croesus  most  probably  reigned  from  B.a 
568  to  B.a  554.  Solon  certainly  out- 
lived the  first  usurpation  of  the  govern- 
ment at  Athens  by  Pisistratus,  which 
was  B.C.  560.  Some  writers  spoke  of 
his  travels  as  commencing  at  that  time. 
(Laert.  i.  50;  Suidas  in  voc.  26Ku(¥.)  It 
is  possible  that  he  travelled  twice,  once 
before  and  once  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  tyranny  of  Pisistratus.  And 
what  happened  on  the  latter  occasion 
mav  hav«  been  transferred  to  the  former. 
Or  he  may  have  started  on  his  first  tra- 
vels a  few  years  later  than  Clinton  con- 
jectures, B.C.  571,  instead  of  B.C.  575; 
and  his  visit  to  Croesus  may  have  been 
in  the  last  of  the  10  years  u.c.  561. 
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sanction  the  Athenians  could  not  repeal  them,  as  they  had 
bound  themselves  under  a  heavy  curse  to  be  governed  for  ten 
years  by  the  laws  which  should  be  imposed  on  them  by  Solon.* 

30.  On  this  account,  as  well  as  to  see  the  world,  Solon  set  out 
upon  his  travels,  in  the  course  of  which  he  went  to  Egypt  to  the 
court  of  Amasis,^  and  also  came  on  a  visit  to  Croesus  at  Sardis. 
Croesus  received  him  as  his  guest,  and  lodged  him  in  the  royal 
palace.     On  the  third  or  fourth  day  after,  he  bade  his  servants 
conduct  Solon  over  his  treasuries,*  and  show  him   all  their 
greatness  and  magnificence.    When  he  had  seen  them  all,  and, 
80  far  as  time  allowed,  inspected  them,  Croesus  addressed  this 
question  to  him.     **  Stranger  of  Athens,  we  have  heard  much  of 
thy  wisdom  and  of  thy  travels  through  many  lands,  from  love  of 
knowledge  and  a  wish  to  see  the  ^orld.     I  am  curious  therefore 
to  inquire  of  thee,  whom,  of  all  the  men  that  thou  hast  seen, 
thou  deemest  the  most  happy?"     This  he  asked  because  he 
thought  himself  the  happiest  of  mortals :   but  Solon  answered 
him  without  flattery,  according  to  his  true  sentiments,  **  Tellus 
of  Athens,  sire."    Full  of  astonishment  at  what  he  heard,  Croesus 
demanded  sharply,   "And  wherefore    dost  thou  deem  Tellus 
happiest?"     To  which  the  other  replied,  "First,  because  his 
country  was  flourishing  in  his  days,  and  he  himself  had  sons 
both  beautiful  and  good,  and  he  lived  to  see  children  bom  to 
each  of  them,  and  these  children  all  grew  up ;    and  further 
because,  after  a  life  spent  in  what  om*  people  look  upon  as 
comfort,  his  end  was  surpassingly  glorious.    In  a  battle  between 
the  Athenians  and  their  neighbours  near  Eleusis,  he  came  to 
the  assistance  of  his  countrymen,  routed  the  foe,  and  died  upon 
the  field  most  gallantly.      The  Athenians  gave  him  a  public 
funeral  on  the  spot  where  he  fell,  and  paid  him  the  highest 
honours," 

31.  Thus  did  Solon  admonish  Croesus  by  the  example  of 
Tellus,  enumerating  the  manifold  particulars  of  his  happiness. 


*  The  trayels  of  Solon  are  attested  by  Solon  might  sail  from  Athens  to  Egypt, 

Plato  (Tim.  p.  21)  and  others.   Various  thence  to  Cyprus  (Herod,  v,  113),  and 

motives  were  assigned  for  his  leaving  from  Cyprus  to  Lydia.   This  is  the  order 

Athens.      Laertius  and  Suidas  said  it  of  his  travels  according  to  Laertius  (L 

was  to  escape  the  tyranny  of  Pisistratus;  49).    Herodotus,  too,  seems  to  place  the 

Plutarch,  tnat  it  was  to  avoid  the  trou-  visit  to  Egypt  before  that  to  Lydia,  when 

bles  into  which  he  foresaw  Athens  would  he  says,  ix^t^iffas  d  26Xm¥   is   Af- 

be  plunged  (Solon,  c.  25).    The  view  of  yvwrov  &ir(ircro,   jcal  8^  jcal  is 

Herodotus  has  prevailed,  notwithstand-  "Xd^is. 

inff  its  intrinsic  improbability.  ^  Vide  infra,  vi.  125. 

1    Amftai«  beffan  to  reisn  B.C.    569. 


Amasis  began  to  reign  B.C.   569. 
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When  he  had  ended,  Croesus  inquired  a  second  time,  who  after 
Tellufi  seemed  to  him  the  happiest,  expecting  that  at  any  rate, 
he  would  be  given  the  second  place.     "  Cleobis  and  Bito,"  Solon 
answered ;  "  they  were  of  Argive  race ;  their  fortune  was  enough 
for  their  wants,  and  they  were  besides  endowed  with  so  much 
bodily  strength  that  they  had  both  gained  prizes  at  the  Glames. 
Also  this  tale  is  told  of  them : — There  was  a  great  festival  in 
honour  of  the  goddess  Juno  at  Argos,  to  which  their  niother 
must  needs  be  taken  in  a  car.^    Now  the  oxen  did  not  come 
home  from  the  field  in  time :  so  the  youths,  fearful  of  being  too 
late,  put  the  yoke  on  their  own  necks,  and  themselves  drew  the 
car  in  which  their  mother  rode.     Five  and  forty  furlongs  did 
they  draw  her,  and  stopped  before  the  temple.     This  deed  of 
theirs  was  witnessed  by  the  whole  assembly  of  worshippers,  and 
then  their  life  closed  in  the  best  possible  way.    Herein,  too, 
God  showed  forth  most  evidently,  how  much  better  a  thing  for 
man  death  is  than  life.    For  the  Argive  men,  who  stood  around 
the  car,   extolled  the  vast  strength  of  the   youths;  and  the 
Argive  women  extolled  the  mother  who  was  blessed  with  such  a 
pair  of  sons ;  and  the  mother  herself,  overjoyed  at  the  deed  and 
at  the  praises  it  had  won,  standing  straight  before  the  image, 
besought  the  goddess  to  bestow  on  Cleobis  and  Bito,  the  sons 
who  had  so  mightily  honoured  her,  the  highest  blessing  to  which 
mortals  can  attain.   Her  prayer  ended,  they  offered  sacrifice  and 
partook  of  the  holy  banquet,  after  which  the  two  youths  fell 
asleep  in  the  temple.    They  never  woke  more,  but  so  passed 
from  the  earth.   The  Argives,  looking  on  them  as  among  the  best 
of  men,  caused  statues  of  them  to  be  made,  which  they  gave  to 
the  shrine  at  Delphi." 

32.  When  Solon  had  thus  assigned  these  youths  the  second 
place,  Croesus  broke  in  angrily,  "  What,  stranger  of  Athens,  is 
my  happiness,  then,  so  utterly  set  at  nought  by  thee,  that  thou 
dost  not  even  put  me  on  a  level  with  private  men  ?  " 

"  Oh  1  Croesus,"  replied  the  other,  ^*  thou  askedst  a  question 
concerning  the  condition  of  man,  of  one  who  knows  that  the 
power  above  us  is  full  of  jealousy,*  and  fond  of  troubling  our 

*  Cicero    (Tusc.    Disp.    i.    47)    and  destroyed  the  oxen,  which  contradicts 

others,  as  Bervius  (ad  Vii^.  Georg.  iii.  Herodotus.     Otherwise  the  tale  is  told 

532)   and  the  author  of  the  Platonic  with  fewer  varieties  than  most  ancient 

dialogue   entitled  Axiochus   ^367.   C),  stories.    The  Argives  had  a  sculptured 

relate  that  the  ground  of  the  necessity  representation  of   the  event    in   their 

was  the  circumstance  that  the  youths'  temple  of  Apollo  Lycius  to  the  time  of 

mother  was  priestess  of  Juno 'at  the  Pausaniaa.    (Pausan.  ii.  xx.  §  2.) 

time.      Servius  says  a  pestilence  had  *  In  the  oiiginal,  ^Bo^tphp  ihy  rd 
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lot.  A  long  life  gives  one  to  witness  much,  and  experience 
much  oneself,  that  one  would  not  choose.  Seventy  years  I 
regard  as  the  limit  of  the  life  of  man.*^  In  these  seventy  years 
are  contained,  without  reckoning  intercalary  months,  twenty-five 
thousand  and  two  hundred  days.  Add  an  intercalary  month  to 
every  other  year,  that  the  seasons  may  come  round  at  the  right 
time,  and  there  will  be,  besides  the  seventy  years,  thirty-five 
such  months,  making  an  addition  of  one  thousand  and  fifty  days. 
The  whole  number  of  the  days  contained  in  the  seventy  years 
will  thus  be  twenty-six  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty,*  whereof 
not  one  but  will  produce  events  unlike  the  rest.  Hence  man  is 
wholly  accident  For  thyself  oh  !  Croesus,  I  see  that  thou  art 
wonderfully  rich,  and  art  the  lord  of  many  nations ;  but  with 
respect  to  that  whereon  thou  questionest  me,  I  have  no  answer 
to  give,  until  I  hear  that  thou  hast  closed  thy  life  happily.  For 
assuredly  he  who  possesses  great  store  of  riches  is  no  nearer 


6c7or.  The  ^6vos  of  God  is  a  leading 
feature  in  Herodotus's  conception  of  the 
Deity,  and  no  doubt  is  one  of  the  chief 
moral  conclusions  which  he  drew  from 
his  own  survey  of  human  events,  and 
intended  to  impress  on  us  by  his  histoiy. 
(Vide  infra,  iii.  40,  vii.  46,  and  especially 
viu  10,  §  5-6.)  Plutarch  long  ago  repre- 
hended this  view  (De  Herod.  Malignit. 
Op.  IL  p.  857);  and  notwithstanding  the 
ingenious  defence  of  Yalckenaer  (ad 
Herod,  iii.  40),  repeated  since  by  Dahl- 
mann  (LMe  of  Herodotus,  ch.  viii.  p.  131, 
E.  T.)  and  Bahr  (ad  Herod,  i.  32),  it 
cannot  be  justified.  Herodotus's  ^ov«- 
pbs  Btds  is  not  simply  the  **  Deus  uUor  " 
of  religious  Romans,  much  less  the 
** jealous  God"  of  Scripture,  to  which 
Dahlmann  compares  the  expression. 
This  last  is  a  completely  distinct  notion. 
The  idea  of  an  avenging  Gk>d  is  included 
in  the  Herbdotean  conception,  but  is 
far  from  being  the  whole  of  At,  Pros- 
perity, not  pride,  eminence,  not  arro- 
gance, provokes  him.  He  does  not  like 
any  one  to  be  great  or  happy  but  him- 
self (vii.  46,  end). 

What  is  most  remarkable  Is,  that 
with  such  a  conception  of  the  Divine 
Nature,  Herodotus  could  maintain  such 
a  placid,  cheerful,  childlike  temper. 
Possibly  he  was  serene  because  he  felt 
secure  in  his  mediocrity. 

*  '*  The  days  of  our  years  are  three- 
score years  and  ten"  (Ps.  xo.  10). 

'  No  commentator  on  Herodotus  has 
succeeded  in  explaining  the  curious  mis- 


take whereby  the  solar  vear  is  made  to 
average  375  days.  That  Herodotus 
knew  the  true  solar  year  was  not  375, 
but  more  nearly  365  days,  is  dear  from 
book  ii.  eh.  4.  It  is  also  clear  that  he 
must  be  right  as  to  the  fact  that  the 
Qreeks  were  in  the  habit  of  intercalating 
a  month  every  other  year.  This  point 
is  confirmed  by  a  passage  in  Censorinus 
(De  Die  Natal,  xviii.  p.  91),  where  it  is 
explained  that  the  Qreek  years  were 
alternately  of  12  and  13  months,  and 
that  the  biennium  was  called  "annus 
magnus,"  or  rpttrripls. 

Two  inaccuracies  produce  the  error  in 
Herodotus.  In  the  first  place  he  makes 
Solon  count  his  months  at  30  days  each, 
whereas  it  is  notorious  that  the  Greek 
months,  after  the  system  of  intercalation 
was  introduced,  were  alternately  of  29 
and  30  days.  By  this  error  his  first 
number  is  raised  from  24,780  to  25,200; 
and  also  his  second  number  from  1033 
to  1050.  Secondly,  he  omits  to  men- 
tion that  from  time  to  time  (every  4th 
TpicTi}p2r  probablv)  the  intercalary  month 
was  omitted  altogether.  (See  Dr. 
Schmitz's  aocoimt  of  the  Greek  year,  in 
Smith's  Dictionary  of  Antiquities,  2nd 
edit.  p.  222;  where,  however,  by  an 
accidental  slip  of  the  pen,  the  insertion 
of  an  additional  month  every  fourth 
year  {rpitrripis  ?)  is  substituted  for  its 
omission.)  These  two  corrections  would 
reduce  the  number*  of  days  to  the 
proper  amount. 
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happiness  than  he  who  has  what  suffices  for  his  daily  needs, 
unless  it  so  hap  that  luck  attend  upon  him,  and  so  he  con- 
tinue in  the  enjoyment  of  all  his  good  things  to  the  end  of  life. 
For  many  of  the  wealthiest  men  have  been  unfavoured  of 
fortune,  and  many  whose  means  were  moderate  have  had  excel- 
lent luck.  Men  of  the  former  class  excel  those  of  the  latter  but 
in  two  respects ;  these  last  excel  the  former  in  many.  The 
wealthy  man  is  better  able  to  content  his  desires,  and  to  bear  up 
against  a  sudden  buflFet  of  calamity.  The  other  has  less  ability 
to  withstand  these  evils  (from  which,  however,  his  good  luck 
keeps  him  clear),  but  he  enjoys  all  these  following  blessings : 
he  is  whole  of  limb,  a  stranger  to  disease,  free  from  misfortune, 
happy  in  his  children,  and  comely  to  look  upon.  K,  in  addition 
to  all  this,  he  end  his  life  well,  he  is  of  a  truth  the  man  of  whom 
thou  art  in  search,  the  man  who  may  riglitly  be  termed  happy. 
Call  him,  however,  untU  he  die,  not  happy  but  fortunate. 
Scarcely,  indeed,  can  any  man  unite  all  these  advantages:  as 
there  is  no  coimtry  which  contains  within  it  all  that  it  needs,  but 
each,  while  it  possesses  some  things,  lacks  others,  and  the  best 
coimtry  is  that  which  contains  the  most ;  so  no  single  human 
being  is  complete  in  every  respect — something  is  always  lacking. 
He  who  unites  the  greatest  number  of  advantages,  and  retaining 
them  to  the  day  of  his  death,  then  dies  peaceably,  that  man 
alone,  sire,  is,  in  my  judgment,  entitled  to  bear  the  name  of 
*  happy.'  But  in  every  matter  it  behoves  us  to  mark  well  the 
end :  for  oftentimes  God  gives  men  a  gleam  of  happiness,  and 
then  plunges  them  into  ruin."  ^ 

33.  Such  was  the  speech  which  Solon  addressed  to  Crcesus,  a 
speech  which  brought  him  neither  largess  nor  honour.  The 
king  saw  him  depart  with  much  indiflFerence,  since  he  thought 
that  a  man  must  be  an  arrant  fool  who  made  no  account  of 
present  good,  but  bade  men  always  wait  and  mark  the  end. 

34.  After  Solon  had  gone  away  a  dreadful  vengeance,  sent  of 


^  Larcher  says,   '*  Sophocles  a  para-  unknown,  and  it  \b  uncertain  whether 

phrafi^  cette  sentence  de  Solon  dans  son  the  passage  in  Herodotus  was  part  of 

(Edipe  Roi"  (vol.  i.  p.  232).     But  it  the  original  history,  or  one  of  the  addi- 

might  be  argued  with  quite  as  much  tions  which  he  made  at  Thurium,  it  is 

probability  that   Herodotus    has    here  impossible  to  say  which  writer  was  the 

borrowed  from  Sophocles,  since  Hero-  plagiarist.       Perhaps    the    yv^firi    was 

dotus  seems  to  have  continued  to  make  really  one  of  Solon's,  as  Aristotle  be- 

additions  to  his  history  as  late  perhaps  liSved  (Eth.  Nic.  i.  x.).     It  became  a 

as  B.C.  425  (see  the  introductory  Essay,  favourite  t6wos  of  Greek  tragedy.    See, 

p.  33),  and  Sophocles  exhibited  as  early  besides  the  passages  in  Sophocles  ((Ed. 

as  B.C.  468.    As  the  exact  date  of  the  T.  1195,  and  1628-30),  Eurip.  Andro- 

publicaUon  of  the  CEdipus  Tyraimus  is  mach.  100,  Troas^  513,  &c.  &c. 
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God,  Came  upon  Croesus,  to  punish  him,  it  his  likely,  for  deeming 
himself  the  happiest  of  men.  First  he  had  a  dream  in  the 
night,  which  foreshowed  him  truly  the  evils  that  were  about  to 
befal  him  in  the  person  of  his  son.  For  Croesus  had  two  sons, 
one  blasted  by  a  natural  defect,  being  deaf  and  dumb ;  the  other, 
distinguished  far  above  all  his  co-mates  in  every  pursuit.  The 
name  of  the  last  was  Atys.  It  was  this  son  concerning  whom 
he  dreamt  a  dream,  that  he  would  die  by  the  blow  of  an  iron 
weapon.  When  he  woke,  he  considered  earnestly  with  himself, 
and,  greatly  alarmed  at  the  dream,  instantly  made  his  son  take 
a  wife,  and  whereas  in  former  years  the  youth  had  been  wont  to 
command  the  Lydian  forces  in  the  field,  he  now  would  not 
suffer  him  to  accompany  them.  AU  the  spears  and  javelins,  and 
weapons  used  in  the  wars,  he  removed  out  of  the  mcde  apart- 
ments, and  laid  them  in  heaps  in  the  chambers  of  the  women, 
fearing  lest  perhaps  one  of  the  weapons  that  hung  against  the 
wall  might  fall  and  strike  him. 

35.  Now  it  chanced  that  while  he  was  making  arrangements 
for  the  wedding,  there  came  to  Sardis  a  man  under  a  misfortune, 
who  had  upon  him  the  stain  of  blood.  He  was  by  race  a 
Phrygian,  and  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  king.  Presenting 
himself  at  the  palace  of  Croesus,  he  prayed  to  be  admitted  to 
purification  according  to  the  customs  of  the  country.  Now  the 
Lydian  method  of  purifying  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  the 
Greek.  Croesus  granted  the  request,  and  went  through  all  the 
customary  rites,  after  which  he  asked  the  suppliant  of  his  birth 
and  country,  addressing  him  as  follows: — "Who  art  thou, 
stranger,  and  from  what  part  of  Phrygia  fleddest  thou  to  take 
refuge  at  my  hearth  ?  And  whom,  moreover,  what  man  or  what 
woman,  hast  thou  slain  ?  "  "  Oh  1  king,"  replied  the  Phrygian, 
"  I  am  the  son  of  Gordias,  son  of  Midas.  I  am  named  Adrastus.^ 
The  man  I  unintentionally  slew  was  my  own  brother.  For  this 
my  father  drove  me  from  the  land,  and  I  lost  alL  Then  fled  I 
here  to  thee."  "  Thou  art  the  ofl&pring,"  Croesus  rejoined,  "  of 
a  house  friendly  to  mine,*  and  thou  art  come  to  friends.     Thou 


*  This  name,  and  likewise  the  name  and  Adrastus  quarrelled  about  a  quail 

of  Atya,  are  thought  to  be  significant,  (ap.  Phot.  Bibl.  cod.  190,  p.  472)  j  but 

Adrastus  is  *' the  doomed" — ''the  man  the  diacoTeries  of  Hephsestion  in  such 

unable  to  escape.*'    Atys  is  ''the  youth  matters  are  a  severe  trial  to  the  modem 

under  the  influence  of  At^  " — "  the  man  reader's  credulity. 

blind."    (See  Mure's  Litera-  •  Here  the  legend  has  forgotten  that 


ture  of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  326.)  Phrygian  independence  was  at  an  end. 

Hephsestion  gave  the  name  of   the    We  might,  indeed,  get  over  the  difi&culty 
brother  as  Agathon,  and  said  that  he    of  a  Phrygian  royal  house,  and  a  King 
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shalt  want  for  nothing  so  long  as  thou  abidest  in  my  dominions. 
Bear  thy  misfortune  as  easily  as  thou  mayest,  so  will  it  go  best 
with  thee."  Thenceforth  Adrastus  lived  in  the  palace  of  the 
king. 

36.  It  chanced  that  at  this  vcFy  same  time  there  was  in  the 
Mysian  Olympus  a  huge  monster  of  a  boar,  which  went  forth 
often  from  this  mountain-country,  and  wasted  the  corn-fields  of 
the  Mysians.  Many  a  time  had  the  Mysians  collected  to  hunt 
the  beast,  but  instead  of  doing  him  any  hurt,  they  came  off 
always  with  some  loss  to  themselves.  At  length  they  sent 
ambassadors  to  Croesus,  who  delivered  th^ir  message  to  him  in 
these  words:  "Ohl  king,  a  mighty  monster  of  a  boar  has 
appeared  in  our  parts,  and  destroys  the  labour  of  our  hands. 
We  do  our  best  to  take  him,  but  in  vain.  Now  therefore  we 
beseech  thee  to  let  thy  son  accompany  us  back,  with  some 
chosen  youths  and  hounds,  that  we  may  rid  our  country  of  the 
animal."     Such  was  the  tenor  of  their  prayer. 

But  Croesus  bethought  him  of  his  dream,  and  answered,  "  Say 
no  more  of  my  son  going  with  you ;  that  may  not  be  in  any 
wise.  He  is  but  just  joined  in  wedlock,  and  is  busy  enough 
with  that.  I  will  grant  you  a  picked  band  of  Lydians,  and  all 
my  huntsmen  and  hounds ;  and  I  will  charge  those  whom  I  send 
to  use  all  zeal  in  aiding  you  to  rid  your  country  of  the  brute." 

37.  With  this  reply  the  Mysians  were  content ;  but  the  king's 
son,  hearing  what  the  prayer  of  the  Mysians  was,  came  suddenly 
in,  and  on  the  refusal  of  Croesus  to  let  him  go  with  them,  thus 
addressed  his  father :  "  Formerly,  my  father,  it  was  deemed  the 
noblest  and  most  suitable  thing  for  me  to  frequent  the  wars 
and  hunting-parties,  and  win  myself  glory  in  them ;  but  now 
thou  keepest  me  away  from  both,  although  thou  hast  never 
beheld  in  me  either  cowardice  or  lack  of  spirit  What  face 
meanwhile  must  I  wear  as  I  walk  to  the  forum  or  return  from 
it?  What  must  the  citizens,  what  must  my  young  bride 
think  of  me  ?  What  sort  of  man  will  she  suppose  her  husband 
to  be  ?  Either,  therefore,  let  me  go  to  the  chace  of  this  boar, 
or  give  me  a  reason  why  it  is  best  for  me  to  do  according  to  thy 
wishes." 

GordiaB  at  this  time,  b J  supposing,  with  mine,  and  thou  art  come  to  friends;'' 

Larcher  (voL  i.  p.  237),  that  Phrygia  and  the  independence  of  Phrygia  seems 

had  become  tributary  while  retaining  clearly  implied  in  the  proviso,   "thou 

her  kings :  but  the  bmguage  of  Croesus  shalt  want  for  nothing  so  long  as  thou 

is  not  suitable  to  such  a  supposition,  abidest  in  my  dominions"   (ficVwr  ip 

Equality  appears  in  the  phrase,  "thou  iffitripov),      Phrygia  is  not    under 

art  the  offspring  of  a  house  friendly  to  CroesuB. 
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38.  Then  Croesus  answered, "  My  son,  it  is  not  because  I  have 
seen  in  thee  either  cowardice  or  aught  else  which  has  displeased 
me  that  I  keep  thee  back ;  but  because  a  vision  which  came 
before  me  in  a  dream  as  I  slept,  warned  me  that  thou  wert 
doomed  to  die  young,  pierced  by  an  iron  weapon.  It  was  this 
which  first  led  me  to  hasten  on  thy  wedding,  and  now  it  hindets 
me  from  sending  thee  upon  this  enterprise.  Fain  would  I  keep 
watch  over  thee,  if  by  any  means  I  may  cheat  fate  of  thee 
during  my  own  lifetima  For  thou  art  the  one  and  only  son 
that  I  possess ;  the  other,  whose  hearing  is  destroyed,  I  regard 
as  if  he  were  not." 

39.  "  Ah  1  father,"  returned  the  youth,  "  I  blame  thee  not  for 
keeping  watch  over  me  after  a  dream  so  terrible ;  but  if  thou 
mistakestj  if  thou  dost  not  apprehend  the  dream  aright,  'tis  no 
blame  for  me  to  show  thee  wherein  thou  errest.  Now  the 
dream,  thou  saidst  thyself,  foretold  that  I  should  die  stricken  by 
an  iron  weapon.  But  what  hands  has  a  boar  to  strike  with  ? 
What  iron  weapon  does  he  wield?  Yet  this  is  what  thou  fearest 
for  me.  Had  the  dream  said  that  I  should  die  pierced  by  a 
tusk,  then  thou  hadst  done  well  to  keep  me  away ;  but  it  said  a 
weapon,  ^ow  here  we  do  not  combat  men,  but  a  wild  animaL 
I  pray  thee,  therefore,  let  me  go  with  them." 

40.  "There  thou  hast  me,  my  son,"  said  Crcesus,  "thy  inter- 
pretation is  better  than  mine.  I  yield  to  it,  and  change  my 
mind,  and  consent  to  let  thee  go." 

41.  Then  the  king  sent  for  Adrastus,  the  Phrygian,  and  said 
to  him,  "Adrastus,  when  thou  wert  smitten  with  the  rod  of 
affliction — no  reproach,  my  friend — ^I  purified  thee,  and  have 
taken  thee  to  live  with  me  in  my  palace,  and  have  been  at  every 
charge.  Now,  therefore,  it  behoves  thee  to  requite  the  good 
offices  which  thou  hast  received  at  my  hands  by  consenting  to  go 
with  my  son  on  this  hunting  party,  and  to  watch  over  him,  if 
perchance  you  should  be  attacked  upon  the  road  by  some  band 
of  daring  robbers.  Even  apart  from  this,  it  were  right  for  thee 
to  go  where  thou  mayest  make  thyself  famous  by  noble  deeds. 
They  are  the  heritage  of  thy  family,  and  thou  too  art  so  stalwart 
and  strong." 

42.  Adrastus  answered,  "  Except  for  thy  request.  Oh !  king, 
I  would  rather  have  kept  away  from  this  hunt ;  for  methinks  it 
ill  beseems  a  man  under  a  misfortune  such  as  mine  to  consort 
with  his  happier  compeers ;  and  besides,  I  have  no  heart  to  it. 
On  many  grounds  I  had  stayed  behind ;  but,  as  thou  urgest  it, 

VOL.  1.  L 
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and  I  am  bound  to  pleasure  thee  (for  truly  it  does  behove  me  to 
requite  thy  good  offices),  I  am  content  to  do  as  thou  wishest 
For  thy  son,  whom  thou  givest  into  my  charge,  be  sure  thou 
.shalt  receive  him  back  safe  and  sound,  so  far  as  depends  upon  a 
guardian's  carefulness." 

»43.  Thus  assured,  Croesus  let  them  depart,  accompanied  by  a 
band  of  picked  youths,  and  well  provided  with  dogs  of  chace. 
When  they  reached  Olympus,  they  scattered  in  quest  of  the 
animal;  he  was  soon  found,  and  the  hunters,  drawing  round 
him  in  a  circle,  hurled  their  weapons  at  him.  Then  the  stranger, 
the  man  who  had  been  purified  of  blood,  whose  name  was 
Adrastus,  he  also  hurled  his  spear  at  the  boar,  but  missed  his 
aim,  and  struck  Atys.  Thus  was  the  son  of  Croesus  slain  by  the 
point  of  an  iron  weapon,  and  the  warning  of  the  vision  was 
fulfilled.  Then  one  ran  to  Sardis  to  bear  the  tidings  to  the 
king,  and  he  came  and  informed  him  of  the  combat  and  of  the 
fate  that  had  befallen  his  son. 

44.  If  it  was-  a  heavy  blow  to  the  father  to  learn  that  his 
child  was  dead,  it  yet  more  strongly  affected  him  to  think  that 
the  very  man  whom  he  himself  once  purified  had  done  the 
deed.  In  the  violence  of  his  grief  he  called  aloud  dn  Jupiter 
Catharsius,^  to  be  a  witness  of  what  he  had  suffered  at  the 
stranger's  hands.  Afterwards  he  invoked  the  same  god  as 
Jupiter  Ephistius  and  Hetaareus — ^using  the  one  term  because 
he  had  unwittingly  harboured  in.  his  house  the  man  who  had 
now  slain  his  son;  and  the  other,  because  the  stranger,  who 
had  been  sent  as  his  child's  guardian,  had  turned  out  his  most 
cruel  enemy. 

45.  Presently  the  Lydians  arrived,  bearing  the  body  of  the 
youth,  and  behind  them  followed  the  homicide.  He  took  his 
stand  in  front  of  the  corse,  and,  stretching  forth  his  hands  to 
Croesus,  delivered  himself  into  his  power  with  earnest  entreaties 
that  he  would  sacrifice  him  upon  the  body  of  his  son — "  his 
former  misfortune  was  burthen  enough ;  now  that  he  had  added 
to  it  a  second,  and  had  brought  ruin  on  the  man  who  purified 


^  Jupiter  was  CaiharBius,  the  god  of  the  purified  person  contracted  an  ob- 

purifications,    not    (as   Bdhr   says)  on  ligation   towards    his   purifier.      Com- 

aocoimt  of  ihe  resemblance  of  the  rites  pare,  on  the  general  principle,  Eustath. 

of  purification  with  those   of  Jupiter  ad  Horn.  Od.  xvi.  429,  **  'Icrtop  Zh  5ti 

VitiKixios,  but  simply  in  the  same  way  fidprvs  Kdy^cu  rois  U^tus  d  Zehs  Kofih. 

that  he  was   Epbistius  and   HetaQr^iis,  koI  rois   ircdpois,   Tva  &s  cd   cl8cbf  tcai 

god  of  hearths,  and  of  companionship,  iTirifi'firvptiroiriTiK&s  uicf'iwf  tiffr§porrois 

because  he  presided  over  aU  occasions  of  kiiaprdtfovirt  yiyroiro.*' — See  also  Note  A 

obligation  between  man  and  man,  and  at  the  end  of  this  Book. 
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him,  he  could  not  bear  to  hVe."  Then  Croesus,  when  he  heard 
these  words,  was  moved  with  pity  towards  Adrastus,  notwith- 
standing the  bitterness  of  his  own  calamity;  and  so  he  an- 
swered, "Enough,  my  .friend;  I  have  all  the  revenge  that  I 
require,  since  thou  givest  sentence  of  death  against  thyself. 
But  in  sooth  it  is  not  thou  who  hast  injured  me,  except  so  far 
as  thou  hast  unwittingly  dealt  the  blow.  Some  god  is  the 
author  of  my  misfortune,  and  I  was  forewarned  of  it  a  long  time 
ago."  Croesus  after  this  buried  the  body  of  his  son,  with  such 
honours  as  befitted  the  occasion.  Adrastus,  son  of  Gordias,  son 
of  Midas,  the  destroyer  of  his  brother  in  time  past,  the  destroyer 
now  of  his  purifier,  regarding  himself  as  the  most  unfortunate 
wretch  whom  he  had  ever  known,  so  soon  as  all  was  quiet  about 
the  place,  slew  himself  upon  the  tomb.  Croesus,  bereft  of  his 
son,  gave  himself  up  to  mourning  for  two  full  years. 

46.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the  grief  of  Croesus  was  inter- 
rupted by  intelligence  from  abroad.  He  learnt  that  Cyrus,  the 
son  of  Cambyses,  had  destroyed  the  empire  of  Astyages,  the  son 
of  Cyaxares ;  and  that  the  Persians  were  becoming  daily  more 
powerful.  This  led  him  to  consider  with  himself  whether  it 
were  possible  to  check  the  growing  power  of  that  people  before 
it  came  to  a  head.  •  With  this  design  he  resolved  to  make  instant 
trial  of  the  several  oracles  in  Greece,  and  of  the  one  in  Libya.^ 
So  he  sent  his  messengers  in  different  directions,  some  to 
Delphi,  some  to  Abse  in  Phocis,  and  some  to  Dodona ;  others  to 
the  oracle  of  Amphiaraiis ;  others  to  that  of  Trophonius ;  others, 
again,  to  Branchidae  in  Milesia.^  These  were  the  Greek  oracles 
which  he  consulted.  To  Libya  he  sent  another  embassy,  to 
consult  the  oracle  of  Ammon.    These  messengers  were  sent  to 


'  "  The  one  in  Libya"  (Africa) — that  Lebadeia,  in  Boeotia  (infra,  yiii.  134). 

of  Ammon,  because  Egvpt  was  regarded  That  of  Amphiaraiis  is  generally  thought 

hj  Herodotus  as  in  Asia,  not  in  Africa,  to  have  been  at  tliebes.     (Grote's  His- 

(See  below,  ii.  17.  65.  iv.  39.  197.)    In  tory  of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  253.    B'ahr's 

Egypt    there    were   numerous    oracles  Index,  vol.  iv.  p.  450.)     It  appears,  how- 

(ii.  83).  ever,  to  have  been  really  at,  or  rather 

•  The  oracle  at  Alwe  seems  to  have  near,  Ordpus  (Paus.  i.  xzziv.  §  2;  Liv. 

ranked  next  to  that  at  Delphi  Compare  xlv.  27.  Dica»rch.  Fr.  59.  §6).    The 

Sophocl:   CEd.  Tyr.  897-899.     Ovk  in  passage  of  Herodotus  which  has  been 

rhr  iBiKTOv  tlfii  70;  iir'  hii^aXbv  adfiup,  supposed  to  fix  it  to  Thebes  (viii.  134), 

0^8*    ^f    T^y    'A/SoTcrt  I'o^r,  where  the  leaves  the  locality  uncertain.    It  only 

Scholiast  has  absurdly,   *'A/3ai,    r6wos  appears    that  Mys  visited   the   shrine 

AvkIos.    It  is  again  mentioned  by  Hero-  while  he  was  staying  at  Thebes,  which 

dotiis,  viii.  134.     With  respect  to  the  he  might  easily  do,  as  Ordpus  was  but 

oracle  of  Dodona — "  the  most  ancient  of  about  20  miles  from  that  city, 
all  in  Greece" — ^vide  infra,  ii.  52.    The        The  Orientals  do  not  appear  to  have 

oracular  shrine  of  Trophonius  was  at  possessed  any  indigenous  oracles. 

l2 
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test  the  knowledge  of  the  oracles,  that,  if  they  were  found  really 
to  return  true  answers,  he  might  send  a  second  time,  and  inquire 
if  he  ou^t  to  attack  the  Persians. 

47.  The  messengers  who  were  despatched  to  make  trial  of  the 
oracles  were  given  the  following  instructions :  they  were  to  keep 
count  of  the  days  from  the  time  of  their  leaving  Sardis,  and, 
reckoning  from  that  date,  on  the  hundredth  day  they  were  to 
consult  the  .orades,  and  to  inquire  of  them  what  Crcesus  the  son  of 
Alyattes,  kingof  Lydia,  was  doing  at  that  moment  The  answers 
given  them  were  to  be  taken  down  in  writing,  and  brought 
back  to  him.  None  of  the  replies  remain  on  record  except  that 
of  the  oracle  at  Delphi.  There,  the  moment  that  the  Lydians 
entered  the  sanctuary,*  and  before  they  put  their  questions,^  the 
Pythoness  thus  answered  them  in  hexameter  verse : — 

''  I  can  count  the  sands,  and  I  can  measure  the  ocean; 
I  have  ears  for  the  silent,  and  know  what  the  damb  man  meaneth ; 
Lo  I  on  my  sense  there  striketh  the  smell  of  a  shell -covered  tortoise, 
Boiling  now  on  a  fire,  with  the  flesh  of  a  lamb,  in  a  cauldron, — 
Brass  is  the  yessel  below,  and  brass  the  coTer  above  it." 

48.  These  words  the  Lydians  wrote  down  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Pythoness  as  she  prophesied,  and  then  set  off  on  their  return  to 
Sardis.  When  all  the  messengers  had  come  back  with  the 
answers  which  they  had  received,  Croesus  undid  the  rolls,  and 
read  what  was  written  in  each.  Only  one  approved  itself  to 
him,  that  of  the  Delphic  oracle.  This  he  had  no  sooner  heard 
than  he  instantly  made  an  act  of  adoration,  and  accepted  it  as 
tnie,  declaring  that  the  Delphic  was  the  only  really  6racular 
shrine,  the  only  one  that  had  discovered  in  what  way  he  was  in 
fact  employed.  For  on  the  departure  of  his  messengers  he  had 
set  himself  to  think  what  was  most  impossible  for  any  one  to 
conceive  of  his  doing,*  and  then,  waiting  till  the  day  agreed  on 


*isr6  fiiyapor,    Larcher  and  Beloe  *'had  asked"  this  question,  he  would 

translate — ''the  temple  of  Delphi** —  have  said  hrup^rriirav.    For  a  similar 

"  le  temple  de  Delphes" — incorrectlj.  use  of  the  imperfect,  vide  infra,  i.  68. 
The  fiiyapoy  was  the  inner  slirine,  the        ^  Whatever  explanation  is  to  be  given 

sacred  chamber  where  the  oracles  were  of  this  remarkable  oracle,  that  of  Lar- 

given  —  the     "penetrale    templi"     as  cher  seems  to  be  precluded,  not  less  by 

Bchweigbieuser  renders  the  word   (cf.  these  words  than  by  probability.    He 

infra,  ii.  141,  143,  169,  &c.).  supposes  that  Croesus  bad  determined 

*  Here  Schweighseuser  has  missed  the  what  he  would  do  before  he  sent  his 

sense  equally  with  Beloe  and  Lai*cher.  embassies,  and  had  confided  his  inten- 

All  render  ix€ip^€oy,   **had   asked,"  tion  to  one  of  the  ambassadors,  who 

instead  of  *' were  in  the  act  of  asking,"  imparted  the  secret   to  the  Delphian 

or    "were    for    asking."      Herodotus  priests.     The  same  view  is  taken  by  De 

chalnges  from  the  aorist  cicr^XOov,  to  the  Quincey,   in  his  Essajr  on  the  Pagan 

imperfect  ^fipd^coy,  to  mark  a  change  Oracles  (Works,  vol.  viii.  pp.  196,  197). 

in  the  action.    Had  he  meant  that  they  If  we  allow  Croesus  to  have  possessed 
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came,  he  acted  as  he  had  determined.  He  took  a  tortoise  and 
a  lamb,^  and  cutting  them  in  pieces  with  his-  own  hands,  boiled 
them  both  together  in  a  brazen  caiddron,  covered  over  yith  a 
lid  which  was  also  of  brass. 

49.  Such  then  was  the  answer  returned  to  Crossus  from 
Delphi.  ^Vhat  the  answer  was  which  the  Lydians  who  went  to 
the  shrine  of  Amphiaraiis  and  performed  the  customary  rites, 
obtained  of  the  oracle  there,  I  have  it  not  in  my  power  to 
mention,  for  there  is  no  record  of  it.  All  that  is  known  is,  that 
Croesus  believed  himself  to  have  found  there  also  an  oracle  which 
spoke  the  truth. 

50.  After  this  Croesus,  having  resolved  to  propitiate  the 
Delphic  god  with  a  magnificent  sacrifice,  oflFered  up  three  thou- 
sand of  every  kind  of  sacrificial  beast,®  and  besides  made  a  huge 
pile,  and  placed  upon  it  couches  coated  with  silver  and  with 
gold,  and  golden  goblets,  and  robes  and  vests  of  purple ;  all 
which  he  burnt  in  the  hope  of  thereby  making  himsdf  more 
secure  of  the  favour  of  the  god.  Further  he  issued  his  orders 
to  all  the  people  of  the  land  to  offer  a  sacrifice  according  to  their 
means.  When  the  sacrifice  was  ended,  the  king  melted  down  a 
vast  quantity  of  gold,  and  ran  it  into  ingots,  making  them  six 
palms  long,  three  palms  broad,  and  one  palm  in  thickness. 


ordinaiy  common  sense,  it  is  inconceiv- 
able that  he  should  have  been  guilty  of 
a  folly  which  was  so  likely  to  frustrate 
his  whole  design.  The  utter  incredulity 
of  Cicero  seems  better  than  this — "  Cur 
autem  hoc  credam  unquam  editum 
CroBBO  ?  aut  Herodotum  our  veradorem 
ducam  Ennio  V*  (De  Div.  iL  torn.  vi.  p. 
655,   Emesti.) 

It  is  impossible  to  discuss  such  a 
question  as  the  nature  of  the  ancient 
oracles,  which  has  had  volumes  written 
upon  it,  within  the  limits  of  a  note.  I 
wiU  only  observe  that  in  forming  our 
judgment  on  the  subject,  two  points 
should  be  kept  steadily  in  view:  1. 
the  &ct  that  che  Pythoness  (xatHiritn 
rii  fx^*^*^^  mftvfui  IliBvvos),  whom  St. 
Paul  met  with  on  his  first  entrance  into 
Buropean  Greece,  was  reaUy  ponet^ed 
by  an  evil  spirit,  which  St.  Paul  cast  out, 
thereby  depriving  her  masters  of  all 
their  hopes  of  gain  (Acts  xvi.  16-19): 
and  2.  uie  phenomena  of  Mesmerism. 
In  one  or  other  of  these,  or  in  both  of 
them  combined,  will  be  found  the 
simplest,  and  probably  the  truest  ex- 
planation, of  aU  that  is  reall  v  marvellous 
in  the  responaee  of  the  oracles. 


^  Mr.  Birch  thinks  that  Croesus  chose 
these  two  because  thev  were  the  sacred 
animals  of  Apollo  and  of  Ammon;  the 
two  chief  oracles  of  the  dav  being  those 
of  Delphi  and  Ammon;  thinking  to  test 
the  power  of  those  gods  by  killing  their 
favourite  emblems,  and  by  the  oddity 
of  the  selection.— [G.  W.] 

*  This  is  undoubtedlv  the  meaning 
of  Krfiv^a  rk  B^aifAa  xirra  rpurxiy^M. 
Of.  infh^  iv.  88.  ViwlpoK\4a  i^fyfitraro 
Twri  94k€l,  ix.  70.  Tlaviruyiri  icdvra  94Ka 
4ieup49ii.  Although  Larcher  had  rightly 
rendered  the  passage,  "truis  mille  vio- 
times  de  toutes  les  esp^ces  d'animaux 
qu*il  est  permis  d'offrir  aux  Dieux,"  Beloe 
missed  the  sense,  and  translated  **  three 
thousand  chosen  victims.**  The  chapter 
is,  indeed,  one  of  Beloe's  worst.  He 
renders  4lfs  8^  4ic  riis  Bwriris  iy4p€ro, 
Karax^dfAtvos  XP^^^^  $iw\vtov^  ^puicKlv- 
Bia  4\  airov  4^Xav¥9y  **  as  at  the  amclu- 
sian  of  the  above  ceremony  a  considerable 
quantity  of  gold  had  run  together,  he 
formed  of  it  a  number  of  tiles ;"  and  4x1 
fih^  r&  fuuep^tpa  xoUmw  J|air<iAaurra, 
^irl  9^  rk  $pax^*pOLt  rpard\aurra — "  the 
larger  of  these  icere  six  palms  long,  the 
jmoMsr  three." 
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The  number  of  ingots  was  a  hundred  and  seventeen,  four  being 
of  refined  gold,  in  weight  two  talents  and  a  half;*  the  others  of 
pale  gold,  and  in  weight  two  talents.  He  also  caused  a  statue 
of  a  Eon  to  be  made  in  refined  gold,  the  weight  of  which  was 
ten  talents.  At  the  time  when  the  temple  of  Delphi  was  burnt 
to  the  ground,^®  this  lion  fell  from  the  ingots  on  which  it  was 
placed ;  it  now  stands  in  the  Corinthian  treasury,  and  weighs 
only  six  talents  and  a  half,  having  lost  three  talents  and  a  half 
by  the  fire. 

51.  On  the  completion  of  these  works  Croesus  sent  them  away 
to  Delphi,  and  with  them  two  bowls  of  an  enormous  size,  one  of 
gold,  the  other  of  silver,  which  used  to  stand,  the  latter  upon 
the  right,  the  former  upon  the  left,  as  one  entered  the  temple. 
They  too  were  moved  at  the  time  of  the  fire;  and  now  the 
golden  one  is  in  the  Clazomenian  treasury,  and  weighs  eight 
talents  and  forty-two  minse ;  the  silver  one  stands  in  the  comer 
of  the  ante-chapel,  and  holds  six  hundred  amphorae."  This  is 
known,  because  the  Delphians  fill  it  at  the  time  of  the  Theo- 
phania.^*  It  is  said  by  the  Delphians  to  be  a  work  of  Theodore 
the  Samian^^^  and  I  think  that  they  say  true,  for  assuredly  it  is 
the  work  of  no  common  artist.     Croesus  sent  also  four  silver 


•  The  reading  rpirov  iifurdkoprov  sug- 
gested by  Matthise,  and  adopted  by 
Schweigbseuser,  Gaisford,  and  Bahr, 
seems  to  be  required  instead  of  the  rpia 
TlfUTd\ayra  of  the  MSS.,  not  only  be- 
cause Herodotus  must  have  known  pure 
gold  to  be  heavier  than  alloyed,  but 
also  because  he  is  not  in  the  habit  of 
reckoning  by  half  talents.  He  would 
not  be  more  likely  to  say  of  a  thing, 
"  it  weighed  three  half-talents/'  than  a 
modem  to  say,  **  it  weighed  three  half- 
pounds."  With  respect  to  the  weight 
of  these  ingots,  it  has  been  calculated 
(Bahr  in  loc.)  firom  their  size,  that  those 
of  pure  gold  weighed  325  lbs.  (French), 
and  therefore  those  of  pale  or  alloyed 
gold  260  lbs.  To  this  result  it  is  ob- 
jected that  it  produces  a  talent  not  else- 
where heard  of,  viz.  one  of  130  lbs. 
(French).  Herodotus,  however,  would 
be  a  better  judge  of  the  size  of  the 
ingots  than  of  their  weight.  He  pro- 
hMj  measured  them  with  his  own 
hana,  but  he  must  have  taken  the  word 
of  the  Delphians  as  to  what  they  weighed. 
The  Delphians  are  not  likely  to  have 
understated  their  value. 

w  Vide  infra,  ii.  180,  v.  62.  It  was 
burnt  accidentally — alnofidrws  KwrtKdri, 


"  Above  5000  gallons  (cf.  iv.  81). 

^  There  is  no  need  of  the  correction 
of  Valckenaer  {Qto^tvloiai  for  eco^a- 
yioitrt),  since  both  in  Julius  Pollux  (i. 
i.  34)  and  in  Philostratus  (Vit.  ApoU. 
Tyan.  iv.  31)  there  is  mention  of  the  Theo- 
phania,  as  a  festival  celebrated  by  the 
Greeks.  No  particulars  are  known  of  it. 

^  Vide  infra,  iii.  42.  Pausanias  as- 
cribed  to  Theodore  of  Samos  the  inven- 
tion of  casting  in  bronze,  and  spoke  of 
him  also  as  an  architect  (in.  ziL  §  8; 
viiL  xiv.  §  5).  Pliny  agreed  witi  both 
statements  (Nat.  Hist.  xxxv.  12),  and 
described  also  certain  minute  works  of 
his  making.  It  has  been  suggested  thfit 
there  were  two  Theodores,  both  Sa- 
mians;  the  first,  the  architect  and  in- 
ventor of  casting  in  bronze,  who  flou- 
rished before  b.c.  600:  the  second,  the 
maker  of  this  bowl,  and  also  of  ^e  ring 
of  Polycrates  (ct  B&hr  ad  loc.).  The 
genealogy  of  the  family  is  thus  given  by 
K.  0.  Miiller— 

Bboecos  (ab.  B.C.  640) 


Theodoras. 


Teledes  (bx^  600) 
TheodoroB  (B.a  560) 
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casks,  which  are  in  the  Corinthian  treasury,  and  two  lustral 
vases,  a  golden  and  a  silver  one.  Oil  the  former  is  inscribed  the 
name  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  th^  claim  it  as  a  gift  of 
theirs,  but  wrongly,  since  it  was  really  given  by  Croesus.  The 
inscription  upon  it  was  cut  by  a  Delphian,  who  wished  to 
pleasure  the  Lacedflemonians.  His  name  is  known  to  me,  but  I 
forbear  to  mention  it  The  boy,  through  whose  hand  the  water 
runs,  is  (I  confess)  a  Lacedaemonian  gift,  but  they  did  not  give 
either  of  the  lustral  vases.  Besides  these  various  offerings, 
Croesus  sent  to  Delphi  many  others  of  less  account,  among  the 
rest  a  number  of  round  silver  basins.  Also  he  dedicated  a 
female  figure  in  gold,  three  cubits  high,  which  is  said  by  the 
Delphians  to  be  the  statue  of  his  baking-woman ;  and  further, 
he  presented  the  necklace  and  the  girdles  of  his  wife. 

52.  These  were  the  offerings  sent  by  Croesus  to  Delphi.  To 
the  shrine  of  Amphiaraiis,  with  whose  valour  and  misfortune 
he  was  acquainted,^  he  sent  a  shield  entirely  of  gold,  and  a 
spear,  also  of  solid  gold,  both  head  and  shaft.  They  were  still 
existing  in  my  day  at  Thebes,  laid  up  in  the  temple  of  Ismenian 
Apollo. 

53.  The  messengers  who  had  the  charge  of  conveying  these 
treasures  to  the  shrines,  received  instructions  to  ask  the  oracles 
whether  Croesus  should  go  to  war  with  the  Persians,  and  if  so, 
whether  he  should  strengthen  himself  by  the  forces  of  an  ally. 
Accordingly,  when  they  had  reached  their  destinations  and  pre- 
sented the  gifts,  they  proceeded  to  consult  the  oracles  in  the 
following  terms : — "  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia  and  other  countries, 
believing  that  these  are  the  only  real  oracles  in  all  the  world, 
has  sent  you  such  presents  as  your  discoveries  deserved,  and  now 
inquires  of  you  whether  he  shall  go  to  war  with  the  Persians, 
and  if  so,  whether  he  shall  strengtiien  himself  by  the  forces  of 
a  confederate."  Both  the  oracles  agreed  in  the  tenor  of  their 
reply,  which  was  in  each  case  a  prophecy  that  if  Croesus  attacked 
the  Persians,  he  would  destroy  a  mighty  empire,  and  a  recom- 


1  For  the  etory  of  AmphiaraUs,  cf.  at  Thebes  but  at  Ordpus.    The  Thebans, 

Pausan.  i.  34,  ii.  13|  §  6.   Mschjh  Sept.  ere  they  lost  Or6pus  to  Attica,  might 

contr.  Th.  564  et  seqq.     The  *'  misfor-  have  carried  awav  the  most  valuable  of 

time  "  is  his  being  engulfed  near  OrOpus,  its  treasures  to  their  own  city.    Indeed 

or,  (as  some  said)  at  Harma  in  Bocotia.  this  passage  may  rather  be  adduced  as 

Tne  fact  that  the  gifts  sent  to  Amphi-  proof  that  the  shrine  of  Amphiaraiis  was 

araiis  were  seen  by  Herodotus  at  Thebe^,  not  at  Thebes.     For,  had  it  been,  why 

does  not  militate  against  the  position  should  the  shield  and  spear  have  been 

maintained  in  a  former  note,  that  the  in  the  temple  of  Ismenian  Apollo,  and 

oracular  shrine  of  Amphiaraiis  was  not  not  at  the  fihnne  itself  I 
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mendation  to  him  to  look  and  see  who  were  the  most  powerful 
of  the  Greeks,  and  to  make  alliance  with  them. 

54.  At  the  receipt  of  these  oracular  replies  Croesus  was  over- 
joyed, and  feeling  sure  now  that  he  would  destroy  the  empire  of 
the  Persians,  he  sent  once  more  to  Pytho,  and  presented  to  the 
Delphians,  the  number  of  whom  he  had  ascertained,  two  gold 
staters  apiece.*  In  return  for  this  the  Delphians  granted  to 
Croesus  and  the  Lydians  the  privilege  of  precedency  in  con- 
sulting the  oracle,  exemption  from  all  charges,  the  most  honour- 
able seat  at  the  festivals,  and  the  perpetual  right  of  becoming 
at  pleasure  citizens  of  their  town, 

55.  After  sending  these  presents  to  the  Delphians,  Croesus  a 
third  time  consulted  the  oracle,  for  having  once  proved  its 
truthfulness,  he  wished  to  make  constant  use  of  it.  The  question 
whereto  he  now  desired  an  answer  was — "  Whether  his  kingdom 
would  be  of  long  duration?"  The  following  was  the  reply  of 
the  Pythonesd : — 

**  Wait  tiU  the  time  shall  come  when  a  mule  is  monarch  of  Media; 
Then,  thou  delicate  Lydian,  away  to  the  pebblee  of  Hermus ;  ' 
Haste,  oh !  haste  thee  away,  nor  blush  to  behave  like  a  coward." 

56.  Of  all  the  answers  that  had  reached  him,  this  pleased  him 
far  the  best,  for  it  seemed  incredible  that  a  mule  should  ever 
come  to  be  king  of  the  Medes,  and  so  he  concluded  that  the 
sovereignty  would  never  depart  from  himself  or  his  seed  after 
him.  Afterwards  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  alliance  which 
he  had  been  recommended  to  contract,  and  sought  to  ascertain 
by  inquiry  which  was  the  most  powerful  of  the  Grecian  states. 
His  inquiries  pointed  out  to  him  two  states  as  pre-eminent  above 
the  rest.  These  were  the  Lacedaemonians  and  the  Athenians, 
the  former  of  Doric  the  latter  of  Ionic  blood.  And  indeed  these 
two  nations  had  held  from  very  early  times  the  most  distin- 
guished place  in  Greece,  the  one  being  a  Pelasgic  the  other  a 
Hellenic  people,  and  the  one  having  never  quitted  its  original 
seats,  while  the  other  had  been  excessively  migratory;  for 
during  the  reign  of  Deucalion,  Phthiotis  was  the  country  in 
which  the  Hellenes  dwelt,  but  under  Dorus,  the  son  of  HeUen, 


'  For  the  value  of  the  stater  see  note  olares  that  there  is  now  no  place  of  the 

on  Book  vii.  ch.  28.  name  (Aaie  Mineure,  vol.  iii.  p.  17).  It 

'  The  Hermus  is  the  modem  JCodus  or  was  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Her- 

Ohiediz  Chai,  which  rises  in  the  Morad  mus,  at  the  point  where  the  F^MBt61us,  a 

mountains  and  runs  into  the  sea  near  brook  descending  from  Tmdlus,  joined 

Smyrna.     Sardis  was  tiU  recently  a  vil-  the  great  stream, 
lage  known  as  8art;  but  Bi.  Tezier  de- 
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they  moved  to  the  tract  at  the  base  of  Ossa  and  Olympus,  which 
is  called  Histiaeotis ;  forced  to  retire  from  that  region  by  the 
Cadmeians,^  they  settled,  under  the  name  of  Macedni,  in  the 
chain  of  Pindus.  Hence  they  once  more  removed  and  came  to 
Dryopis ;  and  from  Dryopis  having  entered  the  Peloponnese*  in 
this  way,  they  became  known  as  Dorians. 

57.  What  the  language  of  the  Pelasgi  was  I  cannot  say  with 
any  certainty.  If,  however,  we  may  form  a  conjecture  from  the 
tongue  spoken  by  the  Pelasgi  of  the  present  day, — those,  for 
instance,  who  live  at  Creston  above  the  Tyrrhenians,*  who  for- 
merly dwelt  in  the  district  named  Thessalidtis,  and  were  neigh- 
bours of  the  people  now  called  the  Dorians,— or  those  again  who 
founded  Placia  and  Scylace  upon  the  Hellespont,  who  had  pre- 
viously dwelt  for  some  time  with  the  Athenians,^ — or  those,  in 
shorty  of  any  other  of  the  cities  which  have  dropped  the  name 
but  are  in  fact  Pelasgian ;  if,  I  say,  we  are  to  form  a  conjecture 
from  any  of  these,  we  must  pronounce  that  the  Pelasgi  spoke  a 


*  The  Cadmeiaiu  were  the  Qneco- 
Phoenician  race  (their  name  merely  sig- 
nifying ''the  Easterns"),  who  in  the 
ante-TVojan  times,  occupied  the  coun- 
try which  was  afterwards  called  Boootia. 
Hence  the  Greek  tragedians,  in  plays  of 
which  ancient  Thebes  is  the  scene  ( JSsch. 
Sept.  c.  Theb.  Sophocl.  (Ed.  R.  and  An- 
tig.  Eurip.  Phosniss.),  invariably  speak 
of  the  Thebans  as  KaZfittoi,  Kaifi^Tos 
kt^s.  The  BoQotians  of  Am^  in  Thee- 
saly  expelled  the  Cadmeians  from  the 
region  historically  known  as  Bceotia, 
some  time  (60  years)  after  the  Trojan 
war  ^Thucyd.  i.  12).  The  Cadmeians 
fled  m  various  directions.  They  are 
found  at  Athens  (infr.  v.  57),  at  Bparta 
(inf.  iv.  147),  and  in  Asia  Minor  (inf.  i. 
146).  Some  may  have  fled  to  Histisedtis, 
the  north-western  portion  of  Thessaly, 
a  mountain  tract  watered  by  the  head- 
streams  of  the  Peneus.  Such  regions 
were  not  so  much  coveted  by  the  power- 
ful invaders  as  the  more  fertile  plains. 

*  After  many  vain  attempts  to  force 
an  entrance  by  way  of  the  isthmus,  they 
crossed  the  strait  at  Rhium,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  iBtolians  (Paus.  v.  lii.  5, 
and  ApoUodorus,  ii.  viii.  §  3). 

*  Kiebuhr  (Hist,  of  Rome,  i.  p.  34, 
note  89)  would  read  Kp^rvva  for  K/n}- 
ar&pa  here,  and  understand  Croton  or 
Cortona  in  Etruria.  It  is  certain  that 
Bionysius  so  read  and  understood  (of. 
Dionys.  Ant.  Rom.  i.  26,  p.  69,  Reiske). 
And  the  best  MSS.*  Niebuhr  observes, 


are  defective  in  this  portion  of  Herodo- 
tus, so  that  the  fact  that  there  is  x^o 
variety  .of  reading  in  the  copies  is  of  the 
less  importance.  Dahlmann  (Life  of 
Herod,  ch.  iv.  p.  43,  E.  T.)  and  B&hr, 
(in  loc)  oppose  this  view,  and  maintain 
the  reading  KfniarApa,  There  certainly 
were  Crestonians,  and  they  dwelling  in 
the  vicinity  of  Tyrrhenians  too,  in  the 
tract  sometimes  called  Mygdonia  (vide 
Thucyd.  iv.  109).  But  these  Tyrrhe- 
nians were  themselves  Pelasgi,  as  Thu- 
cvdides  declares  in  the  passage,  and  so 
should  have  spoken  the  same  language 
with  the  Crestonians.  Niebuhr  denies 
that  there  was  any  city  of  Creston  in 
these  parts,  but  in  this  he  contradicts 
Stephen  (ad  voc.  Kp4iirr»v), 

An  insuperable  objection  to  Niebuhr^s 
theory  is  the  assertion  of  Herodotus 
that  the  Pelasgic  people  of  whom  he  is 
speaking  "  formeriy  dwelt  in  the  district 
named  Thessalidtis,  and  were  neighbours 
of  the  Dorians."  He  could  not  possibly 
intend  to  speak  so  positively  of  the  par- 
ticular part  of  Greece  in  which  the  Pe- 
lasgic population  of  Etruria  lived  before 
they  occupied  Italy,  an  event  probably 
anterior  to  the  names  Thessalidtis  and 
Dorians. 

'  Vide  inA»,  vi.  187.  Thucyd.  iv.  109. 
Pausanias,  i.  28.  On  the  migrations  of 
the  Pelasgi,  their  language,  and  ethnic 
character,  see  the  Essay  appended  to 
bookvL 
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barbarous  language.®  If  this  were  really  so,  and  the  entire 
Pelasgic  race  spoke  the  same  tongue,  the  Athenians,  who  were 
certainly  Pelasgi,  must  have  changed  their  language  at  the 
same  time  that  they  passed  into  the  Hellenic  body ;  for  it 
is  a  certain  fact  that  the  people  of  Creston  speak  a  language 
unlike  any  of  their  neighbours,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the 
Placianians,  while  the  language  spoken  by  these  two  people 
is  the  same;  which  shows  that  they  both  retain  the  idiom 
which  they  brought  with  them  into  the  countries  where  they  are 
now  settled. 

58.  The  Hellenic  race  has  never,r  since  its  first  origin,  changed 
its  speech.  This  at  least  seems  evident  to  me.  It  was  a  branch 
of  the  Pelasgic,  which  separated  from  the  main  body,*  and  at 
first  was  scanty  in  numbers  land  of  little  power ;  but  it  gradually 
spread  and  increased  to  a  multitude  of  nations,  chiefly  by  the 
voluntary  entrance  into  its  ranks  of  numerous  tribes  of  bar* 
barians.^  The  Pelasgi,  on  the  other  hand,  were,  as  I  think,  a 
barbarian  race  which  never  greatly  multiplied. 

59.  On  inquiring  into  the  condition  of  these  two  nations, 
Croesus  found  that  one,  the  Athenian,  was  in  a  state  of  grievous 
oppression  and  distraction  under  Pisistratus,  the  son  of  Hippo- 
crates, who  was  at  that  time  tyrant  of  Athens.  Hippocrates, 
when  he  was  a  private  citizen,  is  said  to  have  gone  once  upon  a 
time  to  Olympia  to  see  the  games,  when  a  wonderfiil  prodigy 
happened  to  him.  As  he  was  employed  in  sacrificing,  the 
cauldrons  which  stood  near,  full  of  water  and  of  the  flesh  of  the 
victims,  began  to  boil  without  the  help  of  fire,  so  that  the  water 


•  "  The  Pelasgians  were  a  different  or  more  equal  channelB,  the  verb  used 

nation  from  the  Hellenes:  their  language  is   the  simple   ffxi(^<r9u.     See  ii.  17. 

was  peculiar,  and  not  Greek:  this  asser-  irxt(^M  rpi^Oiirlas  IZobs  {6  NciXos].  Iv. 

tion,  however,  must  not  be  stretched  to  39.    axiCtrai  rit  ffr6fAara  rod  "larpov, 

imply  a  difference  like  that  between  the  The  assertion  of  Herodotus  therefore 

Greek  and  the   Illyrian  or  Thracian.  is,  that  the  Hellenes  branched  from  the 

Nations  whose  languages  were  more  near-  Pelasgi.     Neither  the  ^'s^par^e  des  P^ 

ly  akin  than  the  Latin  and  Greek,  would  lasges  **  of  Larcher,  nor  the  "  discretum 

still  speak  so  as  not  to  be  mutually  un-  2k  relasgico  genere  **  of  Schweighseuser 

derstood;   and  this  is  what  Herodotus  sufficiently  express  this  meaning, 

has  in  his  eye."    (Niebuhr's  Rom.  Hist.  >  Thucydides  explains  further,  that 

vol.  i.  p.  27.)  the  various  tribes  of  Pelasgi  became 

^  iiiroirxi^^^f'  ^"""^  tov  UtKoffyi'  Hellenized  by  the  volimtary    placing 

Kov.    This  is  the  term  which  Herodotus  of  themselves  imder  Hellenic  gmdance, 

uses  when  he  wishes  to  express  the  di-  from  a  conviction  of  the  benefit  that 

vergenoe  of  a  branch  stream  from  the  would  thereby  accrue  to  them  (Thucyd. 

main  ciurent  of  a  river.     Vide  infra,  iv.  i.  3.     iToyofiiyuv  ainohs  ^  i^tki^  h 

56.    "Zfiiofios  8i  Vip^os  tcvrayubs   iiir4-  riis  AWas  ir6K9iSf  Koff  iKdurrovs  1f9ii  rp 

(T  X  >  ^y"  T  a  1  fikv  iLx6  rov  Bopva$4r€OSt  fc.  6fJuKl<f  fiaAAov  Ka\€ia$eu  'EXAi^kot). 
T.  X.     When  the  river  divides  into  two 
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overflowed  the  pots.  Chilon  the  Lacedsemonian,  who  happened 
to  be  there  and  to  witness  the  prodigy,  advised  Hippocrates,  if 
he  were  unmarried,  never  to  take  into  his  house  a  wife  who 
could  bear  him  a  child ;  if  he  akeady  had  one,  to  send  her  back 
to  her  friends ;  if  he  had  a  son,  to  disown  him.  Chilon's  advice 
did  not  at  all  please  Hippocrates,  who  disregarded  it,  and  soo(ie 
time  after  became  the  father  of  Pisistratus.  This  Pisistratus,  at 
a  time  when  there  was  civil  contention  in  Attica  between  the 
party  of  the  Sea-coast  headed  by  Megacles  the  son  of  Alcmaeon, 
and  that  of  the  Plain  headed  by  Lycurgus^  one  of  the  Aristolaids, 
formed  the  project  of  making  himself  tyrant^  and  with  this  view 
created  a  third  party.*  Gathering  together  a  band  of  partisans, 
and  giving  himself  out  for  the  protector  of  the  Highlanders,  he 
contrived  the  following  stratagem.  He  wounded  himself  and 
his  mules,  and  then  drove  his  chariot  into  the  market-place, 
professing  to  have  just  escaped  an  attack  of  his  enemies,  who 
had  attempted  his  life  as  he  was  on  his  way  into  the  country. 
He  besought  the  people  to  assign  him  a  guard  to  protect  his 
person,  reminding  them  of  the  glory  which  he  had  gained  when 
he  led  the  attack  upon  the  Megarians,  and  took  the  town  of 
Nissea,^  at  the  same  time  performing  many  other  exploits.  The 
Athenians,  deceived  by  his  story,  appointed  him  a  band  of 
citizens  to  serve  as  a  guard,  who  were  to  carry  clubs  instead 
of  spears,  and  to  accompstny  him  wherever  he  went.  Thus 
strengthened,  Pisistratus  broke  into  revolt  and  seized  the  citadeL 
In  this  way  he  acquired  the  sovereignty  of  Athens,  which  he 
continued  to  hold  without  disturbing  the  previously  existing 
oflSces  or  altering  any  of  the  laws.  He  administered  the  state 
according  to  the  established  usages,  and  his  arrangements  were 
wise  and  salutary. 


'  Th^re  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  ^lation,  t.  e.  before  B.C.  594.   Mr.  Qrote 

local  factions  must  also  have  been  poll-  justly  observes  that  distinction  gained 

tical  parties.    Indeed  one  of  them,  that  five  and  thirty  years  before  would  have 

of  the  Highlanders  {birtpdKptoi),  is  iden-  availed  Pisistratus  but  little  in  the  party 

tified  by  Herodotus  himself  with  the  conflicts  of  this  peri#d.     The  objection 

demus  or  Democratical  party.    The  two  that  he  could  not,  when  so  young,  be 

others  are  connected  by  Plutarch  (Solon,  said  with  any  propriety  to  have  captured 

c.  13),  and  on  groimds  of  probability,  Kissea  is  not  so  weU  founded,  for  a  young 

with  the  Oligarchical  and  the  Moderate  officer  may  lead  a  storming  party,  or 

party.     (See  the  Essays  appended  to  even  command  at  the  siege  of  a  town  not 

Book  y.  Essay  ii.)  the  chief  object  of  the  war,  and  in  either 

'  Plutarch  mentions  a  war  between  case  would  be  said  to  have  captured  the 

Athens  and  Me^ra,  under  the  conduct  place.    The  chief  scene  of  this  war  was 

of  Solon,  in  which  Pisistratus  was  said  Salamis.     (See  Mr.  Grote's  history,  voU 

to  have  distinguished  himself  (Solon,  c.  iii,  p.  205,  note). 
8),  as  having  occurred  before  Solon's  le- 
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60.  However,  after  a  little  time,  the  partisans  of  Megacles 
and  those  of  Lycurgus  agreed  to  forget  their  differences,  and 
united  to  drive  him  out.  So  Pisistratus,  having  by  the  means 
described  first  made  himself  master  of  Athens,  lost  his  power 
again  before  it  had  time  to  take  root  No  sooner,  however,  was 
h^  departed  than  the  factions  which  had  driven  him  out 
quarrelled  anew,  and  at  last  Megacles,  wearied  with  the  struggle, 
sent  a  herald  to  Pisistratus,  with  an  offer  to  re-establish  him  on 
the  throne  if  he  would  marry  his  daughter.  Pisistratus  con- 
sented, and  on  these  terms  an  agreement  was  concluded  between 
the  two,  after  which  they  proceeded  to  devise  the  mode  of  his 
restoration.  And  here  the  device  on  which  they  hit  was  the 
silliest  that  I  find  on  record,  more  especially  considering  that 
the  Greeks  have  been  from  very  ancient  times  distinguidied 
from  the  barbarians  by  superior  sagacity  and  fireedom  from 
foohsh  simpleness,  and  remembering  that  the  persons  on  whom 
this  trick  was  played  were  not  only  Greeks  but  Athenians,  who 
have  the  credit  of  surpassing  all  other  Greeks  in  cleverness. 
There  was  in  the  Paeanian  district  a  woman  named  Phya,^  whose 
height  only  fell  short  of  four  cubits  by  three  fingers'  breadth, 
and  who  was  altogether  comely  to  look  upon.  This  woman  they 
clothed  in  complete  armour,  and,  instructing  her  as  to  the 
carriage  which  she  was  to  maintain  in  order  to  beseem  her  part» 
they  placed  her  in  a  chariot  and  drove  to  the  city.  Heralds  had 
been  sent  forward  to  precede  her,  and  to  make  proclamation  to 
this  effect :  "  Citizens  of  Athens,  repeive  again  Pisistratus  with 
firiendly  minds.  Minerva,  who  of  all  men  honours  him  the 
mosty  herself  conducts  him  back  to  her  own  citadel."  This 
they  proclaimed  in  all  directions,  and  immediately  the  rumour 
spread  throughout  the  country  districts  that  Minerva  was  bring- 
ing back  her  favourite.     They  of  the  city  also,  fully  persuaded 


^  It  is  related  that  this  Phya  wbjb  the  ance  of  the  God  Pan  to  Phidij^ides  a 

daughter  of  a  certain  Socrates,  and  made  little  before  the  battle  of  Mmthon, 

a  livelihood  by  sellkig  chaplets,  y A  that  which  Herodotus  himself  states  to  have 

she  was  afterwards  married  by  Pisistra-  been  received  as  true  by  the  Athenians 

tus  to  his  son  Hipporchus,  which  seems  (vi.  105).    He  might  have  compared  also 

improbable.     (See  Clitodem.  Fr.  the  story  of  the  gigantic  phantom-war- 


Z^ 


rior  at  Marathon  who  smote  Epizdlus 

Mr.  Grote  has  some  just  remarks  upon  with  blindness  as  he  passed  by  him  to 

the  observations  with  which  Herodotus  strike  the  man  at  his  side  (Uerod.  vi. 

accompanies  the  story  of  Phya.  It  seems  117),  and  that  of  the  appearance  of  the 

clear  that  the  Greeks  of  the  ^ge  of  Pisis-  two  superhuman  hoplites  in  the  battle 

tratus  fully  believed  in  the  occasional  with  the  Persians  at  Delphi,  whom  the 

presence  upon  earth  of  the  Gods.    Mr.  Delphians  recognised  for  their  local  he- 

Grote  refers  to  the  weU-known  appear-  roes,  Phylacus  and  Antonoiis  (viiL  38-9). 
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that  the  woman  was  the  veritable  goddesB,  prostrated  themselves 
before  her,  and  received  Pisistratus  back. 

61.  Pisistratus,  having  thus  recovered  the  sovereignty,  mar- 
ried, according  to  agreement,  the  daughter  of  Megacles.  As, 
however,  he  had  already  a  family  of  grown  up  sons,  and  the 
AlcmseonidaD  were  supposed  to  be  under  a  curse,*  he  determined 
that  there  should  be  no  issue  of  the  marriage.  His  wife  at 
first  kept  this  matter  to  herself,  but  after  a  time,  either  her 
mother  questioned  her,  or  it  may  be  that  she  told  it  of  her  own 
accord.  At  any  rate,  she  informed  her  mother,  and  so  it  reached 
her  father's  ears.  Megacles,  indignant  at  receiving  an  affront  from 
such  a  quarter,  in  his  anger  instantly  made  up  his  difierences 
with  the  opposite  faction,  on  which  Pisistratus,  aware  of  what 
was  planning  against  him,  took  himself  out  of  the  country. 
Arrived  at  Eretria,  he  held  a  council  with  his  children  to  decide 
what  was  to  be  done.  •  The  opinion  of  Hippias  prevailed,  and  it 
was  agreed  to  aim  at  regaining  the  sovereignty.  The  first  step 
was  to  obtain  advances  of  money  from  such  states  as  were  under 
obligations  to  them.  By  these  means  they  collected  large  smms 
from  several  countries,  especially  from  the  Thebans,  who  gave 
them  far  more  than  any  of  the  rest.  To  be  brief,  time  passed, 
and  all  was  at  length  got  ready  for  their  return.  A  band  of 
Argive  mercenaries  arrived  from  the  Peloponnese,  tod  a  certain 
Naxian  named  Lygdamis,  who  volunteered  his  services,  was 
particularly  zealous  in  the  cause,  supplying  both  men  and 
money. 

62.  In  the  eleventh  year  of  their  exile  the  family  of  Pisis- 
tratus set  sail  £rom  Eretria  on  their  return  home.  They  made 
the  coast  of  Attica,  near  Marathon,  where  they  encamped,  and 
were  joined  by  their  partisans  from  the  capital  and  by  numbers 
from  the  country  districts,  who  loved  tyranny  better  than  free- 
dom. At  Athens,  while  Pisistratus  was  obtaining  funds,  and 
even  after  he  landed  at  Marathon,  no  one  paid  any  attention  to 
his  ptoceedinga  When,  however,  it  became  known  that  he  had 
left  Marathon,  and  was  marching  upon  the  city,  preparations 
were  made  for  resistance,  the  whole  force  of  the  state  was  levied, 
and  led  against  the  returning  exiles.    Meantime  the  army  of 


*  Vide  infnt,  ▼.  70-1 ;  Thucyd.  L  126;  with  them  after  he  had,  by  a  pledge  to 

Plut.  Solon,  c.  12.    The  curse  rested  on  spare  their  liyes,  induced  them  to  leave 

them  upon  acoount  of  their  treatment  of  the  saored  precinct  of  Minerva  in  the 

the  paitifluiB  of  Cylon.     The  archon  of  Acropolis,  but  also  slew  a  number  at^ 

the  time,  Megacles,  not  only  broke  faith  the  altar  of  the  Eumenides. 
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Book  I. 


Pisistratus,  which  had  broken  up  from  Marathon,  meeting  their 
adversaries  near  the  temple  of  the  Pallem'an  Minerva,*  pitched 
their  camp  opposite  them.  Here  a  certain  soothsayer,  Amphi- 
lytus  by  name,  an  Acamanian,'  moved  by  a  divine  impuke, 
came  into  the  presence  of  Fisistratas,  and  approaching  him 
uttered  this  prophecy  in  the  hexameter  measure : — 

"  Now  has  the  cast  been  made,  the  net  is  out-spread  in  tiie  water, 
Through  the  moonshiny  night  the  tunnies  will  enter  the  meshes.'' 

63.  Such  was  the  prophecy  uttered  under  a  divine  inspira- 
tion. Pisistratus,  apprehending  its  meaning,  declared  that  he 
accepted  the  oracle,  and  instantly  led  on  his  army.  The 
Athenians  from  the  city  had  just  finished  their  midday  meal, 
after  which  they  had  betaken  themselves,  some  to  dice,  others 
to  sleep,  when  Pisistratus  with  his  troops  fell  upon  them  and  put 
them  to  the  rout  As  soon  as  the  flight  began,  Pisistratus  be- 
thought himself  of  a  most  wise  contrivance,  whereby  the 
Athenians  might  be  induced  to  disperse  and  not  unite  in  a  body 
any  more.  He  mounted  his  sons  on  horseback  and  sent  them 
on  in  front  to  overtake  the  fugitives,  and  exhort  them  to  be  of 
good  cheer,  and  return  each  man  to  his  home.  The  Athenians 
took  the  advice,  and  Pisistratus  became  for  the  third  time 
master  of  Athens.® 


^  PaU^n^  was  a  vUlage  of  Attica,  near 
Qargettus,  which  is  the  modem  (jorito 
(Leake,  Demi  of  Attica,  p.  45).  It  was 
famous  for  its  temple  of  Minerva,  which 
was  of  such  magnificence  as  to  be  made 
the  subject  of  a  special  treatise  by  The- 
mison,  whose  book,  entitled  Fallenis,  is 
mentioned  by  Athensus  (vi.  6,  p.  235). 
The  exact  site  of  the  ancient  village 
seems  to  be  a  place  about  1^  miles 
south-west  of  Garitdy  where  there  are 
extensive  remains  (Leake,  ibid.). 

^  Yidckenaer  proposed  to  read  6  *Aicap- 
iffhs  (Ionic  form  of  'Axapvths)  the  AcJuw- 
nuxn,  for  5  *Afcaf>i'3ky,  the  JLcarmmion.  Lar- 
oher  argued  in  favour  of  this  reading, 
while  Oronovius  considered  that  6  Axap- 
ichp  might  have  the  meaning  of  "the 
Achamian."  So  too  Schweighieuser, 
who  renders  **  Acaman,  sivepotiut  Achar- 
nfnsis,**  The  vicinity  of  Achamse  to 
Palldn^  is  a  circumsatnce  of  some  weight 
on  this  side  of  the  question.  And  it  is 
certain  that  Plato  calls  Amphilytus  a 
compatriot  (Theag.  p.  124),  and  that 
Clement  calls  him  an  Athenian  (Strom. 
I.  i.  p.  398).    But  on  the  other  hand 


Acamania  was  ftunous  for  soothsayers, 
especially  at  this  period.  It  is  only  ne- 
cesflAry  to  mention  Mqristias,  the  Acar- 
nanian  soothsayer,  at  liiermopylas,  and 
Hippomachus,  the  Leucadian  (Leucas 
was  on  the  coast  of  Acamania)  at  Pla- 
t»a.  (Vide  infra,  vii.  221,  and  ix.  38.) 
*  Mr.  Orote  is  of  opinion  that  "the 
proceedings"  throughout  this  stmggle 
*'  have  altogether  the  air  of  a  concerted 
betrayal "  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p. 
143).  Such,  however,  is  clearly  not  the 
opinion  of  Herodotus.  And  as  the  Ale- 
mseonidse  were  undoubtedly  at  the  head 
of  afiiEurs,  and  knew  that  they  had  no- 
thing to  hope,  but  everything  to  fear, 
from  the  success  of  Pisistratus,  it  seems 
quite  inconceivable  that  they  should 
have  voluntarily  betrayed  the  state  into 
his  hands.  It  is  prejudice  to  suppose 
that  the  popular  party  alone  can  never 
lose  groimd  bv  its  own  fault,  or  without 
a  betrayal.  The  fact  seems  to  have  been 
that  at  this  time,  before  the  weight  of  a 
tyranny  had  been  felt,  many,  as  Hero- 
dotus says,  "  loved  tyranny  better  than 
freedom/'  and  the  mass  were  indifferent. 
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64.  Upon  this  he  set  himself  to  root  his  power  more  firmly,  by 
iJie  aid  of  a  numerous  body  of  mercenaries,  and  by  keeping  up 
a  fuU  exchequer,  partly  supplied  from  native  sources,  partly  from 
tiie  countries  about  the  river  Strymon.*  He  abo  demanded  host- 
ages from  many  of  the  Athenians  who  had  remained  at  home,  and 
not  left  Athens  at  his  approach  ;  and  these  he  sent  to  Naxos, 
which  he  had  conquered  by  force  of  arms,  and  given  over  into 
the  charge  of  Lygdamis.^  Farther,  he  purified  the  island  of 
Delos,  according  to  the  injunctions  of  an  oracle,  after  the  follow- 
ing fashion.  All  the  dead  bodies  which  had  been  interred  within 
sight  of  the  temple  he  dug  up,  and  removed  to  another  part  of 
the  isle.*  Thus  was  the  tyranny  of  Pisistratus  established  at 
Athens,  many  of  the  Athenians  having  fallen  in  the  battle,  and 
many  others  having  fled  the  country  together  with  the  son  of 
Alcmaeon. 

65.  Such  was  the  condition  of  the  Athenians  when  Croesus 
made  inquiry  concerning  them.^    Proceeding  to  seek  informa- 


Besides,  Piristratus  was  considered  as  in 
a  great  measure  the  champion  of  demo- 
cracy, and  his  return  was  looked  on  by 
his  countrymen  with  much  the  same 
feelings  as  those  wherewith  the  French 
regarded  that  of  Napoleon  from  Elba  in 
1815. 

•  The  revenues  of  Pisistratus  were 
derived  in  part  from  the  income-tax  of 
five  per  cent,  which  he  levied  from  his 
subjects  (Thucyd.  vi.  54.  *Adriyalovs 
fficoflT^v  vpcurffififpoi  r&P  yiyvofiivoty), 
in  part  probably  from  the  silver-mines 
at  Laurium,  which  a  little  later  were  so 
remarkably  productive  (Herod,  vii.  144). 
He  had  also  a  third  source  of  revenue,  of 
which  Herodotus  here  speaks,  consisting 
i^parently  either  of  lands  or  mines  lying 
near  the  Strymon,  and  belonging  to  him 
probably  in  his  private  capacity.  That 
part  of  Thrace  was  famous  for  its  gold 
and  silver  mines  (infr.  v.  17,  2^,  vi.  46; 
Thucyd.  iv.  105;  Strab.  vii.  p.  481). 
Hr.  Qrote  has,  I  think,  mistaken  the 
meaning  of  this  passage  (vol.  iv.  p.  145, 
note  *).  '*  HercKiotus,"  he  says,  "  tells 
us  that  Pisistratus  brought  mercenary 
soldiers  from  the  Strymon,  but  that  he 
levied  the  money  to  pay  them  in  Attica: 
lppi(mff^  r^v  rvpamflZa  hrucoipouri  rt 
iroAAot<ri,  xai  xP^Mt^^^^vv  ovy6touri,  r&r 
ItJkv  abrSBwi  r&y  H  hird  ^rpitfiovos  iro- 
rcL/iov  awUvrmv"  The  arguments  by 
which  he  defends  his  translation  (vol.  vii. 
App.  pp.  5B8,  569,  3rd  Edition)  seem  to 
me  beside  the  point.  Thidgenitwe^rw  .  . 


(TvyiSyruy,  cannot  possibly  refer  to  the 
datioe  iiriKo^pouri, 

^  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this  ac- 
count of  the  establishment  of  Lygdamis 
in  Naxos  with  the  statements  of  Aris- 
totle on  the  subject.  According  to  Aris- 
totle, the  revolution  which  placed  him 
upon  the  throne  was  of  home  growth, 
and  scarcely  admitted  of  the  interference 
of  a  foreigner.  Telestagoras,  a  man  be- 
loved by  the  common  people,  had  been 
grossly  injured  and  insulted  by  some 
youths  belonging  to  the  oligarchy  which 
then  ruled  Naxos.  A  general  outbreak 
was  the  consequence,  and  the  common 
people  under  Lygdamis,  who  though  by 
birtn  an  aristocrat,  placed  himself  at 
their  head,  overcame  the  oligarchy,  and 
made  Lvgdamis  king.  (See  the  Frag- 
ments of  Aristotle  in  Miiller's  Frag.  Hist. 
Or.  vol.  iL  p.  155,  Fr.  168,  and  compare 
Arist.  Pol.  V.  V.  §  1.)  It  is  of  course 
quite  possible  that  Pisistratus  may  have 
lent  Lygdamis  some  aid ;  but  if  we  ac- 
cept Anstotle's  account,  which  seems 
too  circumstantial  to  be  false,  we  must 
consider  Herodotus  to  have  been  altoge- 
ther mistaken  in  his  view  of  the  matter. 

*  Compare  Thucyd.  iii.  104. 

*  The  emlwwsy  of  droesus  cannot  pos- 
sibly havo  been  subsequent  to  the  final 
establishment  of  Pisistratus  at  Athens, 
which  was  in  B.C.  542  at  the  earliest. 
(See  Clinton's  F.  H.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  252-4.) 
It  probably  occurred  during  his  first 
term  of  power. 
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tion  concerning  the  Lacedaemonians,  he  leamt  that,  after  pass- 
ing through  a  period  of  great  depression,  they  had  lately  been 
victorious  in  a  war  with  the  people  of  Tegea ;  for,  during  the 
joint  reign  of  Leo  and  Agasicles,  kings  of  Sparta,  the  Lace- 
daemonians, successfiil  in  all  their  other  wars,  suflfered  continual 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Tegeans.  At  a  still  earlier  period 
they  had  been  the  very  worst  governed  people  in  Greece,  as 
well  in  matters  of  internal  management  as  in  their  relations 
towards  foreigners,  from  whom  they  kept  entirely  aloof.  The 
circumstances  which  led  to  their  being  well  governed  were  the 
following : — Lycurgus,  a  man  of  distinction  among  the  Spartans, 
had  gone  to  Delphi,  to  visit  the  oracle.  Scarcely  had  he  entered 
into  the  inner  fane,  when  the  Pythoness  exclaimed  aloud, 

"  Oh  !  thou  great  Lycurgus,  that  com'st  to  my  beautiful  dwelling; 
Dear  to  Jove,  and  to  all  who  sit  in  the  halls  of  Olympus, 
Whether  to  hail  thee  a  god  I  know  not,  or  only  a  mortal, 
But  my  hope  is  strong  that  a  god  thou  wilt  prove,  Lycurgus." 

Some  report  besides,  that  the  Pythoness  delivered  to  him  the 
entire  system  of  laws  which  are  still  observed  by  the  Spartans. 
The  Lacedaemonians,  however,  themselves  assert  that  Lycurgus^ 
when  he  was  guardian  of  his  nephew,  Labotas,*  king  of  Sparta, 
and  regent  in  his  room,  introduced  them  from  Crete ;  •  for  as 
soon  as  he  became  regent,  he  altered  the  whole  of  the  existing 
customs,  substituting  new  ones,  which  he  took  care  should  be 
observed  by  all.  After  this  he  arranged  whatever  appertained 
to  war,  establishing  the  Enomotiae,  Triacades,  and  Syssitia,* 


*  Since  Labotas  was,  in  all  probability,  truth  seems  to  be  that  Herodotus  has 

noways  related  to  Lycurgus,  being  of  simply  made  a  mistake, 

the  other  royal  house,  and  Lycui^gus  is  *  Aristotle  was  of  this  opinion  (Polit. 

said  by  Aristotle  (Polit.  ii.  vii.  §  2)  and  ii.  vii.  §  1).    tetd  ykp  If  oik  t   teai  X^yc- 

most  ancient  writers  to  have  been  regent  rot  5i  rh  irXuara  fi9fiifiri<r$ai  riip 

f(ir  Charilaiis,  it  has  been  proposed  (Mar-  KfntrtK^v  iroXirc/ar  ^  rAv  Aok^iwp  .  .  . 

sham.  Can.  Chron.  p.  428)  to  read — Av-  koI  y^p  r6v  AvKovpyoyj  ^tc  r^v  hrirpo^ 

Kovpyoy  hrtrpowtiffcun-a  iZt\<fnli4ov  fikr  irc/oy  r^y  Xapi\dou  rov  $affi\4»s  jraroXi- 

^MVToD,     ficuriKtdoyros    8i    '2iraprrir4t0y  iritv  an-cS^/AifO'c,  r6r%  rbv  frKnarop  5iO- 

AcdpjSfl^Tca).      Larcher  approves  of  this  rpiy^u  xp6^^^  **P^  "^^  Kpinrniv. 

emendation,  and  translates  accordingly*  '  That  the  iyotfiorlai  were  divisions  of 

Clinton  also  is  satisfied  with  it.  (F.  H.  the  Spartan  cohort  {A6xos)  is  proved  by 

vol.  L  p.  144,  note  •».)     But  in  the  first  the  concurrent  testimony  of  Thucydides 

place  the  reading  in  Herodotus  is  at  least  (v.  68)  and  Xenophon  (Hellen.  vi.  iv. 

as  old  as  Pausanias,  who  says,  ''Hero-  §  12;  Rep.  Lac  zi.  §  4).     Thucydides 

dot  us  in  his  discourse  of  CroBsus  asserts  says  the  \6xos  contained  four  pente- 

that  Labotas  in  his  boyhood  had  for  costyes  and  512  men,  the  penteoostys 

guardian  Lycurgus  the  lawgiver."  (Paus.  four  enomoties,   and  128  men.    Xeno- 

III.  iL  §  3.)    AjQd  secondly,  the  altera-  phon  gives  but  two  pentecostyes  to  the 

tion  would  not  remove  the  difficulty.  k6xos,  and  two  enomoties  to  the  pente- 

For  Labotas  was  dead  seventy  years  be-  costys.    It  is  probable  that  the  Spartans 

fore  Charilaiis  mounted  the  throne.  The  had  changed  the  oi^ganlzation  of  their 
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besides  which  he  instituted  the  senate,'  and  the  ephoralty.® 
Such  was  the  way  in  which  the  lAcedaemonians  became  a  well- 
governed  people. 

66.  On  the  death  of  Lycurgus  they  built  him  a  temple,  and 
ever  since  they  have  worshipped  him  with  the  utmost  reverence. 
Their  soil  being  good  and  the  population  numerous,  they  sprang 
up  rapidly  to  power,  and  became  a  flourishing  people.  In  con- 
sequence they  soon  ceased  to  be  satisfied  to  stay  quiet ;  and, 
regarding  the  Arcadians  as  very  much  their  inferiors,  they  sent 
to  consult  the  oracle  about  conquering  the  whole  of  Arcadia. 
The  Pythoness  thus  answered  them : 

''  Grayest  thou  Arcady  ?  Bold  is  thy  craving.    I  shaU  not  content  it. 
Mfuiy  the  men  that  in  Arcady  dweU,  whose  food  is  the  acorn — 
They  will  neyer  allow  thee.    It  is  not  I  that  am  niggard. ' 
I  wul  ^ye  thee  to  danoe  in  Tegea,  with  noisy  foot-^. 
And  with  the  measuring  line  mete  out  the  glorious  champaign." 

When  the  LacedaBmonians  received  this  reply,  leaving  the  rest 
of  Arcadia  untouched,  they  marched  against  the  Tegeans,  carry- 
ing with  them  fetters,  so  confid^it  had  this  oracle  (which  was, 
in  truth,  but  of  base  metal)  made  them  that  they  would  enslave 
the  Tegeans.  The  battle,  however,  went  against  them,  and 
many  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands.  Then  these  persons,  wearing 
the  fetters  which  they  had  thelliselves  brought,  and  fastened 


army  during  the  interval.  The  word 
ipw/torla  implies  that  its  members  were 
bound  together  by  a  common  oath.  Cf. 
Hesych.  in  yoo.  iyufiorla^-^diu  rts  9tk 

Of  the  rpiriKdZts  nothing  seems  to  be 
Imown.  They  may  have  been  also  divi- 
sions of  the  army — but  divisions  con- 
fined to  the  camp,  not  existing  in  the 
field. 

The  word  trwrtrlria  would  seem  in  this 
place  not  to  have  its  ordinary  sigilifica- 
tion,  "common  meals"  or  "messes," 
but  to  be  Implied  to  the  "  set  of  persons 
who  were  appointed  to  mess  together." 
In  Sparta  itself,  each  "mess"  usually 
consisted  of  15  persons.  This  was  pro- 
bably the  case  also  in  the  camp.  civU 
and  military  arrangements  in  Sparta 
being  mixed  up  inseparably.  If  so,  the 
rpniKiis  may  have  containea  two  messes. 

^  It  is  quite  inoonceiyable  that  Lycur- 
guB  should  in  any  sense  have  instituted 
the  senate.  If  it  ever  comes  to  pass  in 
a  monarchy  that  the  council  of  the  no- 
bles ceases  to-  be  a  power  in  the  state, 
it  does  not  owe  its  re-establishment  to 
royal,  or  ^tiost-royal  authority.  Nothing 

VOL.  I. 


leas  than  a  revolution  can  recover  it* 
Compare  the  history  of  Rome  under  the 
last  Tarquin.  Lycurgus  appears  to  have 
made  scarcely  any  changes  in  the  comti* 
tution.  What  he  did  was  to  alter  the 
customs  and  habits  of  the  people.  Wit*i 
re^^ard  to  the  senate,  its  institution  wai 
pnmitive,  and  we  can  scarcely  imagine 
that  it  had  ever  dropped  out  of  use.  Af», 
however,  the  whole  Spartan  constitution 
was  considered  to  be  the  work  of  Lycur- 
gus, all  its  parts  came  by  degrees  to  be 
assigned  to  him. 

*  The  institution  of  the  Ephoralty  is 
ascribed  to  Lycui^g^  by  Xenophon  (De 
Bep.  Laced,  viii.  3),  Satyrus  (ap.  Diog. 
Laert.  i.  68),  and  the  author  of  the  let- 
ters ascribed  to  Plato  (£p.  viii.).  Plu- 
tarch (Lycurg.  c.  7),  and  Aristotle  (Po- 
lit.  y.  9,  §  1)  assign  it  to  Theopompus. 
These  conflicting  statements  are  best  re- 
conciled by  considering  that  the  epbors 
existed  as  a  magistracy  at  least  from 
the  time  of  Lycui^^s,  but  obtained  an 
entirely  new  position  in  the  reign  of 
Theopompus.  (Cf.  Thirlwall's  Hist,  of 
Oreeoe,  vol.  i.  p.  H54,  and  see  the  Essays 
appended  to  Book  V.  Essay  i.) 
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together  in  a  string,  measured  the  Tegean  plain  as  they  executed 
their  labours.  The  fetters  in  which  they  worked,  were  still,  in 
my  day,  preserved  at  Tegea  where  they  hung  round  the  walls  of 
the  temple  of  Minerva  Alea.* 

67.  Throughout  the  whole  of  this  early  contest  with  the 
Tegeans,  the  LacedaBmonians  met  with  nothing  but  defeats ;  but 
in  the  time  of  Croesus,  under  the  kings  Anaxandrides  and  Aristo, 
fortune  had  turned  in  their  favour,  in  the  manner  which  I  will 
now  relate.  Having  been  worsted  in  every  engagement  by 
their  enemy,  they  sent  to  Delphi,  and  inquired  of  the  oracle 
what  god  they  must  propitiate  to  prevail  in  the  war  against  the 
T^eans.  The  answer  of  the  Pythoness  was,  that  before  they 
could  prevail,  they  must  remove  to  Sparta  the  bones  of  Orestes, 
the  son  of  Agamemnon.^  Unable  to  discover  his  burial-place, 
they  sent  a  second  time,  and  asked  the  god  where  the  body  of 
the  hero  had  been  laid.  The  following  was  the  answer  they 
received : — 

**  Level  and  smooth  k  the  plain  where  Arcadian  Tegea  standeth ; 
There  .two  winds  are  ever,  by  strong  necessity,  blowing. 
Counter-stroke  answers  stroke,  and  evil  lies  upon  evil. 
There  all-teeming  Earth  doth  harbour  the  son  of  Atridea ; 
Bring  thou  him  to  thy  city,  and  then  be  Tegea*s  master." 

After  this  reply,  the  LacedsBmonians  were  no  nearer  discovering 
the  burial-place  than  before,  though  they  continued  to  search 
for  it  diligently ;  until  at  last  a  man  named  Lichas,  one  of  the 
Spartans  called  Agathoergi,  found  it  The  Agathoergi  are 
citizens  who  have  just  served  tiieir  time  among  the  knights. 
The  five  eldest  of  the  knights  go  out  every  year,  and  are  bound 
during  the  year  after  their  discharge,  to  go  wherever  the  State 
sends  them,  and  actively  employ  themselves  in  its  service.' 


.   '  Hinerva  Alea  was  an  Arcadian  God-  of  Alemena  from  Haliartus  to  Sparta 

dess.    She  was  worshipped  at  Mantinea,  (Plut.  de  Socr.  Oen.  p.  577,  E.). 

Manthyrea,  and  Alea,  as  well  as  at  Te-  >  It  is  difficult  to  reooncile  this  pas- 

eea.     Her  temple  at  Tegea  was  purticu-  sage  with  the  statement  of  Xenophon 

hirly  magnificent.    See  the  description  concerning  the  mode  of  election  of  the 

in  Pausanias  (VIII.  xlvii.  §  1-2).     The  knights  (DeRep.  Laced,  iv.3.).    Xeno- 

name  Alea  does  not  appear  to  be  a  local  phon  says  the  ephors  choose  three  Iv- 

appellative,  like  Assesia  (supra,  ch.  19),  'rayp4Taij  who  each  selected  a  hundred 

lUldnis  (ch.  52),  &c.,  but  rather  a  title,  youths,   which  seems  at  first  sight  to 

signifying  *  protectress ' — lit.  ' '  she  who  miply  that  the  whole  body  of  the  knights 

gives  escape,  was  renewed  annually.    It  is  impossible 

^  Compare  the  removal  of  the  bonee  to  suppose  that  no  more  than  five  retired 

of  Tisameuus  from  Helic^   to   Sparta  each  year.    Such  an  arrangement  would 

(Pausan.  vii.  i.  §  3) ;  of  Theseus  from  have  soon  made  the  knights  a  body  of 

Scyros  to  Athens  (ib.  iii.  iii.  §  6) ;   of  old  men.     Possibly  the  Ephors  of  each 

Rhesus  from  the  plain  of  Troy  to  Am-  year  appointed  HippagretSB  who  drew 

phipolis  (Polyien.  Strateg.  vL  53);  and  out  the  list  of  knignts  afresh,  having 
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68.  Lichas  was  one  of  this  body  when,  partly  by  good  luck, 
jMirtly  by  his  own  wisdom,  he  discovered  the  burial-place. 
Intercourse  between  the  two  States  existing  just  at  this  time, 
he  went  to  Tegea,  and,  happening  to  enter  into  the  workshop  of 
a  smith,  he  saw  him  forging  some  iron.  As  he  stood  marvelling 
at  what  he  beheld,^  he  was  observed  by  the  smith  who,  leaving 
oflf  his  work,  went  up  to  him  and  said, 

"  Certainly,  then,  you  Spartan  stranger,  you  would  have  been 
wonderfully  surprised  if  you  had  seen  what  I  have,  since  you 
make  a  marvel  even  of  the  working  in  iron.  I  wanted  to  make 
myself  a  well  in  this  room,  and  began  to  dig  it,  when  what 
think  you  ?  I  came  upon  a  coffin  seven  cubits  long.  I  had 
never  believed  that  men  were  taller  in  the  olden  times  than 
they  are  now,  so  I  opened  the  coffin.  Tlie  body  inside  was  of 
the  same  length :  I  measured  it,  and  filled  up  the  hole  again." 

Such  was  the  man's  account  of  what  he  had  seen.  The  other, 
on  turning  the  matter  over  in  his  mind,  conjectured  that  this 
was  the  body  of  Orestes,  of  which  the  oracle  had  spoken.  He 
guessed  so,  because  he  observed  that  the  smithy  had  two  bellows, 
which  he  understood  to  be  the  two  winds,  and  the  hammer  and 
anvil  would  do  for  the  stroke  and  the  counter-stroke,  and  the 
iron  that  was  being  wrought  for  the  evil  lying  upon  evil.  This 
he  imagined  might  be  so  because  iron  had  been  discovered  to 
the  hurt  of  man.  Full  of  these  conjectures,  he  sped  back  to 
Sparta  and  laid  the  whole  matter  before  his  countrymen.  Soon 
after,  by  a  concerted  plan,  they  brought  a  charge  against  him, 
and  began  a  prosecution.  Lichas  betook  himself  to  T^ea,  and 
on  his  arrival  acquainted  the  smith  with  his  misfortune,  and 
proposed  to  rent  his  room  of  him.  The  smith  refused  for  some 
time ;  but  at  last  Lichas  persuaded  him,  and  took  up  his  abode 


power  to  scratch  offthe  roll  such  as  they  •  Herodotus  means  to  represent  that 

thought  unworthy,  and  to  place  others  the  foi^ng  of  iron  was  a  novelty  at  tlie 

upon  it,  the  five  senior  members  only  time.    Brass  was  known  to  the  Greeks 

being  incapable  of  re-appointment.   The  before  iron,  as  the  Homeric  poems  suffi- 

greater  number  of  the  knights  would  ciently  indicate.    Cf.  also  Hesiod.  Op. 

usually  be  re-appointed,  but  besides  the  et  Dies,  150-1. 

five  eldest  who  necessarily  retired,  the  .  .. .      ,          ,      ,         ,,        ,, 

ffipp-pte  would  omit  anjr  whom  they  ^^^^^'^^^"H^TafT'ot  r  tT, 

thought  unfit  for  the  service.    All  ac-  '^     vUi\po^. 
counts  agree  in  representing  the  knights 

as  the  picked  2^uM  of  Sparta.   (Xenoph.  and  Lucretius, 

1.  B.  c.  Plutarch.  Lye.  c.  25.     Eustath.  ^p^^,^  ^^s  makai  ferri  oognitta  usus"  (v.  1292). 
ad  n.  e.  23.)    The  substitution  of  older 

.  men  by  Leonidas  before  Thermopylie  Hence  smithies  were  termed  x«^<*a» 

*  ( infrh,  vii.  205,  and  note  ad  loc.)  was  ex-  x<^^^  as  in  this  instance,— and  smiths 

oeptional.  Xa^«<^* 
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in  it.  Then  he  opened  the  grave,  and  collecting  the  bones, 
returned  with  them  to  Sparta.  From  henceforth,  whenever  the 
Spartans  and  the  Tegeans  made  trial  of  each  other's  skill  in 
arms,  the  Spartans  always  had  greatly  the  advantage ;  and  by 
the  time  to  which  we  are  now  come  they  were  masters  of  moat 
of  the  Peloponnese. 

69.  Croesus,  informed  of  all  these  circumstances,  sent  mes- 
sengers to  Sparta,  with  gifts  in  their  hands,  who  were  to  ask  the 
Spartans  to  enter  into  alliance  with  him.  They  received  strict 
injunctions  as  to  what  they  should  say,  and  on  their  arrival  at 
Sparta  spake  as  follows : — 

"•Croesus,  king  of  the  Lydians  and  of  other  nations,  has  sent 
US  to  speak  thus  to  you;  *0h!  Lacedaemonians,  the  god  has 
bidden  me  to  make  the  Greek  my  friend ;  I  therefore  apply  to 
you,  in  conformity  with  the  oracle,  knowing  that  you  hold  the 
first  rank  in  Greece,  and  desire  to  become  your  friend  and  ally 
in  all  true  faith  and  honesty.' " 

Such  was  the  message  which  Croesus  sent  by  his  heralds. 
The  Lacedaemonians,^  who  were  aware  beforehand  of  the  reply 
given  him  by  the  oracle,  were  full  of  joy  at  the  coming  of  the 
messengers,  and  at  once  took  the  oaths  of  friendship  and  alliance : 
this  they  did  the  more  readily  as  they  had  previously  contracted 
certain  obligations  towards  him.  They  had  sent  to  Sardis  on 
one  occasion  to  purchase  some  gold,  intending  to  use  it  on  a 
statue  of  Apollo — the  statue,  namely,  which  remains  to  this 
day  at  Thomax  in  Laconia,*  when  Croesus,  hearing  of  the  matter, 
gave  them  as  a  gift  the  gold  which  they  wanted. 

70.  This  was  one  reason  why  the  Lacedaemonians  were  so 
wUling  to  make  the  alliance :  anotlier  was,  because  Croesus  had 
chosen  them  for  his  friends  in  preference  to  all  the  other 
Greeks.  They  therefore  held  themselves  in  readiness  to  come 
at  his  summons,  and  not  content  with  so  doing,  they  further 
had  a  huge  vase  made  in  bronze,  covered  with  figures  of  animals 


^  Pausanias  declares  that  the  gold  ob-  explanation  cannot  be  given  of  the  pas- 

tained  of  Croesna  by  the  I-iacedacmonians  sage  of  Theopompus  (Fr.  219.))  which 

was  used  in  fact  upon  a  statue  of  ApoHo  distinctly  asserts  that  the  original  object 

at  Amyclee  (III.  z.  §  10).    Larcher,  and  of  the  Lacedeemonians  was  to  buy  gold 

Siebelis  (ad  Pausan.  1.  s.  c.)  remark  that  for  the  Amycltean  statue.   One  intereet- 

this  does  not  in  reality  contradict  Hero-  ing  fact  is  learnt  from  this  writer,  vis.: 

dotus,  since  he  only  states  the  intention  that  the  gold  was  used  to  cover  the  face 

of  the  Spartans,  which  Pausanias  reco-  of  the  statue,  which  was  of  colossal  size, 

guises,  while  the  latter  gives  in  addition  45  feet  high,  according  to  Pausanias  (m* 

-  their  tic*.  adx.  §  2).. 

This  is  no  doubt  true.    But  the  same 
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all  round  the  outside  of  the  rim,  and  large  enough  to  contain 
three  hundred  amphorae,  which  they  sent  to  Croesus  as  a  return 
for  his  present*  to  them.  The  vase,  however,  never  reached 
Sardis.  Its  miscarriage  is  accounted  for  in  two  quite  different 
yrajs.  The  Lacedaemonian  story  is,  that  when  it  reached 
Samos,  on  its  way  towards  Sardis,  the  Samians  having  know- 
ledge of  it,  put  to  sea  in  their  ships  of  war  and  made  it  their 
prize.  But  the  Samians  declare,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  who 
had  the  vase  in  charge,  happening  to  arrive  too  late,  and  learn- 
ing that  Sardis  had  fallen  and  that  Croesus  was  a  prisoner,  sold 
it  in  their  island,  and  the  purchasers  (who  were,  they  say,  pri- 
vate persons)  made  an  offering  of  it  at  ihe  shrine  of  Juno  :*  the 
sellers  were  very  likely  on  their  return  to  Sparta  to  have  said 
that  they  had  been  robbed  of  it  by  the  Samians.  Such,  then, 
was  the  fate  of  the  vase. 

71.  Meanwhile  Croesus,  taking  the  oracle  in  a  wrong  sense, 
led  his  forces  into  Cappadocia,  fully  expecting  to  defeat  Cyrus 
and  destroy  the  empire  of  the  Persiana  -  While  he  was  still 
engaged  in  making  preparations  for  his  attack,  a  Lydian  named 
Sandanis,  who  had  always  been  looked  upon  as  a  wise  man,  but 
who  after  this  obtamed  a  very  great  name  indeed  among  his 
countrymen,  came  forward  and  counselled  the  king  in  these 
words: 

"  Thou  art  about,  oh  1  king,  to  make  war  against  men  who 
wear  leathern  trousers,  and  have  all  their  other  garments  of 
leather;*  who  feed  not  on  what  they  like,  but  on  what  they 
can  get  from  a  soil  that  is  sterile  and  unkindly ;  who  do  not 
indulge  in  wine,  but  drink  water ;  who  possess  no  figs  nor  any- 
thing else  that  is  good  to  eat  If,  then,  thou  conquerest  them, 
what  canst  thou  get  firom  them,  seeing  that  they  have  nothing 
at  all  ?  But  if  they  conquer  thee,  consider  how  much  that  is 
precious  thou  wilt  lose :  if  they  once  get  a  taste  of  our  pleasant 
things,  they  will  keep  such  hold  of  them  that  we  shall  never  be 
able  to  make  them  loose  their  grasp.  For  my  part,  I  am  thank- 
ful to  the  gods,  tiiat  they  have  not  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  the 
Persians  to  invade  Lydia." 

Croesus  was  not  persuaded  by  this  speech,  though  it  was  true 
enough ;  for  before  the  conquest  of  Lydia,  the  Persians  pos- 
sessed none  of  the  luxuries  or  delights  of  life. 


•  Vide  infra,  iL  182. 

*  For  a  description  of  the  Persian  dress,  see  note  on  oli«  135. 
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72.  The  Cappadocians  are  known  to  the  Greeks  by  the  name 
of  Syrians.^  Before  the  rise  of  the  Persian  power,  they  had 
been  subject  to  the  Modes;  but  at  the  present  time  they  were 
within  the  empire  of  Cyrus,  for  the  boundary  between  the 
Median  and  the  Lydian  empires  was  the  river  Halys.  This 
s^eam,  which  rises  in  the  mountain  country  of  Armenia,  runs 
•first  through  Cilicia ;  afterwards  it  flows  for  a  while  with  the 
Matieni  on  the  right,  and  the  Phrygians  on  the  left :  then,  when 
they  are  passed,  it  proceeds  with  a  northern  course,  separating 
the  Cappadocian  Syrians  from  the  Paphlagonians,  who  occupy 
the  left  bank,  thus  forming  the  boundary  of  almost  the  whole 
of  Lower  Asia,  from  the  sea  opposite  Cyprus  to  the  Euxine. 
Just  there  is  the  neck  of  the  peninsula,  a  journey  of  five  days 
across  for  an  active  walker.^ 


^  Vide  infra,  viL  72.  The  Cappado- 
cians of  Herodotus  inhabit  the  country 
bounded  by  the  Euxine  on  the  north, 
the  Halys  on  the  weet,  the  Armenians 
apparently  on  the  east  (from  whom  the 
Ouppadocians  are  clearly  distinguished, 
vii.  72-3),  and  the  Matieni  on  the  south. 

It  has  been  usual  to  consider  the  fact 
that  the  Cappadocians  were  always  called 
Syrians  by  the  Qreeks  (supra,  ch.  6,  infra, 
vii.  72;  Strab.  xii.  p.  788;  Dionys.  Pe- 
rieg.  ver.  772;  Scylax.  p.  80;  Ptol.  v.  6; 
Apollon.  Rhod.  ii.  946 ;  Eustatb.ad  Dion. 
Per.)  as  almost  indisputable  eyidence  of 
their  being  a  Semitic  race.  (Prichard's 
researches  into  the  Phys.  Hist,  of  Man- 
kind, vol.  ill.  p.  561 ;  Bimsen's  Philoso- 
phy of  Univ.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  10.)  But 
there  are  strong  groimds  for  questioning 
this  conclusion.  See  the  Critical  Essays, 
Essay  zi..  On  the  Ethnic  Affinities  of  the 
Nations  of  Western  Asia. 

In  the  Persian  inscriptions  Cappado- 
cia  is  mentioned  imder  the  name  of  Ka- 
tapatuka,  and  appeared  to  be  assigned 
wider  limits  than  those  given  in  Hero- 
dotus. (See  Col.  Rawlinson's  Memoir 
on  the  Behistun  Inscription.  Vol.  II. 
p.  95. )  No  countries  are  named  between 
Armenia  and  Ionia  but  Cappadocia  and 
Saparda,  which  together  fill  up  the  whole 
of  Asia  Minor  except  the  western  coast. 
See  the  three  enumerations  of  the  Per- 
sian provinces  in  the  inscriptions  of  Da- 
rius (pages  197,  280,  and  294  of  the  first 
volume  of  Col.  Rawlinson's  Memoir),  and 
compare  the  notes  on  the  Babylonian 
text  (vol.  iii.  p.  zix.). 

*  Herodotus  tells  us  in  one  place  (iv. 
101)  that  he  reckons  the  day's  journey 
at  200  stadia,  that  is  at  about  23  of  our 


miles.  If  we  regard  this  as  the  measure 
intended  here,  we  must  consider  that 
Herodotus  imagined  the  isthmus  of  Na- 
tolia  to  be  but  115  miles  across,  165  miles 
short  of  the  truth.  It  must  be  observed, 
however,  that  the  ordinary  day's  jour- 
ney cannot  be  intended  by  the  6B6s 
tif((Cvtp  &f  8p(.  The  &i^p  €v(ayo5  is  not 
the  mere  common  traveller.  He  is 
the  lightly-equipped  pedestrian,  and  his 
da^'s  journey  must  be  estimated  at  some- 
thmg  considerably  above  200  stades. 
M%jor  Rennell,  in  his  comments  on  the 
passage  (Qeogr.  of  Herod,  p.  190),  made 
an  allowance  on  this  account,  and  reck- 
oned the  day's  journey  of  the  *' active 
walker  "  at  about  30  miles.  Even  thus, 
however,  the  error  of  Herodotus  remain- 
ed very  considerable — a  mistake  of  130, 
instead  of  165,  miles.  Dahlmann  (Life 
of  Herod.,  pp.  72-3.  E.  T.)  endeavours  to 
vindicate  Herodotus  from  having  erred 
at  all.  He  remarks  that  the  story  of 
Phidippides  (Herod,  vi.  106)  proves  that 
the  trained  runners  OifitpoipifAoi)  of  the 
period  could  travel  from  50  to  60  miles 
a  day,  and  supposes  Herodotus  to  allude 
to  certain  known  cases  in  which  the 
isthmus  had  been  traversed  in  five  days. 
But  1.  it  does  not  seem  correct  to  regard 
the  iu^p  c0^(0fof  as  the  same  with  the 
ilfi9poSp6fjLos,  and  2.  Herodotus  appears 
to  speak  not  of  any  particular  case  or 
oases,  but  generally  of  all  lightly  equip- 
ped pedestrians.  He  cannot  therefore 
be  rightly  regarded  as  free  from  mistake 
in  the  matter.  Probably  he  considered 
the  isthmus  at  least  100  miles  narrower 
than  it  really  is. 

It  renders  such  a  mistake  the  less  sur- 
prising to  find  that  Pliny,  after  all  the 
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73.  There  were  two  motives  which  led  Croesus  to  attack 
Cappadocia :  firstly,  he  coveted  the  land,  which  he  wished  to 
add  to  his  own  dominions ;  but  the  chief  reason  was,  that  he 
wanted  to  revenge  on  Cyrus  the  wrongs  of  Astyages,  and  was 
made  confident  by  the  oracle  of  being  able  so  to  do :  for  the 
Astyages,  son  of  Cyaxares  and  king  of  the  Modes,  who  had  been 
dethroned  by  Cyrus,  son  of  Cambyses,  was  Croesus'  brother  by 
marriage.  This  marriage  had  taken  place  under  circumstances 
which  I  will  now  relate.  A  band  of  Scythian  nomads,  who  had 
left  their  own  land  on  occasion  of  some  disturbance,  had  taken 
refuge  in  Media.  Cyaxares,  son  of  Phraortes,  and  grandson  of 
Deioces,  was  at  that  time  king  of  the  country.  Recognising 
them  as  suppliants,  he  began  by  treating  them  with  kindness, 
and  coming  presently  to  esteem  them  highly,  he  intrusted  to 
their  care  a  number  of  boys,  whom  they  were  to  teach  their 
language  and  to  instruct  in  the  use  of  the  bow.  Time  passed, 
and  the  Scythians  employed  themselves,  day  after  day,  in  hunt- 
ing, and  always  brought  home  some  game ;  but  at  last  it  chanced 
that  one  day  they  took  nothing.  On  their  return  to  Cyaxares 
with  empty  hands,  that  monarch,  who  was  hot-tempered,  as  he 
showed  upon  the  occasion,  received  them  very  rudely  and  in- 
sultingly. In  consequence  of  this  treatment,  which  they  did  not 
conceive  themselves  to  have  deserved,  the  Scythians  determined 
to  take  one  of  the  boys  whom  they  had  in  charge,  cut  him  in 
pieces,  and  then  dressing  the  flesh  as  they  were  wont  to  dress 
tliat  of  the  wild  animals,  serve  it  up  to  Cyaxares  as  game :  after 
which  they  resolved  to  convey  themselves  with  all  speed  to 
Sardis,  to  the  court  of  Alyattes,  the  son  of  Sadyattes.  The  plan 
was  carried  out:  Cyaxares  and  his  guests  ate  of  the  flesh 
prepared  by  the  Scythians,  and  they  themselves,  having  ac- 
complished their  purpose,  fled  to  Alyattes  in  the  guise  of 
suppliants. 


additional  information  derived  from  the  hand,  is  to  b#  compared  to  the  Kdsid,  or 

expedition  of  Alexander  and  the  Roman  foot-measenger  of  the  present  day,  who, 

occupation,  estimated  the  distance  at  no  in  fine  weather  and  over  a  tolerably  easy 

more  than  200  Roman,  or  less  than  190  oountry,  ought  to  accomplish  50  miles 

British  miles.    (Plin.  vi.  2.)  per  diem.    It  may  be  doubted,  however, 

[The  day's  journey  of  Herodotus,  men-  considering  the  rugged  character  of  the 

tioned  in  iv.  101,  refers  to  the  regular  range  of  Taurus  and  its  branches,  if  the 

caravan  stage  performed  by  loaded  ca-  most  active  K^id  could  pass  from  Tar- 

mels  or  mules,  and  is  correetly  enough  es-  sus  on  the  Mediterranean  to  Samsoon 

ti mated  at  200  Olympic  stadia.      The  on  the  Euxine— estimated  by  Erato- 

averoce  length  of  such  a  stage  at  the  pre-  sthenes  (Strab.  ii.  I)  at  3000  stadia- in 

sent^'&y  is  6/arsaAAs,  or  about  22}  English  lees  than  10  days.— U.C.R.] 
miles.    The  iffi§po9p6fAost  on  the  other 
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74.  Afterwards,  on  the  refusal  of  Alyattes  to  give  up  his 
suppliants  when  Cyaxares  sent  to  demand  them  of  him,  war 
broke  out  *  between  the  Lydians  and  the  Medes,  and  continued 
for  five  years,  with  various  success.  In  the  course  of  it  the 
Medes  gained  many  victories  over  the  Lydians,  and  the  Lydians 
also  gained  many  victories  over  the  Medes.  Among  their  other 
battles  there  was  one  night  engagement.  As,  however,  the 
balance  had  not  inclined  in  favour  of  either  nation,  another 
combat  took  place  in  the  sixth  year,  in  the  course  of  which,  just 
as  the  battle  was  growing  warm,  day  was  on  a  sudden  changed 
into  night.  This  event  had  been  foretold  by  Thales,  the  Mile- 
sian, who  forewarned  the  lonians  of  it,  fixing  for  it  the  very 
year  in  which  it  actually  took  place.^  The  Medes  and  Lydians, 
when  they  observed  the  change,  ceased  fighting,  and  were  alike 
anxious  to  have   terms  of  peace   agreed  on.     Syennesis^  of 


'  Mr.  Grote  remarks  that  **  the  pas- 
sage of  nomadic  hordes  from  one  govern- 
ment in  the  Elast  to  another  has  been 
always,  and  is  even  down  to  the  present 
day,  a  frequent  cause  of  dispute  between 
the  different  governments:  they  are  va- 
luable both  as  tributaries  and  as  sol- 
diers." And  he  proceeds  to  give  instances 
(vol.  iii.  p.  310,  note  1 ).  But  one  cannot 
but  suspect  the  whole  story  to  be  either 
pure  invention,  or  a  distorted  represen- 
tation of  the  fact,  that  some  of  the  Scy- 
thians whom  Cyaxares  had  expelled  from 
Media  fled  westward  and  took  service 
with  the  Lydian  king.  (See  the  subject 
discussed  in  the  Essay  <'  On  the  Early 
Chronology  and  History  of  Lydia.") 

^  Various  years  have  been  assigned  as 
the  true  date  of  this  eclipse.  Among 
the  ancients,  Pliny  (ii.  xii.)  placed  it  01. 
48.  4  (B.C.  584;,  Clemens  Alexandrinus 
(Stromat.  i.  p.  354)  in  01.  50.  1  Cb.c. 
579).  Of  modems,  Volney  inclines  to 
B.C.  625,  Bouhier  and  Larcher  to  b.o. 
597,  Mr.  Clinton  to  b.o.  603,  Ideler  and 
Mr.  Qrote  to  b.c.  610,  Des  Vignoles  and 
Mr.  Bosanquet  to  B.C.  585.  Mr.  Grote 
says  that  ''recent  calculations  made  by 
Oltmanna  from  the  newest  astronomicid 
tables,  and  more  trustworthy  than  the 
calculations  which  preceded,  have  shown 
that  the  eclipse  of  610  B.a  fulfils  the 
oonditions  required,  and  that  the  other 
eclipses  do  not "  (Orote's  Hist,  of  Qreeoe, 
vol.  iii.  p.  312,  note).  Mr.  Bosanquet 
(Fall  of  Nineveh,  p.  14)  depends  on  the 
itill  more  recent  oalculations  of  Mr.  Hind 
and  Mr.  Airey. 

That  Thales  predicted  this  eolipse  was 


asserted  by  Aristotle's  disciple,  Eudemus 
(Clem.  Alex.  1.  s.  c),  as  also  by  Cic.  (de 
Div.  i.  49)  and  Pliny  (ii.  12).  Another 
prediction  is  ascribed  to  him  by  Aristotle 
himself  (Polit.  i.  v.),  that  of  a  good  olive- 
crop.  A  third  by  Nicolas  of  Damascus 
(p.  68,  Orelli).  Anaxagoras  was  said 
to  have  foretold  the  fall  of  an  aerolite 
(Arist.  Meteorol.  i.  7). 

[The  prediction  of  this  eclipse  by 
Thales  may  fairly  be  classed  with  the 
prediction  of  a  good  olive-crop  or  of  the 
fall  of  an  aerolite.  Thales,  indeed,  could 
only  have  obtained  the  requisite  know- 
ledge for  predicting  eclipses  from  the 
Chaldseans,  and  that  the  science  of  these 
astronomers,  although  sufficient  for  the 
investigation  of  lunar  eclipses,  did  nut 
enable  them  to  calculate  solar  eclipses^ 
dependent  as  such  a  calculation  is,  not 
only  on  the  determination  of  the  period 
of  recurrence,  but  on  the  true  projection 
also  of  the  track  of  the  sun's  shadow 
along  a  particular  line  over  the  surface 
of  the  earth — may  be  inferred  from  our 
finding  that  in  the  astronomical  canon 
of  Ptolemy,  which  was  compiled  from 
the  Chaldsan  renters,  the  observations 
of  the  moon's  eclipse  are  alone  entered. — 
HC.R.] 

^  The  name  Syennesis  is  common  to 
all  the  kings  of  Cilicia  mentioned  in  his- 
tory. Vide  infra,  v.  118;  vii.  98;  Xe- 
noph.  Anab.  i.  ii.  §  25;  MatAijl,  Pers. 
324.  It  has  been  supposed  not  to  be 
really  a  name,  but,  like  Pharaoh,  a  title. 
Cf.  Bahr  in  loc. 

[The  Cuneiform  inscriptions  do  not 
assist  us  in  determining  whether  Syeu*^ 
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Cilicia,^  and  Labynetus*  of  Babylon,  were  the  persons  who 
mediated  between  the  parties,  who  hastened  the  taking  of  the 
oaths^  and  brought  about  the  exchange  of  espousals.     It  was 


nesis  was  a  title  or  a  proper  name.  The 
only  cuneiform  name  which  has  any  re- 
semblance to  it  is  that  of  Sienij  who  was 
king  of  Iktffdn,  a  province  contiguous  to 
Cilicia,  under  the  first  Tiglathpileser  of 
Assyria,  in  about  b.c.  1120.  The  kings 
of  Cilicia  mentioned  by  the  Greeks  are  of 
a  much  later  date,  being  the  respective 
contemporaries  of  Cyaxares,  Buius, 
Xerxes,  and  Artaxerxes  Ibiemon. — 
H.  C.  R.J 

'  Cilicia  had  become  an  independent 
state,  either  by  the  destruction  of  Assy- 
Ha,  or  in  the  course  of  her  decline  after 
the  reign  of  Esarhaddon.  Previously, 
she  had  been  included  in  the  dominions 
of  the  Assyrian  kings. 

[Cicilia  is  first  mentioned  in  the  Cu- 
neiform inscriptions  about  B.C.  711,  Sar- 
gon,  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign,  having 
sent  an  expedition  against  Ambris,  the 
son  of  Khuliya,  who  was  hereditary  chief 
of  Tuhai  (the  southern  slopes  of  Taurus), 
and  upon  whom  the  Assyrian  monarch 
is  said  at  an  earlier  period  to  have  be- 
stowed the  country  of  Cilicia  (£At/a A)  as 
the  dowry  of  his  daughter  Martik.  Am- 
briSf  it  appears,  regardless  of  this  alliance 
and  of  the  favour  with  which  he  was 
treated  by  Sargon,  had  cultivated  rela- 
tions with  the  Kings  of  Mumk  and  Tora- 
rat  (Meshech  and  Ararat,  or  the  Moschi 
and  Armenia),  who  were  in  revolt  against 
Assyria,  and  thus  drew  on  himself  the 
hostility  of  the  great  king.  His  chief 
city,  Bit'BiwutaSf  was  taken  and  sacked, 
and  he  himself  was  brought  a  prisoner 
to  Nineveh,  Assyrian  colonists  being 
sent  to  occupy  the  country. 

In  the  reign  of  Sennacherib,  about 
B.C.  701,  Cilicia  again  revolted  and  was 
reduced,  a  vast  number  of  the  inhabitants 
being  carried  off  to  Nineveh  to  assist,  in 
concert  with  Chaldaran,  Aramaean,  Sy- 
rian, and  Armenian  captives,  in  building 
that  famous  palace  of  which  the  ruins 
have  lately  been  excavated  at  Koyunjik. 

Esarhaddon  also  again  attacked  Ci- 
licia in  about  b.c.  685,  and  took  and 
plimdered  21  large  cities  belonghig  to 
the  country.  Cilicia  is  said  in  this  pas- 
sage to  be  a  wooded  and  mountainous 
region  above  Tabal  (Tubal  of  Scripture). 

When  Polyhistor  describee  as  conti- 
nuous events  under  the  reign  of  Sen- 
nacherib— the  repulse  by  the  Assyrians 
of  a  Greek  invasion  of  Cilicia,  the  erec- 


tion of  a  trophy  on  the  spot  to  comme- 
morate the  monarch's  exploitti,  and  the 
subsequent  building  of  Tarsus — he  is 
probably  confounding  together  three  in- 
dependent matters  belonging  to  three 
distinct  periods  of  history ;  for  the  only 
hostile  contact  of  the  Greeks  and  Assy- 
rians recorded  in  the  inscriptions,  took 
place  under  Sargon,  while  Sennacherib's 
trophy  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean 
refers  to  the  conquest  of  Phoenicia  and 
the  defeat  of  the  Egyptians,  and  not  to 
any  repulse  of  the  Greeks;  and  Tarsus, 
again,  instead  of  being  built  by  Senna- 
cherib, may  be  conjectured  from  a  pas- 
aage  in  the  annals  of  Esarhaddon,  to 
have  been  founded  by  the  latter  monarch 
after  the  conquest  of  Sidon.  A  city  at 
any  rate  named  after  Esarhaddon,  was 
built  at  this  period  with  the  assistance 
of  the  kings  of  Phoenicia  and  the  Greek 
kings  of  Cyprus,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  peopled  with  colo- 
nists from  the  far  East. 

The  son  of  Esarhaddon,  about  ten 
years  later,  appears  for  the  fourth  time 
to  have  overrun  Cilicia  previous  to  his 
attack  on  Aradus,  but  the  passage  in  the 
annals  of  this  king  referring  to  the  expe- 
dition in  question  is  too  defective  to  be 
turned  to  much  historical  aocount. 

Bochart  supposes  the  name  of  Cilicia 
to  be  derived  from  the  Hebrew  root  p/PI, 
and  to  have  been  given  to  the  country 
on  account  of  its  rugge<l  and  stony  cha- 
racter ;  but  the  Hebrew  Khalak,  although 
applied  to  "stones,"  signifies  properly, 
"  to  be  smooth  "or  **  polished,"  and  is 
thus  singularly  inapplicable  to  Cilicia. 
There  are,  indeed,  no  grounds  whatever 
for  assigning  a  Semitic  etymology  to  the 
name.  The  ancient  Cilicians  in  all  pro- 
bability belonged  to  the  same  Scythic 
family  as  the  neighbouring  races  of  Me- 
sheoh  and  Tubal.- H.C.R.] 

^  The  Babylonian  monarch  at  this 
time  was  either  Nabopolassar  or  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. (See  the  Astronomical  Car 
non.)  Neither  of  these  names  is  properly 
Hellenized  by  Labynetus.  Labynetus 
is  undoubtedly  the  Nabunahid  of  the  in- 
scriptions, the  Nabonadius  of  the  Canon, 
the  Nabonnedus  of  Beroeus  and  Mega- 
sthenes.  There  was  only  one  king  of  the 
name  between  Nabonassar  (b  c  747)  and 
Cyrus.  He  reigned  17  years,  from  b.c. 
555  to  B.C.  538.    If  the  name  bare  be 
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they  who  advised  that  Alyattes  should  give  his  daughter 
Aryenis  in  marriage  to  Astyages  the  son  of  Cyaxares,  knowing, 
as  they  did,  that  without  some  sure  bond  of  strong  necessity, 
there  is  wont  to  be  but  little  security  in  men's  covenants.  Oaths 
are  taken  by  these  people  in  the  same  way  as  by  the  Greeks, 
except  that  they  make  a  slight  flesh  wound  in  their  arms,,, 
from  which  each  sucks  a  portion  of  the  other's  blood.* 

75.  Cyruahad  captured  this  Astyages,  who  was  his  mother's 
father,  and  kept  him  prisoner,  for  a  reason  which  I  shall  bring 
forward  in  another  part  of  my  history.  This  captiure  formed  the 
ground  of  quarrel  between  Cyrus  and  Croesus,  in  consequence  of 
which  Croesus  sent  his  servants  to  ask  the  oracle  if  he  should 
attack  the  Persians ;  and  when  an  evasive  answer  came,  fancying 
it  to  be  in  his  favour,  carried  his  arms  into  the  Persian  territory. 
When  he  reached  the  river  Haljrs,  he  transported  his  army 
across  it,  as  I  maintain,  by  the  bridges  which  exist  there  at  the 
present  day;®  but,  according  to  the  general  belief  of  the 
Greeks,''  by  the  aid  of  Thales  the  Milesian.  The  tale  is,  that 
Croesus  was  in  doubt  how  he  should  get  his  army  across,  as  the 
bridges  were  not  made  at  that  time,  and  that  Thales,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  camp,  divided  the  stream  and  caused  it  to 
flow  on  both  sides  of  the  army  instead  of  on  the  left  only.  This 
he  effected  thus: — Beginning  some  distance  above  the  camp, 
he  dug  a  deep  channel,  which  he  brought  round  in  a  semicircle, 
so  that  it  might  pass  to  rearward  of  tlie  camp ;  and  that  thus 
the  river,  diverted  from  its  natural  course  into  the  new  channel 
at  the  point  where  this  left  the  stream,  might  flow  by  the  station 


not  a  mistake  of  our  author's,  this  Laby-  are  more  likely  to  have  been  of  the  mo- 

netus  must  have  been  a  prince  of  the  dem  type.     By  his  use  of  the  plural 

royal  house,  sent  in  command  of  the  number  in  this  place  we  may  conclude, 

Babylonian  contingent,  of  whom  nothing  that  on  the  route  to  which  he  refers  the 

else  is  known.    He  might  be  a  son  of  river  was  crossed  by  two  bridges,  advan- 

Nabopolassar.  tage  being  taken  of  its  separation  into 

^  Vide  iofni,  iv.  70,  and  Tacit.  Annal.  two  channels.      This  is  the  case  now  at 

zii.  47.  Bafra,  on  the  route  between  Samsun  and 

•  The  Halys  {Kizil  Irmak)  is  fordable  Sindp^,  which  is  not  unlikely  to  have 

at  no  very  great  distance  from  its  mouth  been  the  point  at  which  Croesus  passed 

(Hamilton's  Asia  Minor,  vol.  i.  p.  327),  the  river.    The  fact  of  the  double  chan- 

but  bridges  over  it  are  not  unfrequent  nel  may  have  given  rise  to  the  story 

(ibid.  p.  297,  411).    These  are  of  a  very  about  Thales. 

simple  construction,  consisting  of  planks  ^  L&rcher  (vol.  i.  p.  313)  remarks  that 

laid  across  a  few  slender  beams,  extend-  this  opinion  held  its  ground  notwith- 

ing  from  bank  to  bank,  without  any  pa-  standing  the  opposition  of  Herodotus, 

rapet.     Bridges  with  stone  piers  have  It  is  spoken  of  as  an  indisputable  fact 

existed  at  some  former  period  (;ib .  p.  326 ),  by  the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  (Nubes, 

buttheybelon^probablyto  Roman,  and  18),  by  Lucian  (Hippias,  §2,  vol.  vii. 

not  to  an^  earlier  times.    The  ancient  p.  295),  and  by  Diogenes  Laertiua  (i, 

constructions  mentlDned  by  Herodotus  38), 
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of  the  army,  and  afterwards  fall  again  into  the  ancient  bed.  In 
this  way  the  river  was  split  into  two  streams,  which  were  both 
easily  fordable.  It  is  said  by  some  that  the  water  was  entirely 
drained  off  from  the  natural  bed  of  the  river.  But  I  am  of  a 
different  opinion ;  for  I  do  not  see  how,  in  that  case,  they  could 
have  crossed  it  on  their  return. 

76.  Having  passed  the  Halys  with  the  forces  under  his  com- 
mand, Croesus  entered  the  district  of  Cappadocia  which  is  called 
Pteria.^  It  lies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  of  Sin6p6  ®  upon 
the  Euxine,  and  is  the  strongest  position  in  the  whole  country 
thereabouts.  Here  Croesus  pitched  his  camp,  and  began  to 
ravage  the  fields  of  the  Syrians.  He  besieged  and  took  the 
chief  city  of  the  Pterians,  and  reduced  the  inhabitants  to 
slavery:  he  likewise  made  himself  master  of  the  surrounding 
villages.  Thus  he  brought  ruin  on  the  Syrians,  who  were  guilty 
of  no  offence  towards  him.  Meanwhile,  Cyrus  had  levied  an 
army  and  marched  against  Croesus,  increasing  his  numbers  at 
every  step  by  the  forces  of  the  nations  that  lay  in  his  way. 
Before  beginning  his  march  he  had  sent  heralds  to  the  lonians, 
with  an  invitation  to  them  to  revolt  from  the  Lydian  king: 
they,  however,  had  refiised  compliance.  Cyrus,  notwithstanding, 
marched  against  the  enemy,  and  encamped  opposite  them  in 
the  district  of  Pteria,  where  the  trial  of  strength  took  place 
between  the  contending  powers.  The  combat  was  hot  and 
bloody,  and  upon  both  sides  the  number  of  the  slain  was  great ; 
nor  had  victory  declared  in  favour  of  either  party,  when  night 
came  down  upon  the  battle-field.  Thus  both  armies  fought 
valiantly. 

77.  Croesus  laid  the  blame  of  his  ill  success  on  the  number 
of  his  troops,  which  fell  very  short  of  the  enemy;  and  as  on  the 
next  day  Cyrus  did  not  repeat  the  attack,  he  set  off  on  his  return 
to  Sardis,  intending  to  collect  his  allies  and  renew  the  contest  in 


'  Pteria  in  Herodotus  is  a  district,  not  Asiatic  strongholds,  as  to  a  certain  Me- 
a  city,  as  Larcher  supposes  (not.  ad  loc.).  dian  city,  and  to  the  acropolis  of  Baby- 
Its  capital  (  "  the  city  of  the  Pterians  " )  Ion.  rSteph.  Byz.  1.  s.  c.) 
may  have  borne  the  same  name,  as  Ste-  *  Sindp^,  which  recent  events  have 
phen  seems  to  have  thought  (ad  voc.  once  more  made  famous,  was  a  colony 
nr«p(a),  but  this  is  uncertain.  The  site  of  the  Milesians,  founded  about  b.c.  630 
cannot  possibly  be  AtBoghdr-Keuit  where  (infra,  iv.  12).  It  occupied  the  neck  of 
M.  Texier  places  it  (Asie  Mineure,  vol.  i.  a  smtdl  peninsula  projecting  into  the 
pp.  222-4),  for  the  connexion  of  the  name  Euxine  towards  the  north-east,  in  lat. 
with  Sinop^,  both  in  Herodotus  and  in  42°,  long.  35*^,  nearly.  The  ancient 
Stephen,  implies  that  Pteria  was  near  town  has  been  completely  ruined,  and 
the  coast.  A  name  resembling  Pteria  the  modem  is  built  of  its  fragments 
seems  to  have  been  given  to  several  (Hamilton's  Asia  Minor,  vol.  i.  p.  317-9). 
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the  spring.  He  meant  to  call  on  the  Egyptians  to  send  him 
aid,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  alliance  which  he  had  con- 
cluded with  Amasis,^  previously  to  his  league  with  the  Lacedae- 
monians. He  intended  also  to  summon  to  his  assistance  the 
Babylonians,  under  their  king  Labynetus,^  for  they  too  were 
bound  to  him  by  treaty :  and  further,  he  meant  to  send  word  to 
Sparta,  and  appoint  a  day  for  the  coming  of  their  succours. 
Having  got  together  these  forces  in  addition  to  his  own,  he 
would,  as  soon  as  the  winter  was  past  and  springtime  come, 
miirch  once  more  against  the  Persians.  With  these  intei^tions 
Croesus,  immediately  on  his  return,  despatched  heralds  to  his 
various  allies,  with  a  request  that  they  would  join  him  at  Sardis 
in  the  course  of  the  fifth  month  from  the  time  of  the  departure 
of  his  messengers.  He  then  disbanded  the  army-j-consisting  of 
mercenary  troops — which  had  been  engaged  with  the  Persians 
and  had  since  accompanied  him  to  his  capital,  and  let  them 
depart  to  their  homes,  never  imagining  that  Cyrus,  after  a  battle 
in  which  victory  had  been  so  evenly  balanced,  would  venture  to 
march  upon  Sardis. 

78.  While  Croesus  was  still  in  this  mind,  all  the  suburbs  of 
Sardis  were  found  to  swarm  with  snakes,  on  the  appearance  of 
which  the  horses  left  feeding  in  the  pasture-grounds,  and  flocked 
to  the  suburbs  to  eat  them.  The  king,  who  witnessed  the 
unusual  sight,  regarded  it  very  rightly  as  a  prodigy.  He  there- 
fore instantly  sent  messengers  to  the  soothsayers  of  Telmessus,' 


1  The  treaty  of  AmaaiB  with  Croesus  this  king,  however,  the  last  of  the  Baby- 
would  suffice  to  account  for  the  hostility  Ionian  monarcbs,  so  far  as  it  has  been  as 
of  the  Persians  against  Egypt.  (See  note  yet  recovered  from  the  monuments,  is 
on  Book  ii.  ch.  177.)  exclusively  domestic,  and  thus  does  not 

s  Undoubtedly  the  Nabonadius  of  the  enable  us  to  ascertain  what  part  he  took 

Canon,  and  the  Nabunahid  of  the  monu-  in  the  contest  between  Cyrus  and  CnB- 

ments.    The  fact  that  it  was  with  this  bus.— H.C.R.J 

monarch  that  Croesus  made  his  trealy  >  Three  distmct  cities  of  Asia  Minor  are 

helps  greatly  to  fix  the  date  of  the  faU  called  by  this  name.    One  of  them— 

of  Sardis;  it  proves  that  that  event  can-  more  properly  spelt  Termessus — was  in 

not  hav^  happened  earlier  than  B.C.  554.  Pisidia.  (See  Anian.  Exp.  Alex,  i.27, 28, 

For  Nabunahid  did  not  ascend  the  throne  where  the  form  used  is  Tf\fn<rff6s;  and 

till  B.C.  555   (Astron.  Can.)  and  a  full  compare  Strab.  xiii.  p.  952;  P|»l.  v.  5; 

year  must  be  allowed  between  the  con-  Polyb.  xxit  18,  §  4,)    Another  was  in 

elusion  of  the  treaty  and  the  taking  of  Caria,  seven  miles  (60  stades)  from  Ha- 

the  Lydian  capital.  Ucamassus  (Polemon,  Fr.  35),  to  which 

[As  Nebuchadnezsar  had  a  few  years  city  it  was  attached  by  Alexander  (Plin. 
previously  carried  the  Babylonian  arms  H.  N.  v.  29).  The  third  and  most  fa- 
over  all  Western  Asia,  reasserting  the  mons  was,  properly  speaking,  in  Lyoia; 
ancient  Assvrian  supremacv  over  the  but  it  was  so  near  the  confines  of  Caria 
countries  which  touched  the  Mediter-  as  to  be  sometimes  assigned  to  that  coun- 
ranean,  there  is  no  improbabilitv  in  the  try.  (Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.  T«A^ur<r^s; 
existence  of  political  relations  between  compare  Pun.  H.  N.  v.  27 ;  Liv.  xxxvii. 
Croesus  and  Kabunahid.    The  history  of  16;  and  Pomp.  Mel.  i.  15.)  It  has  been 
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to  consult  them  upon  the  matter.  His  messengers  reached  the 
city,  and  obtained  from  the  Telmessicms  an  explanation  of  what 
the  prodigy  portended,  but  fate  did  not  allow  them  to  inform 
their  lord ;  for  ere  they  entered  Sardis  on  their  return,  Croesus 
was  a  prisoner.  What  the  Telmessians  had  declared  was,  that 
Croesus  must  look  for  the  entry  of  an  army  of  foreign  invaders 
into  his  country,  and  that  when  they  came  thej^  would  subdue 
the  native  inhabitants ;  since  the  snake,  said  they,  is  a  child  of 
earth,  and  the  horse  a  warrior  and  a  foreigner.  Croesus  was 
already  a  prisoner  when  the  Telmessians  thus  answered  his 
inquiry,  but  they  had  no  knowledge  of  what  was  taking  place  at 
Sardis,  or  of  the  fate  of  the  monarch. 

^9.  Cyrus,  however,  when  Croesus  broke  up  so  suddenly  fix)m 
his  quarters  after  the  battle  at  Pteria,  conceiving  that  he  had 
marched  away  with  the  intention  of  disbanding  his  army,  con- 
sidered a  little,  and  soon  saw  that  it  was  advisable  for  him  to 
advance  upon  Sardis  with  all  haste,  before  the  Lydians  could 
get  their  forces  together  a  second  time.  Having  thus  deter- 
mined, he  lost  no  time  in  carrying  out  his  plan.  He  marched 
forward  with  such  speed  that  he  was  himself  the  first  to 
annoimce  his  coming  to  the  Lydian  king.  That  monarch, 
placed  in  the  utmost  difficulty  by  the  turn  of  events  which  had 
gone  so  entirely  against  all  his  calculations,  nevertheless  led 
out  the  Lydians  to  battle.  In  all  Asia  there  was  not  at  that 
time  a  braver  or  more  warlike  people.*     Their  manner  of 


doubted  which  of  the  last  two  wa8  the  ten  Telm^ssu^  not  Telmnmis,  as  in  Ar- 
idity famous  for  its  soothsayers.  Col.  rian.  (See  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  22'i 
Leake  decides  in  favour  of  the  Telmessus  et  seqq.;  Fellows's  Asia  Minor,  p.  243 
near  Halicamassus  (Num.  Hell.  Asia,  p.  etseqq. ;  Leake's  Tour,  p.  128;  and 
64;  Journal  of  Philology,  vol.  iv.  p.240),  for  pictorial  representations  consult  the 
but,  as  it  seems  to  me,  on  insufficient  magnificent  work  of  M.  Tezier,  vol.  ilL 
grounds.  The  Lexicographers  (Photius,  plates  166-178.) 

Suidas,   Etym.  Magn.,  &o.)  are  unani-  On  the  celebrity  of  the  Telmissian  di- 

mous  in  giving  the  prophetic  character  viners  see  Arr.  Exp.  Al.  i.  25;  ii.  3;  Cic. 

to  the  Lycian  city ;   and  when   Cicero  De  Div.  i.  41,  42 ;   Plin.  H.  N.  xxx.  1. 

fDe  Div.  i.  41  ^  and  Clement  of  Alexan-  According  to  Clement  of  Alexandria, 

drla  (Strom,  i.  p.  400)  place  the  pro-  their  special  power  lay  in  the  interpreta- 

phetic  i^elmessus  in  Oma,  it  is  quite  tion  of  dreams  (Strom,  i.  16 ;   p.  361). 

possible  that  they  mean  the  same  city.  He  speaks  as  if  their  raputation  still  con- 

(See  Smith's  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Roman  tinued  in  his  own  day.  (Cohort,  ad  Qeat, 

Geography,  vol.  ii.  p.  1122,  and  Mailer's  §  3;  p.  40.) 

Fr  Hist.  Gr.  vol.  iv.  p.  394.)  ^  Mr.  Grote  has  some  good  observa- 

The  Lycian  Telmessus  lay  upon  the  tions  on  the  contrast  b<3tween  the  earlier 

coast  occupying  the  site  of  the  modem  and  the  later  national  character  of  the 

village  of  Makri,  where  are  some  curious  Lydians  and  Phrygians  (Hist,  of  Greece, 

remains,  especially  tombs,  partly  Greek,  vol.  iii.  pp.  289-291).    The  Lydians  did 

partly  native  Lycian.    In  the  Greek  in-  not  become  hfipoZieuroi  (.^sch.  Pers.  40) 

scriptions  at  this  place  the  name  is  writ-  until  after  the  Persian  conquest. 
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BATTLE  IN  THE  PLAIN  BEFORE  SARDIS. 


BookI. 


fighting  was  on  horseback ;  they  carried  long  lances,  and  were 
clever  in  the  management  of  their  steeds. 

80.  The  two  armies  met  in  the  plain  before  Sardis.  It  is  a 
vast  flat,  bare  of  trees,  watered  by  the  Hyllus  and  a  number  of 
other  streams,  which  all  flow  into  one  larger  than  the  rest, 
called  the  Hermus.'  This  river  rises  in  the  sacred  mountain  of 
the  Dindymenian  Mother,^  and  falls  into  the  sea  near  the  town 
of  Phocaea.'^ 

When  Cyras  beheld  the  Lydians  arranging  themselves  in 


*  Sardis  (the  modem  8art)  stood  in 
the  broad  valley  of  the  Hermus  at  a 
point  where  the  hills  approach  each 
other  more  closely  than  in  any  other 
place.  Some  vestiges  of  the  ancient 
town  remain,  but,  except  the  ruins  of 
the  great  temple  of  Cybdle  (infra,  v. 
102),  they  seem  to  be  of  a  late  date 
(Texier,  vol.  iii.  pp.  17-19).  Above  Sar- 
dis, to  the  east,  opens  out  the  plain, 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Cogunus 
with  the  Jlermus,  thus  described  by 
Chandler :  **  The  plain  beside  the  Her- 
mus which  divides  it,  is  well  watered  by 
rills  &om  the  slopes.  It  is  wide,  beauti- 
ful, and  cultivated."  (Travels,  vol.  i 
ch.  Ixxiv.  p.  289.)  Strabo  appears  to 
have  intended  this  by  his  "plain  of 
Cyrus,"  which  adjoined  Phrygia  (xiii.  p. 
929).  See  Rennell's  Geography  of  Weet- 
em  Asia,  vol.  i.  p.  383. 

There  is  a  second  more  extensive  and 
still  richer  plain  below  Sardis,  of  which 
Strabo  also  speaks  [ivoKurai  rf  ir6\€t 
(Sardis)  r6  re  SapSioy^i^  irtilovj  icol  t6 
rov^EpfioVf  Koi  r6  Ka^arpteufdy,  (rvr€XV 
re  ivra  ical  iriyrotp  Jkparra  ire- 
Hmv),  This  plain  is  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  Hyllus  with  the  Hermus, 
and  reaches  from  Magnesia,  the  modem 
Manser,  to  Sardis.  It  is  thus  spoken  of 
by  Sir  C.  Fellows:— "Prom  Manfler  we 
started  before  nine  o'clock,  and  travelled 
across  the  valley  directly  north.  At  two 
miles  distance  we  crossed  the  river  Her- 
mus by  a  bridge,  and  almost  inmiiediately 
afterwards  its  tributary,  the  Hyllus,  by 
a  ferry;  the  latter  is  larger  (?)  than  the 
main  river,  which  it  joins  within  a  fur- 
long of  the  ferry.  The  valley  over  which 
we  continued  to  ride  must  be  at  least 
twelve  miles  directly  across  from  Manser. 
.  .  .  TJie  land  is  excellent,  and  I  scarcely 
saw  a  stone  during  the  first  eighteen 
miles.  Cotton  and  com  grow  ItLCuriantly, 
but  there  are  few  trees  (compare  Hero- 
dotus's  ^iX^)  except  the  willow  and 
pollard  poplar."  (Fellows'  Asia  Minor, 


p.  201 .)  This  must  certainly  be  the  plain 
intended  by  Herodotus:  r6  tr^Hlop  t6 
vp6  rod  fiurT€os  rod  JUtp^iTivod  .  .  ,  9  lit 
9h  aifrov  mroftol  ^iovrts  vol  &XA01 
ica\  "TWOS  trvf^riypveri  4s  r6y  fieyi- 
ffroVf  KoKtSfityop  9^  "EpfjMP,  But  it  is 
scarcely  possible  that  the  battle  can 
really  have  taken  place  on  this  side  of 
Sardis. 

^  The  Dindymenian  mother  was  Cy- 
bdl^  the  social  deity  of  Phrygia.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  for  certain  wlut  moun- 
tain or  mountain*range  Herodotus  in- 
tended by  his  oZpos  Mrirphs  AivSv/xiiyris, 
The  interior  of  Asia  Minor  was  but  very 
little  known  in  his  day.  Probably,  how- 
ever, he  meant  to  place  the  sources  of 
the  Hermus  in  Phrygia,  which  is  correct 
so  far  as  it  goes. 

The  Hermus  rises  from  two  principal 
sources,  both  in  the  range  01  Mbrad, 
which  is  a  branch  from  the  great  chain 
of  Taurus,  forming  the  watershed  be- 
tween the  streams  which  flow  westward 
into  the  ^gean,  and  those  which  run 
northward  into  the  Enxine.  The  chief 
source  of  the  two  is  not,  as  Col.  Leake 
thought  (Asia  Minor,  p.  169;,  that  which 
rises  near  the  modem  Ghiediz  or  Kodus 
(the  KoSo/  of  Strabo),  but  the  stream 
flowing  from  the  foot  of  Morad  Dagh, 
which  has  perhaps  some  claim  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  Mount  Dindym^^  of 
Strabo  (xiii.  p.  897)  and  our  author. 
See  Hamiltons  Asia  Minor,  vol.  i.  p. 
108. 

7  The  Hermus  ((?AuKfte-C%at)  now  fieJls 
into  the  sea  very  much  nearer  ^  Smyrna 
than  to  PhocsDa.  Its  course  is  perpe- 
tually changing  (Chandler,  vol.  i.  oh. 
xxi.),  and  of  late  years  its  embouchure 
has  been  gradually  approaching  Smyrna, 
whose  harbour  is  seriously  threatened  by 
the  extensive  shoals  which  advance  op- 
posite the  Sanjiac  Kaleh,  formed  of  the 
mud  brought  down  by  the  Hermus. 
(See  Hamilton's  Asia  Minor,  vol.  L  p. 

45.) 
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order  of  battle  on  this  plain,  fearful  of  the  strength  of  their 
cavalry,  he  adopted  a  device  which  Harpagus,  one  of  the  Medes, 
suggested  to  him.  He  collected  together  all  the  ciunels  that 
had  come  in  the  train  of  his  army  to  carry  the  provisions  and 
the  baggage,  and  taking  off  their  loads,  he  mounted  riders  upon 
them  accoutred  as  horsemen.  These  he  commanded  to  advance 
in  front  of  his  other  troops  against  the  Lydian  horse ;  behind 
them  were  to  follow  the  foot  soldiers,  and  last  of  all  the  cavalry. 
When  his  arrangements  were  complete,  he  gave  his  troops 
(Mrders  to  slay  all  the  other  Lydians  who  came  in  their  way 
without  mercy,  but  to  spare  Croesus  and  not  kill  him,  even  if 
he  should  be  seized  and  offer  resistance.  The  reason  why  Cyrus 
opposed  his  camels  to  the  enemy's  horse  was,  because  the  horse 
has  a  natural  dread  of  the  camel,  and  cannot  abide  either  the 
sight  or  the  smell  of  that  animal.  By  this  stratagem  he  hoped 
to  make  Croesus's  horse  useless  to  him,^  the  horse  being  what  he 
chiefly  depended  on  for  victory.  The  two  armies  then  joined 
battle,  and  immediately  the  Lydian  war-horses,  seeing  and 
smelling  the  camels,  turned  round  and  galloped  off;  and  so  it 
came  to  pass  that  all  Croesus's  hopes  withered  away.  The 
Lydians,  however,  behaved  manfully.  As  soon  as  they  under- 
stood what  was  happening,  they  leaped  off  their  horses,  and 
engaged  with  the  Persians  on  foot.  The  combat  was  long ;  but 
at  last,  after  a  great  slaughter  on  both  sides,  the  Lydians  turned 
and  fled.  They  were  driven  within  their  walls,  and  the  Persians 
laid  siege  to  Sajdis. 

81.  Thus  the  siege  began.  Meanwhile  Croesus,  thinking  that 
the  place  would  hold  out  no  inconsiderable  time,  sent  off  fresh 
heralds  to  his  allies  from  the  beleaguered  town.  His  former 
messengers  had  been  charged  to  bid  them  assemble  at  Sardis  in 
the  course  of  the  fifth  month ;  they  whom  he  now  sent  were  to 
say  that  he  was  already  besieged,  and  to  beseech  them  to  come 
to  his  aid  with  all  possible  speed.  Among  his  other  allies  Croesus 
did  not  omit  to  send  to  Lacedaemon. 

82.  It  chanced,  however,  that  the  Spartans  were  themselves 


*  It  is  Mud  thai  in  one  of  the  (rreat  that  the  horses  of  the  enemy  might  he 

hattles  between  the  Servians  and  the  frightened  by  them."    It  was,  however, 

Turks   "  a  council  of  war  was  held  in  determined  on  this  occasion  not  to  havo 

the  Turkish  camp,  and  some  of  the  ge-  recourse  to  stratagem.    (Frontier  Lands 

nerals  proposed  that  the  camels  should  of  the  Christian  and  the  Turk,  vol.  ii. 

be  placed  in  front  of  the  army,  in  order  p.  380.) 
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just  at  this  time  engaged  in  a  quarrel  with  the  Argives  about  a 
place  called  Thyrea,'  which  was  within  the  limits  of  Argolis, 
but  had  been  seized  on  by  the  Lacedsemonians.  Indeed,  the 
whole  country  westward,  as  far  as  Cape  Malea,  belonged  once  to 
the  Argives,  and  not  only  that  entire  tract  upon  the  main- 
land, but  also  Cythera,  and  the  other  islands.^  The  Argives 
collected  troops  to  resist  the  seizure  of  Thyrea,  but  before  Miy 
battle  was  fought,  the  two  parties  came  to  tenns,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  three  hundred  Spartans  and  three  hundred  Argives 
should  meet  and  fight  for  the  place,  which  should  belong  to  the 
nation  with  whom  the  victory  rested.^  It  was  stipulated  also 
that  the  other  troops  on  each  side  should  return  home  to  their 
respective  countries,  and  not  remain  to  witness  the  combat, 
as  there  was  danger,  if  the  armies  stayed,  that  either  the  one  or 
the  other,  on  seeing  their  countrymen  undergoing  defeat,  might 
hasten  to  their  assistance.  These  terms  being  agreed  on,  the 
two  armies  marched  off,  leaving  three  hundred  picked  men  on 
each  side  to  %ht  for  the  territory.  The  battle  b^an,  and  so 
equal  were  the  combatants,  that  at  the  close  of  the  day,  when 
night  put  a  stop  to  the  fight,  of  the  whole  six  hundred  only 
three)  men  remained  alive,  two  Argives,  Alcanor  and  Chromius, 
and  a  single  Spartan,  Othryadas.  The  two  Argives,  regarding 
themselves  as  the  victors,  hurried  to  Argos.  Othryadas,  the 
Spartan,  remained  upon  the  field,  and,  stripping  the  bodies  of 
the  Argives  who  had  fallen,  carried  their  armour  to  the  Spartan 
camp.  Next  day  the  two  armies  returned  to  learn  the  result. 
At  first  they  disputed,  both  parties  claiming  the  victory,  the 


^  Thyrea  was  the  chief  town  of  the  about  b.c.  748.    See  Hflller^s  Doriane, 

district  called  Cynuria,  the  border  ter-  vol.  i.  p.  154.     Compare  the  Fragment 

ritory  between  Laconia  and  Argolis  (cf.  of  Ephonis  (15,  ed.  Didot),   "avfurpdr' 

Tbucyd.  v.  41).     The  Cynurians  were  tup  9h  kclI  Aeucthttmoplovs,  cfrc  ^orit' 

a  remnant  of  Uie  ancient  population  of  aayras    rg    8i^    r^y   tlpifyriP    thrvxift 

the  Peloponnese  before  the  Dorian  con-  etrc  Kcd  avytpyohs  ^(ip  POfUtrayras  irpis 

quest.    They  called  themselves  lonians,  t6  KoraXvaai  r6v  ♦c/8o»ya  k^ippyiyLi' 

and  claimed  to  be  a6T<{x^<»'<(  (^i<^**  ^^^  ^o^  o-^'rohs  r^p  riytfiop  lap  tAp 

viii.  73 ).  The  convent  of  Luku  seems  to  UtXoiroppiitrlwp,  V   iKtTpot   irpod^ 

mark  the  site  of  the  ancient  town.  Here  itniPTo" 

on  "a  tabular  hill  covered  with  shrubs  •  Thucydides  confirms  this  fact  (v. 

and  small  trees,  and  having  a  gentle  de-  41).  The  Argives,  130  years  afterwards, 

scent  towards  the  river  of  Luku,"  are  proposed  the  insertion  of  a  clause  in  a 

extensive  remains  of  a  considerable  town  treaty  which  they  were  making  with 

(Leake's  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  487).     The  Sparta,  to  the  effect  that,  on  due  notice 

distance  from  ^he  sea  is  greater  by  a  given,  Thyrea  might  again  be  fought  for, 

good  deal  than  in  the  time  of  Thucy-  io^ircp  xed  vp6r€p6p  irort.    The  Spartans 

aides  (iv.  57 ),  as  the  river  has  brought^  thought  the  proposal  /b%,  so  much  had 

down  large  deposits.                                '  opinion  changed  in  the  interval. 

^  In  the  time  of  Pheidon  the  First, 
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one,  because  they  had  the  greater  number  of  survivors ;  the 
other,  because  their  man  remained  on  the  field,  and  stripped 
the  bodies  of  the  slain,  whereas  the  two  men  of  the  other  side 
ran  away ;  but  at  last  they  fell  from  words  to  blows,  and  a  battle 
was  fought,  in  which  both  parties  suffered  great  loss,  but  at  the 
end  the  LacedaBmonians  gained  the  victory.^  Upon  this  the 
Argives,  who  up  to  that  time  had  worn  their  l^air  long,  cut  it 
off  close,  and  made  a  law,  to  which  they  attached  a  curse, 
binding  themselves  never  more  to  let  their  hair  grow,  and  never 
to  allow  their  women  to  wear  gold,  until  they  should  recover 
Thyrea.  At  the  same  time  the  Lacedaemonians  made  a  law 
the  very  reverse  of  this,  namely,  to  wear  their  hair  long,  though 
they  had  always  before  cut  it  close.  Othryadas*  himself,  it  is 
said,  the  sole  survivor  of  the  three  hundred,  prevented  by  a 
sense  of  shame  from  returning  to  Sparta  after  all  his  comrades 
had  fallen,  laid  violent  hands  upon  himself  in  Thyrea. 

83.  Although  the  Spartans  were  engaged  with  these  matters 
when  the  herald  arrived  ftx)m  Sardis  to  entreat  them  to  come 
to  the  assistance  of  the  besieged  king,  yet,  notwithstanding, 
they  instantly  set  to  work  to  afford  him  help.  They  had  com- 
pleted their  preparations,  and  the  ships  were  just  ready  to  start, 
when  a  second  message  informed  them  that  the  place  had  already 
fallen,  and  that  Croesus  was  a  prisoner.  Deeply  grieved  at  his 
misfortune,  the  Spartans  ceased  their  efforts.     . 

84.  The  following  is  the  way  in  which  Sardis  was  takeil.  On 
the  fourteenth  day  of  the  siege  Cyrus  bade  some  horsemen  ride 
about  his  lines,  and  make  proclamation  to  the  whole  army  that 
he  would  give  a  reward  to  the  man  who  should  first  mount  the 
wall.  After  this  he  made  an  assault,  but  without  success.  His 
troops  retired,  but  a  certain  Mardian,  Hyroeades  by  name, 
resolved  to  approach  the  citadel  and  attempt  it  at  a  place  where 
no  guards  were  ever  set.     On  this  side  the  rock  was  so  pre- 


'  Plutarch  asserts  that  there  was  no  gone;  he  then  crawled  forth,  erected  a 

second  battle,  but  that  an  appeal  was  trophy,  and  wrote  a  superscription  with 

made  to  the  Amphictyons,  who  decided  his  blood;  when  he  had  done  this,  he 

in  favour  of  Sparta  (Moral,  ii.  p.  306,  fell   dead    (Suidas  in  voc.   *0$pvdiris). 

B.)*    He  cites  as  his  authority  a  certain  According  to  another  story,  he  survived 

Chrysermus,  who  had  written  a  book  en-  the  occasion,  and  was  afterwards  slain 

titled  Ut\oiroyyri<riaKd.  by  Perilaiis,  son  of  Alcanor,  one  of  the 

*  Various  tales  were  told  of  Othry-  two  Argives  who  escaped  (Pausan.  n. 

adas.    According  to  one  (Theseus  ap.  xx.  §6).     Othryadas  was  a  favourite  sub- 

Stob.  Flor.  vii.   67)    he  was  mortally  ject  with  the   epigram  writers.     (See 

wounded  in  the  fight,  upon  which  he  Brunck's  Analecta,  vol.  i.  pp.  130,  496; 

hid  himself  under  some  of  the  dead  bo-  vol.  ii.  p.  2.) 
dies  till  the  two  Argive  survivors  were 

VOL.   1.  N 
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FALL  OF  SARDIS. 


Book  I. 


cipitous,  and  the  citadel  (as  it  seemed)  so  impregnable,  that  no 
fear  was  entertained  of  its  being  carried  in  this  place.  Here 
was  the  only  portion  of  the  circuit  round  which  their  old  king 
Meles*  did  not  carry  the  lion  which  his  leman  bore  to  him. 
For  when  the  Telmessians  had  declared  that  if  the  lion  were 
taken  round  the  defences,  Sardis  would  be  impregnable,  and 
Meles,  in  consequence,  carried  it  round  the  rest  of  the  fortress 
where  the  citadel  seemed  open  to  attack,  he  scorned  to  take  it 
round  this  side,  which  he  looked  on  as  a  sheer  precipice,  and 
therefore  absolutely  secure.  It  is  on  that  side  of  the  city  which 
faces  Mount  Tmolus.  Hyrceades,  however,  having  ihe  day 
before  observed  a  Lydian  soldier  descend  the  rock  after  a 
helmet  that  had  roUed  down  from  the  top,  and  having  seen 
him  pick  it  up  and  carry  it  back,  thought  over  what  he  had 
witnessed,  and  formed  his  plan.  He  climbed  the  rock  himself, 
and  other  Persians  followed  in  his  track,  until  a  large  number 
had  mounted  to  the  top.  Thus  was  Sardis  taken,*  and  givqn  up 
entirely  to  pillage. 

85.  With  respect  to  Croesus  himself,  this  is  what  befell  him 
at  the  taking  of  the  town.  He  had  a  son,  of  whom  I  made 
mention  above,  a  worthy  youth,  whose  only  defect  was  that  he 
was  deaf  and  dumb.  In  the  days  of  his  prosperity  Croesus  had 
done  the  utmost  that  he  could  for  him,  and  among  other  plans 
which  he  had  devised,  had  sent  to  Delphi  to  consult  the  oracle 


*  Two  Lydian  kings  of  this  name  are 
mentioned  by  Nicolas  of  Damascus  (Fr. 
24),  who  probably  follows  Xanthus. 
One  is  said  to  have  been  a  tyrant,  and 
to  have  been  deposed  by  a  certain  Moxus, 
who  succeeded  him  on  the  thi*one.  The 
other  immediately  preceded  Myrsus,  the 
father  of  Candaules.  He  is  noticed  by 
Eusebius,  who  improperly  makes  him 
the  immediate  predecessor  of  Candaules 
(Euseb.  Chron.  Can.,  Part  ii.  p.  322). 
The  former  of  these  two  kings  is  pro- 
bably the  **  old  king  Meles  "  of  Hero- 
dotus. 

^  Sardis  was  taken  a  second  time  in 
almost  exactly  the  same  way  by  Lagoras, 
one  of  the  generals  of  Antioohus  the 
Great  (Polyb.  vii.  4-7). 

Three  stories  were  current  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  capture  by  Cyrus 
was  eflFected.— 1.  This  of  Herodotus, 
which  Xenophon  followed  in  its  princi- 
pal features  (Cyrop.  viii.  ii.  §  1-13). 
— 2.  That  of  Ctesias,  reported  also  bv 
Poly»nus  (Strateg.  vii.  vi.  §  10),  which 


made  Cyrus  take  Sardis  by  the  advice 
of  (Ebares,  who  suggested  to  him  to 
alarm  the  inhabitantsby  placing  figures 
of  men  on  long  poles,  and  elevating 
them  to  the  top  of  the  walls  (Persic. 
Excerpt.  §  4).— 3.  The  following,  given 
also  by  Polyajnus  (ib.  §  2)— on  what 
authority  it  is  impossible  to  say,  possi- 
bly that  of  Xanthus.  Cyrus,  it  was 
said,  absented  to  a  truce,  and  drew  off 
his  army,  but  the  night  following  he 
returned,  and,  finding  the  walls  un- 
guarded, scaled  them  with  ladders.  This 
last  seems  likely  to  have  been  the  Ly- 
dian version. 

Few  people  will  hesitate  to  prefer  the 
narrative  of  Herodotus  to  the  other  ac- 
counts. That  of  Ctesias  is  too  puerile 
to  deserve  a  moment's  consideration. 
The  other,  which  rests  on  no  authority 
but  that  of  PolyaDUus,  makes  Cyrus 
guilty  of  a  foul  piece  of  treachery,  which 
is  completely  at  variance  with  the  cha- 
racter borne  by  him  alike  in  Oriental 
and  in  Qredan  story. 
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on  his  behalf.     The  answer  which  he  had  received  from  the 
Pjrthoness  ran  thus : — 

"  Lydian,  wide-ruling  monarch,  thou  wondrous  simple  CroQsus, 
Wish  not  ever  to  hear  in  thy  palace  the  voice  thou  hast  prayed  for. 
Uttering  intelligent  sounds.    Far  better  thy  son  should  be  silent! 
Ah  !  woe  worth  the  day  when  thine  ear  shall  first  list  to  his  accents." 

When  the  town  was  taken,  one  of  the  Persians  was  just 
going  to  kill  Croesus,  not  knowing  who  he  was.  Croesus  saw 
the  man  coming,  but  under  the  pressure  of  his  affliction,  did 
not  care  to  avoid  the  blow,  not  minding  whether  or  no  he  died 
beneath  the  stroke.  Then  this  son  of  his,  who  was  voiceless, 
beholding  the  Persian  as  he  rushed  towards  Croesus,  in  the 
agony  of  his  fear  and  grief  burst  into  speech,  and  said,  "  Man, 
do  not  kill  Croesus."  This  was  the  first  time  that  he  had  ever 
spoken  a  word,  but  afterwards  he  retained  the  power  of  speech 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

86.  Thus  was  Sardis  taken  by  the  Persians,  and  Croesus 
himself  fell  into  their  hands,  after  having  reigned  fourteen 
years,  and  been  besieged  in  his  capital  fourteen  days ;  thus  too 
did  Croesus  ftdfil  the  oracle,  which  said  that  he  should  destroy  a 
mighty  empire, — by  destroying  his  own.  Then  the  Persians 
who  had  made  Croesus  prisoner  brought  him  before  Cyrus.  Now 
a  vast  pile  had  been  raised  by  his  orders,  and  Croesus,  laden 
with  fetters,  was  placed  upon  it,  and  with  him  twice  seven  of 
the  sons  of  the  Lydians.  I  know  not  whether  Cyrus  was 
minded  to  make  an  offering  of  the  first-fruits  to  some  god  or 
othei*,  or  whether  he  had  vowed  a  vow  and  was  performing  it, 
or  whether,  as  may  well  be,  he  had  heard  that  Croesus  was  a 
holy  man,  and  so  wished  to  see  if  any  of  the  heavenly  powers 
would  appear  to  save  him  from  being  burnt  alive.  However  it 
might  be,  Cyrus  was  thus  engaged,  and  Croesus  was  already  on 
the  pile,  when  it  entered  his  mind  in  the  depth  of  his  woe  that 
there  was  a  divine  warning  in  the  words  which  had  come  to 
him  from  the  lips  of  Solon,  "  No  one  while  he  lives  is  happy." 
When  this  thought  smote  him  he  fetched  a  long  breath,  and 
breaking  his  deep  silence,  groaned  out  aloud,  thrice  uttering 
the  name  of  Solon.  Cyrus  caught  the  sounds,  and  bade  the 
interpreters  inquire  of  Croesus  who  it  was  he  called  on.  They 
drew  near  and  asked  him,  but  he  held  his  peace,  and  for  a  long 
time  made  no  answer  to  their  questionings,  until  at  length, 
forced  to  say  sometliing,  lie  exclaimed,  "One  I  would  give 
much  to  see   converse   with   every   monarch."     Not  knowing 

n2 
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what  he  meant  by  this  reply,  the  interpreters  begged  him  to 
explain  himself;  and  as  they  pressed  for  an  answer,  and  grew 
to  be  troublesome,  he  told  them  how,  a  long  time  before,  Solon, 
an  Athenian,  had  come  and  seen  all  his  splendour,  and  made 
light  of  it ;  and  how  whatever  he  had  said  to  him  had  fallen  out 
exactly  as  he  foreshowed,  although  it  was  nothing  that  especially 
concerned  him,  but  applied  to  all  mankind  alike,  and  most  to 
those  who  seemed  to  themselves  happy.  Meanwhile,  as  he  thus 
spoke,  the  pile  was  lighted,  and  the  outer  portion  began  to 
blaze.  Then  Cjrrus,  hearing  from  the  interpreters  what  Croesus 
had  said,  relented,  bethinking  himself  that  he  too  was  a  man, 
and  that  it  was  a  feUow-man,  and  one  who  had  once  been  as 
blessed  by  fortune  as  himself,  that  he  was  burning  alive ;  afraid, 
moreover,  of  retribution,  and  full  of  the  thought  that  whatever 
is  human  is  insecure.  So  he  bade  them  quench  the  blazing  fire 
as  quickly  as  they  could,  and  take  down  Croesus  and  the  other 
Lydians,  which  they  tried  to  do,  but  the  flames  were  not  to  be 
mastered. 

87.  Then,  the  Lydians  say  that  Croesus,  perceiving  by  the 
eflbrts  made  to  quench  the  fire  that  Cyrus  had  relented,  and 
seeing  also  that  all  was  in  vain,  and  that  the  men  could  not  get 
the  fire  under,  called  with  a  loud  voice  upon  the  god  Apollo, 
and  prayed  him,  if  he  had  ever  received  at  his  hands  any 
acceptable  gift,  to  come  to  his  aid,  and  delivetr  him  from  his 
present  danger.  As  thus  with  tears  hd  besought  the  god, 
suddenly,  though  up  to  that  time  the  sky  had  been  clear  and 
the  day  without  a  breath  of  wind,^  dark  clouds  gathered,  and 
the  storm  burst  over  their  heads  with  rain  of  such  violence,  that 
the  flames  were  speedily  extinguished.  Cyrus,  convinced  by 
this  that  Croesus  was  a  good  man  and  a  favourite  of  heaven, 
asked  him  after  he  was  taken  off  the  pile,  "  Who  it  was  that  had 
persuaded  him  to  lead  an  army  into  his  country,  and  so  become 
his  foe  rather  than  continue  his  friend?  "  to  which  Croesus  made 
answer  as  follows :  "  What  I  did,  oh !  king,  was  to  thy  advantage 
and  to  my  own  loss.  If  there  be  blame,  it  rests  with  the  god  of 
the  Greeks,  who  encouraged  me  to  begin  the  war.  No  one  is  so 
foolish  as  to  prefer  to  peace  war,  in  which,  instead  of  sons 


'  The  later  romancers  reg^ded  this  m-  Chronology  and  Histoiy  of  Lydia.    The 

cident  as  over-marvellous,  and  softened  words  of  the  original  are,  "x^'M^^  '' 

down  the  miracle  considerably.    See  the  IFrvx*   t^k  iin4pay  iictlyrip  i^  iiovs,  ol 

fragment  of  Nicolaus  Damascenus  trans-  fi^p  {ttrSs  yt." 
lated  at  the  close  of  the  Essay  on  the 
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burying  their  fathers,  fathers  bury  their  sons.     But  the  gods 
wiUeditso."^ 

88.  Thus  did  Croesus  speak.  Cyrus  then  ordered  his  fetters 
to  be  taken  off,  and  made  him  sit  down  near  himself,  and  paid 
him  much  respect,  looking  upon  him,  as  did  also  the  courtiers, 
with  a  sort  of  wonder.  Croesus,  wrapped  in  thought,  uttered  no 
word.  After  a  while,  happening  to  turn  and  perceive  the  Persian 
soldiers  engaged  in  plundering  the  town,  he  said  to  Cyrus, 
"  May  I  now  tell  thee,  oh !  king,  what  I  have  in  my  mind,  or  is 
silence  best? "  Cyrus  bade  him  speak  his  mind  boldly.  Then 
he  put  this  question :  **  What  is  it,  oh !  Oynw,  which  those  men 
yonder  are  doing  so  busily?"  "Plundering  thy  city,"  C3rru8 
answered,  "  and  carrying  off  thy  riches."  "  Not  my  city," 
rejoined  the  other,  "  nor  my  riches.  They  are  not  mine  any 
more.    It  is  thy  wealth  which  they  are  pillaging." 

89.  Cyrus,  struck  by  what  Croesus  had  said,  bade  all  the  court 
to  withdraw,  and  then  asked  Croesus  what  he  thought  it  best  for 
him  to  do  as  regarded  the  plundering.  Croesus  answered,  "Now 
that  the  gods  have  made  me  thy  slave,  oh !  Cyrus,  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  is  my  part,  if  I  see  anything  to  thy  advantage,  to 
show  it  to  thee.  'J'hy  subjects,  the  Persians,  are  a  poor  people 
with  a  proud  spirit  If  then  thou  lettest  them  pillage  and 
possess  themselves  of  great  wealth,  I  will  tell  thee  what  thou 
hast  to  expect  at  their  hands.  The  man  who  gets  the  most, 
look  to  having  him  rebel  against  thee.  Now  then,  if  my  words 
please  thee,  do  thus,  oh !  king : — ^Let  some  of  thy  body-guards 
be  placed  as  sentinels  at  each  of  the  city  gates,  and  let  them 
take  their  booty  from  the  soldiers  as  they  leave  the  town,  and 
tell  them  that  they  do  so  because  the  tenths  are  due  to  Jupiter. 
So  wilt  thou  escape  the  hatred  they  would  feel  if  the  plunder 


■  Modem  critics  seem  not  to  have  whole  system  of  Zoroaster.  It  may  be 
been  the  first  to  object  to  this  entire  doubted,  however,  whether  the  system 
narrative,  that  the  religion  of  the  Per-  of  Zoroaster  was  at  this  time  any  por- 
sians  did  not  allow  the  burning  of  hu-  tion  of  the  Persian  religion  (see  the  Cri< 
man  beings  (vide  infr^,  iii.  16).  The  tical  Essays,  Essay  v.). 
objection  had  evidently  been  made  be-  Ctesias,  in  his  account  of  the  treat- 
fore  the  time  of  Nicolas  of  Damascus,  meut  of  Cyrus,  omitted  all  mention  of 
who  meets  it  indirectly  in  his  narrative,  the  pile  and  the  fire,  ikccording  to  him, 
The  Persians  (he  gives  us  to  understand)  thunder  and  lightning  were  sent  from 
had  for  some  time  before  this  neglected  heaven,  and  the  chains  of  Croesus  mira- 
the  precepts  of  Zoroaster,  and  allowed  culously  struck  ofi^,  after  which  Cyrus 
his  ordinances  with  respect  to  fire  to  treated  him  with  kindness,  assigning  him 
fall  into  desuetude.  The  miracle  where-  the  city  of  Bardn^  (Barc^  of  Justin,  i.  7) 
by  CrcBSus  was  snatched  from  the  flames  for  his  residence.  See  the  Persica  of 
reminded  them  of  their  ancient  creed,  Ctesias  (Excerpt.  §  4). 
and  induced  them  to  re-establish  the 
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were  taken  away  jfrom  them  by  force ;  and  they,  seeing  that 
what  is  proposed  is  just,  will  do  it  willingly." 

90.  Cyrus  was  beyond  measure  pleased  with  this  advice,  so 
excellent  did  it  seem  to  him.  He  praised  Croesus  highly,  and 
gave  orders  to  his  body-guard  to  do  as  he  had  suggested.  Then, 
turning  to  Croesus,  he  said,  "  Oh !  Croesus,  I  see  that  thou  art 
resolved  both  in  speech  and  act  to  show  thyself  a  virtuous  prince : 
ask  me,  therefore,  whatever  thou  wilt  as  a  gift  at  this  moment.'* 
Croesus  replied,  "  Oh !  my  lord,  if  thou  wilt  suffer  me  to  send 
these  fetters  to  the  god  of  the  Greeks,  whom  I  once  honoured 
above  all  other  gods,  and  ask  him  if  it  is  his  wont  to  deceive  his 
benefactors, — ^that  will  be  the  highest  favour  thou  canst  confer 
on  me."  Cyrus  upon  this  inquired  what  charge  he  had  to  make 
against  the  god.  Then  Croesus  gave  him  a  full  account  of  all 
his  projects,  and  of  the  answers  of  the  oi*acle,  and  of  the  offer- 
ings which  he  had  sent,  on  which  he  dwelt  especially,  and  told 
him  how  it  was  the  encouragement  given  him  by  the  oracle 
which  had  led  him  to  make  war  upon  Persia.  All  this  he 
related,  and  at  the  end  again  besought  permission  to  reproach 
the  god  with  his  behaviour.  Cyrus  answered  with  a  laugh, 
"  This  I  readily  grant  thee,  and  whatever  eke  thou  shalt  at  any 
time  ask  at  my  hands."  Croesus,  finding  his  request  allowed, 
sent  certain  Lydians  to  Delphi,  enjoining  them  to  lay  his  fetters 
upon  the  threshold  of  the  temple,  and  ask  the  god,  "  If  he  were 
not  asltamed  of  having  encouraged  him,  as  the  destined  destroyer 
of  the  empire  of  Cyrus,  to  begin  a  war  with  Persia,  of  which  such 
were  the  first-fruits  ?  "  As  they  said  this  they  were  to  point  to 
the  fetters ;  and  further  they  were  to  inquire, "  i£it  was  the  wont 
of  the  Greek  gods  to  be  ungrateful  ?  " 

91.  The  Lydians  went  to  Delphi  and  delivered  their  message, 
on  which  the  Pythoness  is  said  to  have  replied — "  It  is  not 
possible  even  for  a  god  to  escape  the  decree  of  destiny.  Croesus 
has  been  punished  for  the  sin  of  his  fifth  ancestor,*  who,  when  he 
was  one  of  the  body-guard  of  the  Heraclides,  joined  in  a  woman's 
firaud,  and,  slaying  his  master,  wrongfully  seized  the  throne. 
Apollo  was  anxious  that  the  fall  of  Sardis  should  not  happen  in 
the  lifetime  of  Croesus,  but  be  delayed  to  his  son's  days ;  he 
could  not,  however,  persuade  the  Fates.^     All  that  they  were 

*  Vide  supra,  ch.  13.  them— are  brought  into  such  distinct 

I  Mr.  Grote  remarks  with  great  truth  light  and  action:  usually  they  are  kept 

on  this  passage—"  It  is  rarely  that  these  in  the  dark,  or  are  left  to  be  understood 

supreme  goddesses  or  hyper-goddesses —  as  the  unseen  stumbling-block  in  cases 

for  the  gods  themselves  must  submit  to  of  extreme  incomprehensibility ;  and  it 
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willing  to  allow  he  took  and  gave  t.o  Croesus.  Let  Croesus 
know  that  Apollo  delayed  the  taking  of  Sai'dis  three  full  years, 
and  that  he  is  thus  a  prisoner  three  years  later  than  was  his 
destiny.  Moreover  it  was  Apollo  who  saved  him  from  the 
burning  pile.  Nor  has  Croesus  any  right  to  complain  with 
respect  to  the  oracular  answer  which  he  received.  For  when 
the  god  told  him  that,  if  he  attacked  the  Persians,  he  would 
destroy  a  mighty  empire,  he  ought,  if  he  had  been  wise,  to  have 
sent  again  and  inquired  which  empire  was  meant,  that  of  Cyrus 
or  his  own ;  but  if  he  neither  understood  what  was  said,  nor 
took  the  trouble  to  seek  for  enlightenment,  he  has  only  himself 
to  blame  for  the  result.  Besides,  he  had  misunderstood  the  last 
answer  which  had  been  given  him  about  the  mule.  Cyrus  was 
that  mule.  For  the  parents  of  Cyrus  were  of  different  races, 
and  of  diflferent  conditions, — his  mother  a  Median  princess, 
daughter  of  King  Astyages,  and  his  father  a  Persian  and  a 
subject,  who,  though  so  far  beneath  her  in  all  respects,  had 
married  his  royal  mistress." 

Such  was  the  answer  of  the  Pythoness.  The  Lydians  re- 
turned to  Sardis  and  communicated  it  to  Croesus,  who  confessed, 
on  hearing  it,  that  the  fault  was  his,  not  the  god's.  Such  was 
the  way  in  which  Ionia  was  first  conquered,  and  so  was  the 
empire  of  Croesus  brought  to  a  close. 

92.  Besides  the  offerings  which  have  been  already  mentioned, 
there  are  many  others  in  various  parts  of  Greece  presented  by 
Croesus ;  as  at  Thebes  in  Boeotia,  where  there  is  a  golden  tripod, 
dedicated  by  him  to  Ismenian  Apollo  ;^  at  Ephesus,  where  the* 
golden  heifers,  and  most  of  the  columns  are  his  gift ;  and  at 
Delphi,  in  the  temple  of  Pronaia,^  where  there  is  a  huge  shield 
in  gold,  which  he  gave.  All  these  offerings  were  still  in  exist- 
ence in  my  day;  many  others  have  perished:  among  them 
those  which  he  dedicated  at  Branchidoe  in  Milesia,  equal  in 
weight,  as  I  am  informed,  and  in  all  respects  like  to  those  at 


is  difficult  clearly  to  determine  where  ^  The  temple  of  Minerva  at  Delphi 

the  Greeks  conceived  sovereign  power  stood  in  front  of  the  great  temple  of 

to  reside,  in  respect  to  the  government  Apollo.    Hence  the  Delphian  Mmerva 

of  the  world.    But  here  the  sovereignty  of  was  called  Minerva  Pronaia  {Ztk  r6  irp6 

the  Mcerce, and  the  subordinate  agency  of  the  rov    yaov    lipwrOaif    as   Harpocration 

godst  are  wnequicocally  set  forth**  (Hist,  of  says).     Vide  infra,  viii.  37.     Pftusanias 

Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  262).  mentions  that  the  shield  was  no  longer 

'  The  river  Ismdnius  washed  the  foot  there  in  his  day.    It  had  been  carried 

of  the  hiU  on  which  this  temple  stood  off  by  Philom^lus,    the   Phocian  gene- 

(Pans.  ix.  10,  2);  hence  the  phrase  **Is-  ral  in  the  Sacred  War   (Paus.  x.  viii. 

menian  ApoUo.'*  Compai'e  Pallaiian  Mi'  §  4). 
net-ra  (supra,  ch.  62). 
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Delphi.  The  Delphian  presents,  and  those  sent  to  Amphi- 
araiis,  came  from  his  own  private  property,  being  the  first-fruits 
of  the  fortune  which  he  inherited  from  his  father ;  his  other 
offerings  came  from  the  riches  of  an  enemy,  who,  before  he 
mounted  the  throne,  headed  a  party  against  him,  with  the  view 
of  obtaining  the  crown  of  Lydia  for  Pantaloon.  This  Pantaleon 
was  a  son  of  Alyattes,  but  by  a  different  mother  from  CroBSUs ; 
for  the  mother  of  Croesus  was  a  Carian  woman,  but  the  mother 
of  Pantaleon  an  Ionian.  When,  by  the  appointment  of  his 
father,  CroBsus  obtained  the  kingly  dignity,^  he  seized  the  man 
who  had  plotted  against  him,  and  broke  him  upon  the  wheel. 
His  property,  which  he  had  previously  devoted  to  the  service  of 
the  gods,  Croesus  applied  in  the  way  mentioned  above.  This  is 
all  I  shall  say  about  his  offerings. 

93.  Lydia,  unlike  most  other  countries,  scarcely  offers  any 
wonders  for  the  historian  to  describe,  except  the  gold-dust  which 
is  washed  down  from  the  range  of  Tmolus.  It  has,  however, 
one  structure  of  enormous  size,  only  inferior  to  the  monuments 
of  Egypt*  and  Babylon.    This  is  the  tomb  of  Alyattes,*  the 


*  This  has  been  Bupposed  to  mean 
tliat  Alyattes  associated  Croesus  with 
hiin  in  the  government  (see  Wesseling 
and  Biihr  in  loc.  Also  Clinton's  F.  H. 
vol.  ii.  p.  363).  But  there  are  no  suffi- 
cient grounds  for  such  an  opinion.  Asso- 
ciation, common  enough  in  Egypt,  was 
very  rarely  practised  in  the  East  until 
the  time  of  the  Sassanian  princes ;  and 
*doe8  not  seem  ever  to  obtain  unless 
where  the  succession  is  doubtfuL  Kor 
would  it  have  been  likely  that,  during 
a  joint-reign  with  his  father,  Croesus 
should  have  treated  the  partisan  of  his 
brother  vnth  such  severity.  Herodotus 
undoubtedly  intends  to  speak  of  the 
nomination  of  Croesus  by  Alyattes  as  his 
successor  upon  the  throne.  The  verb 
used  is  the  same  as  that  which  occurs 
below  (ch.  208),  where  the  nomination 
of  Cambyses  by  Cyrus  is  mentioned. 

^  The  colossal  size  of  the  monuments 
in  Egypt  is  sufficiently  known.  They 
increased  in  size  as  the  power  of  Egypt 
advanced.  The  gi*eat  importance  of  pro- 
portion is  at  once  felt  in  examining  them ; 
for  though  the  columns,  as  in  the  Qreat 
Hall  of  Kamak,  are  so  large — ^the  centre 
avenue  of  twelve  being  69  ft.  5  in.  high, 
with  the  abacus  and  plinth,  and  the 
lateral  ones  (once  122  in  number)  being 
45  ft.  8  in.  high — they  have  a  pleasing 
tis  well  as  a  grand  effect.    Without  that 


most  important  feature,  proportion  (now 
best  understood  in  Italy),  they  would  be 
monstrous  and  disagreeable.  The  taste 
for  colossal  statues  is  often  supposed  to 
be  peculiarly  Egyptian;  but  the  Greeks 
had  some  as  large  as,  and  even  larger 
than,  any  in  Egypt,  that  of  Olympian 
Jove  being  60  ft.  high,  and  the  Colossus 
of  Rhodes  105  ft.  (See  Flaxman,  Lect.  ix. 
p.  219.)  Pausanias  (iii.  19)  mentions 
one  of  Apollo  30  cubits  (45  feet)  high. — 
[G.  W.] 

•  The  following  account  of  the  ex- 
ternal appearance  of  this  monument, 
which  still  exists  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Hennus,  near  the  ruins  of  the  an- 
cient Sardis,  is  given  by  Mr.  Hamilton 
(Asia  Minor,  vol.  i.  pp.  145-6): — 

"One  mile  south  of  this  spot  we 
reached  the  principal  tumulus,  gene- 
rally designated  as  the  tomb  of  Haly- 
attes.  It  took  us  about  ten  minutes  to 
ride  round  its  base,  which  would  give 
it  a  circumference  of  nearly  half  a  mile. 
Towards  the  north  it  consists  of  the  na- 
tural rock,  a  white  horizontally-stratified 
earthy  limestone,  cut  away  so  as  to  ap- 
pear as  part  of  the  structure.  The  upper 
portion  is  sand  and  gravel,  apparently 
brought  from  the  bed  of  the  Hermus. 
Several  deep  ravines  have  been  worn  by 
time  and  weather  in  its  sides,  particu- 
larly on  that  to  the  south ;  we  followed 
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father  of  Croesus,  the  base  of  which  is  formed  of  immense  blocks 
of  stone,  the  rest  being  a  vast  mound  of  earth.     It  was  raised 


Tomb  of  Alyattes.    Sepulchral  Chamber. 


i_a- 


Tomb  of  Alyaltes.    Ground-plun,  showing  excavations. 


one  of  these  as  affording  a  better  footing 
than  the  smooth  grass,  as  we  ascended 
to  the  summit.  Here  we  found  the  re- 
mains of  a  foundation  nearly  eighteen 
feet  square,  on  the  north  of  which  was  a 
huge  circular  stone,  ten  feet  in  diameter, 
with  a  flat  bottom  and  a  raised  edge  or 
Up,  evidently  placed  thei*e  as  an  orna- 
ment on  the  apex  of  the  tumulus.    Hero- 


dotus says  that  phalli  were  erected  upon 
the  summit  of  some  of  these  tumuli,  of 
which  this  may  be  one;  but  Mr.  Strick- 
land supposes  that  a  rude  representation 
of  the  human  face  might  be  traced  on 
its  weather-beaten  surface.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  ground  sloping  to  the 
south,  this  tumulus  appears  much  higher 
when  viewed  from  the  side  of  Sardis 
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by  the  joint  labour  of  the  tradesmen,  handicraftsmen,  and 
courtesans  of  Sardis,  and  had  at  the  top  five  stone  pillars,  which 
remained  to  my  day,  with  inscriptions  cut  on  them,''  showing 
how  much  of  the  work  was  done  by  each  class  of  workpeople. 
It  appeared  on  measurement  that  the  portion  of  the  courtesans 
was  the  largest  The  daughters  of  the  common  people  in  Lydia, 
one  and  all,  pursue  this  traffic,  wishing  to  collect  money  for 
their  portions.  They  continue  the  practice  till  they  marry ;  and 
are  wont  to  contract  themselves  in  marriage.  The  tomb  is  six 
stades  and  two  plethra  in  circumference ;  its  breadth  is  thirteen 


than  from  any  other.  It  rises  at  an 
angle  of  about  22^,  and  is  a  conspicuous 
object  on  all  sides." 

Recently  the  mound  has  been  more 
exactly  measured  by  M.  Spiegenthal, 
Prussian  Consul  at  Smyrna,  who  has 
also  carefully  explored  the  interior. 
His  measurements  strikingly  agree  with 
the  rough  estimate  of  Mr.  Hamilton. 
He  gives  the  average  diameter  of  the 
mound  as  about  250  metres,  or  281  yards, 
which  produces  a  circumference  of  al- 
most exactly  half  a  mile.  In  the  inte- 
rior, into  which  he  drove  a  gallery  or 
tunnel,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  dis- 
cover a  Sepulchral  chamber,  composed 
of  large  blocks  of  white  marble,  highly 
polished,  situated  almost  exactly  in  the 
centre  of  the  tumulus.  The  chamber 
was  somewhat  more  ihan.  11  feet  long, 
nearly  8  feet  broad,  and  7  feet  high.  It 
was  empty,  and  contained  no  sign  of 
any  inscription  or  sarcophagus.  The 
mound  outside  the  chamber  showed 
traces  of  many  former  excavations.  It 
was  pierced  with  galleries,  and  contained 
a  great  quantity  of  bones,  partly  human, 
partly  those  of  animals;  aJso  a  quantity 
of  ashes,  and  abundant  fragments  of 
urns.  No  writing  was  discovered  on 
any  of  these,  or  indeed  in  the  whole 
mound,  nor  any  fragment  of  metal  with 
the  exception  of  a  nail,  a  relic  of  former 
explorers.  Undoubtedly  the  chamber 
had  been  rifled  at  a  remote  period,  and 
the  mound  had  been  used  in  post-Lydian 
times  as  a  place  of  general  sepulture. 
Hence  the  remains  of  urns,  and  the 
human  bones  and  ashes.  The  animal 
bones  are  more  difficult  of  explanation. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  mar- 
ble chamber  was  the  actual  resting-place 
of  the  Lydian  king.  Its  dimensions  agree 
nearly  with  those  of  the  sepulchral  cham- 
ber of  Cyrus.  (See  note  to  book  i.  ch. 
214.)  The  tomb  was  probably  plundered 
for  the  sake  of  the  gold  which  it  con-^ 


tdued,  either  by  the  Qreeks,  or  by  some 
one  of  the  many  nations  who  have  at  dif- 
ferent periods  held  possession  of  Asia 
Minor.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
internal  construction  of  the  mound  was 
not  found  by  M.  Spie^enthal  in  any  way 
to  resemble  that  of  the  famous  tomb  of 
Tantalus,  near  Smyrna,  explored  by  M. 
Texier.  (See  Texier's  Asie  Mineure, 
vol.  ii.  p.  252,  et  seq. ;  and  for  M,  Spie- 
genthal's  accoimt  of  his  excavations,  see 
the  Monatsbericht  der  Konigl.  Preus- 
sisch.  Academic  der  Wissenschahen  eu 
Berlin,  Dec.  1854,  pj.  700-702.) 

Besides  the  barrow  of  Alyattee  there 
are  a  vast  number  of  ancient  tumuli  on 
the  shores  of  the  Gygsean  lake.  Three 
or  four  of  these  are  scarcely  inferior  in 
size  to  that  of  Alyattes  (see  Chandler's 
Tour  in  Asia  Minor,  ch.  78,  p.  3(^2). 
These  may  be  the  tombs  of  the  other 
Lydian  kings. 

[The  monument  in  question,  with  a 
stone  basement,  and  a  mound  above,  is 
very  similar  to  the  constructed  tombs 
of  Etruria,  and  to  some  in  Greece,  as 
that  of  Menecrates  at  Corfu,  and  others. 
The  tomb  of  Agamemnon  at  Mycen®  is 
also  supposed  by  Canina  to  have  be^i 
capped  with  a  mound;  and  he  is  quite 
right  in  thinking  it  could  not  have  been 
a  *  treasury'  (as  it  is  called  of  Atreus), 
being  outside  the  city.  Indeed  in  the 
same  locality  are  the  remains  of  other 
similar  monuments,  not  certainly  so 
many  treasuries,  but  tombs.  The  five 
olpoi  on  that  of  Alyattes  may  have  been 
like  those  on  the  tomb  of  Aruns  at  Al- 
bano,  miscalled  *  of  the  Horatii.' 

The  statement  about  the  Lydian  wo- 
men is  one  of  those  for  which  Herodotus 
cannot  escape  censure. — Q.  W.] 

^  This  is  thought  to  be  a  very  early 
mention  of  writing.  Alyattes  died  b.c. 
568;  but  even  the  Greeks  had  letters 
long  before  that  time.— [G.  W.] 
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plethra.    Close  to  the  tomb  is  a  large  lake,  wliich  the  Lydians 
say  is  never  dry.®    They  call  it  the  Lake  Gygaea. 

94.  The  Lydians  have  very  nearly  the  same  customs  as  the 
Greeks,  with  the  exception  that  these  last  do  not  bring  up  their 
girls  in  the  same  way.  So  far  as  we  have  any  knowledge,  they 
were  the  first  nation  to  introduce  the  use  of  gold  and  silver 
coin,®  and  the  first  who  sold  goods  by  retail  They  claim  also 
the  invention  of  aU  the  games  which  are  common  to  them  with 
the  Greeks.  These  they  declare  that  they  invented  about  the 
time  when  they  colonised  Tyrrhenia,  an  event  of  which  they 
giviQ  the  following  account  In  the  days  of  Atys  the  son  of 
Manes,  ^  there  was  great  scarcity  through  the  whole  land  of 
Lydia.  For  some  time  the  Lydians  bore  the  aflSiction  patieutly, 
but  finding  that  it  did  i^ot  pass  away,  they  set  to  work  to  devise 
remedies  for  the  eviL  Various  expedients  were  discovered  by 
various  persons ;  dice,  and  huckle-bones,  and  ball,*  and  all  such 


^  This  lake  is  stiU  a  Femarkable  fea- 
ture in  the  scene.  (Hamilton's  Asia 
Minor,  i.  p.  145;  Fellows,  p.  290.)  It 
is  mentioned  by  Homer  (II.  zx.  392). 

'  This  statement  was  made  also  by 
Zenophanes  of  Colophon  (Pollux,  ix. 
vi.  §  83),  and  is  repeivted  by  Eustathius 
(ad  Dionys.  Perieget.  v.  840).  Other 
writers  ascribed  the  invention  to  Phei- 
don  I.  king  of  Argos  (Etym.  Magn.  ad 
voo.  hfitMcTKos;  Pollux,  1,  s.  c).  Ac- 
cording to  Plutarch,  Theseus  coined  mo- 
ney at  Athens  some  centuries  earlier 
(Thes.  c.  25). 

It  is  probable  that  the  Greeks  derived 
their  first  knowledge  of  coined  money 
from  the  Asiatics  with  whom  they  came 
into  contact  in  Asia  Minor,  either  Ly- 
dians or  Phrygians  (a  tradition  men- 
tioned in  Pollux,  l.s.c,  made  the  latter 
people  the  inventors  of  coming).  Phei- 
don,  who  is  also  said  to  have  introduced 
the  ^ginetan  standard  of  weights  from 
Asia,  may  have  been  the  first  to  strike 
coins  in  European  Qreece.  The  asser- 
tion of  Plutarch  cannot  possibly  be  re- 
ceived. See  Note  B.  at  the  end  of  the 
volume. 

'  A  name  resembling  that  of  the  King 
of  Lydia,  Manes,  is  found  in  the  early 
traditions  of  many  people.  In  Egypt 
the  first  king  was  Menes,  of  whom  Monve- 
roSy  the  reputed  inventor  of  music,  was 
supposed  to  have  been  the  son.  Crete 
had  its  Minos ;  India  its  Manu ;  Germany 
its  first  Man,  Mannus;  and  traces  of  the 
name  occur  in  other  early  histories.  See 


Plut.  de  Is.  s.  24,  who  mentions  the 
Phrygian  Manis.— [G.  W.] 

3  The  ball  was  a  very  old  game,  and 
it  was  doubtless  invented  in  Egypt,  as 
Plato  says.  It  is  mentioned  by  Homer 
(Od.  viii.  372),  and  it  was  known  in 
Egypt  long  before  his  time,  in  the 
twelfth  dynasty,  or  about  2000  b.c.,  as 
were  the  irtaffoi,  tf^^ot,  htrunculi,  calculi, 
or  counters,  used  in  a  game  resembling 
our  draughts,  with  two  sets  of  men,  or 
•'  dogs,"  of  different  colours.  They  are 
also  mentioned  by  Homer  (Od.  i.  107, 
and  Plut.  de  Isid.  s.  12,  "ircTre/o"). 
Athenseus  (l5eipn.  i.  10,  p.  19)  reproves 
Herodotus  for  ascribing  the  invention 
of  games  to  the  Lydians.  The  Greek 
board,  &^a|,  or  abacus,  had  five  lines, 
sometimes  twelve,  like  that  of  the  Eo- 
mans,  whence  duodecim  scripta  was  the 
name  they  gave  to  their  alveus,  or  board, 
and  the  moves  were  sometimes  decided 
by  dice. 

Greek  dice,  ic^/3oi,  tessercs,  were  like 
oiir  own,  with  six  numbers — 6  and  1, 
5  and  2,  4  and  3,  being  generally  on  the 
opposite  sides.  Instead  of  two,  they 
threw  three  dice,  whence  rpXs  l{,  "three 
sizes,"  and  icifios  was  the  **ace.**  They 
were  probably  at  first  only  numbered 
on  four  sides,  whence  the  name,  cor- 
rupted from  r^o-o-opo.  This  was  the  case 
with  some  astragali,  the  2  and  5  being 
omitted  (Jul.  PolL  Onom.  ix.  7),  but 
these  were  usuaUy  without  numbers, 
and  were  simply  the  original  knuckle- 
bones of  sheep.    They  were  also  called 
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games  were  invented,  except  tables,  the  invention  of  which  they 
do  not  claim  as  theirs.  The  plan  adopted  against  the  famine 
was  to  engage  in  games  one  day  so  entirely  as  not  to  feel  any 
craving  for  food,  and  the  next  day  to  eat  and  abstain  from 
games.  In  this  way  they  passed  eighteen  years.  Still  the 
affliction  continued  and  even  became  more  grievous.  So  the 
king  determined  to  divide  the  nation  in  half,  and  to  make 
the  two  portions  draw  lots,  the  one  to  stay,  the  other  to  leave 
the  land.  He  would  continue  to  reign  over  those  whose  lot  it 
should  be  to  remain  behind ;  the  emigrants  should  have  his  son 
Tyrrhenus  for  their  leader.  The  lot  was  cast,  and  they  who  had 
to  emigrate  went  down  to  Smyrna,  and  built  themselves  ships,^ 
in  which,  after  they  had  put  on  board  all  needful  stores,  they 
sailed  away  in  search  of  new  homes  and  better  sustenanca 
After  sailing  past  many  countries  they  came  to  Umbria,*  where 
they  built  cities  for  themselves,  and  fixed  their  residence. 
Their  former  name  of  Lydians  they  laid  aside,  and  called 


** tally*  and  in  playing  were  generally 
five  (whence  ir9VTa\i$l((iv)j  a  number, 
like  the  five  lines  on  the  old  Greek 
abacuB,  taken  from  the  fingers  of  the 
hand.  Sometimes  astragali  were  made, 
of  the  same  form  as  the  bone^  of  stone, 
metal,  ivory,  or  glass  ;  and  I  have  one 
of  these  last  from  Athens,  which  is  only 
0§  in.  long.  The  game  is  represented  in 
a  painting  found  at  Herculaneum,  and 
in  sculpture;  and  Pliny  (xxxiv.  8)  men- 
tions a  famous  group  in  bronze  by  Poly- 
cletus,  of  two  naked  boys,  called  the 
astrayalizontes,  then  in  the  Atrium  of 
Titus,  evidently  the  same  subject  repre- 
sented in  stone  at  the  British  Museiun, 
the  loser  biting  his  companion's  arm. 
The  games  of  tali  and  tesserce  were  chiefly 
confined  to  children,  women,  and  old 
men  (Cic.  de  Senect.  16,  ed  Par.).  That 
of  odd  and  even,  **par  et  impar"  was 
thought  still  more  puerile,  and  is  com- 
pared by  Horace  to  riding  on  a  stick,  or 
"arundine  long&"  (Sat.  ii.  iii.  247.) 
Beans,  nuts,  almonds,  or  coins  were 
used  in  playing  it;  and  another  game 
is  mentioned  by  J.  Pollux  (ix.  7)  of 
throwing  coins  or  bones  within  a  ring, 
or  into  a  hole,  called  Tp6ra,  Odd  and 
even,  and  the  modern  Italian  mora,  were 
very  ancient  Egyptian  games.  In  the 
latter  the  Romans  were  said  "micare 
diijitis"  Cicero,  de  Div.  ii.  says,  "  quid 
enim  son  est  ?  idem  propemodum  quod 


micare,  quod  talos  jacere,  quod  tesse- 
ras;  '*  and  in  Off.  iii.,  that  one  with  whom 
"  in  tenebris  mices**  for  an  honest  man, 
had  become  a  proverb. — [G.  W.] 

>  Heeren  understands  this  passage  to 
assert  that  the  Lydians  obtained  vessels 
from  the  Greeks  of  Smyrna,  and  builds 
upon  it  the  conclusion  that  the  Lydians 
were  at  no  time  a  seafaring  people. 
(Asiat.  Nat.  Vol.  i.  p.  106.  E.  T.)  But 
/A77xav^(r0at  has  never  the  sense  of  pro- 
cuiing  from  another.  Where  it  means 
procuring  at  all,  it  is  alwtys  procuring 
by  one's  own  skill  and  enterprise.  {Ct, 
Sophocl.  Phil.  295.  Xen.  Cyrop.  iii.  ii. 
§  15.) 

^  The  Umbria  of  Herodotus,  as  Nie- 
buhr  obseinres  (Hist,  of  Rome,  vol.  i. 
p.  142.  E.  T.)  "  is  of  large  and  mdefinite 
extent."  It  appears  to  include  almost 
the  whole  of  Northern  Italy.  It  is 
from  the  region  above  the  Umbrians  that 
the  Alpis  and  the  Carpis  flow  into  the 
Danube  (iv.  49).  This  would  seem  to 
assign  to  them  the  modem  Lombardo- 
Venetian  kingdom,  and  to  place  them 
on  the  Adriatic.  The  arrival  of  the 
Tyrrhenians  on  their  shores  extends 
them  to  the  opposite  coast,  and  makes 
Tuscany  also  a  part  of  their  country. 
Herodotus  knows  of  no  Italian  nations 
except  the  Tyrrhenians,  the  Umbrians, 
the  Venetians  (Heneti),  the  (Enotriana, 
and  the  MessapiaDS. 
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themselves  after  the  name  of  the  king's  son^  who  led  the  colony, 
Tyrrhenians.** 

95.  Thus  far  I  have  been  engaged  in  showing  how  the 
Lydians  were  brought  under  the  Persian  yoke.  The  course  of 
my  history  now  compels  me  to  inquire  who  this  Cyrus  was  by 
whom  the  Lydian  empire  was  destroyed,  and  by  what  means 
the  Persians  had  become  the  lords  paramount  of  Asia.  And 
herein  I  shall  follow  those  Persian  authorities  whose  object  it 
appears  to  be  not  to  magnify  the  exploits  of  Cyrus,  but  to  relate 
the  simple  truth.  I  know  besides  three  ways  in  which  the  story 
of  Cyrus  is  told,  all  differing  from  my  own  narrative. 

The  Assyrians  had  held  the  Empire  of  Upper  Asia  for  the 
space  of  five  hundred  and  twenty  years,^  when  the  Medes  set 
tiie  example  of  revolt  from  their  authority.  They  took  arms  for 
the  recovery  of  their  freedom,  and  fought  a  battle  with  the 
Assyrians,  in  which  they  behaved  with  such  gallantry  as  to 
shake  off  the  yoke  of  servitude,  and  to  become  a  free  people. 
Upon  their  success  the  other  nations  also  revolted  and  regained 
their  independence. 

96.  Thus  the  nations  over  that  whole  extent  of  country 
obtained  the  blessing  of  self-government,  but  they  fell  again 
under  the  sway  of  kings,  in  the  manner  which  I  will  now  relate. 
There  was  a  certain  Mede  named  Deioces,  son  of  Phraortes,  a 
man  of  much  wisdom,  who  had  conceived  the  desire  of  obtaining 
to  himseK  the  sovereign  power.  In  furtherance  of  his  ambition, 
therefore,  he  formed  and  carried  into  execution  the  following 
scheme.  As  the  Medes  at  that  time  dwelt  in  scattered  villages 
without  any  central  authority,  and  lawlessness  in  consequence 
prevailed  throughout  the  land,  Deioces,  who  was  already  a  man 
of  mark  in  his  own  village,  applied  himself  with  greater  zeal 
and  earnestness  than  ever  before  to  the  practice  of  justice  among 
his  fellows.  It  was  his  conviction  that  justice  and  injustice  are 
engaged  in  perpetual  war  with  one  another.  He  therefore 
began  this  course  of  conduct,  and  presently  the  men  of  his 
village,  observing  his  integrity,  chose  him  to  be  the  arbiter  of 
all  their  disputes.  Bent  on  obtaining  the  sovereign  power,  he 
showed  himself  an  honest  and  an  upright  judge,  and  by  these 
means  gained  such  credit  with  his  fellow-citizens  as  to  attract 

*  The  whole  story  of  the  Lydian  colo-  exact)  526  of  Berosus.  (Fr.  1 1 .)  The 
niflation  of  Etmria  is  considered  in  the  entire  subject  of  Assyrian  Chronology 
first  Essay  appended  to  this  book.  is  discussed  in  the  Critical  Essays,  Essay 

•  The  520  years  of  Herodotus  in  this  vii. 
place  undoubtedly  represent  the  (more 
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the  attention  of  those  who  lived  in  the  surrounding  villages. 
They  had  long  been  suffering  from  unjust  and  oppressive 
judgments ;  so  that,  when  they  heard  of  the  singular  uprightness 
of  Deioces,  and  of  the  equity  of  his  decisions,  they  joyfully  had 
recourse  to  him  in  the  various  quarrels  and  suits  that  arose, 
until  at  last  they  came  to  put  confidence  in  no  one  else. 

97.  The  number  of  complaints  brought  before  him  continually 
incjeasing,  as  people  learnt  more  and  more  the  fairness  of  his 
judgments,  Deioces,  feeling  himself  now  all  important,  announced 
that  he  did  not  intend  any  longer  to  hear  causes,  and  appeared 
no  more  in  the  seat  in  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  sit 
and  administer  justice.  "  It  did  not  square  with  his  interests," 
he  said,  "  to  spend  the  whole  day  in  regulating  other  men's  affairs 
to  the  neglect  of  his  own."  Hereupon  robbery  and  lawlessness 
broke  out  afresh,  and  prevailed  through  the  country  even  more 
than  heretofore;  wherefore  the  Medes  assembled  from  all 
quarters,  and  held  a  consultation  on  the  state  of  affairs.  The 
speakers,  as  I  think,  were  chiefly  friends  of  Deioces.  "We 
cannot  possibly," •  they  said,  "go  on  living  in  this  country  if 
things  continue  as  they  now  are ;  let  us  therefore  set  a  king 
over  us,  that  so  the  land  may  be  well  governed,  and  we  ourselves 
may  be  able  to  attend  to  our  own  affairs,  and  not  be  forced  to 
quit  our  country  on  account  of  anarchy."  The  assembly  was 
persuaded  by  these  arguments,  and  resolved  to  appoint  a  king. 

98.  It  followed  to  determine  who  should  be  chosen  to  the 
oflSce.  When  this  debate  began  the  claims  of  Deioces  and  his 
praises  were  at  once  in  every  mouth;  so  that  presently  all 
agreed  that  he  should  be  king.  Upon  this  he  required  a  palace 
to  be  built  for  him  suitable  to  his  rank,  and  a  guard  to  be  given 
him  for  his  person.  The  Medes  complied,  and  built  him  a 
strong  and  large  palace,^  on  a  spot  which  he  himself  pointed 
out,  and  likewise  gave  him  liberty  to  choose  himself  a  body- 
guard from  the  whole  nation.^    Thus  settled  upon  the  throne, 

^   The  royal  palace  at  Agbatana  is  eating  narrative  of  Herodotus  presents 

said  by  Poly  bins  to  have  been  7  stades  to  us  in  all  points  Qrecian  society  and 

(more  than  four-fifths  of  a  mile)  in  cir-  ideas,  not  Oriental :  it  is  like  the  discus- 

cumference  (x.  xzvii.  9) ;  but  his  descrip-  sion  which  the  historian  ascribes  to  the 

tion  refers  probably  to  the  capital  of  seven  Persian  conspirators,  previous  to 

Media  Magna,  rather  than  to  the  (so-  the  accession  of  Darius,  whether  they 

called)  city  of  Deioces.  shall  adopt  an  oligarchical,  a  democra- 

^  I  cannot  refrain  from  transcribing  tical,  or  a  monarchical  form  of  govern- 

the  excellent  comment  of  Mr.  Grote  on  ment;  or  it  may  be  compared  to  the 

this  passage.     He  observes: — "Of  the  Cyropaedia  of  Xenophon,  who  beauti- 

real  history  of  Deioces  wo  caimot  be  fully  and  elaborately  works  out  an  ideal 

said  to  know  anything;  for  the  inter-  which  Herodotus  exhibits  in  brief  out- 
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he  further  required  them  to  build  a  single  great  city,  and,  dis- 
regarding the  petty  towns  in  which  they  had  formerly  dwelt, 
make  the  new  capital  the  object  of  their  chief  attention.  The 
Modes  were  again  obedient^  and  built  the  city  now  called 
Agbatana,®  the  walls  of  which  are  of  great  size  and  strength, 


line.  The  story  of  Deioces  describes 
what  may  be  called  the  despot's  pro- 
gress, first  as  candidate,  and  afterwards 
as  fully  established  .  .  .  Deioces  begins 
like  a  clever  Greek  among  other  Greeks, 
equal,  free,  and  disorderly;  he  is  athirst 
for  despotism  from  the  beginning,  and 
is  forward  in  manifesting  his  rectitude 
and  justice,  '  as  beseems  a  candidate 
for  command; '  he  passes  into  a  despot 
by  the  public  vote,  and  receives  what  to 
the  Greeks  was  the  great  symbol  and 
instrument  of  such  transition,  a  personal 
body-guard ;  he  ends  by  organising  both 
the  machinery  and  the  etiquette  of  a 
despotism  in  the  Oriental  fashion,  like 
the  Cyrus  of  Xenophon ;  only  that  both 
these  authors  maintain  the  superiority 
of  their  Grecian  ideal  over  Oriental  rea- 
lity, by  ascribing  both  to  Deioces  and 
Cyrus  a  just,  systematic,  and  laborious 
administration,  such  as  their  own  expe- 
rience did  not  present  to  them  in  Asia." 
(Vol.  iii.,  pp.  307-308.  See  also  Note  « 
of  the  latter  page.) 

'  I  have  retained  the  form  Agbatana, 
given  by  Herodotus,  in  place  of  the 
more  usual  Ecbatana  of  other  authors, 
as  btfing  nearer  to  the  Persian  original, 
which  (in  the  inscriptions)  is  Hagma- 
tima.  (Behistun  Inscrip.  Col.  II.  Par. 
13.)  It  is  curious  that  the  Greeks 
should  have  caught  the  orthography  so 
nearly,  and  yet  have  been  so  mistaken 
as  to  the  accent  of  the  word.  There 
cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  natives 
caUed  the  city  Hagmatdn,  according  to 
the  analogy  of  the  modem  Isfahan,  Te- 
her&n,  Hamadan,  Behistifn,  &c.  Yet 
the  Greeks  said  Agbdtana,  as  is  evident 
both  from  the  quantity  and  the  accent  of 
the  word.  It  is  written  *AyfidTayay  not 
'Ayfiardyoj  and  in  the  poets  the  last 
three  syllables  are  short.  Cf.  ^sch. 
Pers.  16.     Aristoph.  Acham.  64. 

[There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  original  form  of  the  name  Hellenised 
as  *Ay^Taya  or  *Eic/3c(raya  was  Hag- 
matto,  and  that  it  was  of  Arian  etymo- 
logy, having  been  first  used  by  the 
Allan  Medes.  It  would  signify  in  the 
language  of  the  country  **  the  place  of 
assemblage/'  being  compounded  of  ham 
"  with,"  and  gcuna  **  to  go."    The  Chal- 


dean form  of  Akhmatha,  KHtpHK^  which 
occurs  in  Ezra  (vi.  2),  may*  thus  be 
regarded  as  a  corruption  of  the  Arian 
name.  It  may  further  be  of  interest  to 
note  that  there  is  no  trace  of  such  a 
name  among  the  Median  cities  enume- 
rated in  the  inscriptions  of  Sargon,  or 
in  those  of  his  successors,  so  that  it  is 
pretty  certain  the  capital  described  by 
Herodotus  could  not  have  been  built 
until  within  a  short  period  of  the  de- 
struction of  Nineveh. — H.  C.  B.] 

Two  descriptions  of  the  town  are 
worth  comparing  with  that  of  Hero- 
dotus. In  the  second  Fargard  of  the 
Vendidad,  Jemshid,  it  is  said,  "  erected 
a  Var  or  fortress,  sufficiently  large,  and 
formed  of  squared  blocks  of  stone ;  he 
assembled  in  the  place  a  vast  population, 
and  stocked  the  suiTounding  country 
with  cattle  for  their  use.  He  caused 
the  water  of  the  great  fortress  to  flow 
forth  abundantly.  And  within  the  Var, 
or  fortress,  he  erected  a  lofty  palace, 
encompassed  with  walls,  and  laid  it  out 
in  many  separate  divisions,  and  there 
was  no  high  place,  either  in  front  or 
rear,  to  command  and  overawe  the  fort- 
ress." (Zeudavesta.  Vendidad.  Farg. 
II.) 

The  other  description  is  more  exact 
in  its  details.  "  iVrphaxad,"  we  are 
told  in  the  book  of  Judith,  "built  in 
Ecbatana  walls  round  about  of  stones 
hewn  three  cubits  broad  and  six  cubits 
long,  and  made  the  height  of  the  wall 
seventy  cubits,  and  the  breadth  thereof 
fifty  cubits :  and  set  the  towers  thereof 
upon  the  gates  of  it,  an  hundred  cubits 
high,  and  the  breadth  thereof  in  the 
foundation  sixty  cubits :  and  he  made 
the  gates  thereof,  even  gates  that  were 
raised  to  the  height  of  seventy  cubits, 
and  the  breadth  of  them  was  forty 
cubits,  for  the  going  forth  of  his  armies, 
and  for  the  setting  in  array  of  his  foot- 
men."   (i.  2-4.) 

Col.  Rawlinson  lopg  since  published 
his  opinion  that  the  site  of  the  Agbatana 
ascribed  to  Deioces  was  at  Takhti-Solei- 
mdn,  in  Media  Atropatdn^.  The  nature 
of  the  situation,  and  its  geographical 
position,  are  far  more  in  accordance 
with  the  notices  of  Agbatana  contained 
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rising  in  circles  one  within  the  other.  The  plan  of  the 
place  is,  that  each  of  the  walls  should  out-top  the  one  be- 
yond it  by  the  l;>attlements.  The  nature  of  the  ground,  which 
is  a  gentle  hill,  favours  this  arrangement  in  some  degree, 
but  it  was  mainly  eflTected  by  art.  The  number  of  the  circles 
is  seven,  the  royal  palace  and  the  treasuries  standing  within 
the  last.  The  circuit  of  the  outer  wall  is  very  nearly  the  same 
with  that  of  Athens.     Of  this  wall  the  battlements  are  white,^ 


in  HerodotiiB,  than  those  of  Hamad^n, 
the  Agbatana  of  later  times.  The  coun- 
try to  the  north  of  Agbatana  towards 
the  Euxine,  Herodotus  says,  is  very 
mountainous,  and  covered  with  forests 
(i.  110).  This  is  true  and  pertinent  if 
said  of  Takhti-Sole'iman,  but  either  un- 
true or  unmeaning  if  said  of  Hamaddn, 
which  is  far  removed  from  the  Euxine, 
and  is  in  the  more  level  part  of  the 
ancient  Media.  Again,  the  southern 
Ecbatana  was  situated  on  the  declivity 
of  the  great  mountain  of  Orontes  (the 


modem  Elwend)  which  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  called  a  KoKwydf,  and  which 
does  not  admit  of  being  fortified  in  the 
mode  described  by  Herodotus  :  whereas 
the  conical  hill  of  Takhti-Soleim^n  with 
its  remains  of  walls  and  other  ruins, 
very  nearly  corresponds  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  our  author.  (See  the  subjoined 
plan.)  The  whole  subject  is  fully  treated 
in  a  paper  communicated  by  Colonel 
Rawlinson  to  the  Geographical  Society, 
and  published  in  their  Journal.  Vol.  x. 
Part  i.  Art.  i. 


^if:^'^''''^^^ 


Plan  of  Ecbatana. 

Explanation. 

1.  Remains  of  a  Fir»-Templ«.  b.  Cemeteiy. 

2.  Rid  nod  Monqoo.  &  Ridge  of  Rock  called  "  tlie  Dragon." 

3.  Ancient  Building*  with  slikfts  and  capitals.  7.  Hill  caUed  *'  Tawilah,*"  or  '*  the  Stable." 
A.  Ruins  of  tiM  Palace  of  Abalud  Khan.                                a  Ruins  of  Kalisiah. 

ft  Bodkj  hill  of  Zindani-Solelman. 


[One  of  the  most  important  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  the  identification  of 
Takhti-Soleiman  with  the  ancient  Agba- 
tana, is  the  fact  that  Moses  of  Chorene, 
in  speaking  of  the  city  which  then  occu- 
pied the  site  in  question,  and  which 
was  usually  named  Ganzac  Shahaadan^ 
calls  it  specifically  **  the  second  Ecba- 


tana, or  the  seven- walled  city."    Mos. 
Chor.  ii.  84.— H.  C.  R.] 

»  '*  This  is  manifestly  a  fable  of  Sa- 
bscan  origin,  the  seven  colours  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus  being  precisely 
those  employed  by  the  Orientfds  to  de- 
note the  seven  great  heavenly  bodies, 
or  the  seven  climates  in  which  thev 
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of  the  next  black,  of  the  third  scarlet,  of  the  fourth  blue,  of 
the  fifth  orange ;  all  these  are  coloured  with  paint.     The  two 


Bits  ^imnid,  Babylon. 


revolve.  Thus  Nizami,  in  his  poem  of 
the  Heft  Peiher,  describes  a  seven-bo- 
died palace,  built  by  Bahr^m  Qiir,  nearly 
in  the  same  terms  as  Herodotus.  The 
palace  dedicated  to  Saturn,  he  says,  was 
black — that  of  Jupiter  orange,  or  more 
strictly  sandal-wood  colour  (Sandalf; — 
of  Mars,  scarlet — of  the  sun,  golden — of 
Venus,  white— of  Mercury,  azure — and 
of  the  moon,  green— a  hue  which  is 
applied  by  the  Orientals  to  silver." 
(Journal  of  Qeogr.  Soc.  Vol.  x.  Part.  i. 
p.  127.)  ^ 

The  great  temple  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
at  Borsippa  (the  modem  Birs-i-Nimrud) 
was  a  building  in  seven  platforms  co- 
loured in  a  similar  way.  Herodotus 
has  deranged  the  order  of  the  colours, 
which  ought  to  be  either  that  dependent 
on  the  planetary  distances,  *'  black, 
orange,  scarlet,  gold^  white,  blue,  sil- 
ver," as  at  the  Birs,  or  **  black,  white, 

VOL.  I. 


orange,  blue,  scarlet,  silver,  gold,"  if 
the  order  of  the  days  dedicated  to  the 
planets  were  taken.  It  may  be  suspected 
that  Herodotus  had  received  the  num- 
bers in  the  latter  order,  and  accidentally 
reversed  the  places  of  black  and  white, 
and  of  scarlet  and  orange. 

[There  is,  however,  no  evidence  to 
show  that  the  Medes,  or  even  the  Baby- 
lonians, were  acquainted  with  that  order 
of  the  planets  which  regulated  the  no- 
menclature of  the  days  of  the  week.  The 
series  in  question,  indeed,  must  have 
originated  with  a  people  who  divided 
the  day  and  night  into  60  hours  instead 
of  24 ;  and,  as  »r  as  we  know  at  present, 
this  system  of  horary  division  was  pecu- 
liar in  ancient  times  to  the  Hindoo 
calendar.  The  method  by  which  the 
order  is  eliminated  is  simply  as  fol- 
lows:— The  planets  in  due  succession 
from  the  Moon  to  Saturn  were  supposed 
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last  have  theii;  battlements  coated  respectively  with  silver  and 
gold.^ 

99.  All  these  fortifications  Deioces  caused  to  be  raised  for 
himself  and  his  own  palace.  The  people  were  required  to  build 
their  dwellings  outside  the  circuit  of  the  walls.  When  the 
town  was  finished,  he  proceeded  to  arrange  the  ceremonial.  He 
allowed  no  one  to  have  direct  access  to  the  person  of  the 
king,  but  made  all  communication  pass  through  the  hands  of 
messengers,  and  forbade  the  king  to  be  seen  by  his  subjects. 
He  also  made  it  an  ofience  for  any  one  whatsoever  to  laugh  or 
spit  in  the  royal  presence.  This  ceremonial,  of  which  he  was 
the  first  inventor,  Deioces  established  for  his  own  security, 
fearing  that  his  compeers,  who  were  brought  up  together  with 
him,  and  were  of  as  good  family  as  he,  and  no  whit  inferior  to 
him  in  manly  qualities,  if  they  saw  him  frequently  would  be 
pained  at  the  sight,  and  would  therefore  be  likely  to  conspire 
against  him ;  whereas  if  they  did  not  see  him,  they  would  think 
him  quite  a  different  sort  of  being  from  themsdves. 

100.  After  completing  these  arrangements,  and  firmly  settling 
himself  upon  the  throne,  Deioces  continued  to  administer  justice 
with  the  same  strictness  as  before.     Causes  were  stated  in 


to  rule  the  hours  of  the  day  in  a  i-e- 
currmg  series  of  sevens,  and  the  day 
was  named  after  the  planet  who  hap- 
pened to  be  the  regent  of  the  first  hour. 
If  we  assign  then  the  first  hour  of  the 
firat  day  to  the  Moon,  we  find  that  the 
61st  hour,  which  commenced  the  second 
day,  belonged  to  the  .5th  planet,  or 
Mars;  the  I'ilst  hour  to  the  2nd,  or 
Mercury;  the  ISlst  to  the  6th,  or  Jupi- 
ter; the  24l8t  to  the  3rd,  or  Venus; 
the  30l8t  to  the  7th,  or  Saturn ;  and  the 
36l8t  to  the  4th,  or  the  Sun.  The  po- 
pular belief  (which  first  appears  in  Dion 
Cassius)  that  the  series  in  question  refers 
to  a  horary  division  of  24  is  incorrect; 
for  in  that  case,  although  the  order  is 
the  same,  the  succession  is  inverted. 
One  thing  indeed  seems  to  be  certain, 
that  if  the  Chaldseans  were  the  inventors 
of  the  hebdomadal  nomenclature,  they 
must  have  borrowed  their  earliest  astro- 
nomical science  from  the  same  source 
which  supplied  the  Hindoos ;  for  it  could 
not  have  been  by  accident  that  a  horary 
division  of  60  was  adopted  by  both 
races.— H.  C.  R.] 

*  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this 
account,  though  it  may  be  greatly  ex- 
aggerated, ii  not  devoid  of  a  founda- 


tion. The  temple  at  Borsippa  (see  the 
preceding  note)  appeal's  to  have  had 
its  fourth  and  seventh  stages  actually 
coated  with  gold  and  silver  respectively. 
And  it  seems  certain  that  there  was 
often  in  Oriental  towns  a  most  lavish 
display  of  the  two  precious  metals.  The 
sober  Polybius  relates  that,  at  the 
southern  Agbatana,  the  capit&l  of  Media 
Magna,  the  entire  woodwork  of  the 
royal  palace,  including  beams,  ceilings, 
and  pillars,  was  covered  with  plates 
either  of  gold  or  silver,  and  that  the 
whole  building  was  roofed  with  silver 
tiles.  The  temple  of  Anaitis  was  adorned 
in  a  similar  way.  (Polyb.  x.  xxvii. 
§  10-12.)  Consequently,  tho ugh  Darius, 
when  he  retreated  befoi-e  Alexander^ 
carried  off  from  Media  gold  and  silver 
to  the  amount  of  7000  talents  (more 
than  1,700,000Z.),  and  though  the  town 
was  largely  plundei'ed  by  the  soldiers 
of  Alexander  and  of  Seleucus  Nicator, 
still  there  remained  tiles  and  plating 
enough  to  produce  to  Antiochus  the 
Great  on  his  occupation  of  the  place  a 
sum  of  very  nearly  4000  talents,  or 
975,0OOZ.  sterling!  (See  Airian.  Exp. 
Alex.  iii.  19.     Polyb.  i.  s.  c.) 
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writing,  and  sent  in  to  the  king,  who  passed  his  judgment  upon 
the  contents,  and  transmitted  his  decisions  to  the  parties  con- 
cerned: besides  which  he  had  spies  and  eavesdroppers  in  all 
parts  of  his  dominions,  and  if  he  heard  of  any  act  of  oppression, 
he  sent  for  the  guilty  party,  and  awarded  him  the  punishment 
meet  for  his  oflFence. 

101.  Thus  Deioces  collected  the  Medes  into  a  nation,  and 
ruled  over  them  alone.  Now  these  are  the  tribes  of  which  they 
consist :  the  Busae,  the  ParStacfini,  the  Struchates,  the  Arizanti, 
the  Budii,  and  the  Magl^ 

102.  Having  reigned  three-and-fifty  years,  Deioces  was  at  his 
death  succeeded  by  his  son  Phraortes.  This  prince,  not  satisfied 
with  a  dominion  which  did  not  extend  beyond  the  single  nation 
of  the  Medes,  began  by  attacking  the  Persians  ;  and  marching 
an  army  into  their  country,  brought  them  imder  the  Median 
yoke  before  any  other  people.  After  this  success,  being  now  at 
the  head  of  two  nations,  both  of  them  powerful,  he  proceeded  to 
conquer  Adia,  overrunning  province  after  province.  At  last  he 
engaged  in  war  with  the  Assyrians — those  Assyrians,  I  mean,  to 
whom  Nineveh  belonged,*  who  were  formerly  the  lords  of  Asia. 
At  present  they  stood  alone  by  the  revolt  and  desertion  of  their 
allies,  yet  still  their  internal  condition  was  as  flourishing  as  ever. 
Phraortes  attacked  them,  but  perished  in  the  expedition  with 
the  greater  part  of  his  army,  after  having  reigned  over  the  Medes 
two-and-twenty  years. 

103.  On  the  death  of  Phraortes  *  his  son  Cyaxares  ascended 

*  Mr.  Grote  speaks  of  the  Median  said  by  any  historian  of  repute  to  have 

tribes  as  coinciding   in  number  with  the  been  slain  in  battle  with  the  Assyrians^ 

fortified  circles  iVi  the  town  of  Agbatana,  are  the  sole  grounds  for  this  identifica- 

and  thence  concludes  that  Herodotus  tion.    But  the  Book  of  Judith  is  a  pure 

conceived  the  seven  circles  as  intended  historical  romance,  which  one  is  sur- 

each  for  a  distinct  tribe  (Hist,  of  Greece,  prised  to  find  critical  writers  at  the  prer 

vol.  iii.  p.  306).    But  the  number  of  the  sent  day  treating  as  serious     (See  Clin- 

Median  tribes  is  not  seven  but  six ;  and  ton's  F.  H.,  vol.  1.  p.  275;  Bosanquet's 

the  circles  are  not  in   the   town,   but  Fall  of  Nineveh,  p.  16.)    The  following 

aroimd  the  palace.    Herodotus  says  ex-  are  a  few  of  the  anomalies  which  con- 

pressly  that  the  people  dwelt  outside  demn  it. 

the  outermost  circle.  The  Jews  are  recently  returned  from 

^  Herodotus  intends  here  to  distin-  the  captivity  (ch.  iv.  ver.  13,  18-19). 

guish  the  Assyrians*  of  Assyria  Proper  Joacim  (Joiakim)   is  the  High  Priest, 

from  the  Babylonians,  whom  he  calls  He  was  the  sou  of  Jeshuah,  and  contem- 

tdso  Assyrians  (L  178,  188,  &c.).  Against  porary  with  Ezra  and  Neheniiah  (Neh. 

the  latter  he  means  to  say  this  expedi-  xii.    10-26).    The  date   of  the  events 

tion  was  not  directed.  narrated  should  therefore  be  about  b.c. 

^  Phraortes  has  been  thought  by  some  450-30,  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Longi- 

to  be   the   Arphaxad  of  the  Book   of  manus.     Yet^  1.  Nineveh  is  standing, 

Judith.      A   fanciful    resemblance   be-  and  is  the  capital  of  Nabuchodonosor  a 

tween  the  names,  and   the  fact   that  kingdom  (i.  I).    2.  Assyria  is  the  great 

Phraortes  is  the  only  Median  monarch  monarchy  of  the  time  (i.  7-10).     3.  Per- 

o  2 
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CYAXARES  ATl'ACKS  NINEVEH. 


Book  I. 


the  throne.  Of  him  it  is  reported  that  he  was  still  more  war- 
like than  any  of  his  ancestors,  and  that  he  was  the  first  who 
gave  organization  to  an  Asiatic  army,  dividing  the  troops  into 
companies,,  and  forming  distinct  bodies  of  the  spearmen,  the 
archers,  and  the  eayalry,  who  before  his  time  had  been  mingled 
in  one  mass,  and  confused  together.  He  it  was  who  fought 
against  the  Lydians  on  the  occasion  when  the  day  was  changed 
suddenly  into  night,  and  who  brought  under  his  dominion  the 
whole  of  Asia  beyond  the  Halys.*  This  prince,  collecting 
together  all  the  nations  which  owned  his  sway,  marched  against 
Nineveh,  resolved  to  avenge  his  father,  and  cherishing  a  hope 
that  he  might  succeed  in  taking  the  town.  A  battle  was  fought, 
in  which  the  Assyrians  suflFered  a  defeat,  and  Cyaxares  had 
already  begun  the  siege  of  the  place,  when  a  numerous  horde  of 
Scyths,  under  their  king  Madyes,'  son  of  Pr6tothyes,  burst  into 
Asia  in  pursuit  of  the  Cimmerians  whom  they  had  driven  out  of 
Europe,  and  entered  the  Median  territory. 

104.  The  distance  from  the  Palus  Meeotis  to  the  river  Riasis 
and  the  Colchians  is  thirty  days'  journey  for  a  lightly-equipped 
traveller.®    From  Colchis  to  cross  into  Media  does  not  take  long 


sia  is  subject  to  Assyria  (i.  7).  4.  Egypt 
is  also  subject  (i.  9-10).  Media,  how- 
ever, is  an  independent  kingdom  under 
Arphaxad,  who  as  the  builder  of  the 
walls  of  Ecbatana  should  be  Deioces  or 
Cyaxares. 

The  book  appears  to  be  the  work  of 
a  thoroughly  Hellenized  Jew,  and  could 
not  therefore  have  been  written  before 
the  time  of  Alexander.  It  is  a  mere 
romance,  and  has  been  assigned  with 
much  probability  to  the  reign  of  Anti- 
ochus  Epiphanes  (Qrotius  in  the  Preface 
to  his  Annotations  on  the  Book  of  Ju- 
dith; Works,  vol.  i.  p.  578).  It  has 
many  purely  Greek  ideas  in  it,  as  the 
mention  of  the  Giants,  the  sons  of  the 
Titanir  (ch.  xvi.  ver.  7),  and  the  crowning 
with  a  chaplet  of  olive  (ch.  xv.  ver.  13). 
Probably  also  the  notion  of  a  demand 
for  earth  and  water  (ii.  7)  came  to  the 
writer  from  his  acquaintance  with  Greek 
history.  At  least  there  is  no  trace  of 
its  having  been  an  Assyrian  custom. 

•  Vide  supra,  chapter  74. 

'  According  to  Strabo,  Madys,  or 
Madyes,  was  a  Cimmerian  prince  who 
drove  the  Treres  out  of  Asia  (i.  p.  91). 
The  true  nature  of  the  Scythian  war  of 
Cyaxares  is  considered  in  the  Critical 
Knsays,  Essay  iii.  §  9.  [The  Sac®  or 
Scythians,  who  wore  termed  Oimiri  (the 


tribes?)  by  their  Semitic  neighbours, 
first  appear  in  the  Cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions as  a  substantive  people  under  Esar- 
Haddon  in  about  u.  c.  684.  They  were 
at  that  time  in  the  Kurdish  mountains, 
and  were  ruled  over  by  a  king,  Tempa^ 
whose  name  betrays  his  Arian  descent. 
The  Gimiri  had  considerably  increased 
in  power  under  the  reign  of  Esar-Had- 
don's  son,  (about  B.C.  670),  and  seem 
to  have  been  already  threatening  the 
Assyrian  frontier. — H.  C.  R.] 

^  From  the  mouth  of  the  Palus 
Mseotis,  or  Sea  of  Azof,  to  the  river 
RioHy  (the  ancient  Phasis^  is  a  distance 
of  about  270  geographical  miles,  or  but 
little  more  than  the  distance  (240  geog. 
miles)  from  the  gulf  of  Issus  to  the 
Euxine,  which  was  called  (ch.  72)  "a 
journey  otfite  days  for  a  lightly  equipped 
traveller."  We  may  learn  from  this 
that  Herodotus  did  not  intend  the  day's 
journey  for  a  measure  of  length.  He 
related  the  reports  which  had  reached 
him.  He  was  told  that  a  man  might 
cross  from  Issus  to  the  Black  Sea  in  five 
days,  which  perhaps  was  possible,  and 
that  it  would  take  a  month  to  reach  the 
Sea  of  Azof  from  Colchis,  which,  consi- 
dering the  enormous  difficulties  of  the 
route,  is  not  improbable.  It  is  ques- 
tionable whether  the  coast  line  can  ever 
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— ^there  is  only  a  single  intervening  nation,  the  Saspirians,* 
passing  whom  you  find  yourself  in  Media.  This  however  was 
not  the  road  followed  by  the  Scythians,  who  turned  out  of  the 
straight  course,  and  took  the  upper  route,  which  is  much  longer, 
keeping  the  Caucasus  upon  their  right.^  The  Scythians,  having 
thus  invaded  Media,  were  opposed  by  the  Medes,  who  gave  them 
battle,  but,  being  defeated,  lost  their  empire.  The  Scythians 
became  masters  of  Asia. 

105.  After  this  they  marched  forward  with  the  design  of 
invading  Egypt.  When  they  had  reached  Palestine,  however, 
Psammetichus  the  Egyptian  king^  met  them  with  gifts  and 
prayers,  and  prevailed  on  them  to  advance  no  further.  On 
their  return,  passing  through  Ascalon,  a  city  of  Syria,*  the 


have  been  practicable  at  all.  If  not, 
the  communication  must  have  been  cir- 
cuitous, and  have  included  the  passage 
of  the  Caucasus,  either  by  the  well- 
known  Pyl»  Caucasese  between  Tiflis 
and  Mozdok,  or  by  some  imknown  pass 
west  of  that  route,  of  still  greater  alti- 
tude and  difficulty.  In  either  case  the 
journey  might  well  occupy  30  days. 

*  The  Saspirians  are  mentioned  again 
as  lying  north  of  Media  (ch.  110),  and 
as  separating  Media  from  Colchis  (iv. 
37).  They  are  joined  with  the  Matidni 
and  the  Alanx&i  in  the  satrapies  of 
Darius  (iiL  94),  with  the  Alarodii  and 
the  Ck>lchian8  in  the  army  of  Xerxes 
(vii.  79).  They  appear  to  have  occupied 
the  upper  valleys  of  the  Kw  (Cyrus) 
and  its  tributary  streams,  or  nearly  the 
modem  Russian  province  of  Geoi^gia. 
Bitter  (Erdkunde  von  Asien,  vol.  vi. 
p.  92)  conjectures  their  identity  with 
the  Saparda  of  the  monuments.  They 
are  perhaps  the  same  as  the  later  Iberi 
with  whom  their  nan^e  will  connect  ety- 
mologically,  especially  if  we  consider 
Sapiri  to  be  the  true  form.  {'Xdirttpot, 
2i/9ccf>o(,  "l/SiffMn.)  They  probablr  oe- 
longed,  ethnically,  to  the  same  lamily 
as  the  ancient  Armenians.  (See  the 
Critical  Essays,  Essay  zi..  On  the 
Ethnic  Affinities  of  the  Nations  of 
Western  Asia.) 

1  Herodotus,  dearly,  conceives  the 
Cimmerians  to  have  coasted  the  Black 
Sea,  and  appears  to  have  thought  that 
the  Scythians  entered  Asia  by  &e  route 
of  Daghestin,  along  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian.  He  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  Pylse 
CaucasesD.  As  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Black  Sea  is  certavUy  impracticable  for 


an  army,  the  Cimmerians,  if  they  entered 
Asia  by  a  track  west  of  that  said  to  have 
been  followed  by  the  Scythians,  can  only 
have  gained  admittance  by  the  PylsB. 

It  is  always  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
there  are  but  two  known  routes  by  which 
the  Caucasus  can  be  crossed,  that  of 
Mozdok,  traversed  by  Eer  Porter  in 
1817,  which  is  kept  open  by  Russian 
military  posts,  and  still  forms  the  regu- 
lar line  of  communication  between  Rus- 
sia and  the  trans-Caucasian  provinces, 
and  that  of  Daghest&n  or  Derbend  along 
the  western  shores  of  the  Caspian,  which, 
according  to  De  Hell,  is  **  much  more 
impracticable  than  Uiat  by  Mozdok." 
(Travels,  p.  323,  note.  Eng.  Tr.)  This 
latter  assertion  may,  however,  be  ques- 
tioned. . 

'  According  to  Herodotus,  Psamme- 
tichus was  engaged  for  29  years  in  the 
siege  of  Az6tu8  (Ashdod),  ii.  157.  This 
would  account  for  his  meeting  the  Scy- 
thians in  Syria, 

[Justin  (ii.  3)  speaks  of  an  Egyptian 
king,  Vexoris,  who  retired  from  before 
the  Scythians,  when  Eg^t  was  only 
saved  by  its  marshes  from  mvasion.  The 
name  Vexoris  must  be  Bocchoris,  though 
the  tera  assigned  to  Vexoris  does  not 
agree  with  his. — Q.  W.] 

'  Ascalon  was  one  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  of  the  Philistines  (Judges  i.  18, 
xiv.  19,  &c.).  According  to  Xanthus  it 
was  founded  by  a  certam  Ascalus,  the 
general  of  a  Lydian  king  (Fr.  23);  but 
this  is  very  improbable.  It  lay  on  the 
coast  between  Ashdod  and  Gaza,  and 
was  distant  about  40  miles  from  Jeru- 
salem (cf.  ScyL  Peripl.  p.  102 ;  Strab. 
xvi.  p.  1079;  Plin.,  H.  N.,  v.  13,  &c.). 
By  Strabo's  time  it  had  become  a  plat^ 
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greater  part  of  them  went  their  way  without  doing  any  damage ; 
but  some  few  who  lagged  behind  pillaged  the  temple  of  Celestial 
Venus.*  I  have  inquired  and  find  that  the  temple  at  Ascalon  is 
the  most  ancient  of  all  the  temples  to  this  goddess ;  for  the  one 
in  Cyprus,  as  the  Cyprians  themselves  admit,  was  built  in  imi- 
tation of  it ;  and  that  in  Cythera  was  erected  by  the  Phoenicians, 
who  belong  to  this  part  of  Syria.  The  Scythians  who  plundered 
the  temple  were  punished  by  the  goddess  with  the  female  sick- 
ness,* which  still  attaches  to  their  posterity.  They  themselves 
confess  that  they  are  afficted  with  the  disease  for  this  reason, 
and  travellers  who  visit  Scythia  cian  see  what  sort  of  a  disease  it 
is.     Those  who  suffer  from  it  are  called  Enarees.* 

106.  The  dominion  of  the  Scythians  over  Asia  lasted  eighth 
and-twenty  years,  during  which  time  their  insolence  and  oppres- 
sion spread  ruin  on  every  side.  For  besides  the  regular  tribute, 
they  exacted  from  the  several  nations  additional  imposts,  which 
they  fixed  at  pleasure ;  and  further,  they  scoured  the  country 
and  plundered  every  one  of  whatever  they  could.  At  length 
Cyaxares  and  the  Modes  invited  the  greater  part  of  them  to  a 
banquet,  and  made  them  drunk  with  v^ine,  after  which  they 
were  all  massacred.  The  Medes  then  recovered  their  empire, 
and  had  the  same  extent  of  dominion  as  before.  They  took 
Nineveh — I  will  relate  how  in  another  history  ^ — and  conquered 


of  smaU  oonBequenoe.  At  the  era  of  the 
Crusades  it  revived,  but  is  now  again 
little  mora  than  a  village.  It  retains 
its  ancient  name  almost  unchanged. 

[Asoalon  is  first  mentioned  in  cunei- 
form inscriptions  of  the  time  of  Sen- 
nacherib, having  been  reduced  by  him 
in  the  famous  campaign  of  his  third 
year.— H.  C.  U.] 

♦  Herodotus  probably  intends  the  Sy- 
rian goddess  Atergatis  or  DercStd,  who 
was  worshipped  at  Ascalon  and  else- 
where in  Syria,  under  the  form  of  a 
mermaid,  or  figure  half  woman  half  fish 
(cf.  Xttnth.  Fr,  11,  Plin.  H.  N.,  v.  23, 
Strab.  xvi.  p.  10G2,  1113,  &c.).  Her 
temple  at  Ascalon  is  mentioned  by  Diod. 
Sic.  (ii.  4).  She  may  be  identified  with 
Astart^,  and  therefore  with  the  Venus 
of  the  Greeks  (cf.  Selden,  De  Diis  Syris, 
Syntagm.  II.  ch.  iii.). 

^  This  malady  is  thus  described  by 
Hippocrates,  a  younger  contemporary 
of  iierodotus,  who  himself  visited  Scy- 
thia:—" c&i'owx^***  yivovrai^  koX  7uko»- 
KM  4ffydCo¥Taif  koH  tii  cd  yvvtuKts  8(a* 
Xiyovrai  re  biioims  koXcCktcU  r9  ol  roioO- 
rot  h,¥wbpius**    (De  Aer.  Aq.  et  Loc. 


oh.  vi.  §  108.)  This  impotency  Hippo- 
crates ascribes  to  venesection,  but  he 
mentions  that  the  natives  believed  it  to 
be  a  judgment  from  the  gods.  It  is 
said  that  traces  of  the  disease  are  still 
found  among  the  inhabitants  of  Southern 
Bussia.  See  Potock  (Histoire  Primitive 
des  Peuples  de  la  Russie,  p.  175)  and 
Reineggs  (Allgem.  topograph.  Beschreib. 
d.*Caucas.  I.  p.  269). 

•  Bahr  (in  loc.)  regards  this  word  as 
Greek,  and  connects  it  with  iyatpu  and 
li'opa,  giving  it  the  sense  of  **  virilitate 
spotiati ; "  but  I  agree  with  Larcher  and 
Blakesley  that  it  is  in  all  probability 
Scythic. 

*  The  question  whether  the  Wffffv- 
ptoi  K^yot^  promised  here,  and  again  in 
chapter  184,  were  ever  written  or  no, 
has  long  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
learned.  Isaac  Voss,  Des  Vignoles, 
Bouhier  (Recherches,  ch.  i.  p.  7),  and 
Larcher  (in  loc),  have  maintained  the 
afiSrmative ;  Bahr,  Fabricius,  Gerard 
Voss,  Dahlmann,  and  J'ager  (Disput. 
Uerodot.  p.  15)  the  negative.  The 
passage  of  Aristotle  (Hist.  An.  VIII. 
xviii.)  which  affirms  that  Herodotus,  in 
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all  Assyria  except  the  district  of  Babylonia.  After  this  Cyaxares 
died,  having  reigned  over  the  Medes,  if  we  include  the  time  of 
the  Scythian  rule,  forty  years. 

107.  Astyages,  the  son  of  Cyaxares,  succeeded  to  the  throne. 
He  had  a  daughter  who  was  named  Mandane,  concerning  whom 
he  had  a  wonderful  dream.  He  dreamt  that  from  her  such  a 
stream  of  water  flowed  forth  as  not  only  to  fill  his  capital,  but  to 
flood  the  whole  of  Asia.®  This  vision  he  laid  before  such  of  the 
Magi  as  had  the  gift  of  interpreting  dreams,  who  expounded  its 
meaning  to  him  in  full,  whereat  he  was  greatly  terrified.  On  this 
account,  when  his  daughter  was  now  of  ripe  age,  he  would  not  give  , 


his  account  of  the  siege  of  Nineveh,  re- 
presented an  eagle  as  drinking,  would 
be  decisive  of  the  question  if  the  reading 
were  certain.  But  some-  MSS.  have 
**  'HaioHos  1iyv6ti  rovro"  There  are, 
however,  several  objections  to  this 
reading.  For,  I.  Hesiod,  according  to 
the  best  authorities,  died  before  the 
siege  of  Nineveh.  2.  Neither  he,  nor 
any  writer  of  his  age,  composed  poems 
on  historical  subjects.  'X  There  is  no 
kuown  work  of  Hesiod  in  which  such  a 
subject  as  the  siege  of  Nineveh  could 
well  have  been  mentioned.  On  the  other 
hand  the  siege  of  that  city  is  exactly  one 
of  the  events  of  which  Herodotus  had 
promised  to  make  mention  in  his  Assy- 
rian annals.  These  are  strong  grounds 
for  preferring  the  reading  of  *Hp6Boros 
to  that  of  *H<ricZos  in  the  disputed  pas- 
sage. It  is  certainly  remai'kable  that 
no  other  distinct  citation  from  the  work 
is  to  be  found  among  the  remains  of 
antiquity,  and  Larcber  appears  right  in 
concluding  from  this  that  the  work  pe- 
rished early,  probably,  however,  not  be- 
fore the  time  of  Cephalion  (b.c.  1,20), 
who  is  said  by  Syncellus  (i.  p.  315,  ed. 
Dindorf.)  to  haye  foUowed  Hellanicus, 
Ctesias,  and  Herodotus  in  his  Assyrian 
history.  From  Cephaliou  may  have 
come  those  cudous  notices  in  John  of 
Malala  (ed.  Dind.  p.  2(1)  concerning  the 
Scythic  character  of  the  dress,  language, 
and  laws  of  the  Parthians,  which  are 
expressly  ascnbed  by  him  to  Herodotus, 
but  do  not  appear  in  the  work  of  Hero- 
dotus which  has  come  down  to  us. 

Since  the  first  edition  of  this  volume 
was  published,  another  scholar,  whose 
opinion  possesses  great  weight,  has  pro- 
nounced against  the  reading  of  ^Hp6Zoros 
in  the  passage  of  Aiistotle  above  quoted. 
Admitting  fully  that  the  reading  *H<rto- 
8os  cannot  possibly  stand,  Sir  Comewall 


Lewis  argues  that  a  poet,  and  not  a 
prose  writer,  must  have  been  quoted. 
(See  '  Notes  and  Queries,'  No.  213,  p. 
57.)    The   entire   passage   in   Aristotle 
runs  as  follows : — iAX'  *Hp(l8oTof  ityv6u 
rovro'   TtToiriKt  yitp  rdy  r^s   fiayrtlas 
Tp^tSpov  aerhy  iv  rp  8iTry^<rct  t^    irtpl 
tV  iroKiooKiav  r^v  'Nlyov  irivoyra.  Sir  C, 
Lewis  thinks  that  the  word  Tciro^T^Ke, 
and  the  expression    rhv  rqs  fiain-fias 
irpStipoy    '^  imply  a  quotation  from  a 
poet,*'  and  he   suggests  that  the  poet 
actually  named  by  Aristotle  was  Choeri- 
lus  {Xoiplko5\     It  is  of  course  possible 
that  the  name  originally  written  may 
have  been  altogether  lost,  and  that  both 
the  MS.  readings  may  be  wrong;  but  be- 
fore we  cut  tlie  Gordian  knot  in  this 
bold  way,  we  ought  to  be   quite  sure 
that  our  objections  to  both  r^idings  are 
valid  ones.     It  does  not  seem  to  me  at 
all  improbable  that  Aristotle  mav  have 
used  the  word  xeirofiyifc  in  this  place  of 
a  prose  writer,  in  the  sense  of  *^  fabled" 
or  **  represented  fabulously/*    (See  Sca- 
liger's  note  on  the  place.)    And  the  ex- 
pression, iiaintias  Tp6f^poVy  is  certainly 
not  more  poetical  than  man^  which  He- 
rodotus uses  in  his  **  Histories,"  even  in 
the   plain   narrative;  besides  which  it 
may  have  occurred  in  an  oracle.     It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  Aristotle  else- 
where takes  the  trouble  to   correct  a 
mistake  made  by  Herodotus  in  Natural 
History,  (see  note  on  Book  iii.  ch.  108), 
evidently  regarding  the  assertions  of  so 
painstaking  an  observer  as  worth  notice; 
but  he  would  scarcely  make  it  his  busi- 
ness to  correct  the  endless   misstate- 
ments of  poets  upon  such  matters. 

^  Nicolas  of  Damascus  assigns  this 
dream  t«  Argost^,  who,  according  to 
him,  was  the  mother  of  Cyrus.  (Fragm. 
Hist.  Gr.  m.  p.  399,  Fr.  66.) 
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her  in  marriage  to  any  of  the  Medes  who  were  of  suitable  rank, 
lest  the  dream  should  be  accomplished ;  but  he  married  her  to  a 
Persian  of  good  family  indeed,*  but  of  a  quiet  temper,  whom  he 
looked  on  as  much  inferior  to  a  Mede  of  even  middle  condition. 
108.  Thus  Cambyses  (for  so  was  the  Persian  called)  wedded 
Mandane,^  and  took  her  to  his  home,  after  which,  in  the  very 
first  year,  Astyages  saw  another  vision.  He  fencied  that  a  vine 
grew  from  the  womb  of  his  daughter,  and  overshadowed  the 
whole  of  Asia.  After  this  dream,  which  he  submitted  also  to 
the  interpreters,  he  sent  to  Persia  and  fetched  away  Mandane, 
who  was  now  with  child,  and  was  not  far  from  her  time.  On 
her  arrival  he  set  a  watch  over  her,  intending  ,to  destroy  the 
child  to  which  she  should  give  birth;  for  the  Magian  inter- 
preters had  expounded  the  vision  to  foreshow  that  the  oflfepring 
of  his  daughter  would  reign  over  Asia  in  his  stead.  To  guard 
against  this,  Astyages,  aa  soon  as  Cyrus  was  bom,  sent  for  Har- 


•  Cambyses,  the  father  of  Cyrus,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  not  only  a  man  of 
good  family,  but  of  royal  race— the  he- 
reditary monarch  of  his  nation,  which, 
when  it  became  subject  to  the  Medes, 
still  retained  its  line  of  native  kings, 
the  descendants  of  Achosmenes  (Hakhi- 
manish).  In  the  Behistun  Inscription 
(col.  1,  par.  4)  Darius  carries  up  his  ge- 
nealogy to  Achsemenes,  and  asserts  that 
''  eight  of  his  race  had  been  kings  before 
himself — ^he  was  the  ninth."  Cambyses, 
the  father  of  Cyrus,  Cyrus  himself^  and 
Cambyses  the  son  of  Cynis,  are  probably 
included  in  the  eight.  Thus  Xenophon 
(Cyrop.  I.  ii.  1)  is  right,  for  once,  when 
he  says,  **  Uarphs  X^ctcu  d  Kvpos  ytyi- 
<r0ai  Kafifi{KroVf  Htpff&p  fia<riKi»  r.'' 

[An  inscription  has  been  recently 
found  upon  a  brick  at  Senkereh  in  lower 
ChaldsBa,  in  which  Cyrus  the  Great  calls 
himself  ''the  son  of  Cambyses,  the  pow- 
erful king."  This  then  is  decisive  as 
to  the  royalty  of  the  line  of  Cyrus  the 
.Great,  and  is  confirmatory  of  the  im- 
pression derived  from  other  evidence, 
that  when  Darius  speaks  of  eight  AchsB- 
menian  kings  having  preceded  him,  he 
alludes  to  the  aacestry  of  Cyrus  the 
Great,  and  not 'to  his  own  immediate 
paternal  line.  See  note  to  the  word 
** AchsemenidsB"  inch.  125.— H.C.R.] 

When  .^schylus  (Pers.  765-785)make8 
Darius  the  sixth  of  his  line,  he  coimts 
from  Cyaxares,  the  founder  of  the  great 
monarchy  co-^xtcnsive  with  Asia  («y'  &y8p* 
kxiitrris  *A<r/8os  ni\kQrrp6^v  raytiy\ 


to  which  Darius  had  succeeded.  The 
first  king  (Mrj^os — &  wp&ros  itytfiitv 
arparov)  is  Cyaxares,  the  next  {4Kfiyov 
ircu?)  Astyages,  the  third  Cyrus,  the 
fourth  {Kvpov  xaTs)  Cambyses,  the  fifth 
Smerdis  the  Mage  {Mdpios  —  cuax^^ 
irdrptf).  There  is  no  discrepancy  at  aU 
(as  Mr.  Grote  appears  to  imagine,  vol.  iv. 
p.  248)  between  the  accounts  of  ^schy- 
lus  and  Herodotus. 

^  Whether  there  was  really  any  con- 
nexion of  blood  between  Cyrus  and 
Astyages,  or  whether  (as  Ctesias  as- 
serted, Persic.  Excerpt.  §  2)  they  were 
no  way  related  to  one  another,  will  per- 
haps never  be  determined.  That  Asty- 
ages should  marry  his  daughter  to  the 
tributary  Persian  king  is  in  itself  pro- 
bable enough;  but  the  Medes  would 
be  likely  to  invent  such  a  tale,  even 
without  any  foimdation  for  it,  just  as  the 
Egyptians  did  with  respect  to  Cambyses 
their  conqueror,  who  was,  according  to 
them,  the  son  of  Cyrus  by  NitStis,  a 
daughter  of  Apries  (vid.  infr.  iii.  2);  or 
as  both  the  Egyptians  and  the  later  Per- 
sians did  with  regard  to  Alexander,  who 
was  called  by  the  former  the  son  of 
Nectanebus  (Mos.  Chor.  it  12);  and 
who  is  boldly  claimed  by  the  latter,  in 
the  Shah-Nameh,  as  the  son  of  D&rab, 
king  of  Persia,  by  a  daughter  of  Failakus 
(^(Xiinrvs,  ^(XiKKos^  Failakus)  king  of 
Maoedon.  The  vanity  of  the  conquered 
race  is  soothed  by  Uie  belief  that  the 
conqueror  is  not  altogether  a  foreigner. 
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pagns,  a  man  of  his  own  house  and  the  most  faithful  of  the 
Medes,  to  whom  he  was  wont  to  entrust  all  his  aflFairs,  and 
addressed  him  thus — "  Harpagus,  I  beseech  thee  neglect  not 
the  business  with  which  I  am  about  to  charge  thee ;  neither 
betray  thou  the  interests  of  thy  lord  for  others'  sake,  lest  thou 
bring  destruction  on  thine  own  head  at  some  future  time.  Take 
the  child  bom  of  Mandan^  my  daughter ;  carry  him  with  thee  to 
thy  home  and  slay  him  there.  Then  bury  him  as  thou  wilt." 
"  Oh !  king,"  replied  the  other,  "  never  in  time  past  did  Har- 
pagus disoblige  thee  in  anything,  and  be  sure  tliat  through  all 
future  time  he  will  be  carefiil  in  nothing  to  offend.  If  therefore 
it  be  thy  will  that  this  thing  be  done,  it  is  for  me  to  serve  thee 
with  aU  diligence." 

109.  When  Harpagus  had  thus  answered,  the  child  was  given 
into  his  liands,  clothed  in  the  garb  of  death,  and  he  hastened 
weeping  to  his  home.  There  on  his  arrival  he  found  his  wife, 
to  whom  he  told  all  that  Astyages  had  said.  "  What  then," 
said  she,  "  is  it  now  in  thy  heart  to  do  ?  "  "  Not  what  Astyages 
requires,"  he  answered;  "no,  he  may  be  madder  and  more 
frantic  still  than  he  is  now,  but  I  will  not  be  the  man  to  work 
his  will,  or  lend  a  helping  hand  to  such  a  murder  as  this. 
Many  things  forbid  my  slaying  him.  In  the  first  place  the  boy 
is  my  own  kith  and  kin ;  and  next  Astyages  is  old,  and  has  no 
son.^  If  then  when  he  dies  the  crown  should  go  to  his  daughter 
— that  daughter  whose  child  he  now  wishes  to  slay  by  my  hand 
— what  remains  for  me  but  danger  of  the  fearfullest  kind? 
For  my  own  safety,  indeed,  the  child  must  die ;  but  some  one 
belonging  to  Astyages  must  take  his  life,  not  I  or  mine." 

110.  So  sajdng  he  sent  off  a  messenger  to  fetch  a  certain 
Mitradates,^  one  of  the  herdsmen  of  Astyages,  whose  pasturages 


*  Xenophon  (Cvrop.  I.  iv.  §  20)  gives  oertain  Atradates,  a  Mardian,  whom  po- 

Astyages  a  son,  wnom  he  calls  Cyaxares.  verty  had  driven  to  become  a  robber. 

The  inscriptions  tend  to  confirm  Hero-  and  of  Argost^  (qy.  Artost^  ? ),  a  \^pman 

dotus ;  for  when  Frawartish  (Phraortes)  who  kept  goats.    He  took  service  under 

claims  the  crown  in  right  of  his  descent,  some  of  the   menials  employed  about 

it  is  not  as  son  of  Astyages,  but  as  the  palace  of  Astyages,  and  rose  to  be 

"  descended  from  Cyaxares."     He  goes  the  king's  cupbearer.    By  degrees  he 

back  to  the  founder  of  the  monarchy,  grew  into  such  favour  that  Astyages 

as  if  the  line  of  Astyages  had  become  made  his  father  satrap  of  Persia,  and 

extinct.    (SeeBehist.  Ins.ool.  2,  per.  5.)  entrusted  aU  matters  of  importance  to 

>  Ctesias  seems  to  have  called  this  himself, 
person  Atradates.    There  can  be  little        [Atradates  may  fairly  be  considered 

doubt  that  the  long  narrative  in  Nicolas  to  be  a  mere  Median  synonym  for  the 

of  Damascus  (Fragm.  Hist.  Grsec.,  vol.  Persian   Mitradates — the  name    signi- 

iii.  p.  397-406)  came  from  him.     Ac-  fying  "  given  to  the  sun,"  and  Atra  or 

cording  to  this,  Oyrus  was  the  son  of  a  Adar  (whence  Atropatdnd)  being  equi- 
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he  knew  to  be  the  fittest  for  his  purpose,  lying  as  they  did 
among  mountains  infested  with  wild  beasts.  This  man  was 
married  to  one  of  the  king's  female  slaves,  whose  Median  name 
was  Space,  which  is  in  Greek  Cyno,  since  in  the  Median  tongue 
the  word  "  Spaca "  means  a  bitch.*  The  mountains,  on  the 
skirts  of  which  his  cattle  grazed,  lie  to  the  north  of  Agbatana, 
towai'ds  the  Euxine.  That  part  of  Media  which  borders  on  the 
Saspirians  is  an  elevated  tract,  very  mountainous,  and  covered 
with  forests,  while  the  rest  of  the  Median  territory  is  entirely 
level  ground.  On  the  arrival  of  the  herdsman,  who  came  at 
the  hasty  summons,  Harpagus  said  to  him — "  Astyages  requires 
thee  to  take  this  child  and  lay  him  in  the  wildest  part  of  the 
hills,  where  he  will  be  sure  to  die  speedily.  And  he  bade  me 
tell  thee,  that  if  thou  dost  not  kill  the  boy,  but  anyhow  alio  west 
him  to  escape,  he  wiU  put  thee  to  the  most  painful  of  deaths 
I  myself  am  appointed  to  see  the  child  exposed." 

111.  The  herdsman  on  hearing  this  took  the  child  in  his 
arms,  and  went  back  the  way  he  had  come  till  he  reached  the 
folds.  There,  providentially,  his  wife,  who  had  been  expecting 
daily  to  be  put  to  bed,  had  just,  during  the  absence  of  her  hus- 
band, been  delivered  of  a  child.  Both  the  herdsman  and  his 
wife  were  uneasy  on  each,  other's  accoimt,  the  former  fearful 
because  his  wife  wes  so  near  her  time,  the  woman  alarmed 
because  it  was  a  new  thing  for  her  husband  to  be  sent  for  by 
Harpagus.  When  therefore  he  came  into  the  house  upon  his 
return,  his  wife,  seeing  him  arrive  so  unexpectedly,  was  the  first 
to  speak,  and  begged  to  know  why  Harpagus  had  sent  for  him 
in  such  a  hurry.  "  Wife,"  said  he,  "  when  I  got  to  the  town  I 
saw  and  heard  such  things  as  I  would  to  heaven  I  had  never 
seen — such  things  as  I  would  to  heaven  had  never  happened  to 
our  masters.  Every  one  was  weeping  in  Harpagus's  house.  It 
quite  frightened  me,  but  I  went  in.  The  moment  I  stepped 
inside,  what  should  I  see  but  a  baby  lying  on  the  floor,  panting 
and  whimpering,  and  all  covered  with  gold,  and  wrapped  in 
clothes  of  such  beautiful  colours.  Har[)agus  saw  7ne,  and  di- 
rectly ordered  me  to  take  the  child  in  my  arms  and  carry  him 


valent  in  Median,  as  a  title  of  that  lumi-  ^end,   in   Russian  under  the  form  of 

nary  (or  of  fire,  which  was  the  usual  "  sabac,"  and  in  some  parts  of  modem 

emblem  of  his  woi-ship)  to  the  Persian  Persia  as  "aspaka/*    The  word  seems 

Mitra  or  ^f^hr. — II.  C.  R.]  to    be    an    instance   of   onomatopoeia. 

*  A  root  "spak"  or  **svak"  is  com-  (Compare  the  English  ** bow-wow"  and 

mon  for  "dog"  hi  the  Indo-European  **  bark.") 
languages.     It  occurs  iu  Sanscrit  and 
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off,  and  what  was  I  to  do  with  him,  think  you  ?  Why,  to  lay 
him  in  the  mountains,  where  the  wild  beasts  are  most  plentiful. 
And  he  told  me  it  was  the  king  himself  that  ordered  it  to  be 
done,  and  he  threatened  me  with  such  dreadful  thino;8  if  I  failed. 
So  I  took  the  child  up  in  my  arms,  and  carried  him  along. 
I  thought  it  might  be  the  son  of  one  of  the  household  slaves. 
I  did  wonder  certainly  to  see  the  gold  and  the  beautiful  baby- 
clothes,  and  I  could  not  think  why  there  was  such  a  weeping  in 
Harpagus*s  house.  Well,  very  soon,  as  I  came  along,  I  got  at 
the  truth.  They  sent  a  servant  with  me  to  show  me  the  way 
out  of  the  town,  and  to  leave  the  baby  in  my  hands ;  and  he  told 
me  that  the  child's  mother  is  the  king's  daughter  Mandan^,  and 
his  father  Cambyses,  the  son  of  Cyrus ;  and  that  the  king  orders 
him  to  be  killed ;  and  look,  here  the  child  is." 

112.  With  this  the  herdsman  uncovered  the  infant,  and 
showed  him  to  his  wife,  who,  when  she  saw  him,  and  observed 
how  fine  a  child  and  how  beautiful  he  was,  burst  into  tears,  and 
clinging  to  the  knees  of  her  husband,  besought  him  on  no 
account  to  expose  the  babe ;  to  which  he  answered,  that  it  was 
not  possible  for  him  to  do  otherwise,  as  Harpagus  would  be  sure 
to  send  persons  to  see  and  report  to  him,  and  he  was  to  suffer  a 
most  cruel  death  if  he  disobeyed.  Failing  thus  in  her  first 
attempt  to  persuade,  her  husband,  the  woman  spoke  a  second 
time,  saying,  **  K  then  there  is  no  persuading  thee,  and  a  child 
must  needs  be  seen  exposed  upon  the  mountains,  at  least  do 
thus.  The  child  of  which  I  have  just  been  delivered  is  still- 
bom  ;  take  it  and  lay  it  on  the  hills,  and  let  us  bring  up  as  our 
own  the  child  of  the  daughter  of  Astyages.  So  shalt  tibou  not 
be  charged  with  unfaithfulness  to  thy  lord,  nor  shall  we  have 
managed  badly  for  ourselves.  Our  dead  babe  will  have  a  royal 
funeral,  and  ihis  living  child  will  not  be  deprived  of  life." 

113.  It  seemed  to  the  herdsman  that  this  advice  was  the  best 
under  the  circumstances.  He  therefore  followed  it  without  loss 
of  time.  The  child  which  he  had  intended  to  put  to  death  he 
gave  over  to  his  wife,  and  his  own  dead  child  he  put  in  the 
cradle  wherein  he  had  carried  the  other,  clothing  it  first  in  all 
the  other's  costly  attire,  and  taking  it  in  his  arms  he  laid  it  in 
the  wildest  place  of  all  the  mountain-range.  When  the  child 
had  been  three  days  exposed,  leaving  one  of  his  helpers  to  watch 
the  body,  he  started  off  for  the  city,  and  going  straight  to  Har- 
pagus's  house,  declared  himself  ready  to  show  the  corpse  of  the 
boy.     Harpagus  sent  certain  of  his  body-guard,  on  whom  he  had 
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the  firmest  reliance,  to  view  the  body  for  him,  and,  satisfied  with 
their  seeing  it,  gave  orders  for  the  funeral.  Thus  was  the 
herdsman's  child  buried,  and  the  other  child,  who  was  afterwards 
known  by  the  name  of  Cyrus,  was  taken  by  the  herdsman's  wife, 
and  brought  up  under  a  different  name.* 

114.  When  the  boy  was  in  his  tenth  year,  an  accident  which 
I  will  now  relate,  caused  it  to  be  discovered  who  he  was.  He 
was  at  play  one  day  in  the  village  where  the  folds  of  the  cattle 
were,  along  with  the  boys  of  his  own  age,  in  the  street.  The 
other  boys  who  were  playing  with  him  chose  the  cowherd's  son, 
as  he  was  called,  to  be  their  king.  He  then  proceeded  to  order 
them  about — some  he  set  to  build  him  houses,  others  he  made 
his  guards,  one  of  them  was  to  be  the  king's  eye,  another  had  the 
oflSce  of  carrying  his  messages,  all  had  some  task  or  other. 
Among  the  boys  there  was  one,  the  son  of  Artembares,  a  Mede 
of  distinction,  who  refused  to  do  what  Cyrus  had  set  him. 
Cyrus  told  the  other  boys  to  take  him  into  custody,  and  when 
his  orders  were  obeyed,  he  chastised  him  most  severely  with  the 
whip.  The  son  of  Artembares,  as  soon  as  he  was  let  go,  full  of 
rage  at  treatment  so  little  befitting  his  rank,  hastened  to  the  city 
and  complained  bitterly  to  his  father  of  what  had  been  done  to 
him  by  Cyrus.  He  did  not,  of  course,  say  "  Cyrus,"  by  which 
name  the  boy  was  not  yet  known,  but  caUed  him  the  sotf  of  the 
king's  cowherd.  Artembares,  in  the  heat  of  his  passion,  went  to 
Astyages,  accompanied  by  his  son,  and  made  complaint  of  the 
gross  injury  which  had  been  done  him.  Pointing  to  the  boy's 
shoulders,  he  exclaimed,  "  Thus  oh  I  king,  has  thy  slave,  the  son 
of  a  cowherd,  heaped  insult  upon  us." 

115.  At  this  sight  and  these  words  Astyages,  wishing  to 
avenge  the  son  of  Artembares  for  his  father's  sake,  sent  for  the 
cowherd  and  his  boy.  When  they  came  together  into  his 
presence,  fixing  his  eyes  on  Cyrus,  Astyages  said,  "  Hast  thou 
then,  the  son  of  so  mean  a  fellow  as  that,  dared  to  behave  thus 
rudely  to  the  son  of  yonder  noble,  one  of  the  first  in  my  court?" 
"My  lord,"  replied  the  boy,  "I  only  treated  him  as  he  deserved. 
I  was  chosen  king  in  play  by  the  boys  of  our  village,  because 
they  thought  me  the  best  for  it.  He  himseK  was  one  of  the 
boys  who  chose  me.  AU  the  others  did  according  to  my  orders ; 
but  he  reftised,  and  made  light  of  them,  until  at  last  he  got  his 

*  Strabo  (xv.  p.  1034)  says  that  the  corruption  of  Atradate0,hi8/a<A<?r'5  name 
original  name  of  Cyrus  was  Agradates,  according  to  Nic.  Damasc.  (See  the  last 
but  this  would  seem  to  be  merely  a     note  but  one.) 
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due  reward.    If  for  this  I  deserve  to  suffer  punishment,  here  I 
am  ready  to  submit  to  it" 

116.  While  the  boy  was  yet  speaking  Astyages  was  struck 
with  a  suspicion  who  he  was.  He  thought  he  saw  something  in 
the  character  of  his  face  like  his  own,  and  there  was  a  nobleness 
about  the  answer  he  had  made ;  besides  which  his  age  seemed 
to  tally  with  the  time  when  his  grandchild  was  exposed.  Asto- 
nished at  all  this,  Astyages  could  not  speak  for  a  while.  At 
last,  recovering  himself  with  difficulty,  and  wishing  to  be  quit  of 
Artembares,  that  he  might  Examine  the  herdsman  alone,  he  said 
to  the  former,  "I  promise  thee,  Artembares,  so  to  settle  this 
business  that  neither  thou  nor  thy  son  shall  have  any  cause  to 
complain."  Artembares  retired  from  his  presence,  and  the 
attendants,  at  the  bidding  of  the  king,  led  Cyrus  into  an  inner 
apartment  Astyages  then  being  left  alone  with  the  herdsman, 
inquired  of  him  where  he  had  got  the  boy,  and  who  had  given 
him  to  him ;  to  which  he  made  answer  that  the  lad  was  his  own 
child,  begotten  by  himself,  and  that  the  mother  who  bore  him  was 
still  alive,  and  lived  with  him  in  his  house.  Astyages  remarked 
that  he  was  very  ill-advised  to  bring  himself  into  such  great 
trouble,  and  at  the  same  time  signed  to  his  body-guard  to  lay 
hold  of  him.  Then  the  herdsman,  as  they  were  dmgging  him  to 
the  rack,  began  at  the  beginning,  and  told  the  whole  story 
exactly  as  it  happened,  without  concealing  anything,  ending 
with  entreaties  and  prayers  to  the  king  to  grant  him  forgive- 
ness. 

117.  Astyages,  having  got  the  truth  of  the  matter  from  the 
herdsman,  was  very  little  further  concerned  about  him,  but  with 
Harpagus  he  was  exceedingly  enraged.  The  guards  were 
bidden  to  summon  him  into  the  presence,  and  on  his  appear- 
ance Astyages  asked  him,  "By  what  death  was  it,  Harpagus, 
that  thou  slewest  the  child  of  my  daughter  whom  I  gave  into  thy 
hands?"  Harpagus,  seeing  the  cowherd  in  the  room,  did  not 
betake  himself  to  lies,  lest  he  should  be  confuted  and,  proved 
false,  but  replied  as  follows : — ^^  Sire,  when  thou  gavest  the  child 
into  my  hands  I  instantly  considered  with  myself  how  I  could 
contrive  to  execute  thy  wishes,  and  yet,  while  guiltless  of  any 
unfaithfulness  towards  thee,  avoid  imbruing  my  hands  in  blood 
which  was  in  truth  thy  daijghter's  and  thine  own.  And  this  was 
how  I  contrived  it  I  sent  for  this  cowherd,  and  gave  the  child 
over  to  him,  telling  him  that  by  the  king's  orders  it  was  to  be 
put  to  death.    And  in  this  I  told  no  lie,  for  thou  hadst  so  com- 
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manded.  Moreover,  when  I  gave  him  the  child,  I  enjoined  him 
to  lay  it  somewhere  in  the  wilds  of  the  mountains,  and  to  stay 
near  and  watch  till  it  was  dead  ;  and  I  threatened  him  with  all 
manner  of  pmiishment  if  he  failed.  Afterwards,  when  he  had 
done  according  to  all  that  I  commanded  him,  and  the  child  had 
died,  I  sent  some  of  the  most  trustworthy  of  my  eunuchs,  who 
viewed  the  body  for  me,  and  then  I  had  the  child  buried.  This, 
sire,  is  the  simple  truth,  and  this  is  the  death  by  which  the  child 
died." 

118.  Thus  Harpagus  related  the  whole  story  in  a  plain^ 
straightforward  way;  upon  which  Astyages,  letting  no  sign 
escape  him  of  the  anger  that  he  felt,  began  by  repeating  to  him 
all  that  he  had  just  heard  from  the  cowherd,  and  then  concluded 
with  saying,  "  So  the  boy  is  alive,  and  it  is  best  as  it  is.  For  the 
child's  fate  was  a  great  sorrow  to  me,  and  the  reproaches  of  my 
daughter  went  to  my  heart.  Truly  fortune  has  played  us  a  good 
turn  in  this.  Go  thou  home  then,  and  send  thy  son  to  be  with 
the  new  comer,  and  to-night,  as  1  mean  to  sacrifice  thank- 
offerings  for  the  child's  safety  to  the  gods  to  whom  such  honour 
is  due,  I  look  to  have  thee  a  guest  at  the  banquet." 

119.  Harpagus,  on  hearing  this,  made  obeisance,  and  went 
home  rejoicing  to  find  that  his  disobedience  had  turned  out  so 
fort-Unately,  and  that,  instead  of  being  punished,  he  was  invited 
to  a  banquet  given  in  honour  of  the  happy  occasion.     The 
moment  he  reached  home  he  called  for  his  son,  a  youth  of  about 
thirteen,  the  only  child  of  his  parents,  and  bade  him  go  to  the 
palace,  and  do  whatever  Astyages  should  direct.    Then,  in  the 
gladness  of  his  heart,  he  went  to  his  wife  and  told  her  all  that 
had  happened.     Astyages,  meanwhile,  took  the  son  of  Harpagus,' 
and  slew  him,  after  which  he  cut  him  in  pieces,  and  roasted  some 
portions  before  the  fire,  and  boiled  others ;  and  when  all  were 
duly  prepared,  he  kept  them  ready  for  use.    The  hour  for  the 
banquet  came,  and  Harpagus  appeared,  and  with  him  the  other 
guests,  and  all  sat  down  to  the  feast.     Astyages  and  the  rest  of 
the  guests  had  joints  of  meat  served  up  to  them ;  but  on  the 
table  of  Harpagus,  nothing  was  placed  except  the  flesh  of  his  own 
son.    This  was  all  put  before  him,  except  the  hands  and  feet  and 
head,  which  were  laid  by  themselves  in  a  covered  basket    When 
Harpagus  seemed  to  have  eaten  his  fill,  Astyages  called  out  to 
him  to  know  how  h©  had  enjoyed  the  repast     On  his  reply  that 
he  had  enjoyed  it  excessively,  they  whose  business  it  was  brought 
him  the  basket,  in  which  were  the  hands  and  feet  and  head  of 
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his  son,  and  bade  him  open  it,  and  take  out  what  he  pleased. 
Harpagus  accordingly  uncovered  the  basket,  and  saw  within  it 
the  remains  of  his  son.  The  sight,  however,  did  not  scare  him, 
or  rob  him  of  his  self-possession.  Being  asked  by  Astyages  if  he 
knew  what  beast's  flesh  it  was  that  he  had  been  eating,  he 
answered  that  he  knew  very  well,  and  that  whatever  the  king 
did  was  agreeable.  After  this  reply,  he  took  with  him  such 
morsels  of  the  flesh  as  were  uneaten,  and  went  home,  intending, 
as  I  conceive,  to  collect  the  remains  and  bury  them. 

120.  Such  was  the  mode  in  which  Astyages  punished  Har- 
pagus: afterwards,  proceeding  to  consider  what  he  should  do 
with  Cyrus,  his  grandchild,  he  sent  for  the  Magi,  who  formerly 
interpreted  his  dream  in  the  way  which  alarmed  him  so  much, 
and  asked  them  liow  they  had  expounded  it  They  answered, 
without  varying  from  what  they  had  said  before,  that  "  the  boy 
must  needs  be  a  king  if  he  grew  up,  and  did  not  die  too  soon." 
Then  Astyages  addressed  them  thus :  "  The  boy  has  escaped,  and 
lives ;  he  has  been  brought  up  in  the  country,  and  the  lads  of 
the  village  where  he  lives  have  made  him  their  king.  All  that 
kings  commonly  do  he  has  done.  He  has  had  his  guards,  and 
his  doorkeepers,  and  his  messengers,  and  all  the  other  usual 
oflBcers.  Tell  me,  then,  to  what,  think  you,  does  all  this  tend?" 
The  Magi  answered,  "  If  the  boy  survives,  and  has  ruled  as  a 
king  without  any  craft  or  contrivance,  in  that  case  we  bid  thee 
cheer  up,  and  feel  no  more  alarm  on  his  account  He  will  not 
reign  a  second  time.  For  we  have  found  even  oracles  sometimes 
fulfilled  in  an  unimportant  way ;  and  dreams,  still  oftener,  have 
wondrously  mean  accomplishments."  "  It  is  what  I  myself  most 
incline  to  think,"  Astyages  rejoined;  "the  boy  having  been 
already  king,  the  dream  is  out,  and  I  have  nothing  more  to  fear 
from  him.  Nevertheless,  take  good  heed  and  counsel  me  the 
best  you  can  for  the  safety  of  my  house  and  your  own  interests." 
"Truly,"  said  the  Magi  in  reply,  "it  very  much  concerns  our 
interests  that  thy  kmgdom  be  firmly  established ;  for  if  it  went 
to  this  boy  it  would  pass  into  foreign  hands,  since  he  is  a 
Persian:  and  then  we  Medes  should  lose  our  freedom,  and 
be  quite  despised  by  the  Persians,  as  being  foreigners.  But  so 
long  as  thou,  our  fellow-countryman,  art  on  the  throne,  all 
manner  of  honours  are  ours,  and  we  are  even  not  without  some 
share  in  the  government  Much  reason  therefore  have  we  to 
forecast  well  for  thee  and  for  thy  sovereignty.  If  then  we  saw 
any  cause  for  present  fear,  be  sure  we  would  not  keep  it  back 
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from  thee.  But  truly  we  are  persuaded  that  the  dream  has  had 
its  accomplishment  in  this  harmless  way ;  and  so  our  own  fears 
being  at  rest,  we  recommend  thee  to  banish  thine.  As  for  the 
boy,  our  advice  is,  that  thou  send  him  away  to  Persia,  to  his 
father  and  mother." 

121.  Astyages  heard  their  answer  with  pleasure,  and  calling 
Cyrus  into  his  presence,  said  to  him,  "  My  child,  I  was  led  to  do 
thee  a  wrong  by  a  dream  which  has  come  to  nothing :  from  that 
wrong  thou  wert  saved  by  thy  own  good  fortune.  Gro  now  with 
a  light  heart  to  Persia;  I  will  provide  thy  escort  Go,  and 
when  thou  gettest  to  thy  journey's  end,  thou  wilt  behold  thy 
father  and  thy  mother,  quite  other  people  from  Mitradates  the 
cowherd  and  his  wife." 

122.  With  these  words  Astyages  dismissed  his  grandchild. 
On  his  arrival  at  the  house  of  Cambyses,  he  was.  received  by  his 
parents,  who,  when  they  learnt  who  he  was,  embraced  him 
heartily,  having  always  been  convinced  that  he  died  almost 
as  soon  as  he  was  born.  So  they  asked  him  by  what  means  he 
had  chanced  to  escape ;  and  he  told  them  how  that  till  lately  he 
had  known  nothing  at  all  about  the  matter,  but  had  been  mis- 
taken— oh !  so  widely ! — and  how  that  he  had  learnt  his  history 
by  the  way,  as  he  came  from  Media.  He  had  been  quite  sure 
that  he  was  the  son  of  the  king's  cowherd,  but  on  the  road  the 
king's  escort  had  told  him  all  the  truth ;  and  then  he  spoke  of 
the  cowherd's  wife  who  had  brought  him  up,  and  filled  his  whole 
talk  with  her  praises;  in  aU  that  he  had  to  tell  them  about 
himself,  it  was  always  Cyno — Cyno  was  everything.  So  it 
happened  that  his  parents,  catching  the  name  at  his  mouth,  and 
wishing  to  persuade  the  Persians  that  there  was  a  special. provi- 
dence in  his  preservation,  spread  the  report  that  Cyrus,  when  he 
was  exposed,  was  suckled  by  a  bitch.  This  was  the  sole  origin 
of  the  rumour.'* 

123.  Afterwards,  when  Cyrus  grew  to  manhood,  and  became 
known  as  the  bravest  and  most  popular  of  all  his  compeers, 

•  Mr.  Grote  observes  with  reason  that  which  carried  Bellerophon  was  a  ship 

**the  miiticulous  story  is  the  older  of  named  Pegasus"  (vol.  iv.  p.  246,  note), 

the  two/'  and  that  the  common-place  A  somewhat  different  mode  was  found 

version  of  it  preferred  by  Herodotus  is  of  rationalising  the  myth  of  Romulus 

due  to  certain  "  rationalising  Greeks  or  and  Remus,  suckled,  according  to  the 

Persians  "  at  a  subsequent  period.    In  old  tradition,  by  a  she-wolf,  which  may 

the  same  spirit  he  remarks  "the  ram  be  seen   in   Livy  (L  4): — "Sunt,  qui 

which  carried  Phryxus  and  Helld  across  Larentiam,  vulgato  corpore.  lupam  inter 

the  Hellespont  is  represented  to  us  as  pastores  vocatam  putent ;  inde  locum 

having  been  in  reality  a  man  named  Kriu%  fabulse  et  miraculo  datum." 
who  aided  their  flight — the  winged  horse 
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Harpagus,  who  was  bent  on  revenging  himself  upon  Astyages, 
began  to  pay  him  court  by  gifts  and  messages.  His  own  rank 
was  too  humble  for  him  to  hope  to  obtain  vengeance  without 
some  foreign  help.  When  therefore  he  saw  Cyrus,  whose 
wrongs  were  so  similar  to  his  own,  growing  up  expressly  (as  it 
were)  to  be  the  avenger  whom  he  needed,  he  set  to  work  to 
procure  his  support  and  aid  in  the  matter.  He  had  already 
paved  the  way  for  his  designs,  by  persuading,  severally,  the 
great  Median  nobles,  whom  the  harsh  rule  of  their  monarch  had 
offended,  that  the  best  plan  would  be  to  put  Cyrus  at  their 
head,  and  dethrone  Astyages.  These  preparations  made,  Har- 
pagus being  now  ready  for  revolt,  was  anxious  to  make  known 
his  wishes  to  Cyrus,  who  still  lived  in  Persia ;  but  as  the  roads 
between  Media  and  Persia  were  guarded,  he  had  to  contrive  a 
means  of  sending  word  secretly,  which  he  did  in  the  following 
way.  He  took  a  hare,  and  cutting  opfen  its  belly  without 
hurting  the  fur,  he  slipped  in  a  letter  containing  what  he  wanted 
to  say,  and  then  carefully  sewing  up  the  paunch,  he  gave  the 
hare  to  one  of  his  most  faithful  slaves,  disguising  him  as  a 
hunter  with  nets,  and  sent  him  off  to  Peraia  to  take  the  game 
as  a  present  to  Cyrus,  bidding  him  tell  Cyrus,  by  word  of  mouth, 
to  paunch  the  OiOimal  himself,  and  let  no  one  be  present  at  the 
time. 

124.  All  was  done  as  he  wished,  and  Cyrus,  on  cutting  the 
hare  open,  found  the  letter  inside,  and  read  as  follows : — **  Son 
of  Cambyses,  the  gods  assuredly  watch  over  thee,  or  never 
wouldrt  thou  havp  passed  through  thy  many  wonderful  adven- 
tures— now  is  the  time  when  thou  mayst  avenge  thyself  upon 
Astyages,  thy  murderer.  He  willed  thy  death,  remember ;  to  the 
gods  and  to  me  thou  owest  that  thou  art  still  alive.  I  think 
thou  art  not  ignorant  of  what  he  did  to  thee,  nor  of  what  I 
suffered  at  his  hands  because  I  committed  thee  to  the  cowherd, 
and  did  not  put  thee  to  death.  Listen  now  to  me,  and  obey  my 
words,  and  all  the  empire  of  Astyages  shall  be  thine.  Raise  the 
standard  of  revolt  in  Persia,  and  then  march  straight  on  Media. 
Whether  Astyages  apjwint  me  to  command  his  forces  against 
thee,  or  whether  he  appoint  any  other  of  the  princes  of  the 
Modes,  all  wiU  go  as  thou  couldst  wisL  They  will  be  the  first 
to  fall  away  from  him,  and  joining  thy  side,  exert  themselves  to 
overturn  his  power.  Be  sure  that  on  our  part  all  is  ready; 
wherefore  do  thou  thy  part,  and  that  speedily." 

125.  Cyrus,  on  receiving  the  tidings  contained  in  this  letter, 
VOL.  I.  P 
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set  himself  to  consider  how  he  might  best  persuade  the  Persians 
to  revolt.  After  much  thought,  he  hit  on  the  following  as  the 
most  expedient  course :  he  wrote  what  he  thought  proper  upon 
a  roll,  and  then  calhng  an  assembly  of  the  Persians,  he  unfolded 
the  roll,  and  read  out  of  it  that  Astyages  appointed  him  their 
general  "  And  now,"  said  he,  "  since  it  is  so,  I  command  you 
to  go  and  bring  each  man  his  reaping-hook."  With  these  words 
he  dismissed  the  assembly. 

Now  the  Persian  nation  is  made  up  of  many  tribes.^  Tlioae 
which  Cyrus  assembled  and  persuaded  to  revolt  from  the  Medes, 
were  the  principal  ones  on  which  all  the  others  are  dependent^ 
These  are  the  Pasargadaj,®  the  Maraphians,^  and  the  Maspians,  of 


'  Accordiug  to  Xenophon  the  number 
of  the  Persiau  tribes  waa  ticeke  (Cyrop. 
I.  ii.  §  5),  according  to  Hei-odotus,  ten. 
The  authority  of  the  former,  always 
weak  except  with  respect  to  his  own 
times,  la  here  rendered  still  more  doubt- 
ful by  the  frequency  with  which  this 
same  number  twelve  occurs  in  his  nar- 
rative. Not  only  are  the  tribes  twelve, 
and  the  superintendents  of  the  educa- 
tion twelve,  but  the  whole  number  of 
the  nation  is  twelve  myriads  (i.  ii.  §  15), 
Cyrus  is  subject  to  the  Persian  discipline 
for  twelve  yeara  (i.  iii.  §  1),  &c.  &c. 

"  The  distinction  of  superior  and  in- 
ferior tribes  is  common  among  nomadic 
and  semi-nomadic  nations.  The  Qolden 
Horde  of  the  Calmucks  is  well  known. 
Many  Arab  tribes  are  looked  down 
upon  with  contempt  by  the  Bedoweens. 
Among  the  Mongols  the  dominion  of 
superior  over  inferior  tribes  is  said  to 
be  carried  to  the  extent  of  a  very  cruel 
tyranny  (Pallas,  Mongol.  Volker,  voL  i. 
p.  185).  The  Scythians  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus  were  divided,  very  nearly  as 
the  Persians,  into  three  grades.  Royal 
Scythians,  Husbandmen,  and  Nomads. 
(Vid.  inf.  iv.  17-20.) 

*  Pasai-gada  was  not  only  the  name  of 
the  principal  Persian  tribe,  but  also  of 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  country  (^Strab. 
XV.  p.  1035.)  Stephen  of  Byzantium 
(in  voc.  Tlaffffapyidcu)  translates  the 
word  "the  encampment-  of  the  Pei^ 
sians."  If  we  accept  this  meaning,  we 
must  regard  PasargadsB  as  a  corruption  of 
frtrsagadffi,  a  form  which  is  preserved  in 
Quintus  Curtius  (V.  vi.  §  10,  X.  i.  §  22.). 

According  to  Auaximenes  (ap.  Steph. 
Byz.  1.  s.  c.)  Cyrus  founded  Pasargadro ; 
but  Ctesias  appears  to  have  represented 
it  as  already  a  place  of  impoi'tance  at 
the   time  when   Cyrus  revolted.     (See 


the  newly-discovered  fragment  of  Nic. 
Damasc.  in  the  Fragm.  Hist.  Grsec.  vol. 
iii.  pp.  405-6,  ed.  Didot.)  There  seems 
to  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  Persian 
capital  of  both  Cyrus  and  Cambyses, 
Persepolis  being  founded  by  Darius. 
Cyrus  was  himself  buried  there,  as  we 
leai*n  from  Ctesias  (Pers.  Exc.  §  9), 
Arrian  (vi.  29),  and  Strabo  (xv.  p.  lo35). 
It  was  afterwards  the  place  where  the 
kings  were  inaugurated  (Plutarch,  Artax. 
c.  3),  and  was  placed  under  the  special 
protection  of  the  Magi.  Hence  Pliny 
spoke  of  it  as  a  castle  occupied  by  the 
Magi  (**  iude  ad  orientem  Magi  obtinent 
Pasai'gadas  castellum,"  vi.  26). 

It  seems  tolerably  certain  that  the 
modern  Mitrg-aub  is  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient Pasargadse.  Its  position  with  res- 
pect to  Persepolis,  its  strong  situation 
among  the  mountains,  its  remains  bearing 
the  marks  of  high  antiquity,  and,  above 
all,  the' name  and  tomb  of  (jyrus,  which 
have  been  discovered  among  the  ruins, 
mark  it  for  the  capital  of  that  monarch 
beyond  oil  ree^onable  doubt.  The  best 
account  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
ruins  will  be  found  in  Ker  Porter's  Tra- 
vels (vol.  i.  pp.  4S5vl0).  Murg-aub  is 
the  only  place  in  Persia  at  which  in8cri|>- 
tions  of  the  age  of  Cyrus  have  been 
discovered.  The  ruined  buildings  bear 
the  following  legend : — '*  Adam  Kurush, 
khsh&yathiya,  Hakhimanishiya '*  —  "I 
[am]  Cyrus  the  king,  the  Achajmenian." 
For  an  account  of  the  tomb  of  Cyrus, 
vide  infra,  note  on  ch.  214. 

*  Only  one  instance  is  found  of  a 
Maraphian  holding  an  important  office. 
AmasLs,  the  commander  whom  Aryandes 
sent  to  the  reliefof  Pheretima,was  JivTip 
Mapa^tos  (iv.  I(j7).  In  general  the" 
commanders  are  Achsenienians,  now  and 
then  they  are  called  simply  Pasargadao. 
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whom  the  Pasargadae  are  the  noblest  The  Achsemenidop,*  from 
which  spring  all  the  Perseid  kings,  is  one  of  their  clans.  The 
rest  of  the  Persian  tribes  are  the  following :  ^  the  Panthialaeans, 
the  Derusiaeans,  the  Germanians,  who  are  engaged  in  hus- 
bandry; the  Daans,  the  Mardians,  the  Dropicans,  and  the 
Sagartiansy  who  are  Nomads.* 


•  The  Achssmenidffi  were  the  royal 
family  of  Persia,  the  descendants  of 
Achsemenee  (Hakhdmauish),  who  was 
probably  the  leader  under  whom  the 
Persians  first  settled  in  the  country 
which  has  ever  since  borne  their  name. 
This  Achsemenes  is  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dotus as  the  founder  of  the  kingdom 
(iii.  75;  vii.  11).  His  name  appears  in 
the  Behistun  inscription  twice  (col.  1, 
par.  2,  and  Detached  Inscript.  A.)  In 
each  case  it  is  asserted  that  the  name 
Acbsemenian  attached  to  the  dynasty 
on  accoufit  of  the  descent  from  Achse- 
menes.  **  Awahya  radiya  wayam  Hak- 
hfLmanishiya  th^tyamahya  "  —  "  E4  ra- 
tione  nos  Achsemenenses  appellamur." 
In  all  the  inscriptions  the  kings  of  Persia 
glory  in  the  title. 

[The  commencement  of  the  Behistun 
inscription,  rightly  understood,  is  of 
great  importance  for  the  illustration  of 
the  history  of  the  Achaemenians.  Darius 
in  the  first  paragraph  styles  himself  an 
Acluemenian;  in  the  second,  he  shows 
his  right  to  this  title  by  tracing  his  pa- 
ternal ancestry  to  Achsemenes;  in  the 
third,  he  goes  on  to  glorify  the  Achae- 
menian  family  by  describing  the  anti- 
quity of  their  descent,  and  the  fact  of 
their  having  for  a  long  time  past  fur- 
nished kings  to  the  Persian  nation;  and 
in  the  fourth  paragraph  he  further  ex- 
plains that  eight  of  the  Acb«emenian 
family  have  thus  already  filled  the 
throne  of  Persia,  and  that  he  is  the 
ninth  of  the  line  who  is  called  to  rule 
over  his  countrymen.  In  this  statement, 
however,  Darius  seems  to  put  forward 
no  claim  whatever  to  include  his  imme- 
diate ancestry  among  the  Persian  kings; 
they  are  merely  enumerated  in  order 
to  establish  his  claim  to  Achaemenian 
descent,  and  are  in  no  case  distinguished 
by  the  title  of  k/ishdyathiya,  or  **  king." 
So  dear  indeed  and  fixed  was  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  royal  family  in  this  respect, 
that  both  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  and  Ar- 
taxerxes  Ochus  (see  Journal  of  the  Asiat. 
■  Soc,  vol.  X.  p.  342,  and  vol.  xv.  p.  159), 
may  be  observed,  in  tracing  their  pedi- 
gree, to  qualify  each  ancestor  by  the 
title  of  king  ttp  to  Ihtrim,  but  from  that 


time  to  di"op  the  royal  title,  and  to 
speak  of  Hystaepes  and  Arsames  as  mere 
private  individuals.  It  will  be  impossi- 
ble, at  the  same  time,  to  make  up  from 
Grecian  history  the  list  of  nine  kings, 
extending,  according  to  the  inscription, 
from  Achaemenes  to  Darius,  without 
including  Bardius  or  the  true  Smerdis, 
and  he  appears  to  have  been  slain  before 
his  brother  left  for  Egypt.  The  other 
names  wiU  undoubtedly  be  Cambyses, 
Cyrus  the  Great,  Cambyses  his  father, 
Cyrus  (Herod. i.  111).  Cambyses  (whose 
sister  Atossa  married  Phamaces  of  Cap- 
padocia,  Phot.  Bibl.  p.  1158),  Te'ispes 
(Herod,  vii.  11);  and  Achsemenes.  In 
preference,  perhaps,  to  inserting  Bardius 
at  the  commencement  of  this  list,  I 
would  suggest  that  the  ninth  king  among 
the  predecessors  of  Darius  may  have 
been  the  father  of  Achsemenes  n:uued  by 
the  Greeks  .^geus,  or  Perses,  or  some- 
times Perseus,  being  thus  confounded 
with  the  eponymous  hero  of  the  Persian 
race.  The  name  Achsemenes,  although 
occupjHmg  so  prominent  a  position  in 
authentic  Persian  history,  is  unknown 
either  in  the  antique  traditions  of  the 
Vendidad,  or  in  the  romantic  legends  of 
the  so-called  Kaianian  dynasty,  probably 
because  Achsemenes  lived  after  the  com- 
pilation of  the  Vendidad,  but  so  long 
before  the  invention  of  the  romances  that 
his  name  was  forgotten.  The  name  signi- 
fies "  friendly  "  or  *'  possessing  friends," 
being  formed  of  a  Persian  word.  /wA/*«, 

corresponding  to  the  Sanscrit   4||^  | 

saJihdf  and  an  attributive  aflBx  equivalent 
to  the  Sanscrit  mat,  which  forms  the 
nominative  in  num.  M.  Oppert  thinks 
that  we  have  another  trace  of  the  Per- 
sian word  hakfid  in  the  *Afnaxalris  of 
Herodotus  (vii.  63).  See  the  Journal 
Asiatique,  4'"'  s^rie,  torn.  xvii.  p.  268 
~H.C.ll.J  ^ 

Achsemenes  continued  to  be  used  as 
a  family  name  in  after  times.  It  was 
borne  by  one  of  the  sons  of  Darius 
Hystaapes  (infra,  vii.  7). 

3  See  Essay  iv.,  '*  On  the  Ten  Tribes 
of  the  Persians." 

*  Nomadic  hordes  must  always  be  an 
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126.  When,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  which  they  had 
received,  the  Persians  came  with  their  reaping-hooks,  Cyrus  led 
them  to  a  tract  of  ground,  about  eighteen  or  twenty  furlongs 
each  way,  covered  with  thorns,  and  ordered  them  to  clear  it 
before  the  day  was  out  They  accomplished  their  task ;  upon 
which  he  issued  a  second  order  to  them,  to  take  the  bath  the  day 
following,  and  again  come  to  him.  Meanwhile  he  collected 
together  all  his  father's  flocks,  both  sheep  and  goats,  and  all  his 
oxen,  and  slaughtered  them,  and  made  ready  to  give  an  enter- 
tainment to  the  entire  Persian  army.  Wine,  too,  and  bread  of 
the  choicest  kinds  were  prepared  for  the  occasion.  When  the 
morrow  came,  and  the  Persians  appeared,  he  bade  them  recline 
upon  the  grass,  and  enjoy  themselves.  After  the  feast  was 
over,  he  requested  them  to  tell  him  "  which  they  liked  best, 
to-day's  work,  or  yesterday's?"  They  answered  that  "the 
contrast  was  indeed  strong:  yesterday  brought  them  notliing 
but  what  was  bad,  to-day  everything  that  was  good."  Cyrus 
instantly  seized  on  their  reply,  and  laid  bai'e  his  purpose  in 
these  words :  "  Ye  men  of  Persia,  thus  do  matters  stand  with 
you.  If  you  choose  to  hearken  to  my  words,  you  may  enjoy 
these  and  ten  thousand  similar  delights,  and  never  condescend 
to  any  slavish  toil ;  but  if  you  will  not  hearken,  prepare  your- 
selves for  unnumbered  toils  8is  hard  as  yesterday's.  Now  there- 
fore follow  my  bidding,  and  be  free.  For  myself  I  feel  that  I  am 
destined  by  Providence  to  undertake  your  liberation ;  and  you, 
I  am  sure,  are  no  whit  inferior  to  the  Modes  in  anything,  least 
of  all  in  bravery.  Eevolt,  therefore,  from  Astyages,  without  a 
moment's  delay." 

127.  The  Persians,  who  had  long  been  impatient  of  the 
Median  dominion,  now  that  they  had  found  a  leader,  were 
delighted  to  shake  off  the  yoke.  Meanwhile  Astyages,  in- 
formed of  the  doings  of  Cyrus,  sent  a  messenger  to  summon  him 
to  his  presence.  Cyrus  replied,  "Tell  Astyages  that  I  shaU 
appear  in  his  presence  sooner  than  he  will  like."  Astyages, 
when  he  received  this  message,  instantly  armed  all  his  subjects, 


important  element  in  the  population  of  great  importance  in  a  military  point  of 
Persia.  Large  portions  of  tne  country  view.  Of  the  four  nomadic  tribes  men- 
are  only  habitable  at  certain  seasons  of  tioned  bv  Herodotus  the  Sagartians  ap- 
the  year.  Recently  the  wandering  tribes  pear  to  have  been  the  most  powerful. 
(IlyAts)  have  been  calculated  at  one-  They  were  contained  in  the  14th  Sa- 
half  (Kiuneir,  Persian  Empire,  p.  44),  trapy  (iii.  93)  and  furnished  8000 
or  at  the  least  one-fourth  (Morier,  Jour-  horsemen  to  the  army  of  Xerxes  (vii. 
nal  of  Geograph.  Soc,  vol.  vii.  p.  230)  85),  who  were  armed  with  daggers  and 
of  the  entire  population.    They  are  of  lassoes. 
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and,  as  if  God  hsA  deprived  him  of  his  senses,  appointed  Har- 
pagus  to  be  their  general,  forgetting  how  greatly  he  had  injured 
him.  So  when  the  two  armies  met  and  engaged,  only  a  few  of 
the  Modes,  who  were  not  in  the  secret,  fought ;  others  deserted 
openly  to  the  Persians ;  while  the  greater  number  counterfeited 
fear,  and  fled. 

128.  Astyages,  on  learning  the  shameful  flight  and  dispersion 
of  his  army,  broke  out  into  threats  against  Cyrus,  saying, 
"  Cyrus  shall  nevertheless  have  no  reason  to  rejoice ;"  and 
directly  he  seized  the  Magian  interpreters,  who  had  persuaded 
him  to  allow  Cynjs  to  escape,  and  impaled  them ;  after  which, 
he  armed  all  the  Modes  who  had  remained  in  the  city,  both 
young  and  old ;  and  leading  them  against  the  Persians,  fought 
a  battle,  in  which  he  was  utterly  defeated,  his  army  being 
destroyed,  and  he  himself  falling  into  the  enemy's  hands.*^ 

129.  Harpagus  then,  seeing  him  a  prisoner,  came  near,  and 
exulted  over  him  with  many  gibes  and  jeers.  Among  other 
cutting  speeches  which  he  made,  he  alluded  to  the  supper  where 
the  flesh  of  his  son  was  given  him  to  eat,  and  asked  Astyages  to 
answer  Jum  now,  how  he  enjoyed  being  a  slave  instead  of  a 
king?  Astyages  looked  in  his  face,  and  asked  him  in  return, 
why  he  claimed  as  his  own  the  achievements  of  Cyrus? 
"  Because,"  said  Harpagus,  "  it  was  my  letter  which  made  him 
revolt,  and  so  I  am  entitled  to  all  the  credit  of  the  enterprise." 
Then  Astyages  declared,  that  "  in  that  case  he  was  at  once  the 
silliest  and  the  most  unjust  of  men :  the  silliest,  if  when  it  was 


*  According  to  the  fragment  of  Nico-  Strab.  xv.  p.  1036),  for  the  spoils  were 

las  of  Damascus,  to  which  reference  has  taken  to    Pasargado).      Astyages   fled, 

repeatedly   been  made,  as  in  all  pro-  The  provinces   fell   off,   and    acknow- 

bability  containing  the  account  which  ledged  the  sovereignty  of  Persia.     Fi- 

Ctesias  gave  of  the  conquest  of  Astyages  nally  Cyrus  went  in  pursuit  of  Astyages, 

by  Cyrus,  not  fewer  than  five  great  bat-  who  had  still  a  small  body  of  adherents, 

ties  were  fought,  all  in  Persia.     In  the  defeated  him,  and  took  him  prisoner, 

first  and  second  of  these  Astyages  was  This  last  would  seem  to  be  the  second 

victorious.    In  the  third,  which  took  battle  of  Herodotus.    The  lust  but  one 

place    near    Pasai^gadfis,    the    national  is  called  by  Strabo  the  final  struggle,  as 

stronghold,  where  all  the  women  and  indeed  in  one  sense  it  was.     It  is  this 

children  of  the  Persians  had  been  sent,  which  he  says  took  place  near  Pasar- 


they  succeeded  in  repulsing  their  assail- 
ants. In  the  fourth,  which  was  fought  The  naiTative  of  Plutarch  (De  Virtut. 
on  the  day  following  the  third,  and  on  Mulier.  p.  246,  A. )  belongs  to  the  fourth 
the  same  battle-ground,  they  gained  a  battle,  and  doubtless  came  from  Ctesias. 
great  victoi-y,  killing  60,000  of  the  As  there  is  less  improbability,  and  far 
enemy.  Still  Astyages  did  not  desist  less  poetry,  in  the  narrative  of  Nicolaiis 
from  his  attempt  to  reconquer  them.  Damascenus  than  in  that  of  Herodotus, 
The  fifth  battle  is  not  contained  in  the  it  is  perhaps  to  be  preferred,  notwith- 
fragment.  It  evidently,  however,  took  standing  the  untrustworthiness  of  Cte- 
place  in  the  some  neighbourhood  (cf.«  sias,  probably  his  sole  authority. 
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in  his  power  to  put  the  crown  on  his  owrf  head,  as  it  must 
assuredly  have  been,  if  the  revolt  was  entirely  his  doing,  he  had 
placed  it  on  the  head  of  another ;  the  most  unjust,  if  on  account 
of  that  supper  he  had  brought  slavery  on  the  Medes.  For, 
supposing  that  he  was  obliged  to  invest  another  with  the  kingly 
power,  and  not  retain  it  himself,  yet  justice  required  that  a 
Mede,  rather  than  a  Persian,  should  receive  the  dignity.  Now, 
however,  the  Medes,  who  had  been  no  parties  to  the  wrong  of 
which  he  complained,  were  made  slaves  instead  of  lords,  and 
slaves  moreover  of  those  who  till  recently  had  been  their 
subjects." 

130.  Thus  after  a  reign  of  thirty-five  years,  Astyag^  lost  his 
crown,  and  the  Medtes,  in  consequence  of  his  cruelty,  were 
brought  under  the  rule  of  the  Persians.  Their  empire  over  the 
parts  of  Asia  beyond  the  Halys  had  lasted  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  years,  except  during  the  time  when  the  Scythians 
had  the  dominion.^  Afterwards  the  Medes  repented  of  their 
submission,  and  revolted  from  Darius,  but  were  defeated  in 
battle,  and  again  reduced  to  subjection.^    Now,  however,  in  the 


'  This  is  a  passage  of  extreme  diffi- 
culty. The  clause  iraph^  ^  Bffov  ol  2ku- 
0ai  ^px^^t  ^**  h^en  generally  under- 
stood to  mean,  **  besides  the  time  that 
the  Scythians  had  the  dominion ;"  so 
that  the  entire  number  of  years  has 
been  supposed  to  be  (128+28  =  )  156, 
and  Herodotus  has  thus  been  considered 
to  place  the  commencement  of  the  Me- 
dian hegemony  six  years  before  the  ac- 
cession of  Deloces.  (See  the  synopsis 
of  the  opinions  on  the  passage  in  Clin- 
ton, F.  H.  vol.  i.  pp.  257-9 ;  and  infra. 
Essay  iii.  §  13.)  But  irap^  ^  seems 
rightly  explained  by  Yalckenaer  and 
Clinton  as,  not  "  besides"  but  **  except." 
**  The  Medes  ruled  over  Upper  Asia  128 
years,  except  during  the  time  that 
Scythians  had  the  dominion ;"  i.e.  they 
ruled  (128-28  =  )  100  years,  (See  on 
this  point  the  *  Rerum  Assyriarum  tem- 
pera emendata'  of  Dr.  Brandis,  pp.  6-8.) 
This  would  make  their  rule  begin  in  the 
twenty-third  year  of  De'ioces. 

Niebuhr  (Denkschrift  d.  Berl.  Ac.  d. 
Wissenschaft,  1820-1,  pp.  49-50)  sus- 
pected that  the  passage  was  corrupt, 
and  proposed  the  following  reading — 
&p^ayr€S  rris  6.vco  "AKvos  vorofAov  *A(r[f}s 
in^  It«o  TTfyr^Koyra  Kot  ijcoriv, 
^a^H  fl  ^(Tou  ol  ^H{t$eu  ^px^yy  rpffiKovra 
Bvwv  9€oyra.  This^woula  remove  some, 
but  not  all,  of  the  difficulties.     It  is 


moreover  too  extensive  an  alteration  to 
be  received  agcunst  the  authority  of  all 
the  MSS. 

^  It  has  been  usual  to  regard  this  out- 
break as  identical  with  the  revolt  re- 
corded by  Xenophon  (Hell.  i.  ii.  ad 
fin.)  in  almost  the  same  words.  Bahr 
(in  loc.)  and  Dahlmann  (Life  of  Herod, 
p.  33,  Engl.  Tr.)  have  argued  from  the 
paasage  that  Herodotus  was  still  em- 
ployed upon  his  history  as  late  as  b.c. 
407.  Clinton  is  of  the  same  opinion, 
except  that  he  places  the  revolt  one 
year  earlier  (F.  H.  vol.  ii.  p.  87.  01. 
92,  4).  Mr.  Grote,  with  his  usual  saga- 
city, perceived  that  Herodotus  covJd 
not  intend  a  revolt  150  years  after  the 
subjection,  or  mean  by  Darius  "with- 
out any  adjective  designation,"  any 
other  Darius  than  the  son  of  Hystaspes. 
He  saw,  therefore,  that  there  must  have 
been  a  revolt  of  the  Medes  from  Darius 
Hystaspes,  of  which  this  passage  was 
possibly  the  only  record  (Hist,  of  Greece, 
vol.  iv.  p.  304,  note).  Apparently  he 
was  not  aware  of  the  great  mscription  of 
Darius  at  Behistun,  which  had  been 
published  by  Col.  Rawlinson  the  year 
before  his  fourth  volume  appea^red, 
wherein  a  long  and  elaborate  account  is 
given  of  a  Median  revolt  which  occurred 
in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Darius, 
and  was  put  down  with  difficulty.    Col. 
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time  of  Astyages,  it  was  the  Persians  who  under  Cyrus  revolted 
from  the  Modes,  and  became  thenceforth  the  rulers  of  Asia. 
Cyrus  kept  Astyages  at  'his  court  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  without  doing  him  any  further  injury.  Such  then  were 
the  circumstances  of  the  birth  and  bringing  up  of  Cyrus,  and 
such  were  the  steps  by  which  he  mounted  the  throne.  It  was 
at  a  later  date  that  he  was  attacked  by  Croesus,  and  overthrew 
him,  as  I  have  related  in  an  earlier  portion  of  this  history.  The 
overthrow  of  Croesus  made  him  master  of  the  whole  of  Asia. 

131.  The  customs  which  I  know  the  Persians  to  observe  are 
the  following.  They  have  no  images  of  the  gods,  no  temples 
nor  altars,  and  consider  the  use  of  them  a  sign  of  folly.*  This 
comes,  I  think,  from  their  not  believing  the  gods  to  have  the 
same  nature  with  men,  as  the  Greeks  imagine.  Their  wont, 
however,  is  to  ascend  the  summits  of  the  loftiest  mountains,  and 
there  to  oflFer  sacrifice  to  Jupiter,  which  is  the  name  they  give  to 
the  whole  circuit  of  the  firmament  They  likewise  offer  to  the 
sun  and  moon,  to  the  earth,  to  fire,  to  water,  and  to  the  winds. 
These  are  the  only  gods  whose  worship  has  come  down  to  them 
from  ancient  times.  At  a  later  period  they  began  the  worship 
of  Urania,  which  they  borrowed®  from  the  Arabians  and  Assy- 


Rawlinson  gives  the  general  outline  of 
the  struggle  as  follows: — 

**  A  civil  war  of  a  far  more  formidable 
character  broke  out  to  the  northward. 
Media,  Assyria,  and  Armenia  appear  to 
have  been  confederated  in  a  bold  attempt 
to  recover  their  independence.  They 
elevated  to  the  throne  a  descendant,  I'e^ 
or  supposed,  of  the  ancient  line  of  p\ie- 
dian]  lungs;  and  after  six  actions  had 
been  fought  between  the  partisans  of 
this  powerful  chief  and  the  troops  which 
were  employed  by  Daiius,  under  the 
command  of  three  of  his  mo8t  distin- 
guished generals,  unfavourably  it  must 
be  presumed  to  the  latter,  or  at  any 
rate  with  a  very  partial  and  equivocal 
success,  the  monarch  found  himself 
compelled  to  repair  in  person  to  the 
scene  of  conflict.  Darius  accordingly, 
in  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  re-ascended 
from  Babylon  to  Media.  He  brought  his 
enemy  to  action  without  delay,  defeated 
and  pursued  liim,  and  taiung  him  pri- 
soner at  Rhages,  he  slew  him  in  the 
citadel  of  Kcbatana"  (Behist.  Inscrip. 
vol.  i.  pp.  188-9). 

Col.  Mure,  I  observe,  though  aware 
of  this  discovery,  maintains  the  view 
of  Bahr  and  Dahlmann  (Literature  of 


Greece,  vol.  iv.  App.  G.),  but,  not  I 
think,  successfully. 

*  On  the  general  subject  of  the  Reli- 
gion of  the  Persians,  see  the  Essays  ap- 
pended to  this  volume,  Essay  v. 

•  The  readiness  of  the  Persians  to 
adopt  foreign  customs,  even  in  religion, 
is  very  remarkable.  Perhaps  the  most 
striking  instance  is  the  adoption  from 
the  Assyrians  of  the  well-known  emblem 
figured  on  next  page  (Figs.  1,  2,  3),  con- 
sisting of  a  winged  circle  with  or  with- 
out a  human  figure  rising  from  the  cir- 
cular space.  This  emblem  is  of  Assy- 
rian origin,  appearing  in  the  earliest 
sculptures  of  that  country  (Layard's 
Nineveh,  vol.  i.  chap.  v.).  Its  exact 
meaning  is  uncertain,  but  the  conjec- 
ture is  probable,  that  while  in  the 
human  head  we  have  the  symbol  of  in- 
telligence, the  wings  sign&y  omnipre- 
sence, and  the  circle  eternity.  Thus 
the  Persians  were  able,  without  the 
sacrifice  of  any  principle,  to  admit  it  as 
a  religious  emblem,  which  we  find  them 
to  have  done,  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Darius,  universally  (see  the  sculptures  at 
PersepoUs,  Nakhsh-i-Rustam,  Behistun, 
&c.).  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  conclude 
from  this, as  Mr.  Layard  does  (Nineveh, 
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rians.     Mylitta^  is  the  name  by  which  the  Assyrians  know  this 


Fig.  3. 


vol.  ii.  chap.  vii.)}that  they  adopted  the 
Assyrian  religion  generally.  The  monu- 
ments prove  the  very  contrary;  for, 
with  three  exceptions,  that  of  the  sym- 
bol in  question,  that  of  the  four-winged 
genius,  and  that  of  the  colossal  winged 
bulls,  the  Assyrian  religious  emblems 
do  not  re-appear  in  the  early  Persian 
sculptures. 

A  triple  figure  is  sometimes  found 
issuing  from  the  circle  (Fig.  4),  which 


has  been  supposed  to  represent  a  triune 
god,  but  this  mode  of  representation 
does  not  occur  in  the  Persian  sculptures. 
Some  religious  emblems  seem  to  bave 
been  adopted  by  the  Persians  from  the 
Egyptians ;  as,  for  instance,  the  curious 
head-dress  of  the  four-winged  genius  at 
Mwrg-aub  (Pasargada)),  which  closely  re- 
sembles a  well-known  Egyptian  form. 
The  Persian  sculpture  is  of  the  time  of 
Cyrus.     Figs.  6  &  6. 


5.  F^^ptlttn. 

6.  Persian . 
'  For  a  full  notice  of  this  goddeB.s,  see    Assyrians  and  Babylonians.*     The  true 
below,  Essay  x.  *  On  the  Religion  of  the    explanation  of  the'Hei-odotean  nomen- 
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goddess,  whom  the  Arabians  call  Alitta,^   and   the  Persians 
Mitra.3 

132,  To  these  gods  the  Persians  offer  sacrifice  in  the  follow- 
ing manner :  they  raise  no  altar,  light  no  fire,  pour  no  libations ; 
there  is  no  sound  of  the  flute,  no  putting  on  of  chaplets,  no  con- 
secrated barley-cake ;  but  the  man  who  wishes  to  sacrifice  brings 
his  victim  to  a  spot  of  ground  which  is  pure  from  pollution,  and 


clature,  which  has  been  so  much  dis- 
cussed, seems  to  be,  that  Molis  (as  Nic. 
Damasc.  gives  the  name,  Fragm.  Hist. 
Gr.,  vol.  iii.  p.  361,  note  16)  is  for  Mul, 
which  was  an  old  Babylonian  word  equi- 
valent to  Bel  or  A7n,  and  merely  signify- 
ing **a  Lord,"  and  that  in  Mylitta  we 
have  the  same  name  with  a  feminine 
ending.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  Mo- 
lis or  Volis  may  be  a  corruption  of  Qolis, 
the  g  and  v  being,  as  is  well  known,  per- 
petually liable  to  confusion  in  the  Greek 
orthography  of  proper  names,  and  Quia 
in  the  primitive  language  of  Babylonia, 
which  is  now  ascertained  to  be  of  the 
Hamitic,  and  not  of  the  Semitic  family, 
signified  "  great,"  being  either  identical 
with  Gal  (the  more  ordinary  term  for 
"  great" — compare  Ner-gal,  eoSyoA,  Gal- 
lus,  &c.),  or  a  feminine  form  of  that 
word, — answering  in  fact  to  the  Guda  of 
the  Galla  dialect  of  Africa.  The  Gula 
or  "great  goddess  "  of  the  inscriptions  is 
the  female  principle  of  the  sun,  and 
thus  nearly  answers  to  the  Mithra  of 
the  Persians ;  but  the  name  is  never  ap- 
plied to  the  supreme  Goddess  Beltis, 
who  was  the  Alitta  of  the  Arabians. — 
[H.C.R.] 


Mylitta,  the  "  Great  Ooddess  "  of  the  Ass}Tians. 
(From  Layard.) 

'  Alitta,  or  Alilat  (iii,  8),  is  the  Se- 


mitic root  7K,  "God,"  with  the  femi- 
nine suffix,  n  or  KH,  added. 

s  This  identification  is  altogether  a 
mistake.  The  Persians,  like  their  Vedic 
brethren,  worshipped  the  sun  under  the 
name  of  Mithra.  This  was  a  portion  of 
the  religion  which  they  brought  with 
them  from  the  Indus,  and  was  not 
adopted  from  any  foreign  nation.  The 
name  of  Mithra  does  not  indeed  occur 
in  the  Achsemenian  inscriptions  untU 
the  time  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  (Jour- 
nal of  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  xv.  part  i., 
p.  1 60),  but  there  is  no  reason  to  ques- 
tion the  antiquity  of  his  worship  in  Per- 
sia. Xenophon  is  right  in  making  it  a 
part  of  the  religion  of  Cyrus  (Cyrop. 
VIII.  iii.  §  12,  and  vii.  §  3). 

The  mislake  of  Herodottis  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  discovered  by  the 
Greeks  before  the  time  of  Alexander. 
Xenophon,  indeed,  mentions  Mithi'as 
(Cyrop.  VII.  V.  §  53  ;  CEcon.  iv.  24), 
and  also  the  Persian  sun-worship  (Cy- 
rop. VIII.  iii.  §  12),  but  he  does  not  in 
any  way  connect  the  two.  Strabo  \b  the 
first  classical  writer  who  distinctly  lays 
it  down  that  the  Persian  Mithras  is  the 
Sun-god  (XV.  p.  10;J9).  After  him  Plu- 
tarch shows  acquaintance  with  the  fact 
(Vit.  Alex.  c.  30),  which  thenceforth 
becomes  generally  recognised.  (See  the 
inscriptions  on  altars,  dec  sou  invicto 
MITHRA,  &c.,  and  cf.  Suidas,  Hesy- 
chius,  &c.) 

The  resd  representative  of  Venus  in 
the  later  Pantheon  of  Pereia  was  Tanata 
or  Anaitis  (see  Hyde,  De  Religione  Vet. 
Pers.  p.  98).  Hor  worship  by  the  Per- 
sians Iiad,  no  doubt,  commenced  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus,  but  it  was  not  till 
the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  (b.c. 
405  at  the  earliest)  that  her  statue  was 
set  up  publicly  in  the  temples  of  the 
chief  cities  of  the  empire  (Plut.  Ar- 
taxerx.  c.  27).  The  inscription  of  Mne- 
mon recently  discovered  at  Susa  records 
this  event  (Jour,  of  As.  Society,  1.  s.  c), 
which  seems  to  have  been  wrongly  as- 
ci'ibed  by  Berosus  to  Artaxerxes  Ochus 
(Beros.  ap.  Clem.  Alex.  Protr.  i.  5). 
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there  calls  upon  the  name  of  the  god  to  whom  he  intends  to 
offer.  It  is  usual  to  have  the  turban  encircled  with  a  wreath, 
most  commonly  of  myrtle.  The  sacrificer  is  not  allowed  to  pray 
for  blessings  on  himself  alone,  but  h^  prays  for  the  welfare  of  the 
king,  and  of  the  whole  Persian  people,  among  whom  he  is  of 
necessity  included.  He  cuts  the  victim  in  pieces,  and  having 
boiled  tlie  flesh,  he  lays  it  out  upon  the  tenderest  herbage  that 
he  can  find,  trefoU  especially.  When  all  is  ready,  one  of  the 
Magi  comes  forward  and  chants  a  hymn,  which  they  say  recounts 
the  origin  of  the  gods.  It  is  not  lawful  to  offer  sacrifice  imless 
there  is  a  Magus  present.  After  waiting  a  short  time  the  sacri- 
ficer carries  the  flesh  of  the  victim  away  with  him,  and  makes 
whatever  use  of  it  he  may  please.* 

133.  Of  all  the  days  in  the  year,  the  one  which  they  celebrate 
most  is  tlieir  birthday.  It  is  customary  to  have  the  board  fur- 
nished on  that  day  with  an  ampler  supply  than  common.  The 
richer  Persians  cause  an  ox,  a  horse,  a  camel,  and  an  ass  to  be 
baked  whole  ^  and  so  served  up  to  them :  the  poorer  classes  use 
instead  the  smaller  kinds  of  cattle.  They  eat  little  solid  food 
but  abundance  of  dessert,  which  is  set  on  table  a  few  dishes  at  a 
time ;  this  it  is  which  makes  them  say  that  "  the  Greeks,  when 
they  eat,  leave  off  hungry,  having  nothing  worth  mention  served 


*  At  the  secret  meetings  of  the  Ali 
AUahis  of  Persia,  which  in  popular  be- 
lief have  attained  an  infamous  notoriety, 
but  which  are  in  reality  altogether  inno- 
cent, are  practised  many  ceremonies  that 
bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  old 
Magian  sacrifice. 

The  Peer  or  holy  man  who  presides 
carries  about  him  sprigs  both  of  myrtle 
and  of  the  musk  willow  ;  he  seats  his 
disciples  in  a  circle  upon  the  grass 
usually  in  one  of  tliose  sacred  groves 
with  which  the  Kurdish  mountains 
abound  ;  he  chaunts  mystical  lays  re- 
garding the  nature,  the  attributes,  and 
the  manifestations  of  tlie  Godhead.  A 
sheep  is  slaughtered  as  an  expiatory 
sacrifice,  and  the  carcase  is  boiled  upon 
the  spot;  the  bones  are  carefully  ex- 
tracted, and  the  peer  then  distributes 
the  flesh  among  his  disciples,  who  creep 
up  upon  their  knees  from  their  respec- 
tive places  in  the  circle  to  receive  the 
share  allotted  to  them,  which  is  further 
accompanied  by  a  blessing  and  a  prayer. 
It  is  only  the  initiated  who  are  admitted 
to  these  meetings,  and  care  is  taken  to 
guai'd  against  the  intrusion  of  strangers 
and   Mohammedans.       It  is  probably, 


indeed,  owing  to  the  precaution  which 
the  Ali  Allahis  take  to  extinguish  their 
lights  on  the  approach  of  sti-au^ers  that 
they  have  acquired  the  name  of  Cheragh 
kmhan,  or  "lamp-extinguishers,**  and 
that  orgies  have  been  assigned  to  them 
which  were  only  suited  to  darkness.  A 
disciple,  I  may  add,  upon  entering  the 
brotherhood,  breaks  a  nutmeg  with  the 
spiritual  teacher  to  whom  he  attaches 
himself,  and  wears  perpetually  about 
him  in  token  of  his  dependence,  the 
half  of  the  nut  which  remains  with 
him ;  he  is  called  sir  snpurdchf  or  "he 
vdio  has  given  over  his  head,"  and  is 
bound  during  his  noviciate  implicitly  to 
follow  the  behests  of  his  leader.  After  a 
probationary  discipline  of  several  years, 
never  less  than  three,  he  is  admitted  to 
a  meeting,  resigns  his  nutmeg,  partakes 
of  the  sacrifice,  and  henceforward  as- 
sumes a  place  among  the  initiated. — 
[H.  C.  R.] 

^  It  is  a  common  custom  in  the  East 
at  the  present  day,  to  roast  sheep  whole, 
even  for  an  ordinary  repast ;  and  on 
fete  days  it  is  done  in  Dalniatia  and  in 
other  parts  of  Europe.— [Q.  W.] 
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up  to  them  after  the  meats;  whereas,  if  they  had  more  put 
before  them,  they  would  not  stop  eating."  They  are  very  fond 
of  wine,  and  drink  it  in  large  qnantities.®  To  vomit  or  obey 
natural  calls  in  the  presence  of  another,  is  forbidden  among 
them.     Such  are  their  customs  in  these  matters. 

It  is  also  their  general  practice  to  deliberate  upon  affairs 
of  weight  when  they  are  drunk ;  and  then  on  the  morrow,  when 
they  are  sober,  the  decision  to  which  they  came  the  night  before 
is  put  before  them  by  the  master  of  the  house  in  which  it  was 
made ;  and  if  it  is  then  approved  of,  they  act  on  it ;  if  not,  they 
set  it  aside.  Sometimes,  however,  they  are  sober  at  their  first 
deliberation,  but  in  this  case  they  always  reconsider  the  matter 
under  the  influence  of  wine."' 

134.  When  they  meet  each  other  in  the  streets,  you  may 
know  if  the  persons  meeting  are  of  equal  rank  by  the  following 
token ;  if  they  are,  instead  of  speaking,  they  kiss  each  other  on 
the  lips.  In  the  case  where  one  is  a  little  inferior  to  the  other, 
the  kiss  is  given  on  the  cheek ;  where  the  difference  of  rank  is 
great,  the  inferior  prostrates  himself  upon  the  ground.®    Of 


®  At  the  present  day,  among  the 
"bona  vivnnta"  of  Persia,  it  is  usual  to 
sit  for  hours  before  dinner  drinking 
wine,  and  eating  dried  fruits,  such  as 
filberts,  almonds,  pistachio-nuts,  me- 
lon seeds,  &c.  A  party,  indeed,  often 
sits  down  at  seven  o'clock,  and  the  din- 
ner is  not  brought  in  till  eleven.  The 
dessert  dishes,  intermingled  as  they  are 
with  highly-seasoned  delioacies,  are  sup- 
posed to  have  the  effect  of  stimulating 
the  appetite,  but,  in  reality,  the  solid 
dishes,  which  are  served  up  at  the  end 
of  the  feast,  are  rarely  tasted.  The 
passion,  too,  for  wine-drinking  is  as 
marked  among  the  Persians  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  notwithstanding  the  prohibi- 
tions of  the  Prophet,  as  it  was  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus.  It  is  quite  appall- 
ing, indeed,  to  see  the  quantity  of 
liquor  which  some  of  these  topers 
habitually  consume,  and  they  usually 
prefer  spirits  to  wine. — [H.  C.  R.] 

^  Tacitus  asserts  that  the  Germans 
were  in  the  habit  of  deliberating  on 
peace  and  war  under  the  influence  of 
wine,  reserving  their  determination  for 
the  morrow.  He  gives  the  reasons  for 
the  practice,  of  which  he  mauifestlv  ap- 
proves:— "De  pace  deniquo  et  Dello 
plerumque  in  oonviviis  consultant,  tau- 
quam  uuUo  magis  tempore  ad  maguas 
cogitatioues  iu(^escat  animus.      Gens 


non  astuta,  nee  callida,  aperit  adhuc  se- 
creta  pectoris,  licentift  joci.  Erg5  de- 
tecta  et  nuda  omnium  mens,  postei'ft 
die  retractatiu" ;  et  salva  utriusque  tem- 
poria  ratio  est.  Deliberant,  dum  fin- 
gere  nesciunt :  constituunt,  dum  errare 
non  possunt." — fGerm.  22.)  It  does 
not  appear  that  the  Germans  reversed 
the  process. 

Plato,  in  his  Iaws,  mentions  the  use 
made  of  drunkenness  by  the  Persians. 
He  says,  the  same  practice  obtained 
among  the  Thracians,  the  Scythians,  the 
Celts,  the  Iberians,  and  the  Carthagi- 
nians (Book  I.  p.  «J37,  E).  Duris  of 
Samos  declared  that  once  a  year,  at  the 
feafit  of  Mithras^  the  king  of  Persia  was 
boimd  to  be  drunk.     (Fr.  18.? 

*  The  Persians  are  still  notoiious  for 
their  rigid  attention  to  ceremonial  and 
etiauette.  In  all  the  ordinary  pursuits 
of  life,  paying  visits,  entering  a  room, 
seating  oneself  in  company,  in  epistolary 
address,  and  even  in  conversational 
idiom,  gradations  of  rank  arc  defined 
with  equal  strictness  and  nicety.  With 
regard  to  the  method  of  salutation,  the 
extreme  limits  are,  as  Herodotus  ob- 
serves, the  mutual  embrace  (the  kiss  is 
now  invariably  given  on  the  cheek), 
and  prostration  on  the  ground;  but 
there  are  also  several  intermediate 
forui^,    which  he   has   not  thought  it 
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nations,  they  honour  most  their  nearest  neighbours,  whom  they 
esteem  next  to  themselves ;  those  who  live  beyond  these  they 
honour  in  the  second  degree ;  and  so  with  the  remainder,  the 
further  they  are  removed,  the  less  the  esteem  in  which  they  hold 
them.  The  reason  is,  that  they  look  upon  themselves  as  veiy 
greatly  superior  in  all  respects  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  regarding 
others  as  approaching  to  excellence  in  proportion  as  'they  dwell 
nearer  to  them  ;•  whence  it  comes  to  pass  that  those  who  are  the 
farthest  oflF  must  be  the  most  degraded  of  mankind.^  Under  the 
dominion  of  the  Medes,  the  several  nations  of  the  empire  exer- 
cised authority  over  each  other  in  this  order.  The  Medes  were 
lords  over  all,  and  governed  the  nations  upon  their  borders,  who 
in  their  turn  governed  the  States  beyond,  who  Ukewise  bore  rule 
over  the  nations  which  adjoined  on  them.^  And  this  is  the  order 
which  the  Persians  also  follow  in  their  distribution  of  honour ; 
for  that  people,  like  the  Medes,  has  a  progressive  scale  of  admi- 
nistration and  government. 

135.  There  is  no  nation  wluch  so  readily  adopts  foreign 
customs  as  the  Persians.  Thus,  they  have  taken  the  dress  of 
the  Medes,^  considering  it  superior  to  their  own ;  and  in  war 


worth  while  to  notice,  of  obeisance, 
kissing  hands,  &;c.,  by  which  an  expe- 
rienced observer  learns  the  exact  rela- 
tion of  the  parties. — [H.  C.  R.] 

•  Of  late  years,  since  the  nations  of 
Europe  have  been  brought  by  their 
commercial  and  political  relations  into 
closer  connexion  with  Persia,  the  ex- 
cessive vanity  and  self-admiration  of 
these  Frenchmen  of  the  East  has  been 
somewhat  abated.  Their  monarch,  how- 
ever, still  retains  the  title  of  "the  Cen- 
tre of  the  Universe,"  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  persuade  a  native  of  Isfahan  that  any 
European  capital  can  be  superior  to  his 
native  city.— [H.  C.  R.] 

^  In  an  early  stage  of  geographical 
knowledge  each  nation  reg£u<ds  itself  as 
occupying  the  centre  of  the  earth.  He- 
rodotus tacitly  assumes  that  Greece  is 
the  centre  by  his  theory  of  ^o-xarfou 
or  "extremities*  (iii.  115).  Such  was 
the  view  commonly  entertained  among 
the  Greeks,  and  Delphi,  as  the  centre  of 
Greece,  was  called  **the  navel  of  the 
world"  (75$  6fKt>a\6s,  Soph.  (Ed.  T. 
898 ;  Find.  Pyth.  vi.  3,  &c.).  Even 
Aristotle  expresses  himself  to  the  same 
effect,  and  regards  the  happy  temp'era- 
ment  of  the  Greeks  as  the  result  of  their 
intermediate  position  (Polit.  vii.  tJ).  Our 
own  use  of  the  tei-ms  "Mc  East,"  **  the 


West,"  is  a  trace  of  the  former  exis- 
tence of  similar  views  among  ourselves. 

^  It  is  quite  inconceivable  that  there 
should  have  been  any  such  system  of 
government  either  in  Media  or  Persia,  as 
Herodotus  here  indicates.  With  respect 
to  Persia,  we  kuow  that  the  most  distant 
satrafpies  were  held  as  directly  of  the 
crown  as  the  nearest.  Compare  the 
stories  of  OroQtes  (iii.  126-8)  and  Ary- 
andes  (iv.  106).  The  utmost  that  can 
be  said  with  truth  is,  that  in  the  Per- 
sian and  Median,  as  in  the  Roman  em- 
pire, there  were  three  grades ;  first,  the 
ruling  nation  ;  secondly,  the  conquered 
provinces;  thirdly,  the  nations  on  the 
frontier,  governed  by  their  own  laws 
and  princes,  but  owning  the  supremacy  of 
the  imperial  power,  and  reckoned  among 
its  tributaries.  This  was  the  position 
in  which  the  Ethiopians,  Colchians,  and 
Arabians,  stood  to  Persia  (Herod,  iii. 
97). 

^  It  appears  from  ch.  71  that  the  old 
national  dress  of  the  Persians  was  a 
close-fitting  tunic  and  trousers  of  leather. 
The  Median  costume,  according  to  Xe- 
nophon  (Cyrop.  viii.  i.  §  40)  was  of  a 
nature  to  conceal  the  foim,  and  give  it 
an  appearance  of  grandeur  and  elegance. 
It  would  seem  therefore  to  have  been  a 
flowing  robe.    At  Peraepolis  and  Behis- 
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they  wear  the  Egyptian  breastplate/  As  soon  as  they  hear  of 
any  luxury,  they  instantly  make  it  their  own :  and  henee,  among 
other  novelties,  they  have  learnt  unnatural  lust  from  the  Greeks. 
Each  of  them  has  several  wives,  and  a  still  larger  number  of 
concubines. 

136.  Next  to  prowess  in  arms,  it  is  regarded  as  the  greatest 
proof  of  manly  excellence,  to  be  the  father  of  many  sons.^ 
Every  year  the  king  sends  rich  gifts  to  the  man  who  can  show 
the  largest  number:   for  they  hold  that  number  is  strength. 


tun  the  representations  of  the  monarch  high  shoe  (B).     It  seems  probable  that 

and  his  chief  attendants  have  invariably  the  costume  (A)  is  that  which  Hero- 

a  long  flowing  robe  (A),  while  soldiers  dotus  and  Xenophon  call  the  Median, 

and  persons  of  minor  importance  wear  while  the  close-fitting  dress  (B)  is  the 

a  close-fitting  dress,  fastened  by  a  belt,  old  Persian  garb, 
and  trousers  meeting  at   the  ankles  (k 


A.  (Median.) 

*  The  Egyptian  corslets  are  noticed 
again  (ii.  182,  and  vii.  89).  For  a  de- 
scription of  them,  see  Sir  G.  Wilkin- 
son s  note  to  Book  ii.  ch.  182. 

*  Sheikh  Ali  Mirza,  a  son  of  the  well- 
known  Futteh  Ali  Shah,  was  accounted 
the  proudest  and  happiest  man  in  the 
empire,  because,  when  he  rode  out  on 
state  occasions,  he  was  attended  by  a 
body-g\iard  of  sixty  of  his  own  sons. 
At  the  time  of  Futteh  Ali  Shah's  death 


B.  (Persian.) 

his  direct  descendants  amounted  to 
nearly  three  thousand,  some  of  them 
being  in  the  fifth  degree,  and  every 
Persian  in  consequence  felt  a  pride  in 
being  the  subject  of  such  a  king.  The 
greatest  misfortune,  indeed,  that  can 
befal  a  man  in  Persia  is  to  be  childless. 
When  a  chiefs  *' hearthstone**  as  it  was 
said,  '* was  dark"  he  lost  all  respect, 
and  hence  arose  the  now  universal  prac- 
tice  of  adoption.— [H.  C.  R.] 
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Their  sons  are  carefully  instructed  from  their  fifth  to  their 
twentieth  year,^  in  three  things  alone, — to  ride,  to  draw  the 
bow,  and  to  speak  the  truth.'  Until  their  fifth  year  they  are 
not  allowed  to  come  into  tlie  sight  of  their  father,  but  pass  their 
lives  with  the  women.  This  is  done  that,  if  the  child  die 
young,  the  father  may  not  be  afflicted  by  its  loss. 

137.  To  my  mind  it  is  a  wise  rule,  as  also  is  the  following — 
that  the  king  shall  not  put  any  one  to  death  for  a  single  fault, 
and  that  none  of  the  Persians  shall  visit  a  single  fault  in  a  slave 
with  any  extreme  penalty ;  but  in  every  case  the  services  of 
the  oflender  shall  be  set  against  his  misdoings;  and,  if  the 
latter  be  found  to  outweigh  the  former,  the  aggrieved  party 
shall  then  proceed  to  punishment^ 

138.  The  Persians  maintain  that  never  yet  did  any  one  kill 
his  own  father  or  mother ;  but  in  all  such  cases  they  are  quite 
sure  that,  if  matters  were  sifted  to  the  bottom,  it  would  be  found 
that  the  child  was  either  a  changeling  or  else  the  fruit  of  adul- 
tery ;  for  it  is  not  likely  they  say  that  the  real  father  should 
perish  by  the  hands  of  his  child. 

139.  They  hold  it  unlawful  to  talk  of  anything  which  it  is 
unlawful  to  do.  The  most  disgraceful  thing  in  the  world,  they 
think,  is  to  tell  a  lie ;  the  next  worst,  to  owe  a  debt :  because, 
among  other  reasons,  the  debtor  is  obliged  to  tell  lies.  If  a 
Persian  has  the  leprosy^  he  is  not  allowed  to  enter  into  a  city. 


®  Xenophon,  in  his  romance  (Cyrop. 
I.  ii.  §  8),  makes  the  first  period  of  edu- 
cation end  with  the  sixteenth  or  seven- 
teenth year,  after  which  he  says  there 
followed  a  second  period  of  ten  years. 
It  was  not  till  the  completion  of  this 
second  period  that  the  Persian  became 
a  full  citizen  (r^Xetos).  In  all  this,  it 
is  evident,  we  have  only  the  philosophic 
notions  of  the  Greeks.  Perhaps  even  in 
Herodotus  we  have  Greek  speculations 
rather  than  history.  He  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  travelled  in  Persia  Proper. 

7  The  Persian  regard  for  truth  has 
been  questioned  by  Larcher  on  the 
strength  of  the  speech  of  Darius  in 
Book  iii.  (chap.  72).  This  speech,  how- 
ever, is  entirely  unhistoric.  The  special 
estimation  in  which  ti*uth  waa  held 
among  the  Persians  is  evidenced  in  a 
remarkable  manner  by  the  inscriptions 
of  Darius,  where  lyiiuf  is  taken  as  the 
representative  of  all  evil.  It  is  the  great 
calamity  of  the  usurpation  of  the  pseudo- 
Smerdis,  tliat  '*  then  the  lie  became 
abounding  in   the  land"  (Behist.  Ins. 


Col  I.  Par.  10).  "The  Evil  One  (?) 
invented  tics  that  they  should  deoeive 
the  state  "  (Col.  iv.  Par.  4).  Darius  is 
favoured  by  Ormazd,  *•  because  he  was 
not  a  heretic,  nor  a  /»««•,  nor  a  tyrant*' 
(Col.  iv.  Par.  13).  His  successors  are 
exhorted  not  to  cherish,  but  to  cast  into 
utter  perdition,  **  the  man  who  may  be 
a  liar,  or  who  may  be  an  evil  doer  "  (ib. 
Par.  14).  His  great  fear  is  lest  it  may 
be  thought  that  any  part  of  the  record 
which  he  has  set  up  has  been  ^* falsely 
related,"  and  he  even  abstains  i&om  nar- 
rating certain  events  of  his  reign  "lest 
to  him  who  may  hereafter  peruse  the 
tablet,  the  many  deeds  that  have  been 
done  by  him  may  seem  to  be  falsely 
recorded"  (ib.  Par.  6  and  8). 

»  Vide  infra,  vu.  194. 

'  In  the  original,  two  kinds  of  leprosy 
are  mentioned,  the  Xixpa  and  the  Ac^ict}. 
There  does  not  appear  by  the  description 
which  Aristotle  gives  of  the  latter  (Hist. 
Animal,  iii.  11)  to  have  been  any  essen- 
tial ditference  between  them.  The  Aci&ict} 
was  merely   a  mild   form  of  leprosy. 
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or  to  have  any  dealings  with  the  other  Persians ;  he  must,  they 
say,  have  sinned  against  the  sun.  Foreigners  attacked  by  this 
disorder,  are  forced  to  leave  the  country :  even  white,  pigeons 
are  often  driven  away,  as  guilty  of  the  same  offence.  They 
never  defile  a  river  with  the  secretions  of  their  bodies,  nor  even 
wash  their  hands  in  one  ;  nor  will  they  allow  others  to  do  so,  as 
they  have  a  great  reverence  for  rivers.  There  is  another  pecu- 
liarity, which  the  Persians  themselves  have  never  noticed,  but 
which  has  not  escaped  my  observation.  Their  names,  which 
are  expressive  of  some  bodily  or  mental  excellence,^  all  end 
with  the  same  letter — the  letter  which  is  called  San  by  the 
Dorians,  and  Sigma  by  the  lonians.^  Any  one  who  examines 
will  find  that  the  Persian  names^  one  and  all  without  exception, 
end  with  this  letter.^ 

140.  Thus  much  I  can  declare  of  the  Persians  with  entire 
certainty,  from  my  own  actual  knowledge.  There  is  another 
custom  which  is  spoken  of  with  reserve,  and  not  openly,  con- 
cerning their  dead.  It  is  said  that  the  body  of  a  male  Persian 
is  never  buried,  until  it  has  been  torn  either  by  a  dog  or  a  bird 
of  prey.*    That  the  Magi  have  this  custom  is  beyond  a  doubt. 


With  the  Persian  isolation  of  the  leper, 
compare  the  Jewish  practice  (Lev.  xiii. 
46.     2  Kings  vii.  3.  xv.  5.     Luke  xvii. 

»  It  is  apparent  from  this  passage  that 
Herodotus  had  not  any  very  exact  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Persian  language; 
for  though  it  is  true  enough  the  Per- 
sian names  have  all  a  meaning  (as  the 
Greek  names  also  have),  yet  it  is  rarely 
that  the  etymology  can  be  traced  to 
denote  physical  or  mental  qualities. 
They")nore  usually  indicate  a  glorious 
or  elevated  station,  or  dependance  on 
the  TOds,  or  worldly  possessions.  See 
'  the  list  of  Persian  names  occurring  in 
Herodotus  and  other  writers  in  the  notes 
appended  to  Book  vi. — [H.  C.  K.] 

'  The  Phoenician  alphabet,  from  which 
the  Greeks  adopted  theirs  (infrh,  v.  58), 
ptis^essed  both  san  (Heb.  shin)  and  sitfmt 
(Heb.  samech).  The  Greeks,  not  having 
the  sound  of  sh,  did  not  need  the  two 
sibihuits.  and  therefore  soon  merged 
them  in  one,  retaining  however  both 
in  their  system  of  numeration,  till  they 
replaced  ititpna  by  xi.  The  Dorians 
called  the  sibilant  which  was  kept  mn, 
the  louians  sigma;  but  the  latter  use 
prevailed.  The  letter  came  to  be  gene- 
rally known  as  dpna,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  held  the  place  of  san  in  the  al- 


phabet.     (See  Bunsen's  Philosophy  of 
Univ.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  258.) 

^  Here  Herodotus  was  again  mistaken. 
The  Persian  names  of  men  wliich  ter- 
minate with  a  consonant  end  indeed  in- 
variably with  the  letter  s,  or  rather  s//, 
as  Kun'isk  (Cyrus),  Vdi-yavush  (Darius), 
Chishpdish  (Teispes),  Hahhdmanish^  &c. 
(Achaemenes).  [The  sh  in  such  cases  is  > 
the  mere  nominatival  ending  of  the  2nd 
and  8rd  declensions  ;  ».  e.  of  themes 
ending  in  i  and  «. — H.  C.  R.]  But  a  large 
number  of  Persian  names  of  men  were 
pronounced  with  a  vowel  termination, 
not  expressed  in  writing,  and  in  these 
the  last  consonant  might  be  almost  any 
letter.  We  find  on  the  monuments 
Vashtdsp  (a),  Hystaspes  —  Arshdm  (a) 
Arsames — Arif/drdnvm  (a)  Ariaramnes 
— Biirdiy{a)  Bardius  or  Smerdis — Gan- 
7tuU(a)  Gomates —  GaubrHw(a)  Gobiyas 
— &c.  &c.  The  sigma  in  these  cases  is 
a  mere  conventional  addition  of  the 
Greeks. 

*  Agathias  (ii.  p.  60)  and  Strabo  (xv. 
p.  1042)  also  mention  this  strange 
custom,  which  still  prevails  among 
the  Parsees  wherever  they  are  found, 
whether  in  Persia  or  in  India.  Chai*din 
relates  that  there  was  in  his  time  a 
cemetery,  half  a  league  from  Isfahan, 
consisting  of  a  round  tower  35  feet  high. 
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224    FABLE  OF  CYRUS  TO  THE  lONIANS  AND  ^OLIANS.    Book  T. 

for  they  practise  it  without  any  concealment    The  dead  bodies 
are  covered  with  wax,  and  then  buried  in  the  ground. 

The  Magi  are  a  very  peculiar  race,  differing  entirely  from 
the  Egyptian  priests,  and  indeed  from  all  other  men  whatsoever. 
The  Egyptian  priests  make  it  a  point  of  religion  not  to  kill  any 
live  animals  except  those  which  they  offer  in  sacrifice.  The 
Magi,  on  the  contrary,  kill  animals  of  all  kinds  with  their  own 
hands,  excepting  dogs  ^  and  men.  They  even  seem  to  take  a 
delight  in  the  employment,  and  kill,  as  readily  as  they  do  other 
animals,  ants  and  snakes,  and  such  like  flying  or  creeping 
things.  However,  since  this  has  always  been  their  custom,  let 
them  keep  to  it.     I  return  to  my  former  narrative. 

141,  Immediately  after  the  conquest  of  Lydia  by  the  Per- 
sians, the  Ionian  and  JEolian  Greeks  sent  ambassadors  to  Cyrus , 
at  Sardis,  and  prayed  to  become  his  lieges  on  the  footing  which 
they  had  occupied  under  Croesus.  Cyrus  listened  attentively 
to  their  proposals,  and  answered  them  by  a  fable.  "  There  was 
a  certain  piper,"  he  said,  "  who  was  walking  one  day  by  the  sea- 
side, when  he  espied  some  fish ;  so  he  began  to  pipe  to  them, 
imagining  they  would  come  out  to  him  upon  the  land.  But  as 
he  found  at  last  that  his  hope  was  vain,  he  took  a  net,  and  en- 
closing a  great  draught  of  fishes,  drew  them  ashore.  The  fish 
then  began  to  leap  and  dance ;  but  the  piper  said,  *  Cease  your 
dancing  now,  as  you  did  not  choose  to  come  and  dance  when  I 
piped  to  you.*"  Cyrus  gave  this  answer  to  the  lonians  and 
iEolians,  because,  when  he  urged  them  by  his  messengers  to 
revolt  from  Croesus,  they  refused ;  but  now,  when  his  work  was 
done,  they  came  to  offer  their  allegiance.  It  was  in  anger, 
therefore,  that  he  made  them  this  reply.  The  lonians,  on 
hearing  it,  set  to  work  to  fortify  their  towns,  and  held  meetings 
at  the  Panionium,^  which  were  attended  by  all  excepting  the 
Milesians,  with  whom  Cyrus  had  concluded  a  separate  treaty, 
by  which  he  allowed  them  the  terms  they  had  formerly  ob- 


without  any  doorway  or  other  entrance,  where  there  is  an  open  space  left  for  the 

Here  the  Guebrea  deposited  their  dead  purpose. 

by  means  of  a  ladder,  and  left  them  to  *  The  dog  is  represented  in  the  Zen- 
be  devoured  by  the  crows,  which  were  davesta  as  the  special  animal  of  Ormazd, 
to  be  seen  in  large  numbers  about  the  and  is  still  regarded  with  peculiar  reve- 
place.  (VoyageenPerse,  tom.  ii.  p.  186.)  rence  by  the  Parsees.  On  one  of  the 
Such  towers  exist  throughout  India,  magnificent  tombs  at  the  Chehl-Min&r, 
wherever  the  Parsees  are  numerous,  of  which  Chardin  has  given  an  accurate 
The  bodies  are  laid  on  iron  bars  sloping  drawing  (plate  68),  a  row  of  dogs  is  the 
inwards.  When  the  flesh  is  gone,  the  ornament  of  the  entablature, 
bones  slip  through  between  the  bars,  or  ^  Infra,  ch.  148,  note  *, 
sliding  down  them  fall  in  at  the  centre, 
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tained  from   Croesus.    Tlie   other  lonians   resolved,  witli   one 
accord,  to  send  ambassadors  to  Sparta  to  implore  assistance. 

142.  Now  the  lonians  of  Asia,  who  meet  at  the  Panioniuna, 
have  built  their  cities  in  a  region  where  the  air  and  climate  are 
the  most  beautiful  in.  the  whole  world :  for  no  other  region  is 
equally  blessed  with  Ionia,  neither  above  it  nor  below  it,  nor 
east  nor  west  of  it  For  in  otlier  countries  either  the  climate  is 
over  cold  and  damp,  or  else  the  heat  and  drought  are  sorely 
oppressive.  The  lonians  do  not  all  speak  the  same  language, 
but  use  in  dififerent  places  four  different  dialects.  Towards  the 
south  their  first  city  is  Miletus,  next  to  which  lie  Myus  and 
Priend ;'  all  these  three  are  in  Caria  and  have  the  same  diaject. 
Their  cities  in  Lydia  are  the  following:  Epliesus,  Colophon, 
Lebedus,  Teos,  Clazomenae,  and  Phocsea.^  The  inhabitants  of 
these  towns  have  none  of  the  peculiarities  of  speech  which 
belong  to  the  three  first-named  cities,  but  use  a  dialect  of  their 
own.  There  remain  three  other  Ionian  towns,  two  situate  in 
isles,  namely,  Samos  and  Chios ;  and  one  upon  the  mainland, 
which  is  Erythrae.  Of  these  Chios  and  Erythrse  have  the  same 
dialect,  w^Ue  Samos  possesses  a  language  peculiar  to  itself.^ 
Such  are  the  four  varieties  of  wliich  I  spoke. 


^  Miletus,  Myus,  and  Pri§nd  aU  lay- 
near  the  mouth  of  the  MsBander  (the 
modern  Mendere).  At  their  original 
colonisation  they  were  all  maritime 
cities.  Miletus  stood  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  a  promontory  formed  by 
the  mountain -range  called  Grrius,  com- 
manding the  entrance  of  an  extensive 
bay  which  washed  the  base  of  the  four 
mountains^  Grius,  litmus,  and  Titanus, 
south  of  the  Mseander,  and  Mycale,  a 
continuation  of  the  great  range  of  Mes- 
sogis.  north  of  that  stream.  This  bay, 
called  the  bay  of  liatmus,  was  about 
25  miles  in  its  greatest  length,  from 
near  Latmus  to  Pridne.  Its  depth, 
from  Miletus  to  Myus,  was  above  5 
miles.  Myus  stood  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  bay,  at  the  foot  of  Titanus  ; 
Pridne,  at  its  northern  extl^mity,  imder 
the  hill  of  Mycal^.  Into  this  bay  the 
Mseander  poured  its  waters,  and  the 
consequence  was  the  perpetual  forma- 
tion of  fresh  land.  (Vide  infi^,  ii.  10, 
where  Herodotus  notes  the  fact.) 
Prien6,  by  the  time  of  Strabo,  was 
40  stadia  (4^  miles)  from  the  sea  (xii. 
p.  827).  Myus  had  been  rendered  un- 
inhabitable by  the  growth  of  the  allu- 
vium, forming  hollows  in  its  vicinity, 

VOL.  I. 


where  the  stagnant  water  generated 
swarms  of  mosquitoes  (Strab.  xiv.  p. 
912;  Paiisan.  vii.  ii.  §  7).  Since  the 
time  of  these  geographers  the  changes 
have  beeh  even  more  astonishing.  The 
soil  brought  down  by  the  Maeander  has 
filled  up  the  whole  of  the  northern 
portion  of  the  gulf,  so  that  Miletus, 
Myus,  and  Pridn^  now  stand  on  the 
outskirts  of  a  great  alluvial  plain,  which 
extends  even  beyond  Miletus,  4  or  5 
miles  seawards.  Lad^,  and  the  other 
islands  which  lay  off  the  Milesian  shore, 
are  become  part  of  the  continent,  rising, 
like  the  rock  of  Dumbarton,  from  tho 
marshy  soil.  The  southern  portion  of 
the  gulf  of  Latmus  is  become  a  lake, 
the  lake  of  Bafi,  which  is  now  7  or 
8  miles  from  the  sea  at  the  nearest 
point.  The  diflTerence  between  the 
ancient  and  modem  geography  will  be 
best  seen  by  comparing  the  charts.  {See 
pp.  226,  227.) 

^  These  cities  are  enumerated  in  the 
order  in  which  they  stood,  from  south 
to  north.  Erythns  lay  on  the  coast 
opposite  Chios,  between  Teos  and  Cla- 
zomena). 

*  According  to  Suidas,  Herodotus 
emigrated  to  Samos   from   Halicamas- 
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143.  Of  the  lonians  at  this  period,  one  people,  the  Milesians, 
were  in  no  danger  of  attack,  as  Cyrus  had  received  them  into 
alliance.  The  islanders  also  had  as  yet  nothing  to  fear,  since 
Phoenicia  was  still  independent  of  Persia,  and  the  Persians 
themselves  were  not  a  seafaring  people.  The  Milesians  had 
separated  from  the  common  cause  solely  on  account  of  the  ex- 
treme weakness  of  the  lonians :  for,  feeble  as  the  power  of  the 
entire  Hellenic  race  was  at  that  time,  of  all  its  tribes  the  Ionic 
was  by  far  the  feeblest  and  least  esteemed,  not  possessing  a 
single  State  of  any  mark  excepting  Atheas.  The  Athenians 
and  most  of  the  other  Ionic  States  over  the  world,  went  so  far 
in  their  dislike  of  the  name  as  actually  to  lay  it  aside ;   and 


Ancient. 


8U8  on  account  of  the  tyranny  of  Lyg- 
damis,  grandson  of  Artemisia,  and  thei-e 
exchanged  his  native  Doric  for  the  Ionic 
dialect  in  which  he  composed  his  his- 
tory. If  this  account  be  true,  we  must 
consider  that  we  have  in  the  writings 
of  Herodotus  the  Samian  variety  of  the 
Ionic  dialect.  But  little  dependance 
can  be  placed  on  Suidas. 

1  The  old  Pelasgic  tribes,  when  once 
Hellenised,  were   apt  to  despise  their 


proper  ethnic  appellations.  As  with 
the  lonians,  so  it  w^bs  with  the  Dryo- 
pians,  who  generally  contemned  their 
name,  as  Pausanias  tells  us  (iv.  xxxiv. 
§  6).  Here  again,  however,  there  was 
an  exception,  Asinseans,  unlike  other 
Dryopians,  glorying  in  the  title  (ib.). 

^  The  Triopiura  was  built  on  a  pro- 
montory of  the  same  name  within  the 
territory  of  the  Cnidians.  It  has  been 
tisual  to  identify  the  promontory  with 
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even  at  the  present  day  the  greater  number  of  them  seem  to  me 
to  be  ashamed  of  it.^  But  the  twelve  cities  in  Asia  have  always 
gloried  in  the  appellation ;  they  gave  the  temple  which  they 
built  for  themselves  the  name  of  the  Panionium,  and  decreed 
that  it  should  not  be  open  to  any  of  the  other  Ionic  States ;  no 
State,  however,  except  Smyrna,  has  craved  admission  to  it. 

144.  In  the  same  way  the  Dorians  of  the  region  which  is 
now  called  the  Pentapolis,  but  which  was  formerly  known  as 
the  Doric  Hexapolis,  exclude  all  their  Dorian  neighbours  from 
their  temple,  the  Triopium  :  ^  nay,  they  have  even  gone  so  far 
as  to  shut  out  from  it  certain  of  their  own  body  who  were  guilty 
of  an  ofiFence  against  the  customs  of  the  place.    In  the  games 


Modem. 


the'  smaU  peninsula  (now  Cape  Krio) 
which,  according  to  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  938), 
was  once  an  island,  and  was  afterwards 
joined  by  a  causeway  to  tiie  city  of 
Cnidus.  (See  Ionian  Antiq.  vol.  iii. 
p.  2.  Beaufort's  Karamauia,  Map,  app. 
p.  81.  Texier,  Asie  Mineure,  vol.  iii. 
plate  159.)  But  from  the  notice  con- 
tained in  Scylax  (Peiipl.  j).  91),  and 
from  the  narrative  in  Thucydides  (viii. 


35),  it  is  evident  that  the  Triopian  cape 
was  not  Cape  Krio,  on  which  stood  a 
part  of  the  town  of  Cnidus  (Strab. 
1.  s.  c),  but  a  promontory  further  to 
the  north,  probably  that  immediately 
above  Cape  Krio.  No  remains  of  the 
ancient  temple  have  yet  been  found, 
but  perhaps  the  coast  has  not  been 
sufficiently  explored  above  Cnidus. 

Q  2 
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TWET^VE  CITIES  OF  ACH^.A. 


Book  I. 


which  were  anciently  celebrated  in  honour  of  the  Triopiaii 
Apollo,^  the  prizes  given  to  the  victors  were  tripods  of  brass ; 
and  the  rule  was  that  these  tripods  should  not  be  carried  away 
from  the  temple,  but  should  then  and  there  be  dedicated  to  the 
god.  Now  a  man  of  Halicarnassus,  whose  name  was  Agasicles, 
being  declared  victor  in  the  games,  in  open  contempt  of  the 
law,  took  the  tripod  home  to  his  own  house  and  there  hung  it 
against  the  wall.  As  a  punishment  for  this  fault,  the  five  other 
cities,  Lindus,  lalyssus,  Cameirus,  Cos,  and  Cnidus,  deprived  the 
sixth  city,  Halicarnassus,  of  the  right  of  entering  the  temple.* 

145.  The  lonians  founded  twelve  cities  in  Asia,  and  refused 
to  enlarge  the  number,  on  account  (as  I  imagine)  of  their 
having  been  divided  into  twelve  States  when  they  lived  in  the 


l*r.  Tn'opittm   ^ 


3  An  inscription  found  at  Cnidus 
mentions  a  yvyLviK^s  ky^v  as  occurring 
every  fifth  year.  (See  Hamilton's  Asia 
-Minor,  vol.  ii.  p.  460.)  The  games  are 
said  to  have  been  celebrated  in  honour 
of  Neptune  and  the  Nymphs,  as  well  as 
of  Apollo.  (Schol.  ad  Theocr.  Id.  xvii. 
69.) 

*  LinduR,  lalyssuSt  and  Cameirus  were 
in  Rhodes  ;  Cos  was  on  the  island  of  the 
same  name,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ceramic 
Gulf.  Cnidus  and  Halicarnassus  were 
on  the  mainland,  the  foimer  near  to 
the  Triopium,  the  latter  on  the  north 
shore  of  the  Ceramic  Gulf,  on  the  site 


now  occupied  by  Boodroom.  These  six 
cities  formed  an  Amphictyony,  which 
held  its  meetings  at  the  temple  of 
Apollo,  called  the  Triopium,  near  Cni- 
dus, the  most  central  of  the  cities. 
(Schol.  ad  Theocrit.  1.  s.  c.) 

There  were,  as  Herodotus  indicates, 
many  other  Doric  settlements  ou  these 
coasts.  The  principal  appear  to  have 
been  Myndus  and  lassus  to  the  north, 
and  Phasdlis  to  the  east,  upon  the  con- 
tinent, Cai'pathus  and  Symc^,  on  their 
respective  islands.  Concerning  the  site 
of  Phae^lis,  vide  infra,  ii.  178,  note. 
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Peloponnese ;  *  just  as  the  Achseans,  who  drove  them  out,  are  at 
the  presei^t  day.  The  first  city  of  the  Achoeans  after  Sicyou,  is 
Pellene,  next  to  whicli  are  -^geira,  iEgae  upon  the  Crathis,  a 
stream  which  is  never  dry,  and  from  which  the  Italian  Crathis^ 
received  its  name, — ^Bura,  Helic^ — where  the  lonians  took  re- 
fuge on  their  defeat  by  the  Achaean  invaders, — ^^gium,  Rhypes, 
Patreis,  Phareis,  Olenus  on  the  Peirus,  which  is  a  large  river, — 
Dyme  and  Tritaeeis,  all  sea-port  towns  except  the  last  two, 
which  lie  up  the  country. 

146.  These  are  the  twelve  divisions  of  what  is  now  Achaea, 
and  was  formerly  Ionia ;  and  it  was  owing  to  their  coming  from 
a  country  so  divided  that  the  lonians,  on  reaching  Asia,  founded 
their  twelve  States:'  for  it  is  the  height  of  folly  to  maintain 
that  these  lonians  are  more  Ionian  than  the  rest,  or  in  any  re- 
spect better  bom,  since  the  truth  is  that  no  small  portion  of 
them  were  Abantians  from  Euboea,  who  are  not  even  lonians  in 
name ;  and,  besides,  there  were  mixed  up  with  the  emigration, 
Minyae  from  Orchomenus,  Cadmeians,  Drj'^opians,  Phociaiis  from 
the  several  cities  of  Phocis,  Molossians,  Arcadian  Pelasgi, 
Dorians  from  Epidaurus,  and  many  other  distinct  tribes.** 
Even  those  who  came  from  the  Prytaneum  of  Athens,®  and 
reckon  themselves  the  purest  lonians  of  all,  brought  no  wives 


*  According  to  the  common  tradition, 
tbe  Achxans,  expelled  by  the  Dorians 
from  Argolis,  Laconia,  and  Messeniu, 
9%  the  time  of  the  return  of  tbe  Hera- 
cleids  (B.C.  1104  in  the  ordinary  chro- 
nology), retired  northwards,  and  ex- 
pelled the  lonians  from  their  country, 

.  which  became  the  Achaea  of  history. 
(Vide  inf A,  vii.  94.) 

•  The  Italian  Crathis  ran  close  by 
our  author's  adopted  city,  Thurium 
(infra,  v.  46,  Strab.  vi.  p.  378). 

'  It  may  be  perfectly  true,  as  has 
been  argued  by  Raoul-Kochette  (torn, 
iii  p.  83 )  and  Mr.  Grote  (vol.  iii.  port 
ii.  ch.  xiii.),  that  the  Ionic  colonisation 
of  Asia  Minor,  instead  of  being  the 
result  of  a  single  great  impulse,  was 
the  consequence  of  a  long  series  of 
distinct  and  isolated  efforts  on  the  pai't 
of  many  different  states ;  and  yet  there 
may  be  the  connexion  which  Herodotus 
indicates  between  the  twelve  cities  of 
AchsQA  and  the  twelve  states  of  Asiatic 
lonians.  The  sacred  number  of  the 
lonians  may  have  been  twelve,  and  no 
other  number  may  have  been  thought 
to  constitute  a  perfect  Amphictyony. 
In  the  same  way  the  Etruscans  in  Italy 


(whether  they  moved  northwards  or 
southwards)  formed  their  later  con- 
federacy of  the  same  number  of  cities 
as  their  earlier  (Livy,  v.  33). 

^  The  Orohomenian  Minysd  founded 
Teofl  (Pausan.  vii.  iii.  §  7),  the  Pho- 
cians  Fhocsoa  (ibid.).  Abantians  from 
Euboea  were  Hiingled  with  lonians  in 
Chios  (Ion.  ap.  Pausan.  vn.  iv.  §  6). 
Cadmeians  formed  a  large  proportion 
of  the  settlers  at  Pri§n^,  which  was 
sometimes  called  Cadm^  (Strab.  xiv. 
p.  912).  Attica  had  served  as  a  refuge 
to  fugitives  from  all  quarters  (see 
Thucyd.  i.  2). 

*  This  expression  alludes  to  the  so- 
lemnities which  accompanied  the  send- 
ing out  of  a  colony.  In  the  Prytanfium, 
or  Grovemment-house,  of  each  state  was 
preserved  the  sacred  fire,  which  was 
never  allowed  to  go  out,  whereon  the 
life  of  the  State  was  supposed  to  depend. 
When  a  colony  took  its  departure,  the 
leaders  went  in  solemn  procession  to 
the  Prytandum  of  the  mother  city*  and 
took  fresh  fire  from  the  sacred  hearth, 
which  was  conveyed  to  the  Prytandum 
of  the  new  settlement. 
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with  them  to  the  new  country,  but  married  Carian  girls,  whose 
fathers  they  had  slain.  Hence  these  women  made  a  law,  which 
they  bound  themselves  by  an  oath  to  observe,  and  which  they 
handed  down  to  their  daughters  after  them,  "  That  none  should 
ever  sit  at  meat  with  her  husband,  or  call  him  by  his  name ;" 
because  the  invaders  slew  their  fathers,  their  husbands,  and  their 
sons,  and  then  forced  them  to  become  their  wives.  It  was  at 
Miletus  that  these  events  took  place. 

147.  The  kings,  too,  whom  they  set  over  them,  were  either 
Lycians,  of  the  blood  of  Glaucus,^  son  of  Hippolochus,  or  "Pylian 
Caucons  ^  of  the  blood  of  Codrus,  son  of  Melanthus ;  or  else  from 
both  those  families.  But  since  these  lonians  set  more  store  by 
the  name  than  any  of  the  others,  let  them  pass  for  the  pure- 
bred lonians ;  though  truly  all  are  lonians  who  have  their  origin 
from  Athens,  and  keep  the  Apaturia.^  This  is  a  festival  which 
all  the  lonians  celebrate,  except  the  Ephesians  and  the  Colo- 
phonians,  whom  a  certain  act  of  bloodshed  excludes  from  it. 

148.  The  Panionium  *  is  a  place  in  MycaH  facing  the  north, 


»  See  Horn.  II.  ii.  876. 

*  The  Caucons  are  reckoned  by  Strabo 
among  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Greece, 
and  associated  with  the  Pelasgi,  Leleges, 
and  DryopeR  (vii.  p.  465).  Like  their 
kindred  tribes,  they  were  very  widely 
spread.  Their  chief  settlements,  how- 
ever, appear  to  have  been  on  the  north 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  between  the  Marian- 
dynians  and  the  river  Parthenius  (Strab. 
xii.  p.  785),  and  on  the  west  coast  of  the 
Peloponnese  in  Messenia,  Elis,  and  Tri- 
phylia.  (Strab.  viii.  pp.  49(5-7;  Arist. 
Fr.  i;^5.)  In  this  last  position  they 
are  mentioned  by  Homer  (Od.  iii.  ?,6i>) 
and  by  Herodotus,  both  here,  and  in 
Book  iv.  ch.  148.  Homer  probably 
alludes  to  the  eastern  Caucons  in  II.  x. 
429,  and  xx.  329.  They  continued  to 
exist  under  the  name  of  Cauconitse,  or 
CauconiatjB,  in  Stmbo's  time,  on  the 
Parthenius  (comp.  viii.  p.  501,  and  xii. 
p.  78(i),  and  are  even  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  (v.  1)  as  still  inhabiting  the 
same  region.  From  the  Peloponnese 
the  race  had  entirely  disappeared  when 
Strabo  wrote,  but  had  left  their  name 
to  the  river  Caucon,  a  small  stream  in 
the  ^orth-westem  comer  of  the  penin- 
sula.    (Strab.  viii.  496.) 

3  The  Apaturia  {&(  =  &fia)  jraripia) 
\\i\A  the  solemn  annual  meeting  of  the 
phratries,  for  the  purpose  of  register- 
ing the  children  of  the  preceding  year 


whose  birth  entitled  them  to  citizen- 
ship. It  took  place  in  the  month 
Pyanepsion  (November),  and  lasted 
three  days.  On  the  first  day,  called 
Aooieia,  the  members  of  each  phratry 
either  dined  together  at  the  Phfatrium, 
or  were  feasted  at  the  house  of  some 
wealthy  citizen.  On  the  second  day 
{iLudp^vais),  solemn  sacrifice  was  ofierod 
to  Jupiter  Phratrius.  After  these  pre- 
liminaries, on  the  third  day  {Kovpturis) 
the  business  of  the  festiv^  took  place. 
Claims  were  made,  objections  were  ■ 
heard,  and  tlje  registration  was  effected. 
(See  Larcher's  note,  vol.  i.  pp.  420-2, 
and  Smith's  Diet,  of  Antiquities,  in  voc. 
'AiroToiJpto.) 

*  Under  the  name  of  Panionium  are 
included  both  a  tract  of  ground  and  a 
temple.  It  is  the  former  of  which 
Herodotus  here  speaks  particularly,  as 
the  place  in  which  the  great  Pan-Ionio 
festival  was  held.  The  spot  was  on  the 
north  side  of  the  promontory  of  Mycale, 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  three  stadia 
(about  a  third  of  a  mile )  from  the  shore 
(Strab.  xiv.  p.  916).  The  modern  vil- 
lage of  Tchangli  is  supposed,  with  reason, 
to  occupy  the  site.  It  is  the  only  place 
on  that  steep  and  mountainous  coast 
where  an  opening  for  a  temple  occurs ; 
and  here  in  a  church  on  the  sea-shore 
Sir  W.  Qell  found  an  inscription  in 
which  the  word  "  Panionium  *'  occurred 
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which  was  chosen  by  the  common  voice  of  the  lonians  and  made 
sacred  to  Heliconian  Neptune.*  Mycale  itself  is  a  promontory 
of  the  mainland,  stretching  out  westward  towards  Samos,  in 
which  the  lonians  assemble  from  all  their  States  to  keep  the 
feast  of  the  Panionia.^  The  names  of  festivals,  not  only  among 
the  lonians  but  among  all  the  Greeks,  end,  like  the  Persian 
proper  names,  in  one  and  the  same  letter. 

149.  The  above-mentioned,  then,  are  *tbe  twelve  towns  of  the 
lonians.  Tlie  jEolic  cities  are  the  following: — Cyme,  called 
also  Phriconis,  Larissa,  Neonteichus,  Temnus,  Cilia,  Notium, 
yEgiroessa,  Pitane,  jEgseae,  Myrina,  and  Gryneia.'  These  are 
the  eleven  ancient  cities  of  the  -^olians.  Originally,  indeed, 
they  had  twelve  cities  upon  the  mainland,  like  the  lonians,  but 
the  lonians  deprived  them  of  Smyrna,  one  of  the  number.  The 
soil  of  JEolk  is  better  than  that  of  Ionia,  but  the  climate  is  less 
agreeable. 

150.  The  following  is  the  way  in  which  the  loss  of  Smyrna 
happened.     Certain  men  of  Colophon  had  been  engaged  in  a 


twice.  (Leake's  Asia  Minor,  p.  260.) 
The  PaDionium  was.  in  the  territory  of 
Pri^n^,  and  consequently  under  the 
guardianship  of  that  state. 

^  Heliconian  Neptune  was  so  called 
from  Helic^,  which  is  mentioned  above 
among  the  ancient  Ionian  cities  in  the 
Peloponnese  (ch.  145).  This  had  been 
the  central  point  of  the  old  confe- 
deracy, and  the  temple  there  had  been 
in  old  times  their  place  of  meeting. 
Pausanias  calls  it  ayi^arov  (vii.  xxiv. 
§  4).  The  temple  at  Mycal^  in  the 
new  Amphictyony  occupied  the  place 
of  that  at  Heiice'  in  the  old.  (Comp. 
Clitophon,  Fr.  5.) 

•  It  is  remarkable  that  Thucydides, 
•'vriting  so  shortly  after  Herodotus, 
should  speak  of  the  Pan-Ionic  festival 
at  Mycale'  as  no  longer  of  any  im- 
portance, an4  regard  it  as  practically 
superseded  by  the  festival  of  the  Ephe- 
sia,  held  near  Epheeus  (iii.  104).  Still 
the  old  feast  continued,  and  was  cele- 
brated as  late  as  the  time  of  Augustus 
(IStrabo,  xiv.  p.  916). 

'  In  this  enumeration  Heix)dotu«  does 
not  observe  any  regular  order.  Pro- 
ceediug  from  south  to  north,  the  .£olic 
cities  (so  far  as  they  can  be  located 
with  any  certainty)  occur  in  the  fol- 
lowing sequence:  —  Smyrna,  Temnus, 
Neonteichus^  Larissa,  Cym^,  ^gse, 
Myrina,    Gr^-neium,   Pitand      Five  of 


these,  Pitand,  Gryneium,  Myrina,  Cym^, 
and  Smyrna,  were  upon  the  coast.  The 
others  lay  inland. 

i£giroes8a  is  not  mentioned  by  any 
author  but  Herodotus,  and  Stephen, 
quoting  him.  Herodotus,  on  the  other 
hand,  omits  Eliea,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Caicus,  which  Strabo  and  Stephen 
mention  as  one  of  the  principal  iEolian 
cities.  Possibly  therefore  .^giro&sa  is 
another  name  for  Elsoa. 

jEolis,  according  to  this  view,  reached 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Evenus  (the 
modem  Komk)  to  the  interior  recess 
of  the  bay  of  Smyrna.  There  was  an 
interruption,  however,  in  the  coast  line, 
as  the  Ionic  colony  of  Phocsa  intervened 
between  Smyrna  and  Cymd.  Still  in  all 
probability  the  territory  was  continuous 
inland,  reaching  across  the  plain  of  the 
Hermus ;  Larissa  to  the  north  and  Tem- 
nus to  the  south  of  the  Hermus  forming 
the  links  which  connected  Smyrna  with 
the  rest  of  the  Amphictyony.  (See 
Kiepert's  Supplementary  Maps,  Berlin, 
1851.) 

The  territory  was  a  narrow  strip  along 
the  shores  of  the  Eloeitic  Gulf,  but  ex- 
tended inland  considerably  up  the  rich 
valleys  of  the  Hermus  and  Caicus ;  Per- 
gamus  in  the  one  valley,  and  Magnesia 
(under  Sipylus)  in  the  other,  l^eing  in- 
cluded within  the  limits  of  .^lia. 
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sedition  tliere,  and  being  the  weaker  party,  were  driven  by  the 
others  into  banishment.  The  Smymaeans  received  the  fugitives, 
who,  after  a  time,  watching  their  opportunity,  while  the  inhabi- 
tants were  celebrating  a  feast  to  Bacchus  outside  the  walls,  shut 
to  the  gates,  and  so  got  possession  of  the  town.^  The  -^olians 
of  the  other  States  came  to  their  aid,  and  terms  were  agreed  on 
between  the  parties,  the  lonians  consenting  to  give  up  all  the 
moveables,  and  the  -^EoBans  making  a  surrender  of  the  place. 
The  expelled  Smyrnseans  were  distributed  among  the  other 
States  of  the  iEolians,  and  were  everywhere  admitted  to  citizen- 
ship. 

151.  These,  then,  .were  all  the  -^olic  cities  upon  the  main- 
land, with  the  exception  of  those  about  Mount*Ida,  which  made 
no  part  of  this  confederacy.®  As  for  the  islands,  Lesbos  contains 
five  cities.^  Arisba.  the  sixth,  was  taken  by  the  Methymnaeans, 
their  kinsmen,  and  the  inhabitants  reduced  to  slavery.  Tenedos 
contains  one  city,  and  there  is  another  which  is  built  on  what 
are  called  the  Hundred  Isles.^  The  -^olians  of  Lesbos  and 
Tenedos,  like  the  Ionian  islanders,  had  at  this  time  nothing  to 
fear.  The  other  iEolians  decided  in  their  common  assembly 
to  follow  the  lonians,  whatever  course  they  should  pursue. 

1 52.  When  the  deputies  of  the  lonians  and  -^^olians,  who  had 
journeyed  with  all  speed  to  Sparta,  reached  the  city,  they  chose 
one  of  their  number,  P3rthennus,  a  Phoca^an,  to  be  their  spokes- 
man. In  order  to  draw  together  as  large  an  audience  as  pos- 
sible, he  clothed  himself  in  a  purple  garment,  and  so  attired 
stood  forth  to  speak.  In  a  long  discourse  he  besought  the 
Spartans  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  his  countrymen,  but  they 
were  not  to  be  persuaded,  and  voted  against  sending  any 
succour.  The  deputies  accordingly  went  their  way,  while  the 
Lacedaemonians,  notwitlistanding   the  refusal  which  they  had 

*  Such  treachery  was  not  without  a  a  vast    number    of   cities,    of   which 

]»arallel  in  ancient  times.     Herodotus  Assus  and  Antandrus  wfre  the  chief, 

relates  a  similar  instance  in  the  conduct  This  district  was  mainly  colonised  from 

of  the  Samians,  who,  when  invited  by  Lesbos.     (Pausan.  vi.  iv.  §  5;    Strabo, 

the  2^cla'ans  to  join  them  in  colonising  xiii.  pp.  885,  892.) 

Cale'  Acte,  finding  Zanclc  undefended,  ^  The  five  Lesbian  cities  were,  Myti- 

seizcd   it,  and  took   it  for  their  own  ldn(f,  Methymna,  Antissa,   Eresus,  and 

(infra,  vi.  23).  Pyrrha.    (Scyiax.  Peripl.  p.  87  ;  Strabo, 

''The  district   here    indicated,    and  xiii.  pp.  885-7.) 

commonly  called  the  Troad,  extended  "  These  islands  lay  oflf  the  promon- 

from    Adramyttium   on   the   south   to  tory  which  separated  the  bay  of  Atar- 

Priapus  on  the  north,  a  city  lying  on  neus  from  that  of  Adramyttium,  oppo- 

the    Propontis,    nearly    due    north    of  site  to  the  northern  part  of  the  island 

A<li*amyttiuni.      It    wjis    much    larger  «)f  LeHbiw.     They  ai*e  said  to  be  nearly 

than  thfi  proper  /KoHs,  antl  contained  forty  in  number.     (Biilir  in  loc.) 
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given  to  the  prayer  of  the  deputation,  despatched  a  pente- 
conter^  to  tlie  Asiatic  coast  with  certain  Spartans  on  board,  for 
the  purpose,  as  I  think,  of  watching  Cyrus  and  Ionia.  These 
men,  on  their  arrival  at  Phocaea,  sent  to  Sardis  Lacrines,  the 
most  distinguished  of  their  number,  to  prohibit  Cyrus,  in  the 
name  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  from  oflFering  molestation  to  any 
city  of  Greece,  since  they  would  not  allow  it. 

153.  Cyrus  is  said,  on  hearing  the  speech  of  the  herald, 
to  have  asked  some  Greeks  who  were  standing  by,  "  Who  these 
Lacedaemonians  were,  and  what  was  their  number,  that  they 
dared- to  send  him  such  a  notice?"*  When  he  had  received 
their  reply,  he  turned  to  the  Spartan  herald  and  said,  "  I  have 
never  yet  been  afraid  of  any  men,  who  have  a  set  place  in  the 
middle  of  their  city,  where  they  come  together  to  cheat  each 
other  and  forswear  themselves.  If  I  live,  the  Spartans  shall 
have  troubles  enough  of  their  own  to  talk  of,  without  concerning 
themselves  about  the  lonians."  Cyrus  intended  these  words  as 
a  reproach  against  all  the  Greeks,  because  of  their  having 
market-places  where  they  buy  and  sell,  which  is  a  custom 
unknown  to  the  Persians,  who  never  make'  purchases  in  open 
marts,  and  indeed  have  not  in  their  whole  country  a  single 
market-place.* 


*  PenteconUrs  wei*e  shipa  with  fifty 
roweiTi,  twenty-five  of  a  side,  who  sat 
«»u  u  level,  as  ia  customary  in  row- 
boats  at  the  pruBent  day.  Biremes 
(Si^fXis),  triremes  {rpiiip€is)t  &c.,  were 
ships  in  which  the  rowers  sat  in  ranks, 


representation  is  from  the  palace  of 
that  monarch  at  Koiiyunjik.  Triremes 
are  said  to  have  been  invented  about 
a  century  and  a  half  before  Cyrus  by 
the  Corinthians  (Thucyd.  i.  13),  but 
were  for  a  long  time  very  little  used. 


some  above  the  othei*».     Biremes  were  The   navy   of  Polycrates   consisted  of 

probably  a  Phoenician  invention.    They  penteconters.     (Vide  infra,  iii.  59.) 

were  cortiiinly  known  to  the  Assyrians  *  Compare  v.  73  and  105. 

in  the  time  of  Sennacherib,  probably  *  Markpt^  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 

through  that    pooplo.      The   subjoined  word  aiv  «till  unknown    in   the  East, 
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After  this  interview  Cyrus  quitted  Sardis,  leaving  the  city 
under  the  charge  of  Tabalus,  a  Persian,  but  appointing  Pactyas, 
a  native,  to  collect  the  treasure  belonging  to  Croesus  and  the 
other  Lydians,  and  bring  it  after  him.^  Cyrus  himself  pro- 
ceeded towards  Agbatana,  carrying  Croesus  along  with  him,  not 
regarding  the  lonians  as  important  enough  to  be  his  immediate 
object.  Larger  designs  were  in  his  mind.  He  wislied  to  war  in 
person  against  Babylon,  the  Bactrians,  the  Sacae,'  and  Egypt ; 
he  therefore  determined  to  assign  to  one  of  his  generals  the  task 
of  conquering  the  lonians. 

154.  No  sooner,  however,  was  Cyrus  gone  from  Sardis  tlian 
Pactyas  induced  his  countrymen  to  rise  in  open  revolt  against 
him  and  his  deputy  Tabalus.  With  the  vast  treasures  at  his 
disposal  he  then  went  do>vn  to  the  sea,  and  employed  them  in 
hiring  mercenary  troops,  while  at  the  same  time  he  engaged  the 
people  of  the  coast  to  enrol  themselves  in  his  army.  He  then 
marched  upon  Sardis,  where  he  besieged  Tabalus,  who  shut 
himself  up  in  the  citadel. 

155.  Wlien  Cyrus,  on  his  way  to  Agbatana,  received  these 
tidings,  he  turned  to  Croesus  and  said,  "  Where  will  all  this  end, 
Croesus,  thinkest  thou  ?  It  seemeth  that  these  Lydians  will  not 
cease  to  cause  trouble  both  to  themselves  and  others.     I  doubt 


where  the  bazaars,  which  ai-e  collections 
of  shops,  take  their  place.  The  Persians 
of  the  nobler  cIhss  would  neither  buy 
nor  sell  at  all,  since  they  would  be  sup- 
plied by  their  dependents  and  through 
presents  with  all  that  they  required  for 
the  common  pui*poses  of  life.  (Cf.  Strab. 
XV.  p.  1042,  iiyopas  ovx  &irroyrou'  otire 
yhp  'KaXovcFiv  oVr*  wyovvr at.)  Those  of 
lower  rank  would  buy  at  the  shops, 
which  wei-e  not  allowed  in  the  Forum, 
or  public  place  of  meeting  (Xen.  Cyrop. 
I.  ii.  §  3). 

«  Heeren  (As.  Nat.  i.  p.  33g,  E.  T.) 
regai'ds  this  as  the  appointment  of  a 
native  satrap,  and  dates  the  division 
of  offices,  which  obtained  in  later  times, 
from  the  very  beginning  of  the  con- 
quests of  Cyrus.  But  it  does  not  appear 
that  Pactyaa  had  any  permanent  office. 
He  w»is  to  collect  the  treasures  of 
.  the  conquered  people,  and  bring  them 
(KOfil(tiv)  with  him  to  Ecbatana.  Taba- 
lus appears  to  have  been  left  the  sole 
governor  of  Sardis. 

'  Cte.sias  placed  the  conquest  of  the 
Bactrians  and  the  Sacee  before  the  cap- 
ture of  Croesus  (Persic.  Kxce^pt.  §  2-4). 
Herodotus   a])pears   to   have    regarded 


their  subjection  as  taking  plnce  between 
the  Lydian  and  the  Babylonian  wars. 
(Vide  infra,  ch.  177.)  Bactria  may  be 
regarded  as  fairly  represented  by  the 
modem  Balkh.  The  Sacac  (Scyths)  are 
more  difficult  to  locate  ;  it  only  appears 
that  their  country  bordered  upon  and 
lay  beyond  Bactria.  Probably  the  six- 
teen years  which  intervened  between 
the  capture  of  Sjirdis  (u.c.  554)  and  the 
taking  of  Babylon  (u.c.  538)  were  occu- 
pied with  those  extensive  conquests  to 
the  north  and  north-east,  by  which  the 
Hyrcauians,  Parthians,  Sogdians,  Aiians 
of  Herat,  Sarangians,  Chorasmians,  Oaii- 
darians,  &c.  (as  well  as  the  Bactrians 
and  the  Sacee),  were  brought  under  the 
Persian  yoke.  At  least  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  these  tribes  to  have 
formed  any  part  either  of  the  ancient 
Persian  kingdom  (suprti,  ch.  125)  or  of 
the  Median  empire. 

[Pliny  (lib.  vi.  c.  23)  has  preserved  a 
tradition  of  the  destruction  of  Capissa, 
in  Capissene,  at  the  foot  of  the  Median 
Caucasus  {Kaftihdn,  in  the  district  of 
Koh'stdih  north  of  Cabill),  by  Cyrus  in 
one  of  his  expeditions  to  the  eastward. 
— H.  C.  R.] 
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me  if  it  were  not  best  to  sell  them  all  for  slaves.  Methinks 
what  I  have  now  done  is  as  if  a  man  were  to  *  kill  the  father 
and  then  spare  the  child.'  ^  Thou,  who  wert  something  more 
than  a  father  to  thy  people,  I  have  seized  and  carried  ofiF,  and 
to  that  people  I  have  entrusted  their  city.  Can  I  then  feel 
surprise  at  their  rebellion  ?  "  Thus  did  Cyrus  open  to  Croesus 
his  thoughts ;  whereat  the  latter,  full  of  alarm  lest  Cyrus  should 
lay  Sardis  in  ruins,  replied  as  follows:  "Oh!  my  king,  thy 
words  are  reasonable ;  but  do  not,  I  beseech  thee,  give  full  vent 
to  thy  anger,  nor  doom  to  destruction  an  ancient  city,  guiltless 
alike  of  the  past  and  of  the  present  trouble.  I  caused  the  one, 
and  in  my  own  person  now  pay  the  forfeit.  Pactyas  has  caused 
the  other,  he  to  whom  thou  gavest  Sardis  in  charge ;  let  him 
bear  the  punishment.  *  Grants  then,  forgiveness  to  the  Lydians, 
and  to  make  sure  of  their  never  rebelling  against  thee,  or 
alarming  thee  more,  send  and  forbid  them  to  keep  any  weapons 
of  war,  command  them  to  wear  tunics  under  their  cloaks,  and 
to  put  buskins  upon  their  legs,  and  make  them  bring  up  their 
sons  to  cithern-playing,  harping,  and  shop-keeping.  So  wilt 
thou  soon  see  them  become  women  instead  of  men,  and  there 
will  be  no  more  fear  of  their  revolting  from  thee." 

15G.  Croesus  thought  the  Lydians  would  even  so  be  better  off 
than  if  they  were  sold  for  slaves,  and  therefore  gave  the  above 
advice  to  Cyrus,  knowing  that,  unless  he  brought  forward  some 
notable  suggestion,  he  would  not  be  able  to  persuade  him  to 
alter  his  mind.  He  was  likewise  afraid  lest,  after  escaping  the 
danger  which  now  pressed,  the  Lydians  at  some  future  time 
might  revolt  from  the  Persians  and  so  bring  themselves  to  ruin. 
The  advice  pleased  Cyrus,  who  consented  to  forego  his  anger 
and  do  as  Croesus  had  said.  Thereupon  he  summoned  to  his 
presence  a  certain  Mede,  Mazares  by  name,  and  charged  him  to 
issue  orders  to  the  Lydians  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
Croesus'  discourse.  Further,  he  commanded  him  to  sell  for 
slaves  all  who  had  joined  the  Lydians  in  their  attack  upon 
Sardis,  and  above  aught  else  to  be  sure  that  he  brought 
Pactyas  with  him  alive  on  his  return.  Having  given  these 
orders  Cyrus  continued  his  journey  towards  the  Persian 
territory. 

157.  Pactyas,  when  news  came  of  the  near  approach  of  the 


■  The  licence  by  which  Cyrus  is  made      ferred  to,  see  Aristot.  Rhet.  ii.  2 1 ,  and 
to  <iuote  the  Greek   poet  Stasinus   is      Clem.  Al.  Strom,  vi.  p.  747.) 
scarcely  defeiisible.     (For  tlie  line  re- 
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army  sent  against  him,  fled  in  terror  to  Cym6.  Mazares, 
therefore,  the  Median  general,  who  had  marched  on  Sardis  with 
a  detachment  of  the  army  of  Cyrus,  finding  on  his  arrival  that 
Pactyas  and  his  troops  were  gone,  immediately  entered  the 
town.  And  first  of  all  he  forced  the  Lydians  to  obey  the  orders 
of  his  master,  and  change  (as  they  did  from  that  time)  their 
entire  manner  of  living.*  Next,  he  despatched  messengers  to 
Cyme,  and  required  to  have  Pactyas  delivered  up  to  him.  On 
this  the  Cymaeans  resolved  to  send  to  Branchid®  and  ask  the 
advice  of  the  god.  BranchidsB^  is  situated  in  the  territory  of 
Miletus,  above  the  port  of  Panormus.  There  was  an  oracle 
there,  established  in  very  ancient  times,  which  both  the  lonians 
and  -^olians  were  wont  often  to  consult. 

158.  Hither  therefore  the  Cymaeans  sent  their  deputies  to 
make  inquiry  at  the  shrine,  "What  the  gods  would  like  them 
to  do  with  the  Lydian,  Pactyas  ? "  The  oracle  told  them,  in 
reply,  to  give  him  up  to  the  Persians.  With  this  answer  the 
messengers  returned,  and  the  people  of  Cyme  were  ready  to 


•  Mr.  Grote  (vol.  iv.  p.  268)  obaervee 
with  reason,  that  "the  conversation 
here  reported,  and  the  deliberate  plan 
fur  enervating  the  Lydian  character  aap- 
posed  to  be  pursued  by  Cyrus,  is  evi- 
dently an  hypothesis  to  explain  the  con- 
trast between  the  Lydians  whom  the 
Greeks  saw  before  them,  after  two  or 
three  generations  of  slavery,  and  the 
old  irresistible  horsemen  of  whom  they 
had  heard  in  fame."  This  is  far  better 
than,  with  Heeren  (As.  Nat.  vol.  i.  p. 
341),  to  regard  such  treatment  of  a  con- 
quered people  as  part  of  the  regular 
system  of  the  Persian  despotism. 

1  The  temple  of  Apollo  at  Branchidss 
and  the  port  Panormus  still  remain. 
The  former  is  twelve  miles  from  Miletua, 
nearly  due  south.  It  lies  near  the  shore, 
about  two  miles  inland  from  Cape  Mono- 
dcndri.  It  is  a  magnificent  ruin  of  Ionic 
architecture.  Dr.  Chandler  says  of  it: 
"The  memory  of  the  pleasure  which 
this  spot  afforded  me  will  not  be  soon 
or  easily  erased.  The  columns  yet  en- 
tire are  so  exquisitely  fine,  the  marble 
mass  so  vast  and  noble,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible perhaps  to  conceive  greater  beauty 
and  majesty  of  ruin.'*  (Travels,  vol.  i. 
ch.  xliii.  p.  174.)  A  fine  view  of  the 
ruins  is  given  by  M.  Texier  (Asie  Mi- 
neure,  vol.  ii.  opp.  p.  326),  and  a  tole- 
rable one  in  the  Ionian  antiquities  pub- 
lished by  the  Dilettanti  Society  (vol.  i. 
plate  2).     The  temple  appears  to  have 


been,  next  to  that  of  Diana  at  Ephesus, 
the  largest  of  the  Asiatic  fanes.  (See 
Leake's  Asia  Minor,  Notes,  p.  348.)  Only 
three  of  the  pillars  are  now  standing. 
(Texier,  vol.  i.  p.  4.'3.) 
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Plan  of  Ihe  Temple. 
Length,  304  feet;  breadUi,  165  feet 


The  port  of  Panormus  was  discovered 
by  Dr.  Chandler  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
temple.  *  *  In  descending  from  the  moun- 
tain toward  the  gulf,"  he  says,  *'  I  had 
remarked  in  the  sea  something  white, — 
and  going  afterwards  to  examine  it, 
foimd  the  remains  of  a  circular  pier  be- 
longing to  the  port,  which  was  called 
Panormus.  The  stones,  which  are  mar- 
ble, and  ijdxnit  six  feet  in  diameierf  extend 
from  near  the  shore,  where  are  traces 
of  buildings."  (ib.  p.  173.) 
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surrender  him  accordingly ;  but  as  they  were  preparing  to  do  so, 
Aristodicus,  son  of  Heraclides,  a  citizen  of  distinction,  hindered 
them.  He  declared  that  he  distrusted  the  response,  and 
believed  that  the  messengers  had  reported  it  falsely ;  until  at 
last  another  embassy,  of  which  Aristodicus  himself  made  part, 
was  despatched,  to  repeat  the  former  inquiry  concerning 
Pactyas. 

159.  On  their  arrival  at  the  shrine  of  the  god,  Aristodicus, 
speaking  on  behalf  of  the  whole  body,  thus  addressed  the 
oracle:  "Oh!  king,  Pactyas  the  Lydian,  threatened  by  the 
Persians  with  a  violent  death,  has  come  to  us  for  sanctuary,  and 
lo,  they  ask  him  at  our  hands,  calling  upon  our  nation  to  deliver 
him  up.  Now,  though  we  greatly  dread  the  Persian  power,  yet 
have  we  not  been  bold  to  give  up  our  suppliant,  till  we  have 
certain  knowledge  of  thy  mind,  what  thou  wouldst  have  us  to 
do."  The  oracle  thus  questioned  gave  the  same  answer  as 
before,  bidding  them  surrender  Pactyas  to  the  Persians ; 
whereupon  Aristodicus,  who  had  come  prepared  for  such  an 
answer,  proceeded  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  temple,  and  to 
take  all  the  nests  of  young  sparrows  and  other  birds  that  he 
could  find  about  the  building.  As  he  was  thus  employed, 
a  voice,  it  is  said,  came  forth  from  the  inner  sanctuary,  ad- 
dressing Aristodicus  in  these  words :  "  Most  impious  of  men, 
what  is  this  thou  hast  the  face  to  do?  Dost  thou  tear  my 
suppliants  from  my  temple?"  Aristodicus,  at  no  loss  for 
a  reply,  rejoined,  "Oh,  king,  art  thou  so  ready  to  protect 
thy  suppliants,  and  dost  thou  command  the  Cymaeans  to  give 
up  a  suppliant?'*  "Yes,"  returned  the  god,  "I  do  command 
it,  that  so  for  the  impiety  you  may  the  sooner  perish,  and  not 
come  here  again  to  consult  my  oracle  about  the  surrender  of 
suppliants." 

160.  On  the  receipt  of  this  answer  the  Cymaeans,  unwilling  to 
bring  the  threatened  destruction  on  themselves  by  giving  up 
the  man,  and  afraid  of  having  to  endure  a  siege  if  they  con- 
tinued to  harbour  him,  sent  Pactyas  away  to  Mytilene.  On  this 
Mazares  despatched  envoys  to  the  Mytilenseans  to  demand  the 
fugitive  of  them,  and  they  were  preparing  to  give  him  up  for  a 
reward  (I  cannot  say  with  certainty  how  large,  as  the  bargain 
was  not  completed),  when  the  CJymseans,  hearing  what  the 
Mytilenceans  were  about,  sent  a  vessel  to  Lesbos,  and  conveyed 
away  Pactyas  to  Chios.  From  hence  it  was  that  he  was 
sun-endered.     The   Chians   dragged   him   from  the  temple   of 
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Minerva  Poliuehus^  and  gave  him  up  to  the  Persians,  on  con- 
dition of  receiving  the  district  of  Atarneus,  a  tract  of  Mysia 
opposite  to  Lesbos,^  as  the  price  of  the  surrender/  Thus  did 
Pactyas  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  pursuers,  who  kept  a  strict 
watch  upon  him,  that  they  might  be  able  to  produce  him  before 
Cyrus.  For  a  long  time  afterwards  none  of  the  Chians  would 
use  the  barley  of  Atarneus  to  place  on  the  heads  of  victims,  or 
make  sacrificial  cakes  of  the  corn  grown  there,  but  the  whole 
produce  of  the  land  was  excluded  from  all  their  temples. 

161.  MeanwhUe  Mazares,  after  he  had  recovered  Pactyas 
from  the  Chians,  made  war  upon  those  who  had  taken  part  in 
the  attack  on  Tabalus,  and  in  the  first  place  took  Pri6n6  and 
sold  the  inhabitants  for  slaves,  after  which  he  overran  the 
whole  plain  of  the  Ma?ander  and  the  district  of  Magnesia,^  both 
of  which  he  gave  up  for  pillage  to  the  soldiery.  He  then  sud- 
denly sickened  and  died. 

162.  Upon  his  death  Harpagus  was  sent  down  to  the  coast  to 
succeed  to  his  command.  He  also  was  of  the  race  of  the  Medes, 
being  the  man  whom  the  Median  king,  Astyages,  feasted  at  the 
unholy  banquet,  and  who  lent  his  aid  to  place  Cyrus  upon  the 
throne.  Appointed  by  Cyrus  to  conduct  the  war  in  these  parte, 
he  entered  Ionia,  and  took  the  cities  by  means  of  mounds. 
Forcing  the  enemy  to  shut  themselves  up  within  their  defences, 
he  heaped  mounds  of  earth  against  their  walls,^  and  thus  carried 


'  That  is,  *'  Minerva,  Guardian 'of  the 
citadel,'*  which  was  the  ir6Kis  (icot* 
i^ox^y)  of  each  city.  Not  only  at 
Athens,  but  among  the  .  Ionian  cities 
generally,  tbei*e  was  a  temple  of  Minerva 
{'AB^yrj)  within  the  precincts  of  the 
Acropolis.  Homer  even  puts  one  in  the 
citadel  of  Ilium.     (Iliad,  vi.  297.) 

8  Atarneus  lay  to  the  noi-th  of  the 
^olis  of  Herodotus,  almost  exactly  op- 
posite to  Mytildne.  There  was  a  town 
of  the  same  name  within  the  territory. 
Its  vicinity  to  the  river  Caicus  is  indi- 
cated below  (vi.  28).  It  continued  in 
later  times  to  be  Chian  territory.  (See 
the  story  of  Hermotimus,  viii.  106,  and 
cf.  Scylax.  Peripl.  p.  88.) 

*  The  Pseudo- Plutarch  ascribes  the 
whole  of  this  narrative  to  the  *  malig- 
nity *  of  Herodotus  (De  Malign.  Herod., 
p.  859),  and  quotes  Charon  of  Lampsacus 
as  conclusive  against  its  tn\th.  But  the 
silence  of  Charon  proves  nothing,  and 
the  passage  quoted  from  him  is  quite  con- 
sistent with  the  statements  made  by  He- 
rodotus. There  is  no  need,  with  Fuhr  (in 


loc),  to  dispute  the  veracity  of  Charon. 
Charon  wrot^— "Pactyas,  when  he  heard 
of  the  approach  of  the  Persian  army,  fled 
first  to  MytilSne,  afterwards  to  Chios. 
Cyrus  however  obtained  possession  of 
him."  A  man  might  >vrite  so,  believing 
all  that  Herodotus  relates.  See  Mr. 
Grote*s  note  (vol.  iv.  p.  270). 

*  Not  Magnesia  under  Sipylus,  but 
Magnesia  on  the  M(caiuJt'rj  one  of  the  few 
ancient  Greek  settlements  situate<i  far 
inland.  Its  site  is  the  modern  Inek- 
bazar  (not  Guzel-hissar,  as  Chandler 
supposed,  which  is  Tralles)  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Mseander,  about  one  mile 
and  a  half  from  it,  and  thirty  miies  from 
the  sea.     (Leake,  pp.  243-245.) 

^  This  plan  seems  not  to  have  been 
kno^oi  to  the  Lydians.  The  Persians  had 
learnt  it,  in  all  probability,  from  the  As- 
syrians, by  whom  it  had  long  been  prac- 
tised! (2  Kings  xix.  32.  Isaiah  xxxvii.  33. 
Layard's  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  pp.  73, 
149,  &c.)  A  detailed  account  of  this 
mode  of  attack  and  the  way  of  meeting 
it,  is  given  by  Thucyd.  (ii.  75-6). 
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tbe  towns.     Phocsea  was  the  city  against  which  he  directed  his 
first  attack. 

163.  Now  the  Phocaeans  were  the  first  of  the  Greeks  who 
performed  long  voyages,  and  it  was  they  who  made  the  Greeks 
acquainted  with  the  Adriatic  and  with  Tyrrhenia,  with  Iberia, 
and  the  city  of  Tartessus.'  The  vessel  which  they  used  in  their 
voyages  was  not  the  round-built  merchant-ship,  but  the  long 
penteconter.  On  their  arrival  at  Tartessus,  the  king  of  the 
country,  whose  name  was  Arganth6niu8,  took  a  liking  to  them. 
This  monarch  reigned  over  the  Tartessians  for  eighty  years,* 
and  lived  to  be  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  old.  He  regarded 
the  Phocajans  with  so  much  favour  as,  at  first,  to  beg  them  to 
quit  Ionia  and  settle  in  whatever  part  of  his  country  they  liked. 
Afterwards,  finding  that  he  could  not  prevail  upon  them  to 
agree  to  this,  and  hearing  that  the  Mede  was  growing  great  in 
their  neighbourhood,  he  gave  them  money  to  biiild  a  wall  about 
their  town,  and  certainly  he-  must  have  given  it  with  a  bountiful 
hand,  for  the  town  is  many  furlongs  in  circuit,  and  the  wall  is 
built  entirely  of  great  blocks  of  stone  skilfully  fitted  together.® 
The  wall,  then,  was  built  by  his  aid. 

164.  Harpagus,  having  advanced  against  the  Phocaeans  with 
his  army,  laid  siege  to  their  city,  first,  however,  ofiering  them 
terms.  "It  would  content  him,"  he  said,  "if  the  Phocaeans 
would  agree  to.  throw  down  one  of  their  battlements,  and 
dedicate  one  dwelling-house  to  the  king."  The  Phocaeans, 
sorely  vexed  at  the  thought  of  becoming  slaves,  asked  a  single 


■^  The    Iberia  of   Herodotus    is  the  rate  compared  to  the  lUyrian  Dando, 

Spanish  Peninsula.    Tartessus  was  a  co-  who  (Plin.  ib.)  lived  500  years. — [G.W.] 

lony  founded  there  very  early  by  tbe  Phlegon  of  Tralles  also  mentioned  the 

Phoenicians.       It  was  situated  beyond  150  years  of  Arganthdnius  in  his  tract 

the  straits  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bsetis  concerning    long-lived    persons     {Utpl 

{Gwidalquitif),  near  the  site  of  the  mo-  fuucpofiluy).      Except    the    Erythrsaan 

dem  Cadiz.     (Strabo,  iii.  p.  199.)     Tar-  Sibyl,  who  had  lived  a  thousand  years(!}, 

sus,  Tartessus,  Tarshish,  are  variants  of  it  was,  he  said,  the  extremest  case  of 

the  same  word.    [Tarshish,  in  the  Ha-  longevity  upon  record.     See  his  frag- 

mitic  tongue,  which  probably  prevailed  ments  in  Miiller's  Fragm.  Hist.  Gr.  vol. 

on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia  when  the  first  iii.  p.  610.     Fr.  29. 
colonists  sailed  for  Spain,  meant  **  the        '  It  is  evident  from  this  that,  despite 

younger  brother  "—a  very  suitable  name  the  two  destructions  by  Harpagus,  and 

for  a  colony.— H.C.R.]  the  generals  of  Darius  (infra,  vi.  32), 

•  Pliny  (vii.  48)  says  Anacreon  gave  the  old .  Phocaja  continued  to  exist  in 

him  a  life  of  150  years,  and  mentions  the  time  of  Herodotus.     It  does   not 

other  reigns  of  160  and  200,  which  he  seem  certain  when  the  new  city  tcithin 

thinks  fabulous;  but  he  considers  the  the  Smyrnean  Gulf  (AVjt  Foij(t>a)  auper- 

80  years  of  Ai-ganthdnius  certain.     He  seded  the  old  city  in  the  bay  of  Cyni(?, 

calls   him   king  of  Tartessus,   and   of  of  which  some  traces  still  remain  at 

Gades,  as  Cicero  does  (de  Senect.  19,.  Palcjea- Fogmt.  (Chandler,  i.  p.  88.) 
In  point  of  age  Arganthdnius  was  mode« 
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day  to  deliberate  on  the  answer  they  should  return,  and 
besought  Harpagus  during  that  day  to  draw  off  his  forces  from 
the  walls.  Harpagus  replied,  "  that  he  understood  well  enough 
what  they  were  about  to  do,  but  nevertheless  he  would  grant 
their  request."  Accordingly  the  troops  were  withdrawn,  and 
the  Phoca^ans  forthwith  took  advantage  of  their  absence  to 
launch  their  penteconters,  and  put  on  board  their  wives  and 
children,  their  household  goods,  and  even  the  images  of  their . 
gods,  with  all  the  votive  offerings  from  the  fanes,  except  the 
paintings  and  the  works  in  stone  or  brass,  which  wer^  left 
behind.  With  the  rest  they  embarked,  and  putting  to  sea,  set 
sail  for  Chios.  The  Persians,  on  their  return,  took  possession  of 
an  empty  town. 

165.  Arrived  at  Chios,  the  PhocsBans  made  offers  for  the 
purchase  of  the  islands  called  the  CEnussae,^  but  the  Chians 
refused  to  part  with  them,  fearing  lest  the  Phocaeans  should 
establish  a  factory  there,  and  exclude  their  merchants  from  tha 
commerce  of  those  seas.  On  their  refusal,  the  Phoca^ans,  as 
Arganthonius  was  now  dead,  made  up  their  minds  to  sail  to 
Cymus  (CorsicA),  where,  twenty  years  before,  following  the 
direction  of  an  oracle,^  they  had  founded  a  city,  which  was 
called  Alalia.  Before  they  set  out,  however,  on  this  voyage, 
they  sailed  once  more  to  Phocsea,  and  surprismg  the  Persian 
troops  appointed  by  Harpagus  to  garrison  the  town,  put  them 
all  to  the  sword.  After  this  they  laid  the  heaviest  curses  on 
the  man  who  should  draw  back  and  forsake  the  armament ;  and 
having  dropped  a  heavy  mass  of  iron  into  the  sea,  swore  never 
to  return  to  Phocaja  till  that  mass  reappeared  upon  the  surface. 
Nevertheless,  as  they  were  preparing  to  depart  for  Cymus,  more 
than  half  of  their  number  were  seized  with  such  sadness  and  so 
great  a  longing  to  see  once  more  their  city  and  their  ancient 


>  The  (EnuBSSc  lay  between  Chios  and  nexion  with  this  last  passage,  Herodotus 

the   main-land,  opposite  the  northern  lets  fall  a  remark  which  shows  that  it 

extremity  of  that  island  (Lat.  .'W^  33').  was  almost  the  invariable  practice  to 

They  are  the  modem  Spalmaduri^  five  in  consult  the  oracle  as  to  the  place  to  be 

number.     One  is  of  much  larger  size  colonised.     Dorieus.  he   says,   on  first 

than  the  rest,  which  explains  the  state-  leading  out   his  colony   from  Sparta, 

ments  of  Pliny  and  Stephen  of  Byzan-  "neither  took  counsel  of  the  oracle  at 

tium ,  that  (Enussse  was  an  island.    There  Delphi,  as  to  the  place  whereto  he  should 

is  an  excellent  harbour.  go,  nor  observed  any  of  the  customary 

^  A  most  important  influence .  was  usages."     {otht   rtf   iv  A(\<f>o7<rt   xp^' 

exercised  by  the  Greek  oracles,  espe-  <rTnpl<ff  xpV<^<^H^f*'osy  is  ^vrtva  yriv  tcriffwy 

cially  that  of  Delphi,  over  the  course  of  fp,    otht   iroi^cros   ovB^y  ray  yofn(o' 

Hellenic  colonisation.  Further  instances  fidywv,) 
occur,  iv.  155,  157,  159  ;  v.  42.     In  con- 
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homes,  that  they  broke  the  oath  by  which  they  had  bound 
themselves  and  sailed  back  to  Phocaea. 

166.  The  rest  of  the  Phocceans,  who  kept  their  oath,  pro- 
ceeded without  stopping  upon  their  voyage,  and  when  they 
came  to  Cymus  established  themselves  along  with  the  earlier 
settlers  at  Alalia  and  built  temples  in  the  place.  For  five  years 
they  annoyed  their  neighbours  by  plundering  and  pillaging  on 
all  sides,  until  at  length  the  Carthaginians  and  Tyrrhenians^ 
leagued  against  them,  and  sent  each  a  fleet  of  sixty  ships  to 
attack  the  town.  The  Phocseans,  on  their  part,  manned  all 
their  vessels,  sixty  in  number,  and  met  their  enemy  on  the 
Sardinian  sea.  In  the  engagement  which  followed  the  Phoceeans 
were  victorious,  but  their  success  was  only  a  sort  of  Cadmeian 
victory.*  They  lost  forty  ships  in  the  battle,  and  the  twenty 
which  remained  came  out  of  the  engagement  with  beaks  so 
bent  and  blunted  as  to  be  no  longer  serviceable.  The  Phoca^ans 
therefore  sailed  back  again  to  Alalia,  and  taking  their  wives  and 
children  on  board,  with  such  portion  of  their  good&  and  chattels 
as  the  vessels  could  bear,  bade  adieu  to  Cymus  and  sailed  to 
Khegium. 


*  The  na\'al  power  of  the  Tyrrhe- 
uiaDs  was  about  this  time  at  its  height. 
PopuloDia  and  Cajre  (or  Agylla)  were 
the  most  important  of  their  maiitime 
towns.  Like  the  Greeks  at  a  some- 
what earlier  period  (Thucyd.  i.  5),  the 
TyrrheniaDS  at  this  time  and  for  some 
cent  aries  afterwards  were  pirates  ( Strabo, 
V.  p.  .310  and  vi.  p.  385.  Diod.  Sic.  xv. 
14;  Ephorus  52,  ed.  Didot;  Aiistid. 
Rhod.  ii.  p.  798).  Corsica  probably  was 
under  their  dominion  before  the  Pho- 
cscans  made  their  settlement  at  Alalia. 
Its  foundation  would  be  a  declaration 
of  hostilities.  The  after-coming  of  a 
fresh  body  of  emigrants,  with  a  power- 
ful navy,  would  still  further  exasperate 
the  Tyrrhenians.  Hitherto  they  had 
shared  the  commerce  of  the  Western 
half  of  the  Mediterranean  with  the  Car- 
thaginians. The  Phocsean  voyages  to 
Tartessus,  which  had  for  security's  sake 
to  be  performed  in  ships  of  war  instead 
of  merchantmen  (supra,  ch.  163),  cannot 
have  interfered  much  with  their  mer- 
cantile operations.  It  was  different 
when  Phooea  attempted  to  set  itself 
up  as  a  third  power  in  the  seas,  which 
the  Tyrrhenians  regarded  as  their  own, 
or  at  least  as  theirs  conjointly  with  the 
Carthaginians.  The  insignificant  set- 
tlement at  Massilia,  which  maintained 

VOL.  I. 


itself  with  difficulty  (Liv.  v.  34),  had 
been  perhaps  beneath  their  jealousy. 
It  was  founded  as  early  as  B.c.  600 
(Scymnus  Chins,  215-8).  Alalia,  founded 
about  B.C.  572,  exactly  opposite  their 
coast,  and  on  an  island  which  they 
claimed  as  theirs,  and  now  raised  by 
the  fresh  colonisation  to  great  im- 
portance, was  a  most  dangerous  rival. 
Hence  the  attack  of  the  two  great 
maritime  powers  upon  the  interloper. 
The  Phocaeans  were  swept  away,  and 
the  Tyrrhenians  resumed  their  former 
position  and  conduct,  till  Hiero  of' 
Syracuse,  provoked  by  their  piracies 
and  pillage  of  Greek  cities,  broke  their 
power  in  the  great  battle  of  which 
Pindar  sings  (^h.  i.  137-41).  This 
was  B.C.  474.  (Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  ii. 
p.  36.)  ^ 

*  A  Cadmeian  victory  was  one  from 
which  the  victor  received  more  hurt 
than  profit  (Suidas  in  Voc.  KaZfida 
vIkt)).  Plutarch  derives  the  proverb 
from  the  combat  between  Polynices 
and  Eteocles  (De  Amor.  Frat.  p.  488, 
A.);  Eustathius  from  the  victory  of 
the  Thebaus  over  the  Seven  Chiefs, 
which  only  produced  their  after  defeat 
by  the  Epigoni  (ad  Horn.  II.  iv.  407). 
Arrian  used  the  phrase  in  an  entirely 
different  sense.  (Fr.  66.) 
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167.  The  Cartliaginians  and  Tyrrhenians,  who  had  got  into 
their  hands  many  more  than  the  Phocffians  from  among  the 
crews  of  the  forty  vessels  that  were  destroyed,  landed  their 
captives  upon  the  coast  after  the  fight,  and  stoned  them  all  to 
death.  Afterwards,  when  sheep,  or  oxen,  or  even  men  of  the 
district  of  Agylla  passed  by  the  spot  where  the  murdered 
Phocseans  lay,  their  bodies  became  distorted,  or  they  were 
seized  with  palsy,  or  they  lost  the  use  of  some  of  their  limbs. 
On  this  the  people  of  Agylla  sent  to  Delphi  to  ask  the 
oracle  how  they  might  expiate  their  sin.*^  The  answer  of  the 
Pythoness  required  them  to  institute  the  custom,  which  they 
still  observe,  of  honouring  the  dead  Phocaeans  with  magnificent 
funeral  rites,  and  solemn  games,  both  gymnic  and  equestrian. 
Such,  then,  was  the  fate  that  befel  the  Phocsean  prisoners. 
The  other  Phocfeans,  who  had  fled  to  Rhegium,  became  after  a 
while  the  founders  of  the  city  called  Vela,^  in  the  district  of 
(Enotria.  This  city  they  colonised,  upon  the  showing  of  a  man 
of  Posidonia,'  who  suggested  that  the  oracle  had  not  meant  to 
bid  them  set  up  a  town  in  Cymus  the  island,  but  set  up  the 
worship  of  Cymus  the  hero.® 

168.  Thus  fared  it  with  the  men  of  the  city  of  Phocaea  in 
Ionia.    They  of  Teos  *  did  and  suflfered  almost  the  same ;  for 


*  Niebuhr  draws  two  concIuBions  of 
Bome  importance  from  this  narrative — 
fii-st,  that  Agylla  had  not  yet  been  con- 
quered by  the  Etruscans,  but  was  purely 
TyiThenian,  i.  <?.  (according  to  his  notion) 
Pelasgic.  Otherwise,  he  says,  they  would 
have  been  content  with  their  own  harus- 
picy,  and  would  not  have  sent  to  Delphi. 
Secondly,  that  in  this  war  the  Agyllaeans 
were  not  assisted  by  any  of  their  neigh- 

*  hours,  since  the  divine  judgment  fell 
on  them  alone  (Rom.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p. 
124.  E.  T.).  But  if  the  massacre  took 
place  on  their  ten*itory,  as  it  evidently 
did,  the  judgment,  being  attached  to 
the  scene  of  the  slaughter,  could  only 
afiect  to  any  extent  the  inhabitants  of 
the  district. 

•  This  is  the  town  more  commonly 
called  Velia  or  Elea,  where  soon  after- 
wards the  great  Eleatic  school  of  phi- 
losophy arose.  It  is  conjectured  that 
the  Phocseans  were  "joined  by  other 
exiles  from  Ionia,  in  particular  by 
the  Colophonian  philosopher  and  poet 
Xenophanes."  (Grote's  History  of 
Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  27t>.)  There  seems 
to  be  no  doubt  that  Xenophanes  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  school  (Plat. 


Sophist,  ad  init.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i. 
p.  301)  ;  but  the  time  at  which  he  lived 
is  very  uncertfun.  (Cf.  Clinton's  F.  H. 
vol.  ii.  pp.  15,  35.) 

^  This  is  the  place  now  known  as 
Ptpstum,  so  famous  for  its  beautiful 
ruins.     (See  Strab.  v.  p.  361.) 

*  Cymus  was  a  son  of  Hercules 
(Servius  ad  Virg.  Eclog.  ix.  30). 

*  Teos  was  situated  on  the  south  side 
of  the  isthmtis  which  joined  the  penin- 
sula of  Erythrae  to  the  main  land,  very 
nearly  opposite  Clazomen^  (Strab.  xiv. 
p.  922).  It  was  the  birthplace  of 
Anacreon,  and  according  to  Strabo 
(ibid.)  of  Hecatasus  the  chronicler. 
Considerable  remains  of  it,  especially 
a  temple  of  Bacchus  and  a  theatre,  still 
exist  near  Sighajik,  (Chandler  s  Travels, 
ch.  xxvii.  p.  Ill;  Leake's  Asia  Minor, 
p.  350.) 

A  certain  number  of  the  Teiand  re- 
turned to  their  native  city  (Strab.  1.  s.  c), 
which  rose  from  its  ruins  and  became 
once  more  an  important  place.  In  the 
Ionian  revolt  the  Teians  furnished  seven- 
teen ships  to  the  combined  fleet  (infra, 
vi.  8),  when  the  Phocroans  could  only 
furnish  three. 
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they  too,  when  Harpagus  bad  raised  his  mound  to  the  height  of 
their  defences,  took  ship,  one  and  all,  and  sailing  across  the  sea 
to  Thrace,  founded  there  the  city  of  Abdera.^  The  site  was  one 
which  Timesius  of  ClazomensB  had  previously  tried  to  colonise,  but 
without  any  lasting  success,  for  he  was  expelled  by  the  Thracians. 
Still  the  Teians  of  Abdera  worship  him  to  this  day  as  a  hero. 

169.  Of  all  the  lonians  these  two  states  alone,  rather  than 
submit  to  slavery,  forsook  their  fatherland.  The  others  (I  except 
Miletus)  resisted  Harpagus  no  less  bravely  than  those  who  fled 
their  country,  and  performed  many  feats  of  arms,  each  fighting 
in  their  own  defence,  but  one  after  another  they  suffered  defeat ; 
the  cities  were  taken,  and  the  inhabitants  submitted,  remaining 
in  their  respective  countries,  and  obeying  the  behests  of  theii- 
new  lords.  Miletus,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  had  madf> 
terms  with  Cyrus,  and  so  continued  at  peace.  Thus  was  con- 
tinental Ionia  once  more  reduced  to  servitude ;  and  when  the 
lonians  of  the  islands  saw  their  brethren  upon  the  mainland 
subjugated,  they  also,  dreading  the  like,  gave  themselves  up  to 
Cyrus.^ 

170.  It  was  while  the  lonians  were  in  this  distress-,  but  still, 
amid  it  all,  held  their  meetings,  as  of  old,  at  the  Panionium, 
that  Bias  of  Prien^,  who  was  present  at  the  festival,  recom- 
mended (as  I  am  informed)  a  project  of  the  very  highest  wisdom, 
which  would,  had  it  been  embraced,  have  enabled  the  lonians 
to  become  the  happiest  and  most  flourishing  of  the  Greeks.  He 
exhorted  them  "  to  join  in  one  body,  set  sail  for  Sardinia,  and 
there  foimd  a  single  Pan-Ionic  city ;  so  they  would  escape  from 
slavery  and  rise  to  great  fortune,  being  masters  of  the  largest 
island  in  the  world,^  and  exercising  dominion  even  beyond  its 


*  For  the  site  of  AbdSra,  vide  infra,  ^  Herodotus  appears   to  have   been 

vii.  109.  entirely  convinced  that  there  was   no 

'  This  statement  appears  to  be  too  island  in  the  world  so  large  as  Sardinia, 
general.  Samos  certainly  maintained  He  puts  the  assertion  into  the  mouth 
her  independence  till  the  reign  of  of  Histiseus  (v.  106),  and  again  (vi.  2) 
Darius  (vide  infra,  iii.  120).  The  repeats  the  statement,  without  express- 
efforts  of  the  Cnidians  to  turn  their  lug  any  doubt  of  the  fact.  Ue  thus 
peninsula  into  an  island  (infra,  ch.  174)  appears  to  have  been  entirely  ignorant 
would  show  that  an  insular  position  of  the  size  of  the  British  Islands  (the 
was  still  regarded  as  a  security.  Pro-  Cassitei'ides,  with  which  the  Cartha- 
bably  Rhodes  and  Cos  continued  free,  ginians  traded,  iii.  116),  as  well  as  of 
The  ground  which  Herodotus  had  for  Ceylon  (the  Ophir  of  Solomon).  It  has 
his  statement  appears  to  have  been  the  been  generally  said  that  he  also  showed 
fact  that  Lesbos  and  Chios  came  to  ignoitmce  in  making  Sardinia  larger  than 
terms,  acknowledging  the  Persian  hege-  Sicily  ;  but  Admiral  Smyth  has  recently 
mony.  They  did  so  to  preserve  their  declared  that  he  is  right  in  so  doing, 
possessions  upon  the  main-land.  (Supra,  See  his '» Memoir  on  the  Mediterranean," 
ch.  160 ;  infra,  v.  94.)  pp.  28-9.    On  the  fluctuations  of  opinion 
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bounds ;  whereas  if  they  stayed  in  Ionia,  he  saw  no  prospect  of 
their  ever  recovering  their  lost  freedom."  Such  was  the  counsel 
which  Bias  gave  the  lonians  in  their  affliction.  Before  their 
misfortunes  began,  Thales,  a  man  of  Miletus,  of  Phoenician 
descent,  had  recommended  a  different  plan.  He  counselled 
them  to  establish  a  single  seat  of  government,  and  pointed  out 
Teos  as  the  fittest  place  for  it;  "for  that,"  he  said,  "was  the 
centre  of  Ionia.  Their  other  cities  might  still  continue  to  enjoy 
their  own  laws,  just  as  if  they  were  independent  states."  This 
also  was  good  advice. 

171.  After  conquering  the  lonians,  Harpagus  proceeded  to 
attack  the  Carians,  the  Caunians,  and  the  Lycians.  The  lonians 
J  and  iEolians  were  forced  to  serve  in  his  army.  Now,  of  the 
above  nations  the  Carians  are  a  race  who  came  into  the  main- 
land from  the  islands.*  In.  ancient  times  they  were  subjects  of 
king  Minos,  and  went  by  the  name  of  Leleges,**  dwelling  among 
the  isles,  and,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  push  my  inquiries, 
never  liable  to  give  tribute  to  any  man.  They  served  on  board 
the  ships  of  king  Minos  whenever  he  required  ;  and  thus,  as  he 
was  a  great  conqueror  and  prospiered  in  his  wars,  the  Carians 
were  in  his  day  the  most  famous  by  far  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth*  They  likewise  were  the  inventors  of  three  things,  the 
use  of  which  was  borrowed  from  them  by  the  Greeks ;  they  were 
the  first  to  fasten  crests  on  helmets  *  and  to  put  devices  on 


with  respect  to  the  relative  size  of  these 
two  islands,  consult  note  on  Book  v. 
ch.  106. 

*  The  early  occupation  of  the  Cy- 
clades  by  the  Carians  is  asserted  by 
Thucydides  (i.  8),  who  adduces  as  proof 
the  fact  that  when  the  Athenians  puri- 
fied Delos  by  the  removal  of  all  corpses 
buried  in  the  island,  above  half  the 
bodies  disinterred  were  found  to  be 
Oarian.  This  was  apparent  by  the 
manner  of  their  sepulture. 

*  Most  ancient  writers  distinguished 
the  Carians  from  the  Leleges  (Horn. 
11.  X.  428-9;  Pherecyd.  Fr.  Ill;  Phi- 
lipp.  Theang.  Fr.  1 ;  Strab.  vii.  p.  465). 
The  latter  appear  to  have  been  one  of 
the  chief  of  tnose  kindred  races,  gene- 
rally called  Pelasgian,  which  first  peo- 
pled Greece.  They  are  not,  however, 
so  much  a  tribe  of  the  Pelasgians,  as  a 
sister  people.  Tradition  extends  them 
in  early  times  froqi  Lycia  to  Acamania. 
Besides  these  two  countries,  where  they 
are  placed  by  Aristotle  (Frag.  127)  and 
Philip  of  Theangela  (Fr.  8),   we  find 


them  in  Caria  (ib.  Fr.  1  ;  Strab.  xiv. 
p.  945),  in  Mount  Ida  (Nfymph.  Fr.  10), 
in  Samos  (Menodot.  Fr.  1),  in  Chios 
(Pherecyd.  1.  s.  c),  in  Thessaly  (Suid. 
ap.  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.  "A/iupos),  in 
Megaiu  (Pausan.  iv.  xxxvi.  §  1),  in 
Boeotia  (Arist.  Fr.  108),  in  Locris  (ib. 
and  Fr.  127),  in  ^tolia  (Fr.  127),  in 
Laconia  (Pausan.  in.  i.  §  1),  and  in 
Leucas  (Arist.  Fr.  127).  That  they 
formed  a  portion  of  the  ancient  inha- 
bitants of  Crete  is  also  not  improbable. 
(See,  besides  this  passage  of  Herodotus, 
Strab.  xiv.  p.  945.)  They  seem  to  have 
approached  far  more  nearly  to  the  Pe- 
lasgio  character  than  tlie  Carians,  who 
belonged  rather  to  the  Asiatic  type. 
When  the  Carians,  driven  from  the 
islands  of  the  iEgean  by  the  Greeks, 
fell  back  upon  the  continent,  they  found 
Leleges  still  occupying  the  coast,  whom 
they  conquered  and  reduced  to  the  con- 
dition of  serfs.  (Strab.  1.  s.  c. ;  Philip. 
Theang.  Fr.  1.) 

®  See  note  to  Book  iv.  ch.  l&O. 
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shields,  and  they  also  invented  handles  for  shields,^  In  the 
earlier  times  shields  were  without  handles,  and  their  wearers 
managed  them  by  the  aid  of  a  leathern  thong,  by  which  they 
were  slung  round  the  nevk  and  left  shoulder.^  Long  after  the 
time  of  Minos,  the  Carians  were  driven  from  the  islands  by  the 
lonians  and  Dorians,  and  so  settled  upon  the  mainland.  The 
above  is  the  account  which  the  Cretans  give  of  the  Carians : 
the  Carians  themselves  say  very  differently.  They  maintain 
that  they  are  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  part  of  the  main- 
land where  they  now  dwell,®  and  never  had  any  other  name  than 
that  which  they  still  bear :  and  in  proof  of  this  they  show  an 
ancient  temple  of  Carian  Jove*  in  the  country  of  the  Mylasians,^ 
in  which  the  Mysians  and  Lydians  have  the  right  of  worshipping, 
as  brother  mces  to  the  Carians :  for  Lydus  and  Mysus,  they  say, 
were  brothers  of  Car.  These  nations,  therefore,  have  the  afore- 
said right ;  but  such  as  are  of  a  different  race,  even  though  they 
have  come  to  use  the  Carian  tongue,  are  excluded  from  this 
temple. 


7  Alocus  spoke  of  the  \6<l>os  KapiK6sj 
aud  Anacreon  of  the  uxayov  KapiKofpy€s 
(Strab.  xiv.  p.  945). 

**  Homer  generally  represents  bis 
heroes  as  managing  their  shields  in  this 
way  (II.  ii.  388;  iv.  796;  xi.  US;  xii. 
401,  &c.).  Sometimes,  however,  he 
speaks  of  shields  with  handles  to  them 
(viii.  198).  This  may  be  an  anachro- 
nism. 


The  Hxayoy  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  ir6pira^.  The  former  was  a 
bar  across  the  middle  of  the  shield, 
through  which  the  arm  was  put.     The 


latter  was  a  leathern  thong  near  the 
rim  of  the  shield,  which  was  grasped 
by  the  hand.  The  annexed  illustration 
shows  clearly  the  difference. 

^  It  seems  probable  that^the  Carians, 
who  were  a  kindred  nation  to  the 
Lydians  and  the  Mvsians  (see  the  Essay, 
**  On  the  Ethnic  Affinities  of  the  Nations 
of  Western  Asia"),  belonged  originally 
to  the  Asiatic  continent,  and  thence 
spread  to  the  islands.  When  the  Greek 
colonisation  of  the  islands  began,  the 
native  Carian  population  would  natu- 
rally fall  back  upon  the  main  mass  of 
the  nation  which  had  continued  in  Asia. 
Thus  both  the  Carian  and  the  Greek 
accounts  would  have  truth  in  them. 
'  *  Xantluis  seems  to  have  spoken  of 
this  god  under  the  name  of  Caiius,  and 
to  have  distinguished  him  from  Jupiter. 
Carius,  he  said,  was  the  son  of  Jupiter 
and  Torrhebia;  he  was  taught  music 
by  the  Nymphs,  and  communicated 
the  knowledge  to  the  Lydians.  {Ft.  2.) 
The  worship  of  Carius  in  the  district 
of  Lydia  called  Torrhebia,  is  mentioned 
by  Stephen,     (ad  voc.  TMrifio^)- 

2  Mylasa  was  an  inlana  town  of  Caria, 
about  20  miles  from  the  sea.  It  was 
the  capital  of  the  later  Carian  kingdom 
(B.C.  385-^534).  The  name  still  con- 
tinues in  the  modem  3felass()  (Chandler, 
vol.  i.  p.  234;  Leake,  p.  230),  where 
there  are  extensive  remains  (Fellows's 
Lycia,  pp.  6(5-75). 
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172.  The  Caunians,^  in  my  judgment,  are  aboriginals ;  but  by 
their  own  account  they  came  from  Crete.  In  their  language, 
either  they  have  approximated  to  the  Carians,  or  the  Carians  to 
them — on  this  point  I  cannot  speak  with  certainty.  In  their 
customs,  however,  they  differ  greatly  from  the  Carians,  and  not 
only  so,  but  from  all  other  men.  They  think  it  a  most  honour- 
able practice  for  friends  or  persons  of  the  same  age,  whether 
they  be  men,  women,  or  children,  to  meet  together  in  large 
companies,  for  the  pm-pose  of  drinking  wine.  Again,  on  one 
occasion  they  determined  that  they  would  no  longer  make  use 
of  the  foreign  temples  which  had  been  long  established  among 
them,  but  would  worship  their  own  old  ancestral  gods  alone. 
Then  their  whole  youth  took  arms,  and  striking  the  air  with 
their  spears,  marched  to  the  Calyndic  frontier,*  declaring  that 
they  were  driving  out  the  foreign  gods. 

173.  The  Lycians  are  in  good  truth  anciently  from  Crete ; 
which  island,  in  former  days,  was  wholly  peopled  with  bar- 
barians. A  quarrel  arising  there  between  the  two  sons  of 
Europa,  Sarpedon,  and  Minos,  as  to  which  of  them  should  be 
king,  Minos,  whose  party  prevailed,  drove  Sarpedon  and  his 
followers  into  banishment.      The   exiles  sailed  to  Asia,*^  and 


*  The  Caunians  occupied  a  small  dia- 
trict  on  the  coast,  which  is  usually  said 
to  intervene  between  Caria  and  Lycia 
(Scyl.  Peripl.  p.  92 ;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  932). 
Their  coins  and  architecture  show  them 
to  have  been  really  Lycians  (Fellows's 
Lycian  Coins,  pp.  5,  0).  Caunus,  their 
capital,  which  has  been  identified  by  an 
inscription  (Geograph.  Journal,  vol.  xii. 
p.  158),  was  situated  on  the  right  bank 
of  a  small  stream  (now  the  Koi-gez), 
which  carries  off  the  waters  of  a  large 
lake  distant  about  10  miles  inland. 
There  are  considerable  remains,  includ- 
ing some  walls  of  Cyclopian  masonry. 
The  general  localities  are  correctly  given 
in  Kiepert's  Supplementary  Maps  (Ber- 
lin, 1851). 

*  Calynda  was  on  the  borders  of 
Caria  and  Lycia.  It  is  sometimes 
reckoned  in  the  one,  sometimes  in  the 
other  (Strab.  xiv.  1.  s.  c;  Plm.  H.  N. 
V.  27  ;  Ptol.  V.  3;  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.). 
Strabo  says  it  was  60  stadia  (7  miles) 
from  the  sea.  Kiepert,  in  his  Supple- 
mentary Maps,  places  it  on  the  Doiiomon 
C/iat\  the  Indus  or  Calbis.  But  no 
traces  of  ruins  have  been  found  on  that 
stream  (see  the  Qeograph.  Joum.  xii. 
p.  162).     Sir  C.  Fellows  believed  that 


he  had  discovered  the  true  rite  20  miles 
east  of  the  Calbis,  in  a  mountainous 
tract  near  the  gulf  of  Makri  (Account  of 
Discoveries,  pp.  103,  104).  These  ruins 
had  a  decidedly  Lycian  character,  but 
they  seem  to  lie  too  near  the  coast. 

*  It  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  any 
truth  at  all  in  this  tale,  which  would 
connect  the  Qreeks  with  Lycia.  One  thing 
is  clear,- namely,  that  the  real  Lycian 
people  of  history  were  an  entirely  dis- 
tinct race  from  the  Qreeks.  The  Lycian 
art  indeed,  with  which  most  persons  are 
familiar  from  the  specimens  in  the  Bri- 
tish Museum,  bears  undoubtedly  in  its 
general  character  a  considerable  resem- 
blance to  the  Greek.  But  the  sculptures 
which  belong  to  the  early  or  purely  Ly- 
cian period  have  the  least  resemblance, 
being  in  many  respects  more  like  the 
Persepolitan  (Fellows's  Lycia,  p.  173). 
And  it  i»>not  impossible  that  Greek  art 
may  have  received  an  impress  from  Ly- 
cia, for  Lycian  artists  would  naturally 
flock  to  Athens  during  the  government 
of  Pericles.  Certainly  the  langus^  of 
the  Lycians,  from  which  their  ethnic  typo 
can  best  be  judged,  is  utterly  unlike  the 
Greek.  It  is  considerably  different  in 
its  alphabet,  nearly  half  Uie  letters  being 
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landed  on  the  Milyan  territory.  Milyas  was  the  ancient  name- 
of  the  country  now  inhabited  by  the  Lycians :  ^  the  Milyae  of  the 
present  day  were,  in  those  times,  called  Solymi.^  So  long  as 
Sarpedon  reigned,  his  followers  kept  the  name  which  they 
brought  with  them  from  Crete,  and  were  called  Termilae,  as  the 
Lycians  still  are  by  those  who  live  in  their  neighbourhood** 


peculiar.  In  its  general  cast  it  is  yet 
more  unlike,  its  leading  characteristic 
being  the  number  and  variety  of  the 
vowels,  and  their  marked  preponderance 
over  the  consonants.  Its  roots,  where 
they  have  been  satisfactorily  made  out, 
are,  with  scarcely  a  single  exception, 
alien  from  the  Greek.  While  undoubt- 
edly Indo-European  in  type,  the  lan- 
guage must  be  pronounced  as  remote 
n*om  that  of  the  Greeks  as  any  two 
branches  that  can  be  named  of  the  com- 
mon stock.  The  Indo-European  tongue 
to  which  Lycian  approaches  most  nearly 
is  Zend,  but  it  stands  to  Zend  in  the 
relation  5f  a  sister  and  not  a  daughter. 
If  then  there  was  any  early  Greek  colo- 
nisation of  Lycia  it  must  have  been  in- 
significant, or  at  any  rate  the  Greek  ele- 
ment must  have  been  soon  sunk  and 
merged  in  the  Asiatic.  (See  Mr.  D. 
Shaq)e's  Letter  in  Sir  C.  Fellows's  Lycia, 
pp.  427  et  seqq. ;  and  compare  Forbes 
and  Spratt,  vol.  ii.  App.  i.) 

•  Milyas  continued  to  be  a  district 
of  Lycia  in  the  age  of  Augustus  (Strabo, 
xiii.  pp.  904-5).  It  was  then  the  high 
plain  (inclosed  by  Taurus  on  the  north. 
Climax  and  Solyma  on  the  east,  Mas- 
sicytus  on  the  south-west,  and  two 
lower  ranges,  one  joining  Taurus  and 
Massicytus  on  the  north-west,  and  the 
other  Massicytus  and  Solyma  on  the 
south-east)  in  which  stands  the  modem 
Almali,  the  largest  town  in  Lycia,  and 
almost  the  largest  in  Asia  Minor.  It  is 
a  table  land  about  4000  feet  above  the 
sea-level,  and  has  no  exit  for  its  waters, 
which  form  the  lakeof  Avelan  (Fellows's 
Lyciaj  pp.  227-9).  Sir.  C.  Fellows  found 
in  this  district  a  curious  monument 
(figured  p.  233\  on  which  the  word 
MtXv^  occurred.  The  remainder  of 
the  inscription  was  unfortunately  il- 
legible. 

The  Milyans  were  undoubtedly*  an 
entirely  distinct  people  from  the  Ly- 
cians. There  are  no  Lycian  remains  m 
their  country.  (See  Fellows's  Lycian 
Coins,  Map.).  Bochart  derives  their 
name  from  ^K;blD,  which  is  used  by  the 
Talmudical  writers  for  '*  mountainous 
places."     (Geograph.  fc^ac.  p.  364,  1.  4.) 


They  were  probably  of  Semitic  origin. 
(See  the  next  note.) 

'  The  Soiymi  were  mentioned  by 
Chsrilus,  who  was  contemporary  with 
Herodotus  and  wrote  a  poem  on  the 
Persian  War,  as  forming  a  part  of  the 
army  of  Xerxes  (ap.  Euseb.  Prrep.  Ev. 
ix.  9).  He  placed  them  among  hills 
of  the  same  name  along  the  shores  of 
a  broad  lake,  which  Col.  Leake  conjec- 
tures to  have  been  that  of  Egerdir 
(Geograph.  Joum.  xii.  p.  165).  Their 
language,  according  to  hun,  was  Phoeni- 
cian. Strabo  regards  both  the  Milyans 
(xiv.  p.  952)  and  Cabalians  (xiii.  p.  904) 
as  Soiymi,  and  considers  that  a  people 
of  this  name  had  once  held  the  heights 
of  Taurus  from  Lycia  to  Pisidia  (i.  p.  32). 
That  the  Pisidians  were  Soiymi  is  as- 
serted by  Pliny  (v.  27)  and  Stephen 
(ad  voo.  niffiiia).  The  same  people 
left  their  name  in  Lycia  to  Mount 
Solyma.  Here  we  seem  to  have  a  trace 
of  a  Semitic  occupation  of  these  coun- 
tries preceding  the  Indo-European. 
(Comp.  Horn.  11.  vi.  184.)  For  addi- 
tional particulars  of  the  Soiymi  see 
Bochart's  Geogr.  Sacr.  part  ii.  book  i. 
ch.  6. 

®  It  wdUd  seem  by  the  Lycian  in- 
scriptions that  Termilffi  (written  Tra- 
mel6,  TPXMEA^;  compare  the  Tp«- 
fil\ai  of  Hecatffius,  Pr.  364,  and  the 
Tf>€/iiA.€is  of  Stephen)  was  not  only  the 
name  by  which  the  Lycians  were  known 
to  their  neighbours,  but  the  only  name 
by  which  they  (or  rather  their  principal 
tribe)  called  themselves.  Lycia  and 
Lycians  (written  Aucla  and  Atmoi)  are 
found  in  the  Greek  portiona  of  the  in- 
scriptions, but  in  the  Lycian  there  is 
no  word  at  all  resembling  these.  Tra- 
meld,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  name  of 
frequent  occurrence,  and  even  lingers 
in  the  country  at  the  present  day. 
There  is  a  village  called  I'remili  in  the 
mountains  at  the  extreme  north  of  the 
ancient  Lycia,  not  far  from  the  lake  of 
Ghieul  Hissar.  (See  Qeograpb.  Joum. 
vol.  xii.  p.  156;  Spratt  and  Forbes's 
Lycia,  vol.  i.  p.  266.) 

Sir  C.  Fellows  thinks  that  the  Lycians, 
whose  i*eal  ethnic  title  is  unknown  to 
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But  after  Lyons,  the  son  of  Pandion,  banished  from  Athens  by 
his  brother  ^]geiis,  had  found  a  refuge  with  Sarpedon  in  the 
country  of  these  Termilae,  they  came,  in  course  of  time,  to  be 
called  from  him  Lycians.^  Their  customs  are  partly  Cretan, 
partly  Carian.  They  have,  however,  one  singular  custom  in 
which  they  differ  from  every  other  nation  in  the  world  They 
take  the  mother's  and  not  the  father's  name.  Ask  a  Lycian 
who  he  is,  and  he  answers  by  giving  his  own  name,  that  of  his 
mother,  and  so  on  in  the  female  line.  Moreover,  if  a  free  woman 
marry  a  man  who  is  a  slave,  their  children  are  full  citizens ; 
but  if  a  free  man  marry  a  foreign  woman,  or  live  with  a  con- 
cubine, even  though  he  be  the  first  person  in  the  State,  the 
children  forfeit  all  the  rights  of  citizensliip. 

174.  Of  these  nations,  tlie  Carians  submitted  to  Harpagus 
without  performing  any  brilliant  exploits'.  Nor  did  the  Greeks 
who  dwelt  in  Caria  behave  with  any  greater  gallantry.  Among 
them  were  the  Cnidians,  colonists  from  Lacedaemon,  who  occupy 
a  district  facing  the  sea,  which  is  called  Triopium.  Tliis  region 
adjoins  upon  the  Bybassian  Chersonese;  and,  except  a  very 
small  space,  is  surrounded  by  the  sea,  being  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Ceramic  Gulf,  and  on  the  south  by  the  channel 
towards  the  islands  of  Syme  and  Rhodes.^  While  Harpagus  was 
engaged  in  the  conquest  of  Ionia,  the  Cnidians,  wishing  to  make 
their  country  an  island,  attempted  to  cut  through  this  narrow 


us,  were  divided  into  three  tribes,  the 
Tramel8e,the  Troes,  and  the  T^kkefae  (?), 
whom  he  identifies  with  the  Caunians  of 
Herodotus.  The  Tramelse  were  the  most 
important  tribe  occupying  all  southern 
Lycia  from  the  gulf  of  Adalia  to  the 
valley  of  the  Xanthus.  Above  them  on 
the  east  were  the  districts  called  Milyas 
and  Cibyratis,  inhabited  by  tribes  not 
Lycian;  whUe  the  upper  part  of  the 
valley  of  the  Xanthus,  and  the  mountain- 
tract  to  the  westward  as  far  as  the  range 
which  bounds  on  the  east  the  valley 
of  the  Calbis,  was  inhabited  by  the 
Troes ;  and  the  region  west  of  that  to 
the  borders  of  Caria  by  the  TekkefiB. 
(See  the  Essay  on  the  Coins  of  Lycia, 
London,  1855.) 

•  This  may  possibly  be  so  far  true 
that  the  Greek  fancy  to  call  the  Ter- 
milae L^cians  may  have  originated  in 
the  emigration  of  a  certain  Lycus,  at 
the  head  of  a  band  of  malcontents,  into 
these  regions. 

*  Herodotus  is  singular  in  giving  the 


name  of  Triopium  to  the  whole  of  that 
long  and  narrow  peninsula  which  lies 
between  the  gulfs  of  Cos  and  Sym^, 
projecting  westward  from  the  tract 
called  by  Herodotus  "the  Bybassian 
Chersonese,"  which  is  also  a  peninsula, 
joined  to  the  mainland  by  an  isthmus 
not  more  than  10  miles  across  from  the 
Qulf  of  Cos  to  that  of  Marmorice. 
The  isthmus  which  unites  the  Triopian 
peninsula  to  the  continent  was  found 
by  Captain  Graves  to  be  as  narrow  sb 
stated  by  Herodotus,  and  traces  are 
even  said  to  have  been  discovered  of 
the  attempted  canal.  (Hamilton's  Asia 
Minor,  vol.  ii.  p.  78.)  Most  writers 
make  the  Triopium  a  mere  cape  or 
promontory  {iucpcoriiptov^  in  this  tract. 
(Scylax.  p.  91 ;  Schol.  Theocr.  xvii.  69  ; 
Thuc.  viii  35.)  The  rendering  of  the 
passage  {ipyfityris  4k  rrjs  Xtpffoy^aou 
rjjs  Bvficurairis)  proposed  by  Larcher 
and  adopted  by  Bahr,  is  quite  inad- 
missible. 
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neck  of  land,  which  was  no  more  than  five  furlongs  across  from 
sea  to  sea.  Their  whole  territory  lay  inside  the  isthmus ;  for 
where  Cnidia  ends  towards  the  mainland,  the  isthmus  begins 
which  they  were  now  seeking  to  xjut  through.  The  work  had 
been  commenced,  and  many  hands  were  employed  upon  it, 
when  it  was  observed  that  there  seemed  to  be  something 
imusual  and  unnatural  in  the  number  of  wounds  that  the  work- 
men received,  especially  about  their  eyes,  from  the  splintering 
of  the  rock.  The  Cnidiians,  therefore,  sent  to  Delphi,  to  inquire 
what  it  was  that  hindered  their  efforts ;  and  received,  according 
to  their  own  account,  the  following  answer  from  the  oracle : — 

"  Fence  not  the  isthmus  off,  n<Jr  dig  it  through — 
Jove  would  have  made  an  island,  had  he  wished." 

So  the  Cnidians  ceased  digging,  and  when  Harpagus  advanced 
with  his  army,  they  gave  themselves  up  to  him  without  striking 
a  blow. 

175.  Above  Halicamassus,  and  further  from  the  coast,  were 
the  Pedasians.^  With  this  people,  when  any  evil  is  about  to 
befal  either  themselves  or  their  neighbours,  the  priestess  of 
Minerva  grows  an  ample  beard.  Three  times  has  this  marvel 
happened.  They  alone,  of  aU  the  dwellers  in  Caria,  resisted 
Harpagus  for  a  while,  and  gave  him  much  trouble,  maintaining 
themselves  in  a  certain  mountain  called  Lida,  which  they  had 
fortified  ;  but  in  course  of  time  they  also  were  forced  to  submit. 

176.  When  Harpagus,  after  these  successes,  led  his  forces  into 
the  Xanthian  plain,^  the  Lycians  of  Xanthus  ^  went  out  to  meet 


'  Pedasus  was  reckoned  in  Oaria  (in-         "•  The  r«al  name  of  the  city  which 

frit,  V.  1'21).     Its  exact  site  is  uncertain,  the  Greeks  called  Xanthus  seems   to 

Sir  C.  Fellows  suggests  MoolcJi,   near  have  been  Ama   or    Aiina.      This  is 

the  source   of  the  Cheena  or  Marsyas  asserted  by   Stephen  (ad   voc.  "Kpva), 

(Discoveries,  p.  260,  note).      But  this  and  confirmed  by  the   monuments  of 

seems  too  far  from  Halicarnassus.    Kie-  the  country.     Arina  (APINA)  appears 

pert  is  probably  right  in  placing  Pedasus  upon  some  of  the  Lycian  coins,  which 

within  the  Ceramic  peninsula.  (Map  xx.)  show  no  word  resembling  Xanthus  tiU 

Lida  is  the  coast  range  along  the  north-  the  purely  Greek  or  Post-Alexandrine 

em  shore  of  the  Ceramic  gulf.     Aris-  period,  and  the  same  name  occurs  more 

totle  in  his  History  of  Animals  (iii.  11)  than  once  on  the  great  inscribed  obelisk 

notices  the    fact  (!)  that    the  Carian  from  Xanthus,  now  in  the  British  Mu- 

priestesses  grew  a   beard  occasionally  seimi  (north  side  1.  13.  20).     Xanthus 

(infra,  viii.  104).  is  properly  the  name  of  the  river.     It 

3  The  Xanthian  plain  is  to  the  south  is  a  Greek  translation  of  the  original 

of  the  city,  being  in  fact  the  aUuvial  appellation  given  to  the  stream  probably 

deposit  of  the  river  Xanthus.     It  is  by  the    Solymi,  •  which  was    Sirb^  or 

about  7   miles  across   from  Uzlan  to  Sirbes  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  951 ;  Panyasis  ap. 

Patara,    and   from  four   to  five  miles  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.  TpcjuUi};  Kustath. 

deep,  from  the  coast  to  the  foot  of  the  ad  Hom.  II.  xii.  p.  907.80),  a  Semitic 

mountains.     The  city  stands  near  its  word    signifying    "yellow**   (Bochart, 

upper  extremity,  on  the  left  bank  of  Geog.  Sacr.  Part  ii.  i.  6).     Naming  a 

the  river.  river  from  its  colour  is  very  common 
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him  in  the  field  :  though  but  a  small  band  against  a  numerous 
host,  they  engaged  in  battle,  and  performed  many  glorious 
exploits.  Overpowered  at  last^  and  forced  within  their  walls, 
they  collected  into  the  citadel  their  wives  and  children,  all  their 
treasures,  and  their  slaves  ;  and  having  so  done,  fired  the 
building,  and  burnt  it  to  the  ground.  After  this,  they  bound 
themselves  together  by  dreadful  oaths,  alid  sallying  forth  against 
the  enemy,  died  sword  in  hand,  not  one  escaping.  Those 
Lycians  who  now  claim  to  be  Xanthians,  are  foreign  immigrants, 
except  eighty  families,  who  happened  to  be  absent  from  tlie 
country,  and  so  survived  the  others.  Thus  was  Xanthus  taken  * 
by  Harpagus,®  and  Caunus  fell  in  like  manner  into  his  hands ; 


in  the  East.  Hence  the  number  of 
Kai-a-Sus,  or  "  Black  waters;"  the  Kizil- 
Irmak,  "  Red  River;"  Kiuk-Su,  "  Blue 
River,"  &c. 

Sir  G.  Fellows  conjectures  that  the 
name  Arina  was  not  given  to  the  city- 
till  a  little  before  the  time  of  Alexan- 
der, and  that  previously  it  was  called 
Koprlle  (Coins  of  Lycia,  p.  12),  a  word 
which  appears  far  often  er  than  any  other 
on  the  Lycian  coins.  But  he  seems  to 
forget  that  Arina  is  on  the  obelisk, 
which  is  of  the  time  of  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus.  Perhaps  Koprlle  (KO- 
rPAAE)  was  the  name  of  the  district 
whose  chief  city  was  Arina.  (See 
Coin  7,  Plate  xii.  in  his  series,  which 
bears  on  one  side  the  inscription  API, 
and  on  the  reverse  KOrPAA.J 

^  Xanthus  defended  itself  on  two 
subsequent  occasions  with  equal  gal- 
lantry :  first,  against  Alexander ;  and 
secondly,  against  the  Romans  (Vide 
Appian.  de  Bello  Civil.,  iv.  80,  p.  633). 

*  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
government  of  Lycia  remained  in  the 
family  of  Harpagus.  The  Xanthian 
obelisk  in  the  British  Museum,  which 
seems  to  have  been  erected  soon  after 
the  battle  of  the  EurjTnedon  (b.c.  466\ 
contains  a  record  of  Caias  (or  Caiicas), 
the  son  of  Ilarpatjits  (Greek  Inscr.,  lines 
5  and  12 ;  Lycian  Inscr.  S.  W.  side, 
line  25),  who  appears  to  have  been  the 
ruler  of  the  coimtry  in  the  time  of 
Artaxerxes  Longimanus.  The  deeds  of 
the  same  prince  are  represented  upon 
the  trophy-monument'  in  the  Museum, 
where  he  appears  as  an  Oriental  chief, 
aided  by  Greek  mercenaries.  It  has 
been  thought  that  the  curious  symbol, 
known  as  the  tri<fietra,  occurring  upon 
the  Lycian  coins,  is  emblematic  of  the 
name  of  the  conqueror  in  whose  ffunily 


the  government  was  settled  (Stewart,  in 
Fellows*  Lycian  Coins,  p.  14).  The 
essential  element  of  the  emblem  ia  a 
crook  or  grappling  hook,  the  Latin  har- 


Triquetra. 

pagOf  the  Greek  ifncii,  or  afnrdyri.  Such 
a  play  upon  woi*ds  is  not  uncommon  in 
a  rude  age.  The  crook  itself  appears 
on  the  coins  of  Arpi  in  Apulia,  in 
manifest  allusion  to  the  name  of  the 
town.  And  our  more  ancient  armorial 
bearings  have  constantly  the  same  cha- 
racter. 

The  obelisk  prince,  "Caias,  son  of 
Harpagus,"  must  not  be  regarded  as 
the  actu^  son,  but  as  a  descendant  of 
the  6onqueror.  Eighty-seven  years  in- 
tervene between  the  conquest  and  the 
battle  of  the  Eurymedon,  to  which  the 
obelisk  is  posterior.  This  would  allow 
two  generations  between  the  founder  of 
the  family  and  the  builder  of  the  obelisk, 
which  may  be  filled  up  thus: — 

HarpaKus  (the  con-        b.c.      b.c. 

queror) 653  to  543  .  .  . 

Caiai((?)  bis  son  ....  643  to  610  .  .  , 
Harpagus,  bis  son  ...  510  to  477  .  . 
Galas,  bis  son 477  to  444  .  .  , 


10  3 
33  years. 
SSyeare. 
33  years. 


There  is  one  objection  to  this  view. 
The  commander  of  the  Lycian  ships  in 
the  navy  of  Xerxes  is  not  Harpagus,  the 
son  of  Cains,  but  Cybemiscus,  the  son 
of  Sicas  (infra,  vii.  98).  CybemiscuH 
should  certainly  represent  the  chief  ruler 
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for  the  Caunians  in  the  main  followed  the  example  of  the 
Lycians. 

177.  While  the  lower  partis  of  Asia  were  in  this  way  brought 
imder  by  Harpagus,  Cyrus  in  person  subjected  the  upper  regions, 
conquering  every  nation,  and  not  suffering  one  to  escape.  Of 
these  conquer  I  shall  pass  by  the  greater  portion,  and  give  an 
account  of  those  only  which  gave  him  the  most  trouble,  and  are 
the  worthiest  of  mention.  When  he  had  brought  all  the  rest  of 
the  continent  under  his  sway,  he  made  war  on  the  Assyrians.'' 

178.  Assyria  possesses  a  vast  number  of  great  cities,®  whereof 


of  Lycia,  as  Syennesis  does  of  Cilicia, 
and  GorguBofgreat  part  of  Cyprus.  Pos- 
sibly the  words  "son  of  Harpagus'*  on 
the  monument  mean  only  "  descendant 
of  Harpagus,"  and  the  true  succession 
may  have  been — Harpagus,  Sicas,  C5yber- 
niscus,  Caias.  Or  there  may  have  been 
an  interruption  in  the  line,  consequent 
upon  the  Caunian  rebellion,  which  may 
have  brought  Harpagus  II.  into  disgrace 
(v.  103),  since  Caunus  was  included  in 
Lycia  (suprli,  oh.  172,  note  •),  and  if  the 
triqftetra  may  be  taken  for  a  sign,  was 
under  the  government  of  the  Harpagi. 

^  Herodotus  includes  Babylonia  in 
Assyria  (vide  supra,  ch.  1 06).  He  seems 
to  have  conceived  the  Median  conquest 
of  Nineveh  quite  dififerently  from  either 
Ctesias  or  Berosus.  He  regards  Cy- 
axares  as  conquering  a  portion  only  of 
Assyria,  and  supposes  a  transfer  of  the 
seat  of  government,  without  (appa- 
rently) any  change  of  dynasty,  to  Baby- 
lon. This  is  evident  from  the  next 
chapter.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
he  was  mistaken,  and  that  the  native 
historian  gave  a  truer  account.  See  the 
Essays  appended  to  this  Book,  Essays 
iii.  and  vii. 

*  The  large  number  of  important  cities 
in  Aflsyria,  especially  if  we  include  in  it 
Babylonia^  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
features  of  Assyrian  greatness. 

[Grouped  around  Nineveh  were  Calah 
{Nimrud),  DurSargina  (^Khorsabad)^  Tar- 
bisa  {Sherifkhdn\  Arbel  (4f6t/),  Khazeh 
{Shamdmek),  and  Asshur  {Shirgdt).  Lower 
down,  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  exhibit 
an  almost  unbroken  line  of  ruins  from 
Tekrit  to  Baghdad,  while  Babylonia  and 
Ghaldsea  are  throughout  studded  with 
mounds  from  north  to  south,  the  re- 
mains of  those  great  capitals  of  which 
we  read  in  the  inscriptions.  The  prin- 
cipal sites  are  Sittao^  (a  doubtful  posi- 
tion),   Opis  {Khafdji),   Chilmad    (Aa/- 


wddha)f  Duraba  (Akkerkuf)^  Gutha  {Ibra- 
him), Sippara  (the  modem  Swa  near 
Babylon),  Babylon  and  Borsippa  (the 
modem  Babel  and  Birs),  Gcdneb  {Niffer), 
Erech  —  Jfuruk  of  the  inscriptions  — 
(  Warka),  Larancha  {Senkereh),  Ur  of  the 
Ghaldeee  {Mugheir\  and  many  other  ci- 
ties of  which  the  ancient  names  have  not 
been  yet  identified. — H.  G.  R.]  Again, 
in  Upper  Mesopotamia,  between  the 
Tigris  and  the  Khabour,  an  affluent  of 
the  Euphrates,  Mr.  Layard  found  the 
whole  country  covered  with  artificial 
mounds,  the  remnants  of  dtiee  belonging 
to  the  early  Assyrian  period  (Nineveh 
and  Babylon,  pp.  241,  243,  245,  &c.). 
"As  the  evening  crept  on,"  he  says,  *'I 
watched  from  the  highest  mound  the 
sun  as  it  gradually  sunk  in  unclouded 
splendour  below  the  sea-like  expanse 
before  me.  On  all  sides,  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  rose  the  grass-covered 
heaps,  marking  the  site  of  ancient  habi- 
tations. The  great  tide  of  civilisation 
had  long  since  ebbed,  leaving  these  scat- 
tered wrecks  on  the  solitary  shore.  Are 
those  waters  to  flow  again,  bearing  back 
the  seeds  of  knowledge  and  of  wealth 
that  they  have  wafted  to  the  West  ? 
We  wanderers  were  seeking  what  they 
had  left  behind,  as  children  gtcther  up 
the  coloured  shells  on  the  deserted 
sands.  At  my  feet  there  was  a  busy 
scene,  making  more  lonely  the  unbroken 
solitude  which  reigned  in  the  vast  plain 
around,  where  the  only  things  having 
life  or  motion  were  the  shadows  of  the 
lofty  mounds,  as  they  lengthened  before 
the  declining  sun.  Above  three  years 
before,  when  watching  the  approach  of 
night  from  the  old  castle  of  Tel  Afer,  I 
had  counted  nearly  one  hundred  ruins; 
now,  when  in  the  midst  of  them,  no  less 
than  double  that  number  were  seen 
from  Tel  JenuU.** 
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the  most  renowned  and  strongest  at  this  time  was  Babylon, 
whither,  after  the  fall  of  Nineveh,  the  seat  of  government  had 
been  removed.  The  following  is  a  description  of  the  place : — 
The  city  stands  on  a  broad  plain,  and  is  an  exact  square,  a 
hundred  and  twenty  iurlongs  in  length  each  way,  so  that  the 
entire  circuit  is  four  hundred  and  eighty  furlongs.^  While  such 
is  its  size,  in  magnificence  there  is  no  other  city  that  approaches 
to  it.  It  is  surrounded,  in  the  first  place,  by  a  broad  and  deep 
moat,  full  of  water,  l>ehind  which  rises  a  wall  fifty  royal  cubits 
in   width,  and   two   hundred  in  height.^      (The   royal   cubit  ^ 


*  According  to  Ctesias  Cap.  Diod.  Sic. 
ii.  7 )  the  circuit  was  but  360  furlongs 
(stadia).  The  historians  of  Alexander 
agreed  nearly  with  this  (Diod.  Sic.  l.s.c; 
Qumt.  Curt.  V.  i.  §  26).  Clitarchus  re- 
ported 365  stadia;  Q.  Curtius,  368; 
while  Strabo,  who  had  access  to  Aristo- 
buluB,  gave  385.  The  vast  space  en- 
closed within  the  walls  of  Babylon  is 
noticed  by  Aristotle.  (Polit.  iii.  1,  sub 
fin.) 

[No  traces  are  to  be  recognised  at  the 
present  day  of  the  ancient  enceinte  of 
Babylon,  nor  has  any  verification  as  yet 
been  discovered,  in  the  native  and  con- 
temporary records,  of  the  (apparently) 
exaggerated  measurements  of  the  Gree  ks. 
The  measure  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  new 
or  inner  city  is  given  in  the  India  House 
Tablet  as  4000  ammas  (or  cubits ;  comp. 
the  Jewish  ^l^^{)  each  side,  which  would 
yield  a  circumference  of  about  44  stades, 
or  no  more  than  5  English  miles.  But 
the  extent  of  the  old  Babylon  is  nowhere 
i-ecorded.— H.C.R.1 

*  This,  by  far  the  most  surprising 
fact  connected  with  these  walls,  is  to 
some  extent  confirmed  by  Ctesias,  who 
gives  the  measure  of  the  height  as 
50  fathoms  (Diod.  Sic.  ii.  7),  equal  to 
200  ordinary  cubits.  Other  writers 
considefably  reduce  the  amount ;  Pliny 
(vi.  26)  and  Solinus  (c.  60)  to  200  feet, 
Strabo  and  others  to  75  feet.  The 
great  width  and  height  of  the  walls 
are  noticed  in  Scripture  (Jerem.  Ii.  53, 
58).  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Babylonians  and  Assyrians  surrounded 
their  cities  with  walls  of  a  height  which, 
to  us,  is  astounding.  The  sober  and 
practical  Xenophon  (Anab.  u.  iv.  §  12, 
and  III.  iv.  §  lo)  reports  the  height  of 
the  so-called  Median  wall  at  100  feet, 
and  that  of  the  walls  of  the  ruined 
Nineveh  at  150  feet. 

[It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  Strabo  and  the  historians  of  Alex- 


ander substitute  50  for  the  200  cubits 
of  Herodotus,  and  it  may  therefore  be 
suspected  that  the  latter  author  refeiTed 
to  hands,  four  of  which  were  equal  to 
the  cubit.  The  measure  indeed  of 
50  fathoms  or  200  royal  cubits  for  the 
walls  of  a  city  in  a  plain  is  quite  pre- 
posterous, and  if  intended  by  the  authors 
must  be  put  down  as  a  gross  exaggera- 
tion. When  Xenophon  estimates  the 
height  of  the  walls  of  Nineveh  opposite 
Hespila  at  150  feet,  he  gives  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  river  bank,  the  colossal 
mound  (modem  Koywijik)  oti  the  top  of 
the  bank,  and  the  wall  on  the  top  of 
the  mound.  My  own  belief  is  that  the 
height  of  the  walls  of  Babylon  did  not 
exceed  60  or  70  English  feet.— H.  C.  R.] 
2  The  Greek  metrical  system  was 
closely  connected  with  the  Babylonian. 
It  is  of  course  more  in  the  divisions  and 
general  arrangement  of  the  scale  than 
in  actual  measurement  that  the  Baby- 
lonian character  of  the  Greek  system  is 
exhibited.  Thus,  the  foot  being  taken 
as  the  unit  for  aU  longer^  measures,  the 
hp>yvih  is  found  to  contain  6  feet,  the 
K^afios  10,  the  &ju/ia  60,  the  irXiBpow 
100,  and  the  (rrd^iov  600 ; — the  alterna- 
tion in  the  series  of  6  and  10  occurring 
precisely  as  in  the  well-known  Babylo- 
nian notation — now  abundantly  verified  , 
from  the  inscriptions — of  the  Sos,  the 
Nfi\  and  the  Sar.  With  regard  to  the 
positive  relationship  of  the  Greek  and 
Babylonian  measures  of  length,  it  is 
difilcult  as  yet  to  form  a  decided  opinion. 
Bockh  (Clas.  Mus.  vol.  i.  p.  4)  maintains 
that  the  Babylonian  cubic  foot  stood  to 
the  Greek  in  the  ratio  of  3  to  2.  and 
M.  Oppert,  from  a  tolerably  extensive 
field  of  comparison  (see  Athenaeum 
Fran9ai8,  1854,  p.  370),  has  also  valued 
the  length  of  the  Babylonian  foot  at 
315  millimetres,,  which  is,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  12|  English  inches,  but  my 
own  researches  rather  lead  me  to  believe 
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is    longer    by    three     fingers*    breadth    than    the    common 
cubit.)^ 

179.  And  here  I  may  not  omit  to  tell  the  use  to  whioh  the 
mould  dug  out  of  the  great  moat  was  turned,  nor  the  manner 
wherein  the  wall  was  wrought.  As  fast  as  they  dug  the  moat 
the  soil  which  they  got  from  the  cutting  was  made  into  bricks, 
and  when  a  suflBcient  number  were  completed  they  baked  the 
bricks  in  kilns.  Then  they  set  to  building,  and  began  with 
bricking  the  borders  of  the  moat,  after  which  they  proceeded  to 
construct  the  wall  itself,  using  throughout  for  their  cement  hot 
bitumen,  and  interposing  a  layer  of  wattled  reeds  at  every 
thirtieth  course  of  the  bricks.*  On  the  top,  along  the  edges  of 
the  wall,  they  constructed  buildings  of  a  single  chamber  facing 
one  another,  leaving  between  them  room  for  a  four-horse  chariot 
to  turn.  In  the  circuit  of  the  wall  are  a  hundred  gates,  all  of 
brass,  with  brazen  lintels  and  side-posts.  The  bitumen  used  in 
the  work  was  brought  to  Babylon  from  the  Is,  a  small  stream 
which  flows  into  the  Euphrates  at  the  point  where  the  city  of 
the  same  name  stands,*^  eight  days'  journey  from  Babylon. 
Lumps  of  bitumen  are  found  in  great  abundance  in  this  river. 


the  ordinary  Babylonian  foot  to  have 
been  less  tlian  the  Greek — less  even 
than  the  English  foot.  It  may  per- 
haps have  been  identical  with  the 
Egyptian  or  Samian,  th^  exact  value 
of  which,  obtained  from  the  Nilometer, 
is  ll'828r)2a84  English  inches,  but  I 
would  prefer  comparing  the  Roman 
foot,  which  is  only  11*6496  English 
inches,  or  even  a  foot  of  still  less  value, 
if  any  authority  could  be  found  for  it. 
— [H.  C.  R.] 

'  According  to  M.  Oppert,  the  Baby- 
lonian cubit  was  to  the  foot,  not  w 
:\  :  2,  but  as  5  :  3.  The  foot  contained 
•i  hands  of  5  fingers  each,  or  15  fingers 
(Athenteum  Fran9ai8,  1850,  p.  370);  the 
cubit  5  such  hands,  or  25  fingers.  If 
then  we  accept  the  statement  of  He- 
rodotus, the  Royal  Babylonian  cubit 
must  have  contained  28  fingers,  or  4 
more  than  the  Greek.  The  exact  value 
of  the  cubit  will,  of  course,  depend  on 
the  estimate  which  we  form  of  the  real 
length  of  the  foot  (see  the  last  note). 
Assuming  at  present  that  the  Babylonian 
foot  nearly  equalled  the  English,  the 
common  cubit  would  have  been  1  foot 
8  inches,  and  the  Royal  cubit  1  foot 
10*4  inches.  The  Herodotean  height 
of  the  walls,  according  to  this  estimate 
would  be  373  ft.  4  in.,  or  13  ft.  4  in. 


higher  than  the  extreme  height  of  St. 
Paul's! 

*  Layers  of  reeds  are  found  in  some 
of  the  remains  of  brick  buildings  at 
present  existing  in  Babylonia,  but 
usually  at  much  smaller  intervals  than 
here  indicated.  At  Akkerkuf  "they 
bed  every  fifth  or  sivth  layer  of  brick, 
to  a  thickness  of  two  inches."  (See 
Porter's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  278.)  In  the 
Mujelibe,  or  ancient  temple  of  Belus  at 
Babylon,  "the  straw  line  runs  its  un- 
broken length  between  the  ranges  of 
every  single  brick  course"  (Ibid.  p.  3+1). 

[I  have  never  myself  observed  layers 
of  reeds  in  any  building  of  undoubted 
Babylonian  origin.  All  the  ruins,  at 
any  rate  about  Babylon,  in  which  reeds 
are  met  with  at  short  distances  between 
the  layers  of  crude  brick,  ai-e  of  the 
Pai'thian  age,  such  as  Al  Hymar,  Ak- 
kerkuf, the  upper  walls  of  Rich's  Mu- 
jellibeh,  Mokhattat,  Zibliyeh.  Shishohar. 
and  the  walls  of  SeleuciaandCtesiphon. 
Impressions  of  reeds  are  at  the  same 
time  very  common  on  the  burnt  bricks 
of  Nebuchadnezzar's  buildings  from  the 
bricks  having  been  laid  on  matting  when 
in  a  soft  state.— H.  C.  R.] 

*  Tliis  pl:ice  seems  to  be  mentioned 
in  the  tribute  paid  to  Thothmes  III.  at 
Kamak,  from  Nineveh,  Shinar,  Meso- 
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180.  The  city  is  divided  into  two  portions  by  the  river  which 
runs  through  the  midst  of  it.  This  river  is  the  Euphrates,  a 
broad,  deep,  swift  stream,  which  rises  in  Armenia,  and  empties 
itself  into  the  Erythraean  sea.  The  city  wall  is  brought  down 
on  both  sides  to  the  edge  of  the  stream :  thence,  from  the 
comers  of  the  wall,  there  is  carried  along  each  bank  of  the  river 
a  fence  of  burnt  bricks.  The  houses  are  mostly  three  and  four 
stories  high  ;  the  streets  all  ruii  in  straight  lines,  not  only  those 
parallel  to  the  river,  but  also  the  cross  streets  which  lead  down 
to  the  water-side.  At  the  river  end  of  these  cross  streets  are  low 
gates  in  the  fence  that  skirts  the  stream,  which  are,  like  the 
great  gates  in  the  outer  wall,  of  brass,  and  open  on  the  water. 

181.  The  outer  wall  is  the  main  defence  of  the  city.  There 
is,  however,  a  second  inner  wall,  of  less  thickness  than  the  first, 
but  very  little  inferior  to  it  in  strength.^  The  centre  of  each 
division  of  the  town  was  occupied  by  a  fortress.  In  the  one 
stood  the  palace  of  the  kings,^  surrounded  by  a  wail  of  great 


potamia,  and  Babel,  8cc,,  under  the 
name  of  *' Isty*  the  chief  of  which 
brought  2040  minae  of  bitumen,  which 
la  called  sift,  answering  to  ziftCf  its 
modem  name  in  those  parts,  aa  Rich 
says.  In  Egyptian  Arabic  zifte  (like 
the  Hebrew  zift^  Exod.  ii.  H)  means 
pitch,  bitumen  (sift),  and  incense  also. 
(See  Birch's  letter  in  Otia  iEgyptiaca, 
p.  80.  etc.).— [G.  W.] 

Is  is  indubitably  the  modem  Hit, 
where  the  bitumen  is  still  abundant. 
The  following  quaint  description  is  given 
by  an  old  traveller: — 

'*  Having  spent  three  days  and  better, 
from  the  ruins  of  Old  Babylon  we  came 
unto  a  town  called  Ait,  inhabited  only 
by  Arabians,  but  very  ruinous.  Near 
unto  which  town  is  a  valley  of  pitch 
very  marvellous  to  behold,  and  a  thing 
almost  incredible,  wherein  are  many 
springs  throwing  out  abundantly  a  kind 
of  black  substance,  like  unto  tar  and 
pitch,  which  serveth  all  the  countries 
thereabouts  to  make  staunch  their  barks 
and  boats,  every  one  of  which  springs 
maketh  a  noise  like  a  smith's  forge  in 
puffing  and  blowing  out  the  matter, 
which  never  ceaseth  night  nor  day,  and 
the  noise  is  heard  a  mile  off,  swallowing 
up  all  weighty  things  that  come  ui)on  it. 
The  Moors  call  it  *  the  mouth  of  hell.' " 
(Collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels  from 
the  Library  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford.  2  vols. 
London,  1745.    Vol.  ii.  p.  752.) 

[The  name  of  this  place  was  originally 


/Ai,  or,  with  a  distinctive  epithet  at- 
tached, Ihidtikira,  meaning  "the  bitu- 
men spring."  In  the  Is  of  Herodotus 
we  have  I  hi  with  a  Greek  nominatival 
ending.  The  same  place  is  probably 
indicated  in  Ezra  viii.  15,  21,  31,  where 
we  have  the  Hebrew  orthography  of 
KiriM,  or,  in  the  English  version,  Ahava. 
Isidore  of  Charax  writes  the.  name  as 
*Ac(toAis  in  his  Parthian  stations  (p.  5). 
Ptolemy  has  'UiKdpa  (v.  20),  and  the 
Talmud  KTiTlKM^  {Ihidakira)  aa  the 
most  northerly  town  of  Babylonia. 
Zosimus  also  writes  Adxipa  (iii.  p.  1 65), 
and  Ammianus,  Diacira  (xxiv.  2).  Hit 
is  probably  the  same  name  with  a  femi- 
nine ending. — H.  C.  R.] 

*  The  "inner  wall"  here  mentioned 
may  have  been  the  wall  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's new  city — the  **  inner  city  "  of 
Berosus  (Fr.  14)— which  lay  entirely 
within  the  ancient  cii*cuit,  and  had  a 
circumference  of  16,000  ammas  or  44 
stades. — See  note  •  on  ch.  178. 

'  This  is  the  mass  or  mound  still 
called  the  Kasr  or  Palace,  "  a  square  of 
700  yards  in  length  and  breadth."  (Rich, 
First  Memoir,  p.  22.)  It  is  an  immense 
pile  of  briclcvvork,  chiefly  of  the  finest 
kind.  On  it  stand  some  remarkable 
ruins  to  which  the  name  Kasr  is  specially 
applied.  Its  single  ti*ee  which  Ricn 
thought  strange  to  the  country,  and  a 
remnant  of  the  hanging-gardens  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  still  grows  on  one  of 
the  ridges,  but  is  not  found  to  de«erve 
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strength  and  size :  in  the  other  was  the  sacred  precinct  of  Jupiter 
Belus,*  a  square  enclosure  two  furlongs  each  way,  with  gates  of 
solid  bi*ass  ;  which  was  also  remaining  in  my  time.  In  the 
middle  of  the  precinct  there  was  a  tower  of  solid  masonry,  a 
furlong  in  length  and  breadth,  upon  which  was  raised  a  second 
tower,  and  on  that  a  third,  and  so  on  up  to  eight.  The  ascent 
to  the  top  is  on  the  outside,  by  a  path  which  winds  round  all  the 
towers.  When  one  is  about  half-way  up,  one  finds  a  resting- 
place  and  seats,  where  persons  are  wont  to  sit  some  time  on 
their  way  to  the  summit.  On  the  topmost  tower  there  is  a 
spacious  temple,  and  inside  the  temple  stands  a  couch  of  imusual 
size,  richly  adorned,  with  a  golden  table  by  its  side.  There  is 
no  statue  of  any  kind  set  up  in  the  place,  nor  is  the  chamber 
occupied  of  nights  by  any  one  but  a  single  native  woman,  who, 
as  the  Chaldaeans,  the  priests  of  this  god,*  affirm,  is  chosen  for 
himself  by  the  deity  out  of  all  the  women  of  the  land. 


the  attention  bestowed  on  it,  since  it 
is  of  a  kind  very  oommon  in  the  valley 
of  the  Euphrates. 

[There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  of 
the  identity  of  the  ruins  of  the  Kasr 
with  the  great  palace  of  Babylon  noticed 
by  Herodotus,  and  described  at  more 
length  by  Josephus  from  Berosus  (contr. 
Ap.  i.  19),  because  seveiul  slabs  belong- 
ing to  the  original  building  have  been 
found  there  which  bear  inscriptions 
commemorative  of  the  building  of  the 
palace  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  For  a  full 
explanation  of  the  subject,  see  the 
Essay  appended  to  Book,  iii.,  "  On  the 
Topography  of  Babylon."— H.  C.  R.] 

*  The  Babylonian  worship  of  Bel  is 
well  known  to  us  from  Scripture  (Isaiah 
zlvi.  1 ;  Jerem.  1.  2 ;  Apoc.  Dan.  xii. 
16).  There  is  little  doubt  that  he  was 
(at  least  in  the  later  times),  the  re- 
cognised head  of  the  Babylonian  Pan- 
theon, and  therefore  properly  identified 
by  the  Greeks  with  their  Zeus  or  Jupi- 
ter. (Compare  the  expressions  Jupiter 
Amman,  Jupiter  Papias,  8cc.)  It  has 
been  usual  to  suppose  that  Bel  and 
Baal  are  the  same  word,  and  there- 
fore that  the  word  Bel  means  simply 
**  Lord."  But  this  is  very  tmcertain. 
Bel  is  72(  in  the  original,  while  Baal  is 
?y2l.     These  inay  be  distinct  roots. 

{There  are  some  points  of  consider- 
e  difficulty  connected  with  the  wor- 
Khip  of  Bel  at  Babylon.  In  the  inscrip- 
tions of  Nebuchadnezzar,  for  instance. 


the  name  of  Bel,  as  a  distinct  divinity, 
hardly  ever  occurs.  The  great  temple 
of  Babylon  is  consecrated  to  Merodach, 
and  that  god  is  the  tutelar  divinity  of 
the  city.  In  the  Assyrian  inscriptions, 
however,  Bel  is  associated  with  Babylon. 
Pul  and  Tiglath-Pileser  both  sacrificed 
to  him  irt  that  city  as  the  supreme  local 
deity,  and  Sargon  expressly  calls  Baby- 
lon "the  dwelling-place  of  Bel."  At 
a  still  earlier  period,  that  is,  under  the 
old  Chaldffian  Empire,  Niffer  was  the 
chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Bel,  and 
the  city  was  named  after  him,  an  expla- 
nation being  thus  afforded  of  the  many 
traditions  which  point  to  Niffer,  or  the 
city  of  Belus  (Calneh  of  Genesis),  as 
the  primitive  capital  of  Chaldsa.  It 
may  be  presumed  from  many  notices, 
both  in  sacred  and  profane  history,  that 
the  worship  of  Bel  again  superseded 
that  of  Merodach  at  Babylon  under  the 
Achsemenian  princes.  See  the  Essay 
on  the  Religion  of  the  Assyrians  and 
Babylonians.— H.  C.  R.] 

•  Ctesias  appears  to  have  agreed  with 
Herodotus  in  this  statement.  Diodorus, 
whose  Assyrian  history  seems  to  have 
been  entirely  taken  from  Ctesias,  com- 
pares the  Chaldamns  of  Babylonia  with 
the  priests  of  Egypt  (ii.  29).  And  it  is 
unquestionable  that  at  the  time  of 
Alexander's  conquests  the  Chaldeeans 
were  a  priest-caste.  Yet  originally  the 
appellation  seems  to  have  been  ethnic. 

[It  is  only  recently  that  the  darkness 
which  has  so  long  enveloped  the  history 
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182.  They  also  declare — but  I  for  my  part  do  not  credit  it — 
that  the  god  comes  down  in  person  into  this  chamber,  and  sleeps 
upon  the  couch.  This  is  like  the  story  told  by  the  Egyptians  of 
what  takes  place  in  their  city  of  Thebes,^  where  a  woman  always 
passes  the  night  in  the  temple  of  the  Theban  Jupiter.'  In  each 
case  the  woman  is  said  to  be  debarred  all  intercourse  with  men. 
It  is  also  like  the  custom  of  Patara,  in  Lycia,  where  the  priestess 
who  delivers  the  oracles,  during  the  time  that  she  is  so  em- 
ployed— for  at  Patara  there  is  not  always  an  oracle,^ — ^is  shut  up 
in  the  temple  every  night. 


of  the  Chaldacans  has  been  cleared  up, 
but  we  are  now  able  to  present  a  tole- 
rably clear  account  of  them.  The  Chal- 
dscaus  then  appear  to  have  been  a  branch 
of  the  great  Hamite  race  of  Akkmf,  which 
inhabited  Babylonia  from  the  earliest 
times.  With  this  race  originated  the 
art  of  writing,  the  building  of  cities, 
the  institution  of  a  religious  system, 
and  the  cultivation  of  all  science,  and 
of  astronomy  in  particular.  The  lan- 
guage of  these  Akkad  presents  perhaps 
through  its  vocabulary  affinities  with 
the  Afiican  dialects  on  the  one  side, 
and  through  its  construction  with  the 
Turanian,  or  those  of  High  Asia,  on  the 
other.  It  stands  indeed  somewhat  in 
the  same  relation  as  the  Egyptian  to  the 
Semitic  languages,  belonging  as  it  would 
seem  to  the  great  parent  stock  from 
which  the  trunk-stream  of  the  Semitic 
tongues  also  sprung,  before  there  was  a 
ramification  of  Semitic  dialects,  and 
before  Semitism  even  bad  become  sub- 
ject to  its  peculiar  organisation  and 
developments.  In  this  primitive  Akka- 
dian tongue,  which  I  have  been  accus- 
tomed generally  to  denominate  Scythic 
from  its  near  connexion  with  the  Scythic 
dialect  of  Persia,  were  preserved  all  the 
scientific  treatises  known  to  the  Baby- 
lonians, long  after  the  Semitic  element 
had  become  predominant  in  the  land — 
it  was  in  fact  the  language  of  science 
in  the  East,  as  the  Latin  was  in  Europe 
during  the  middle  ages.  When  Semitic 
tribes  established  an  empire  in  Assyria 
in  the  13th  century  B.C.  they  adopted 
the  alphabet  of  the  Akkad,  and  with 
certain  modifications  applied  it  to  their 
own  language  ;  but  during  the  seven 
centuries  which  followed  of  Semitic 
dominion  at  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  this 
Assyrian  language  was  merely  used  for 
historical  records  and  official  documents. 
The  mythological,  astronomical,  and 
other  scientific  tablets  found  at  Nineveh 


are  exclusively  in  the  Akkadian  lan- 
guage, and  are  thus  shown  to  belong 
to  a  priest-class,  exactly  answering  to 
the  Chaldaians  of  profane  history  and 
of  the  book  of  Daniel.  We  thus  see 
how  it  is  that  the  Chaldseans  (taken 
generally  for  the  Ahhad)9XQ  spoken  of 
in  the  prophetical  books  of  Scripture 
as  composing  the  armies  of  the  Semitic 
kings  of  Babylon  and  as  the  general 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  while  in 
other  authorities  they  are  distinguished 
as  philosophers,  astronomers,  and  magi- 
cians, as,  in  fact,  the  special  depositaries 
of  science.  It  may  further  be  inferred 
that  these  Chaldaean  Akkad  descended 
into  Babylonia  in  very  remote  times 
from  the  Kurdish  mountains,  for  in  the 
inscriptions  of  Sargon  the  geographical 
name  of  Akkad  is  sometimes  applied  to 
the  mountains  instead  of  the  vernacular 
title  of  Variirat  or  Ararat — an  excellent 
illustration  being  thus  afforded  of  the 
notices  of  Chaldseans  in  this  quarter  by 
80  many  of  the  Greek  historians  and 
geographers.  This  subject  is  further 
examined  in  Essay  iii.,  appended  to 
Book  vii. 

^  This  fable  of  the  god  coming  per- 
sonally into  his  temple  was  contrary  to 
the  Egyptian  belief  in  the  nature  of  the 
gods.  It  was  only  a  figurative  expres- 
sion, similar  to  that  of  the  Jews,  who 
speak  of  God  visiting  and  dwelling  in 
his  holy  hill,  and  not  intended  to  be 
taken  literally.  (Of  the  women  in  the 
service  of  Amun,  see  note  on  Book  ii. 
ch.  ao.)-[G.  W.] 

*  The  Theban  Jupiter,  or  god  wor- 
shipped as  the  Supreme  Being  in  the 
city  of  Thebes,  was  Ammon  (Amun). 
Herodotus  says  the  Thehim  rather  than 
the  Egyptian  Jupiter,  because  various 
gods  were  worshipped  in  various  parts  of 
Egypt  as  supreme :  Khem  at  Chemmis, 
Phtha  at  Memphis,  Ba  at  Heliopolis.  &c. 

'  Patara  lay  on  the  shore,  a  little  to 
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183.  Below,  in  the  same  precinct,  there  is  a  second  temple,  in 
which  is  a  sitting  figure  of  Jupiter,  all  of  gold.  Before  the 
figure  stands  a  large  golden  table,  and  the  throne  whereon  it 
sits,  and  the  base  on  which  the  throne  is  placed,  are  likewise  of 
gold.  The  ChaldsBans  told  me  that  all  the  gold  together  was 
eight  hundred  talents'  weight.  Outside  the  temple  are  two 
altars,  one  of  solid  gold,  on  which  it  is  only  lawful  to  offer  suck- 
lings ;  the  other  a  common  altar,  bu,t  of  great  size,  on  which  the 
full-grown  animals  are  sacrificed.  It  is  also  on  the  great  altar 
that  the  Chaldseans  bum  the  frankincense,  which  is  offered  to 
the  amount  of  a  thousand  talents'  weight,  every  year,  at  the 
festival  of  the  God.  In  the  time  of  Cyrus  there  was  hkewise  in 
this  temple  a  figure  of  a  man,  twelve  cubits  high,  entirely  of 
solid  gold.  I  myself  did  not  see  this  figure,  but  I  relate  what 
the  Chaldaeans  report  concerning  it.  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystas- 
pes,  plotted  to  carry  the  statue  off,  but  had  not  the  hardihood 
to  lay  his  hands  ypon  it  Xerxes,  however,  the  son  of  Darius, 
kiUed  the  priest  who  forbade  him  to  move  the  statue,  and  took 
it  away.*  Besides  the  ornaments  which  I  have  mentioned,  there 
are  a  large  number  of  private  offerings  in  this  holy  precinct.* 


the  east  of  the  Xanthus  (Strabo  xiv. 
p.  951;  Ptol.  V.  3).  Scylax  (Peripl. 
p.  93)  seems  to  place  it  some  distance 
up  the  stream,  but  his  text  is  probably 
corrupt  in  this  place.  The  site  is  fixed 
with  certainty  by  ruins  and  inscriptions 
(Beaufort's  Karamania,  p.  5;  Ionian 
Antiq.  vol.  iii.  p.  85 ;  Fellows's  Lycia, 
p.  416  to  p.  419),  and  the  name  still 
adheres  to  the  place. 

According  to  Servius  (ad  Mn.  iv.  143) 
Apollo  delivered  oracles  here  during  the 
six  winter  months,  while  during  the  six 
summer  months  he  gave  responses  at 
Delos.     Compare  Hor.  Od.  iii.  4,  64. 

*  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this 
was  done  by  Xerxes  after  the  revolt  of 
Babylon,  of  which  Ctesias  speaks  (£xc. 
Pers.  §  22).  Arrian  relates  that  Xerxes 
not  only  plundered  but  destroyed  the 
temple  on  his  return  from  Greece  (vii. 
17;  comp.  Strab.  xvl  p.  1049).  It  is 
likely  that  the  revolt  was  connected 
with  the  disasters  of  the  Grecian  expe- 
dition, and  that  Xerxes,  on  taking  the 
city,  maltreated  the  priests,  plundered 
the  temple,  and  diminished  its  strength 
as  a  fortress,  to  which  purpose  it  may 
have  been  turned  during  the  siege.  But 
the  Kwr4eKw^(v  of  Arrian  is  too  strong 
a  word.  It  may  be  remarked  that  Strabo 
uses  the  milder  term  Kcerimraafv. 

VOL.  I. 


*  The  great  temple  of  Babylon,  re- 
garding which  the  Greeks  have  left  so 
many  notices,  is  beyond  all  doubt  to  be 
identified  with  the  enormous  mound 
which  is  named  Mnjellibifi  by  Rich,  but 
to  which  the  Arabs  universally  apply 
the  title  of  BdbU.  In  the  description, 
however,  which  Herodotus  gives  of  this 
famous  building  he  would  seem  to  have 
blended  architectural  details  which  ap- 
plied in  reality  to  two  different  sites;  his 
measiu^ment  of  a  stade  square  answering 
pretty  well  to  the  circumference  of  Babil, 
and  his  notices  also  of  the  chapels  and 
altars  of  the  god  being  in  close  agree- 
ment with  the  accounts  preserved  in  the 
inscriptions  of  Nebuchadnezzar  of  the 
high  place  of  Merodach  at  Babylon; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  elevation 
of  seven  stages  one  above  the  other,  and 
the  construction  of  a  shrine  for  the  di- 
vinity at  the  summit  of  the  pile,  must 
necessarily  refer  to  the  temple  of  the 
Planets  of  the  Seven  Spheres  at  Bor- 
sippa,  now  represented  by  the  ruins  of 
Birs-Nimrud.  A  full  account  of  both  of 
these  temples  is  given  from  the  Cunei- 
form Inscriptions  at  the  close  of  Book 
iii.,  "  On  the  Topography  of  Babylon," 
to  which  accordingly  the  reader  is  re- 
fened.— [H.  0.  RJ 
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258  SOVEREIGNS  OF  BABYLON— SEMIRAMIS.  Book  I. 

184.  Many  sovereigns  have  ruled  over  this  city  of  Babylon, 
and  lent  their  aid  to  the  building  of  its  walls  and  the  adornment 
of  its  temples,  of  whom  I  shall  make  mention  in  my  Assyrian 
history.  Among  them  two  were  women.  Of  these,  the  earlier, 
called  Semiramis,  held  the  throne  five  generations  before  the 
later  princess.**  She  raised  certain  embankments  well  worthy  of 
inspection,  in  the  plain  near  Babylon,  to  control  the  river,  which, 
till  then,  used  to  overflow,  and  flood  the  whole  country  roimd 
about 

185.  The  later  of  the  two  queens,  whose  name  was  Nitocris,  a 
wiser  princess  than  her  predecessor,  not  only  left  behind  her,  as 
memorials  of  her  occupancy  of  the  throne,  the  works  which  I 
shall  presently  describe,  but  also,  observing  the  great  power  and 
restless  enterprise  of  the  Medes,  who  had  taken  so  large  a 
number  of  cities,  and  among  them  Nineveh,  and  expecting  to  be 
attacked  in  her  turn,  made  all  possible  exertions  to  increase  the 
defences  of  her  empire.  And  first,  whereas  the  river  Euphrates, 
which  traverses  the  city,  ran  formerly  with  a  straight  course  to 
Babylon,  she,  by  certain  excavations  which  she  made  at  some 
distance  up  the  stream,  rendered  it  so  winding  that  it  comes 
three  several  times  in  sight  of  the  same  village,  a  village  in 
Assyria,  which  is  called  Ardericca ;  ^  and  to  this  day,  they  who 
would  go  from  our  sea  to  Babylon,  on  descending  to  the  river 
touch  three  times,  and  on  three  different  days,  at  this  very  place. 
She  also  made  an  embankment  along  each  side  of  the  Euphrates, 
wonderful  both  for  breadth  and  height,  and  dug  a  basin  for  a 
lake  a  great  way  above  Babylon,  close  alongside  of  the  stream, 
which  was  sunk  everywhere  to  the  point  where  they  came  to 
water,  and  was  of  such  breadth  that  tiie  whole  circuit  measured 
four  hundred  and  twenty  furlongs.  The  soil  dug  out  of  this 
basin  was  made  use  of  in  the  embankments  along  the  waterside. 
When  the  excavation  was  finished,  she  had  stones  brought,  and 
bordered  with  them  the  entire  margin  of  the  reservoir.  These 
two  things  were  done,  the  river  made  to  wind,  and  the  lake 
excavated^  that  the  stream  might  be  slacker  by  reason  of  the 


®  Scaliger  proposed  to  read  **)f/fy  gene-         '  Ardericca  is  probably  the  modem 

rations  "  instead  of  "  five."  Vitnnga  sug-  Akkerkuf,  which  was  on  the  line  of  the 

gested  "fifteen."  Both  wished  to  identity  original  Nahr  Malcha,  or  Royal  River, 

the  Semiramis  of  Herodotus  with  that  of  a  canal  made  for  purposes  of  irrigation. 

Ctesias.    But  they  are  two  entirely  dis-  No  such  cuttings  as  those  here  described 

tinct  personages.     See   the  Essays  ap-  by  Herodotus  can  ever  have  existed. — 

pended  to  this  volume,  Essay  viii.,  *'  On  [H.  C.  R.] 
the  History  of  the  later  Babylonians." 
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number  of  curves,  and  the  voyage  be  rendered  circuitous,  and 
that  at  the  end  of  the  voyage  it  might  be  necessaiy  to  skirt  the 
lake  and  so  make  a  long  round.  All  these  works  were  on  that 
side  of  Babylon  where  the  passes  lay,  and  the  roads  into  Media 
were  the  straightest,  and  the  aim  of  the  queen  in  making  them 
was  to  prevent  the  Modes  from  holding  intercourse  with  the 
Babylonians,  and  so  to  keep  them  in  ignorance  of  her  affairs. 

186.  While  the  soil  from  the  excavation  was  being  thus  used 
for  the  defence  of  the  city,  Nitocris  engaged  also  in  another 
undertaking,  a  mere  by-work  compared  with  those  we  have 
abeady  mentioned.  The  city,  as  I  said,  was  divided  by  the  river 
into  two  distinct  portions.  Under  the  former  kings,  if  a  man 
wanted  to  pass  from  one  of  these  divisions  to  the  other,  he  had 
to  cross  in  a  boat ;  which  must,  it  seems  to  me,  have  been  very 
troublesome.  Accordingly,  while  she  was  digging  the  lake, 
Nitocris  bethought  herself  of  turning  it  to  a  juse  whieJi  should  at 
once  remove  this  inconvenience,  and  enable  her  to  leave  another 
monument  of  her  reign  over  Babylon.  She  gave  orders  for  the 
hewing  of  immense  blocks  of  stone,  and  when  they  were  ready 
and  the  basin  was  excavated,  she  turned  the  entire  stream  of 
the  Euphrates  into  the  cutting,  and  thus  for  a  time,  while  the 
basin  was  filling,  the  natural  channel  of  the  river  was  left  dry. 
Forthwith  she  set  to  work,  and  in  the  first  place  lined  the  banks 
of  the  stream  within  the  city  with  quays  of  burnt  brick,  and  also 
bricked  the  landing-places  opposite  the  river-gates,  adopting 
throughout  the  same  fashion  of  brickwork  which  had  been  used 
in  the  town  wall ;  after  which,  with  the  materials  which  had 
been  prepared,  she  built,  as  near  the  middle  of  the  town  as 
possible,  a  stone  bridge,  the  blocks  whereof  were  boimd  together 
with  iron  and  lead.  In  the  daytime  square  wooden  platforms 
were  laid  along  from  pier  to  pier,  on  which  the  inhabitants 
crossed  the  stream ;  but  at  night  they  were  withdrawn,  to  pre- 
vent people  passing  fix)m  side  to  side  in  the  dark  to  commit 
robberies.  When  the  river  had  filled  the  cutting,  and  the  bridge 
was  finished,  the  Euphrates  was  turned  back  again  into  its  ancient 
bed ;  and  thus  the  basin,  transformed  suddenly  into  a  lake,  was 
seen  to  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  made,  and  the  inha- 
bitants, by  help  of  the  basin,  obtained  the  advantage  of  a  bridge. 

187.  It  was  this  same  princess  by  whom  a  remarkable  decep- 
tion was  planned.  She  had  her  tomb  constructed  in  the  upper 
part  of  one  of  the  principal  gateways  of  the  city,  high  above  the 
heads  of  the  passers  by,  with  this  inscription  cut  upon  iU — "  If 

s  2 
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there  be  one  among  my  successors  on  the  throne  of  Babylon 
who  is  in  want  of  treasure,  let  him  open  my  tomb,  and  take  as 
much  as  he  chooses, — not,  however,  unless  he  be  truly  in  want, 
for  it  will  not  be  for  his  good."  This  tomb  continued  untouched 
until  Darius  came  to  the  kingdom.  To  him  it  seemed  a  mon- 
strous thing  that  he  should  be  unable  to  use  one  of  the  gates  of 
the  town,  and  that  a  sum  of  money  should  be  lying  idle,  and 
moreover  inviting  his  grasp,  and  he  not  seize  upon  it.  Now  he 
could  not  use  the  gate  because,  as  he  drove  through,  the  dead 
body  would  have  been  over  his  head.  Accordingly  he  opened 
the  tomb  ;  but  instead  of  money,  found  only  the  dead  body,  and 
a  writing  which  said — "  Hadst  thou  not  been  insatiate  of  pelf, 
and  careless  how  thou  gottest  it,  thou  wouldst  not  have  broken 
open  the  sepulchres  of  the  dead." 

188.  The  expedition  of  Cyrus  was  undertaken  against  the  son 
of  this  princess,  who  bore  the  same  name  £is  his  father  Laby- 
netus,^  and  was  king  of  the  Assyrians.  The  Great  King,  when 
he  goes  to  the  wars,  is  always  supplied  with  provisions  carefully 
prepared  at  home,  and  with  cattle  of  his  own.  Water  too  fix)m 
the  river  Choaspes,  which  flows  by  Susa,^  is  taken  with  him  for 
his  drink,  as  that  is  the  only  water  which  the  kings  of  Persia 
taste.^  Wherever  he  travels,  he  is  attended  by  a  number  of 
four-wheeled  cars  drawn  by  mules,  in  which  the  Choaspes  water, 
ready  boiled  for  use,  and  stored  in  flagons  of  silver,  is  moved 
with  him  from  place  to  place. 

189.  Cyrus  on  his  way  to  Babylon  came  to  the  banks  of  the 
Gyndes,^   a    stream   which,  rising   in    the    Matienian    moun- 


•♦   Herodotus   probably  regsuxis  this  mentions  both  names.    But  these  two 

Labynetus  as  the  son  of  the  king  men-  writers  are  probably  mistjJcen  in  re- 

tioned  in  chap.  74.  garding  the   Eulasus  and  Choaspes  as 

9  For  a  description  of  the  situation  different  rivers.    The  tenn  Eulacus  (Ulai 

and  present  state  of  Susa,  see  note  on  of  Daniel)  seems  to  have  been  applied 

Book  iii.  ch.  68.     There  is  no  doubt  to  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Kerkhah, 

that  the  Choaspes  is  the  modern  Kerkhah,  which,  leaving  the  main  stream  at  Pai- 

(See  Journal  of  the  Geograph.  Soc,  vol.  /*»*/,  joined  the  Shapur,  and  flowed  into 

ix.,part  i.  pp.  88,  89.)  the  Karun  at  Ahtmz.    (See  Loftus,  Chal- 

1    This   statement   of    Herodotus  is  daea  and  Susiana,   pp.   424-430.)    The 

echoed  by  various  writers  (Plutarch,  de  water  of  both  the  Karun  and  the  Kerkhah 

ExU.   vol.   it.   p.   601,    D;   Athenaeus,  is  said  at  the  present  day  to  be  exceUent, 

Deipnosoph.  ii.  23,  p.  171;  Solinus,  Po-  and  the  natives  vaunt  the  superiority  of 

lyhist.  xli.  p.  83;  Eustath.  ad  Dionys.  these  two  rivers  over  all  other  streams  or 

Perieg.  1 073,  &c.).  Some  add  to  it,  that  springs  in  the  world  (Joiunal  of  Qeogr. 

no  one  but  the  king  (Solin.  I.  s.  c),  or  Society,  vol.  ix.  part  i.  p.  89). 

no  one  but  the  king  and  his  eldest  son  «    The  Gyndes  is   undoubtedly  the 

(Agathoclee,  Fr.   5),  might  drink  the  Dit/dlah,  since,  -r  firstly,  —  there  is  no 

Choaspes  water..   What  most  say  of  tiie  other  navujable  stream  after  the  lower 

Choaspes,  Strabo  reports  of  the  Euloous  Zab  on  the  road  between  Sardis  and 

(xv.  p.  1043),  and  Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxi.  3)  Susa  (vide  infra,  v.  52);  and  secondly. 
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tains,^  runs  through  the  country  of  the  Dardanians,*  and  empties 
itself  into  the  river  Tigria  The  Tigris,  after  receiving  the  Gyndes, 
flows  on  by  the  city  of  Opis/  and  discharges  its  waters  into  the 
ErythrsBan  sea.  When  Cyrus  reached  this  stream,  which  could 
only  be  passed  in  boats,  one  of  the  sacred  white  horses  accom- 
panying his  march,  full  of  spirit  and  high  mettle,  walked  into 
the  water,  and  tried  to  cross  by  himself;  but  the  current  seized 
him,  swept  him  along  with  it,  and  drowned  him  in  its  depths. 
Cyrus,  enraged  at  the  insolence  of  the  river,  threatened  so  to 
break,  its  strength  that  in  future  even  women  should  cross  it 
easily  without  wetting  their  knees.  Accordin^y  he  put  off  for 
a  time  his  attack  on  Babylon,  and,  dividing  his  army  into  two 


no  other  river  of  any  consequence  could 
have  to  be  crossed  between  the  moun- 
tains and  the  Tigris  on  the  march  from 
Agbatana  to  Babylon.  Were  it  not  for 
these  circumstances  the  river  Gangir, 
which  is  actually  divided  at  Mendaili 
into  a  multitude  of  petty  streams,  and 
complete! V  absorbed  in  irrigatiou,  might 
seem  to  nave  a  better  claim  (Jour,  of 
Geogr.  Soc.  ut  sup.  p.  46). 

'  These  Matieni  are  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  Matieni  of  Asia  Minor, 
who  may  have  been  of  the  same  race 
(query,  Modes  ?  the  d  of  Mada  passing 
into  /,  as  in  Sauro-m<i/a?),  but  were  a 
distinct  people.  Herodotus  seems  to 
assign  to  these  Matieni  the  whole  of  the 
mountain  range  &om  the  sources  of  the 
Diy^ah  near  Ramadan  to  those  of  the 
Ai-iis  (Araxes)  near  Erzeroum  in  Upper 
Armenia  (vide  infr^,  ch.  2uii). 

[The  term  Matieni  may  perhaps  be  a 
mere  generic  word  for  "  people."  The 
Babylonian  word,  at  any  rate,  which  is 
used  for  a  country  may  be  read  as  imitH 
in  the  singular,  and  matiya  or  matein  in 
the  plural,  being  in  fact  identical  with 
the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  nD.-H.C.R.] 

*  No  other  writer  mentions  Darda- 
nians  in  these  parts.  It  has  been  pro- 
posed to  read  8ict  Aapo^wv,— 8i*  *ApjU€* 
y(wv,— and  8tA  Aapv4Mv.  The  only  va- 
rious reading  in  the  MSS.  favours  the 
last  emendation.  It  is  8iap8aW«v,  which 
has  all  the  letters  of  Siit  ^apviw  with  a 
single  dislocation.  The  ruins  of  Dameh 
still  exist  on  the  banks  of  the  Zamac^n 
before  it  joins  th^  Diy^lah,  and  before 
the  united  rivers  issue  from  the  moun- 
tains into  the  plain  of  SliaJirizur, 

[It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that 
Danwh  has  not  been  a  place  of  any  con- 
sequence either  in  the  ancient  or  modem 
geography  of  the  country.  It  was  merely 


selected  by  the  Kurdish  emirs  for  their 
residence  about  five  centuries  back  on 
account  of  the  strength  of  the  position. 
Aapidytoi  may  very  well  mean  "  the 
holders  of  the  passes,'*  and  thus  exactly 
apply  to  the  tribes  along  the  banks  of 
the  upper  /W.vaA*/'.— H.C.R.] 

^  This  is  the  plain  meaning  of  Hero- 
dotus, who  has  therefore  been  accused 
of  ignorance  by  Kennell  (Geography  of 
Herod.  §  9,  p.  2i)2).  But  the  situation 
of  Opis  is  uncertain.  Strabo,  by  calling 
it  an  emporium  (xvi.  p.  1051)  might 
lead  us  to  imagine  that  its  position  was 
low  down  the  river.  Xenophon's  narra- 
tive (Anab.  ii.  iv.  13-25),  it  must  be 
granted,  makes  this  impossible.  Still, 
however,  Opis  may  have  been  a  little 
below  the  junction  of  the  Diyalah  with 
the  Tigris,  or  at  the  point  of  confluence. 

[If  we  remember  that  Xenophon's 
Median  Wall  is  the  enceinte  of  Babylon, 
and  that  the  Greeks  crossed  the  Tigris 
at  Sittace,  which  waa  on  the  road  from 
Babylon  to  Susa,  we  can  hardly  fail  of 
identifying  the  DiydUih  with  the  rhyscus 
of  Xenophon  (Anab.  ii.  iv.  25),  and  thus 
recognising  Opis  in  the  ruins  of  Khafujt\ 
neap  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers. 
The  name  of  Physcus  probably  comes 
from  Hupuskaythe  title  in  the  inscriptions 
of  the  district  of  Suiifrumieh,  through 
which  the  Diy&lah  flows.  In  the  name 
of  Opis  we  have  perhaps  a  Greek  nomi- 
natival ending  as  in  Is.  The  cuneiform 
orthography^  is  //'//>i//a,  and  I  rather 
think  that  Khafaji  ig  a  mere  corruption 
of  the  original  name.  The  name  of  Sit- 
tac^,  or,  more  properly,  pHittace,  seems 
to  be  written  in  the  inscriptions  as  Put- 
sita,  without  the  Scythic  guttural  termi- 
nation. It  must  have  been  situated  at 
least  as  low  down  the  Tigris  as  the  mo- 
dem fort  of  the  Zobeid  chief.— H.C.R] 
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ADVANCE  OF  CYRUS. 


Book  I. 


parts,  he  marked  out  by  ropes  one  hundred  and  eighty  trenches 
on  each  side  of  the  Gyndes,  leading  off  from  it  in  all  directions, 
and  setting  his  army  to  dig,  some  on  one  side  of  the  river,  some 
on  the  other,  he  accomplished  his  threat  by  the  aid  of  so  great  a 
number  of  hands,  but  not  without  losing  thereby  the  whole 
summer  season. 

190.  H&ving,  however,  thus  wreaked  his  vengeance  on  the 
Gyndes,*  by  dispersing  it  through  three  hundred  and  sixty 
channels,  Cyrus,  with  the  first  approach  of  the  ensuing  spring, 
marched  forward  against  Babylon.    The  Babylonians,  encamped 


•  RenneU  eensibly  remarks  (p.  202) 
that  the  atory  of  Cyrus's  dividing  the 
Gyndes  is  a  very  childish,  one,  in  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  told.  He  supposes 
that  the  river  was  swoUen,  and  that  the 
sole  object  of  Cyrus  was  to  effect  the 
passage.  But  this  explanation  is  unsa- 
tisfactory. It  is  not  conceivable  that 
Cyrus  proceeded  against  Babylon  un- 
prepared for  the  passage  of  great  ri- 
vers. Boats  must  have  'abounded  on 
the  streams,  and  rafts  supported  by  in- 
flated skins,  which  were  in  constant  use 
upon  them,  as  the  Nimrud  sculptures 
show,  could  have  been  constructed  ra- 
pidly. Even  if  it  had  been  necessary  to 
divide  the  Gyndes,  in  order  to  make  it 
fordable,  there  would  have  been  no  need 
of  entirely  dispersing  it,  and  so  wasting 
a  whole  summer.  Ajid  if  this  was  the 
only  means  by  which  Cyrus  could  pass 
the  comparativelv  small  stream  of  the 
Diydlah,  how  did  he  get  across  the 
Tigris? 

If  we  accept  the  fact  of  the  dispersion, 
the  true  explanation  would  seem  to  be, 
that  Cyrus  had  already  resolved  to  at- 
tempt the  capture  of  Babylon  by  the 
means  which  he  subsequently  adopted, 
and  thought  it  necessary  to  practise  his 
army  in  the  art  of  draining  off  the  waters 
from  a  stream  of  moderate  size  before  at- 
tempting the  far  greater  work  of  making 
the  Euphrates  fordable.  He  may  not 
have  been  aware  of  the  artificial  reser- 
voir which  rendered  his  task  at  Babylon 
comparatively  easy,  or  not  have  antici- 
pated the  neglect  which  converted  a 
means  of  defence  to  the  assailed  into  a 
convenience  to  the  assailing  party. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Mr.  Grote  ac- 
cepts the  narrative  of  Herodotus  as  it 
stands,  apparently  seeing  in  it  no  im- 
probability. At  least  he  offers  no  ex- 
planation of  the  conduct  of  Cyrus  (Hist, 
of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  pp.  264,  285), 


[I  incline  to  regard  the  whole  story 
as  a  fable,  embodying  some  popular  tra- 
dition with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the 
great  hydraulic  works  on  the  Diydiah 
below  the  Hamaran  hills,  where  the 
river  has  been  dammed  across  to  raise 
the  level  of  the  water,  and  a  perfect  net- 
work of  canals  have  been  opened  out 
from  it  on  either  side.  The  principal  of 
these  canals  to  the  east,  now  named 
Betadroz  {BapdffpoB  in  Theophanes,  and 
Baraz  rud,  or  "  hog  river,"  of  th6 
Arabs),  is  apparently  of  extreme  anti- 
quity, the  stream  having  worked  itself 
a  bed  in  the  alluvial  soil  nearly  50  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  coxmtry.  There 
are  fully  360  streams  of  water  derived 
from  the  Diydiah^  including  all  the 
branch  cuts  from  the  seven  great  canals. 
If  Cyrus  did  indeed  execute  these  works, 
his  object  must  have  been  to  furnish 
means  of  irrigation  to  the  country,  and 
such  a  motive  was  scarcely  likely  to 
have  influenced  him  when  he  was  con- 
ducting a  hostile  expedition  against  Ba- 
bylon. Moreover,  if  he  marched  upon 
Babylon  by  the  high  road  leading  from 
the  Persian  mountains,  he  would  have 
had  no  occasion  to  cross  the  Diydiah  at 
all.  The  direct  route  must  have  fol- 
lowed the  left  bank  of  the  river  to 
Opis,  near  which  was  the  passage  of  the 
Tigris. 

The  name  of  the  river  Gyndes  is  pro- 
bably derived  from  the  cuneiform  Khu- 
dun,  a  city  and  district  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  adjoining  Hupuska,  which  is 
mentioned  in  the  annals  of  Sardana- 
palus.  It  is  at  any  rate  worthy  of  re- 
mark that  all  the  names  by  which  this 
river  has  been  known  in  modem  times. 
Tamer ra^  Shiman,  Nahrwan,  and  Diydiah^ 
are  those  of  cities  on  its  banks,  and  the 
same  system  of  nomenclature  may  very 
well  be  supposed  to  have  existed  in  an- 
tiquity.—H.  C.  R.] 
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without  their  walls,  awaited  his  coming.  A  battle  was  fought  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  city,  in  which  the  Babylonians  were 
defeated  by  the  Persian  king,  whereupon  they  withdrew  within 
their  defences.  Here  they  shut  themselves  up,  and  made  light 
of  his  siege,  having  laid  in  a  store  of  provisions  for  many  years 
in  preparation  against  this  attack;  for  when  they  saw  Cjrrus 
conquering  nation  after  nation,  they  were  convinced  that  he 
would  never  stop,  and  that  their  turn  would  come  at  last 

191.  Cyrus  was  now  reduced  to  great  perplexity,  as  time  went 
on  and  he  made  no  progress  against  the  place.  In  this  distress 
either  some  one  made  the  suggestion  to  him,  or  he  bethought 
himself  of  a  plan,  which  he  proceeded  to  put  in  execution.  He 
placed  a  portion  of  hia  army  at  the  point  where  the  river  enters 
the  city,  and'  another  body  at  the  back  of  the  place  where  it 
issues  forth,  with  orders  to  march  into  the  town  by  the  bed  of 
the  stream,  as  soon  as  the  water  became  shallow  enough:  he 
then  himself  drew  oflf  with  the  un  warlike  portion  of  his  host,  and 
made  for  the  place  where  Nitocris  dug  the  basin  for  the  river, 
where  he  did  exactly  what  she  had  done  formerly :  he  turned 
Ihe  Euphrates  by  a  canal  into  the  basin,^  which  was  then  a 
marsh,  on  which  the  river  sank  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
natural  bed  of  the  stream  became  fordable.  Hereupon  the 
Persians  who  had  been  left  for  the  purpose  at  Babylon  by  the 
river-side,  entered  the  stream,  which  had  now  sunJk  so  as  to 
reach  about  midway  up  a  man's  thigh,  and  thus  got  into  the 
town.  Had  the  Babylonians  been  apprised  of  what  Cyrus  was 
about,  or  had  they  noticed  their  danger,  they  would  never  have 
allowed  the  Persians  to  enter  the  city,  but  would  have  destroyed 
them  utterly ;  for  they  would  have  made  fast  all  the  street-gates 
which  gave  upon  the  river,. and  moxmting  upon  the  walls  along 
both  sides  of  the  stream,  would  so  have  caught  the  enemy  as  it 
were  in  a  trap.  But,  as  it  was,  the  Persians  came  upon  them 
by  surprise  and  so  took  the  city.  0^ving  to  the  vast  size  of  the 
place,  the  inhabitants  of  the  central  parts  (as  the  residents  at 
Babylon  declare)  long  after  the  outer  portions  of  the  town  were 
taken,  knew  nothing  of  what  had  chanced,  but  as  they  were 
engaged  in  a  festival,  continued  dancing  and  revelling  until  they 

^  Mr.  Grote  says  that  Cyrus  **  caused  into  the  same  reservoir — 4s  riip  Kl- 
another  reservoir  and  another  canal  of  /ivijK— which  was  at  the  time  a  marsh 
communication  to  be  dug,  by  means  — i  ova  ay  ?Aoy.  And  indeed,  had 
of  which  he  drew  ofiF  the  water  of  the  he  done  otherwise,  he  would  have  ex- 
Euphrates  "  (vol  iv.  p.  285).  But  He-  pended  time  and  labour  very  unneces- 
rodotus  says  that  he  turned  the  river  sarily. 
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learnt  the  capture  but  too  certainly.     Such,  then,  were  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  first  taking  of  Babylon.^ 

192.  Among  many  proofs  which  I  shall  bring  forward  of  the 
power  and  resources  of  the  Babylonians,  the  following  is  of 
special  account.  The  whole  country  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Persians,  besides  paying  a  fixed  tribute,  is  parcelled  out  into 
divisions,  which  have  to  supply  food  to  the  Great  King  and  his 
army  during  difierent  portions  of  the  year.'  Now  out  of  tlie 
twelve  months  which  go  to  a  year,  the  district  of  Babylon 
furnishes  food  during  four,  the  otlier  regions  of  Asia  during 
eight ;  by  which  it  appears  that  Assyria,  in  respect  of  resources, 
is  one-tliird  of  the  whole  of  Asia.  Of  all  the  Persian  govern- 
ments, or  satrapies  as  they  are  called  by  the  natives,^  this  is  by 
far  the  best.  When  Tritantaechmes,  son  of  Artabazus,^  held  it 
of  the  king,  it  brought  him  in  an  artaba  of  silver  every  day. 
The  artaba  is  a  Persian  measure,^  and  holds  three  choenixes 
more  than  the  madimnus  of  the  Athenians.     He  also  had, 


®  Herodotus  intends  to  contrast  this 
first  capture  with  the  second  capture  by 
Darius  Hystaspes,  of  which  he  speaks 
in  the  latter  portion  of  the  third  Book. 
We  learn,  however,  by  the  mode  of 
speech  used,  that  he  was  not  aware  of 
any  former  occasion  on  which  the  dty 
of  Babylon  had  been  taken  by  an  enemy. 

®  See  the  Essay  appended  to  Book  iii., 
"  On  the  Persian  System  of  Adminis- 
tration and  Government." 

*  The  native  orthography  of  the  word, 
which  the  Greeks  wrote  (raTodvriSy  is 
* '  khshatrapd."  It  is  found  twice  in  the 
Behistun  inscription  (Col.  iii.  1.  14  and 
1.  55).  The  etymology  has  been  much 
disputed  (see  Gesen.  Hebr.  Lex.  p.  41. 
Eng.  ed.);  but,  as  **  khshatram  **  is  used 
throughout  the  inscriptions  for  "crown" 
or  "empire,"  we  can  scarcely  be  mis- 
taken in  i*egardiug  "khshatrapd"  as 
formed  of  the  two  roots  "  khshatram," 
and  **  pa."  The  latter  word  signifies  in 
Sanskrit  "to  preserve,  uphold,"  whence 
it  appears  that  a  Satrap  is  *'  one  who 
upholds  the  crown."  (Of.  Col.  Rawlin- 
Bon's  Vocabulary  of  the  ancient  Persian 
language,  pp.  1 1 6-7.) 

8  We  hear  of  a  TritantsBchmes,  **  son 
of  Artabanus,  brother  of  Darius  Hystas- 
pes,"  in  Book  vii.  ch.  82,  from  which 
place  it  might  appear  that  this  passage 
should  be  con*ected.  But  we  cannot  be 
sure  that  the  same  person  is  intended  in 
both  instances.  Indeed,  as  Herodotus 
seems  to  speak  of  his  own  personal 


knowledge,  it  is  probable  that  the  Tri- 
tantsechmes  here  mentioned  was  Satrap 
of  Babylon  at  the  time  of  Herodotus's 
visit  (about  n.c,  450),  in  which  case  it  is 
scarcely  possible  that  he  should  have 
been  the  same  person  who  30  years  be- 
fore was  one  of  the  six  superior  generals 
of  the  army  of  Xerxes. 

[The  name  of  Tritantsechmes  is  of  con- 
siderable interest  because  it  points  to 
the  Vedic  traditions,  which  the  Persians 
brought  with  them  from  the  Indus,  and 
of  the  currency  of  which  in  the  time  of 
Xerxes  we  have  thus  distinct  evidence. 
The  name  means  "  strong  as  Tritan" — 
this  title,  which  etymologically  means 
"three-bodied,"  being  the  Sanscrit  and 
Zend  form  of  the  famous  Feridun  of 
Persian  romance,  who  divided  the  world 
between  his  three  sons,  Selm,  Tur,  and 
Erij.— H.C.R.] 

^  This  is  the  same  name  as  the  ardcb 
of  modem  Egypt,  and,  like  the  medimnus, 
is  a  com  measure.     The  ard^  is  nearly 
five  English  bushels,  and  contains  8  mcd. 
This,  too,  is  the  Latin  nwdiusy  which  last 
was  equal  to  one-sixth  of  the  Greek  mc- 
dimnm.     But  the  ardeb  differs  in  quan- 
tity from  the  artaba. 
1  medimnus  =  48  cluenices^  or  6  Latin  modii 
1  modius  =  8  chamices, 
1  artaba  =  b\  chcmices  (48 -f- 3). 
1  artaba  =  little  more  than  GJ  modii, 
1  moditis  =  nearly  1  peck,  English. 
1  artaba  =  aho\it  IJ  bushel.— [G.W.] 
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belonging  to  his  own  private  stud,  besides  war-horses,  eight 
hundred  stallions  and  sixteen  thousand  mares,  twenty  to  each 
stallion.  Besides  which  he  kept  so  great  a  number  of  Indian 
hounds,*  that  four  large  villages  of  the  plain  were  exempted  from 
all  other  charges  on  condition  of  finding  them  in  food. 

193.  But  little  rain  falls  in  Assyria,*^  enough,  however,  to 
make  the  com  begin  to  sprout,  after  which  the  plant  i»  nourished 
and  the  ears  formed  by  means  of  irrigation  from  the  river.*' 


■•  Concerning  these  famous  dogs  see 
Bahr's  Ctesias  (Indie.  Excerpt.  §  6), 
and  Arist.  Hist.  An.  viii.  28. 

Models  of  favourite  dogs  are  fre- 
quently found  in  excavating  the  cities 
of  Babylonia.  Some  may  be  seen  in 
the  British  Museum,  obtained  from  the 
hunting  palace  of  the  son  of  Esarhaddon 


at  Nineveh.  They  are  of  small  size, 
and  are  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the 
dog,  which  is  commonly  a  woixi  indica- 
tive of  their  hunting  prowess.  The  sub- 
joined representation  of  an  Indian  dog 
is  from  a  teri-a-cotta  fragment  found  by 
Col.  Rawlinson  at  Babylon. 


Indian  Hound.    (From  a  Ribylonian  tablet). 


*  Rain  is  very  rare  in  Babylonia  during 
the  summer  months,  and  productiveness 
depends  entirely  on  irrigation.  During 
the  spring  there  are  constant  showers, 
and  at  other  times  of  the  year  rain  falls 
frequently,  but  irregularly,  and  never  in 
great  quantities.  The  lieaviest  is  in 
December.  In  ancient  times,  when  iiri- 
gation  was  carried  to  a  far  greater  extent 
than  it  is  at  present,  the  meteorology 


of  the  country  may  probably  have  been 
different.— [H.  C.  kj 

*  At  the  present  day  it  is  not  usual 
to  trust  even  the  first  sprouting  of  the 
com  to  nature.  The  lands  are  laid 
under  water  for  a  few  days  before  the 
corn  is  sown;  the  water  is  then  with- 
drawn, and  the  seed  scattered  upon  the 
moistened  soil. — [H.  C.  R.] 
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For  the  river  does  not,  as  in  Egypt,  overflow  the  corn-lands  of 
its  own  accord,  but  is  spread  over  them  by  the  hand,  or  by  the 
help  of  engines.'  The  whole  of  Babylonia  is,  like  Eg3rpt,  inter- 
sected with  canals.  The  largest  of  them  aU,  which  runs  towards 
the  winter  sun,  and  is  impassable  except  in  boats^^  is  carried 
from  the  Euphrates  into  another  stream,  called  the  Tigris,  the 
river  upon  which  the  town  of  Nineveh  formerly  stood.*  Of  all 
the  countries  that  we  know  there  is  none  which  is  so  fruitful  in 
grain.  It  makes  no  pretension  indeed  of  growing  the  fig,  the 
olive,  the  vine,  or  any  other  tree  of  the  kind ;  but  in  grain  it  is 
so  fruitful  as  to  yield  commonly  two-himdred-fold,  and  when  the 
production  is  the  greatest,  even  three-hundred-fold.  The  blade 
of  the  wheat-plant  and  barley-plant  is  often  four  fingers  in 
breadth.  As  for  the  millet  and  the  sesame,  I  shall  not  say  to 
what  height  they  grow,  though  within  my  own  knowledge  ;  for 
I  am  not  ignorant  that  what  I  have  already  written  concerning 
the  fruitfulness  of  Babylonia  must  seem  incredible  to  those  who 
have  never  visited  the  country.^     The  only  oil  they  use  is  made 


7  The  engine  intended  by  Herodotus 
sterns  to  have  been  the  common  hand- 
swipe,  to  which  alone  the  name  of  KfiKof 
vi\iov  would  properly  apply.  The  ordi- 
nary method  of  irrigation  at  the  present 
day  is  by  the  help  of  oxen,  which  draw 
the  water  from  the  river  to  the  top  of 
the  bank  by  means  of  ropes  passed  over 
a  roller  working  between  two  upright 
posts.  Accounts  of  this  process  will  be 
found  in  the  works  of  Col.  Chesney 
(Euphrates  Expedition,  vol.  i.  p.  65H), 
and  Mr.  Layard  (Nineveh  and  its  Re- 
mains, Part  I.  ch.  X.).  Occasionally, 
however,  the  hand-swipe  is  used.  Col. 
Chesney  says: — "  When  the  bank  is  too 
high  to  throw  up  the  water  in  this  man- 
ner "  (viz.  with  a  basket")  "  it  is  raised 
by  another  process  equally  simple.  A 
wooden  lever,  from  13  to  15  feet  long, 
is  made  to  revolve  freely  on  the  top  of 
a  post  3  or  4  feet  high,  about  two-thii*d8 
of  the  length  of  the  lever  projecting 
over  the  river,  with  a  leather  bucket  or 
closely  made  basket  of  date-branches, 
suspended  from  the  extremitv:  this  is 
balanced  when  full  of  water  by  means 
of  a  butket  of  earth  or  stones  at  the 
other  end,  and  this  simple  machine  is  so 
weU  contrived  that  very  slight  manual 
exertion  will  raise  the  bucket  sufficiently 
high  to  empty  its  contents  into  a  cistern 
or  other  kind  of  receptacle,  from  whence 
it  is  dispersed  over  the  fields  by  means 
of  numerous  small  channels."  (Compare 
Layard's  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  109). 


Representations  of  hand-swipes  have 
been  found  on  the  monuments. 


Hand'Swlpe.    (From  a  slab  of  Sennacherib.) 

■  Tliis  probably  refers  to  the  original 
Nahr  Malcha,  the  great  work  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, which  left  the  Euphrates  at 
the  modem  Felugia,  and  entered  the 
Tigris  in  the  vicinity  of  the  embouchure 
of  the  Oyndes  {Diydlafi).  This  canal 
has,  however,  repeatedly  changed  its 
course  since  its  original  construction, 
and  the  ancient  bed  cannot  be  now  con- 
tinuously traced. — [H.  C  R.] 

•  Beloe  translates  ^Wx*'  ^*  ''■^''  T(7f)ii', 
irof)*  ttf  Ntvos  ic6\ts  ofiojTo,  "is  con- 
tinued to  that  part  of  the  Tigris  where 
Nineveh  sUrnds ; "  thus  placing  the  canal 
in  Assyria,  above  the  aUuvium,  where 
no  canal  is  possible,  and  giving  the  im- 
pression that  Nineveh  was  standing  in 
the  time  of  Herodotus ! 

*  The  fertility  of  Babylonia  is  cele- 
brated by  a  number  of  ancient  writers. 
Theophrastus,  the  disciple  of  Aristotle, 
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from  the  sesame-plant.^  Palm-trees  grow  in  great  numbers  over 
the' whole  of  the  flat  country,^  mostly  of  the  kind  which  bears 
fruit,  and  this  fruit  supplies  them  with  bread,  wine,  and  honey. 
They  are  cultivated  like  the  fig-tree  in  all  respects,  among  others 
in  this.  The  natives  tie  the  fruit  of  the  male-ptdms,  as  they  are 
called  by  the  Greeks,  to  the  branches  of  the  date-bearing  palm, 
to  let  the  gall-fly  enter  the  dates  and  ripen  them,  and  to  prevent 
the  fruit  from  falling  off.  The  male-palms,  like  the  \dld  fig- 
trees,  have  usually  the  gall-fly  in  their  fruit* 

194.  But  that  which  surprises  me  most  in  the  land,  after 
the  city  itself,  I  will  now  proceed  to  mention.  The  boats 
which  come  down  the  river  to  Babylon  are  circular,  and  made  of 
skins.  The  frames,  which  are  of  willow,  are  cut  in  the  country 
of  the  Armenians  above  Assyria,  and  on  these,  which  serve  for 


speaks  of  it  in  his  History  of  Plants 
(viii.  7).  Berosus  (Fr.  1)  says  that  the 
land  produced  naturally  wheat,  barley, 
the  pulse  called  ochrys,  sesame,  edible 
roots  named  gotyjcc,  i^dms,  apples,  and 
shelled  fruits  of  various  kinds.  Stoibo, 
apparently  following  Herodotus,  men- 
tions the  barley  as  returning  often  300 
fold  (xvi,  p.  1054).  Pliny  says  that  the 
wheat  is  cut  twice,  and  is  afterwards 
good  keep  for  beasts  (Hist.  Nat.  xviii. 
17).  Moderns,  while  bearing  testimony 
to  the  general  fact,  go  less  into  details. 
Rich  says: — **  The  air  is  salubrious,  and 
the  sou  extremely  fertile,  producing 
great  quantities*  of  rice,  dates,  and  grain 
of  different  kinds,  though  it  is  not  culti- 
vated to  above  half  the  degree  of  which 
it  is  susceptible."  (First  Memoir,  p.  1 2.) 
Colonel  Chesney  (Euphrat.  Exp.  vol.  ii. 
pp.  602,  603)  remarks, —  "  Although 
greatly  changed  by  the  neglect  of  man, 
those  portions  of  Mesopotamia  which 
are  still  cultivated,  as  the  country  about 
Hillah,  show  that  the  region  has  all  the 
fertility  ascribed  to  it  by  Herodotus;  " 
and  he  anticipates  that  *'  the  time  may 
not  be  distant  when  the  date-groves  of 
the  Euphrates  may  be  interapersed  with 
flourishing  towns,  surrounded  with  fields 
of  the  finest  wheat,  and  the  most  pro- 
ductive plantations  of  indigo,  cotton, 
and  sugar-cane." 

'  Mr.  Layard  informs  us  that  this  is 
still  the  case  with  respect  to  the  people 
of  the  plains  (Nineveh,  Part  ii.  ch.  vi). 
The  olive  is  cultivated  on  the  flanks  of 
Mount  Zagros,  but  Babylonia  did  not 
extend  so  far. 

'  "  As  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  from 
the  town  (Hillah),"  says  Ker  Porter, 


"  both  up  and  down  the  Euphrates  the 
banks  appear  to  be  thickly  shaded  with 
groves  of  date-trees."  (Travels,  vol.  ii. 
p.  335.)  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
stnciently  the  country  was  very  much 
more  thickly  wooded  than  it  is  at  present. 
The  palm  will  grow  wherever  water  is 
brought.  In  ancient  times  the  whole 
country  between  the  rivei-s,  and  the 
greater  portion  of  the  tract  intervening 
between  the  Tigris  and  the  mountains, 
was  Artificially  irrigated.  At  present 
cultivation  extends  but  a  short  distance 
from  the  banks  of  the  great  streams. 

[The  sylvan  character  and  beautiful 
appearance  of  the  country,  which  after- 
wards so  much  excited  the  admiration 
of  the  Arabs,  are  particularly  noticed 
by  Ammianus  and  Zosimus  in  their  de- 
scriptions of  the  march  of  Julian's  army 
across  Mesopotamia  from  the  Euphrates 
to  the  Tigris.  A  forest  of  verdure,  says 
Ammianus,  extended  from  this  point  as 
far  as  Mesdn^  and  the  shores  of  the  sea. 
Compare  Amm.  Marc.  xxiv.  3,  with 
Zosim.  iii.  p.  173-9— H.  C.  R.] 

*  Theophrastus  first  pointed  out 
the  inaccuracy  of  this  statement  (Hist. 
Plant,  ii.  9).  Several  writers,  among 
them  Larcher  and  Bahr,  have  endea- 
voured to  show  that  Herodotus  is  pro- 
bably right  and  Theophrastus  wrong. 
Modem  travellers,  however,  side  with 
the  naturalist  against  the  historian.  All 
that  is  required  for  finictification,  they 
tell  us,  is,  that  the  pollen  from  the 
blossoms  of  the  male  palm  should  come 
into  contact  with  the  fruit  of  the  female 
palm  or  date-tree.  To  secure  this,  the 
practice  of  which  Herodotus  speaks  is 
still  observed. 
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hulls,  a  covering  of  skins  is  stretched  outside,  and  thus  the  boats 
are  made,  without  either  stem  or  st^rn,  quite  round  like  a  shield. 
They  are  then  entirely  filled  with  straw,  and  their  cargo  is  put 
on  board,  after  which  they  are  suffered  to  float  down  the  stream. 
Their  chief  freight  is  wine,  stored  in  casks  made  of  the  wood  of 
the  palm-tree.*^  They  are  managed  by  two  men  who  stand 
upright  in  them,  each  plying  an  oar,  one  pulling  and  the  other 
pushing.^  The  boats  are  of  various  sizes,  some  larger,  some 
smaller ;  the  biggest  reach  as  high  as  five  thousand  talents' 
burthen.  Each  vessel  has  a  live  ass  on  board  ;  those  of  larger 
size  have  more  than  one.  When  they  reach  Babylon,  the  cargo 
is  landed  and  offered  for  sale ;  after  which  the  men  break  up 
their  boats,  sell  the  straw  and  the  frames,  and  loading  their  asses 
with  the  skins,  set  off  on  their  way  back  to  iVrmenia.  The 
current  is  too  strong  to  allow  a  boat  to  return  up-stream,  for 
which  reason  they  make  their  boats  of  skins  rather  than  wood. 
On  their  return  to  Armenia  they  build  fresh  boats  for  the  next 
voyage. 


*  Col.  Chesney  and  Mr.  Layard, 
adopting  the  conjecture  of  Valla  (cpoivi- 
Kii*ov  for  <poiviK7iiovs)t  speak  of  the  quan- 
tity of  jMlni-winc  brought  to  Babylon 
from  Armenia.  But  there  are  two  ob- 
jections to  this.  Babylonia,  the  land  of 
dates,  would  not  be  likely  to  import 
the  spirituous  liquor  which  can  be  dis- 
tiUed  from  that  fruit;  and  the  mountain 
tract  of  Armenia  could  not  produce  it. 
It  waa  no  doubt  ijrape-inne  that  Babylon 
imported  from  the  regions  higher  up 
the  river,  though  perhaps  scarcely  from 
Armenia,  which  is  too  cold  for  the 
vine. 

[Grape  wine  is  now  brought  to  Bagh- 
dad from  Kerhnky  but  not  frcm  Armenia, 
where  the  vine  does  not  grow. — H.C.R.] 

®  Boats  of  this  kind,  closely  resem- 
bling coracles,  are  represented  in  the 
Nineveh  sculptures,  and  still  ply  on 
the  Euphmtes.  "  The  Kufa,"  we  read 
in  Ker  Porter,  "  is  of  close  willow  work, 
well  coated  with  the  bituminous  sub- 
stance of  the  conntry ^perfect I ij  circular, 
it  resembles  a  large  bowl  on  the  surface 
of  the  stream.**  (Travels,  vol.  ii.  p. 
2(30.)  Mr.  Layard  adds,  that  these  boats 
are  "sometimes  covered  with  shins ,  over 
which  the  bitumen  is  smeared."  (Nine- 
veh, Part  II.  ch.  V.)  Col.  Chesney  also 
says,  (vol.  ii.  p.  640),  "In  some  in- 
stances, though  but  i-arely  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  the  basket-work  is  covered  with 
leather  .  .  .  but  the  common  method  is 


to  cover  tlie  bottom  with  bitumen.** 
(Col.  liawlinson,  however,  doubts  the 
existence  of  "  kufas  conered  with  sZ'//w,'* 
which  he  has  never  seen,  and  of  which 
ho  has  never   heard,   on  either  river.) 


Kufa.    (FYom  Col.  Chesney.) 

The  kufas  are  used  chiefly  on  the  lower 
Tigi'is  and  Euphrates,  and  are  not  ordi- 
naiily  broken  up,  being  too  valuable. 
But  the  rafts  wliich  descend  the  streams 
from  their  upper  portions,  which"  are 
formed  of  wood  and  reeds  supported  by 
inflated  skins,  have  exactly  the  same 
fate  as  the  boats  of  Herodotus.  "  When 
the  rafts  have  been  imloaded  they  are 
broken  up,  and  the  beams,  wood,  and 
twigs  are  sold  at  a  considerable  profit .  . 
The  skins  are  brought  back  either  upon 
the  shoulders  of  the  raftmen,  or  upon 
donkeys,  to  Mosul  or  Tekrit,  where  the 
men  employed  in  the  navigation  usually 
reside."  (Laj'ard's  Nineveh,  Part  i.  ch. 
xiii.) 
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195.  The  dress  of  the  Babylonians  is  a  linen  tunic  reaching  to 
the  feet,  and  above  it  another  tunic  made  in  wool,  besides  which 
they  have  a  short  white  cloak  thrown  round  them,  and  shoes  of 
a  peculiar  fashion,  not  unlike  those  worn  by  the  Boeotians. 
They  have  long  hair,  wear  turbans  on  their  heads,  and  anoint 
their  whole  body  with  perfumes.'     Every  one  carries  a  seal,** 


'  The  dress  of  the  Babylonians  ap- 
pears on  the  cylinders  to  be  a  species  of 
flounced  robe,  reaching  from  their  neck 
to  their  feet.  In  some  representations 
there  is  an  appearance  of  a  division  into 
two  garments;  the  upi^or  one  being  a 
sort  of  short  jacket  or  tippet,  flounced 
like  the  under-robe  or  petticoat.  This 
would  seem  to  be  the  xA.ov^Siov  or  short 
cloak  of  Herodotus.  The  long  petticoat 
would  be  his  KiOioy  xaJiiiutK^s  \iveos. 
The  upper  woollen  tunic  may  be  hidden 
by  the  tippet  or  xA.oi'fSiov. 

The  long  hair  of  the '  Babylonians  is 


very  conspicuous  on  the  cylinders.  It 
either  depends  in  lengthy  tresses  which 
fall  over  the  back  and  shoulders,  or  is 
gathered  into  what  seems  a  club  behind. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  head-dre,ss; 
the  most  usual  are  a  low  cap  or  turban, 
from  which  two  curved  horns  branch 
out,  and  a  high  crown  or  mitre,  the  ap- 
pearance of  which  is  very  remarkable. 
It  is  uncertain  which  of  these  is  the 
fiirpa  of  Herodotus. 

The    woodcuts    annexed  will  illus- 
trate the  above. 


^ITT- 


■  The  Babylonian  cylinders  above 
referred  to,  of  which  there  are  some 
thousands  in  the  Museums  of  Europe, 
are  undoubtedly  the  'seals*  of  Hero- 
dotus. Many  impressions  of  them  have 
been  found  upon  clay-tablets.  They 
are  round,  from  half  an  inch  to  three 
inches  in  length  (the  generality  being 
about  an  inch  long),  and  about  one- 
third  of  their  length  in  diameter.  They 
are  of  various  materials.  The  most 
usual  is  a  composition  in  which  black 
manganese    seems  to  be  the  principal 


ingredient;  but  besides  this  they  have 
been  found  of  amethyst,  rock-crystal, 
cornelian,  agate,  blood-stone,  chalce- 
dony, onyx,  jasper,  serpentine,  pyrites, 
&c.  They  are  hollow,  being  pierced 
from  end  to  end ;  either  for  the  purpose 
of  being  worn  strung  upon  a  cord,  or 
perhaps  to  admit  a  metal  axis,  by  means 
of  which  they  were  rolled  upon  the  clay, 
so  as  to  leave  their  impression  on  it. 
(See  Layard's  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  pp. 
GO2-609.) 

[The  inscription  on  the  cylinders  is 
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and  a  walking-stick,  carved  at  the  top  into  the  form  of  an  apple, 
a  rose,  a  lily,  an  eagle,  or  something  similar;^  for  it  is  not  their 
habit  to  use  a  stick  without  an  ornament. 

196.  Of  their  customs,  whereof  I  shall  now  proceed  to  give  an 
account,  the  following  (which  I  understand  belongs  to  them  in 
common  with  the  Dlyrian  tribe  of  the  Eneti  ^)  is  the  wisest  in 
my  judgment     Once  a  year  in  each  village  the  maidens  of  age 


\i8ually  the  name  of  the  owner,  with 
that  of  hia  father,  and  an  epithet,  sig- 
nifying the  servant  of  such  or  such  a 
god,  the  divinity  being  named  who  was 
supposed  to  have  presided  over  the 
wearer's  birth,  and  to  have  him  under 
his  protection.    In  almost  every  case — 

1. 


even  on  the  cylinders  found  at  Nineveh 
— the  language  and  character  are  Chal- 
dsean  Scythic,  and  not  Assyrian  Semitic, 
though  when  mere  names  and  epithets 
occur  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  be- 
tween them. — H.  C.  R.] 


Babylonian  Seals.    (From  Layard.) 
1.  External  vierr.       2.  Section.       S.  Impmalon  on  olaj  tablet 


•  Upon  the  cylinders  the  Babylonians 
are  fi^uentlv,  but  not  invariably,  re- 
presented with  sticks.  In  the  Assyrian 
sculptures  the  officers  of  the  court  have 
always  sticks,  used  apparently  as  staves 
of  office.  The  heads  of  these  are  often 
elaborately  wrought.  At  Persepolis  the 
officers  of  the  Persian  court  bear  similar 
staves.  Ornaments  of  the  nature  des- 
cribed by  Herodotus,  which  may  have 
been  th%  heads  of  walkingHsticks,  are 
often  found  among  the  ruins  of  the 
Babylonian  cities. 

^  The  Eneti  or  Heneti  are  the  same 
with  the  Venetians  of  later  times  (Liv. 
i.  1).     According  to  one  acco\mt  they 


came  to  Italy  with  Antenor  after  the 
fall  of  Troy,  and  were  Paphlagonians. 
Niebuhr  thinks  they  could  not  have 
been  Illyrians,  or  Polybius  would  have 
noticed  the  fiict  (Hist,  of  Rome,  vol.  i. 
p.  164,  Engl.  Tr.),'and  conjectures  that 
they  were  Libumians,  quoting  Yii^  as 
autnority. 

"  Antenor  potult 

Ulyricoe  peneUBre  sfnos  atqne  Intlma  tatns 
Bj^poA  Luiumorum."—uen.  L  243-5. 

But  may  not  the  Libumians  have  been 
an  lUyrian  tribe  ?  Servius  in  his  com- 
ment on  the  passage  says  that  the  king 
of  the  Venetians  at  this  time  was  CEnetus, 
an  Iliyrian. 
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to  many  were  coQected  all  together  into  one  place ;  while  the 
men  stood  romid  them  in  a  circle.  Then  a  herald  called  up 
the  damsels  one  by  one,  and  offered  them  for  sale.  He  began 
with  the  most  beautifoL  When  she  was  sold  for  no  small  sum 
of  money,  he  offered  for  sale  the  one  who  came  next  to  her  in 
beauty.  All  of  them  were  sold  to  be  wives.  The  richest  of  the 
Babylonians  who  wished  to  wed  bid  against  each  other  for  the 
loveliest  maidens,  while  the  humbler  wife-seekers,  who  were  in- 
different about  beauty,  took  the  more  homely  damsels  with 
marriage-portions.  For  the  custom  was  that  when  the  herald 
had  gone  through  the  whole  number  of  the  beautiful  damsels, 
he  should  then  call  up  the  ugliest — a  cripple,  if  there  chanced 
to  be  one — and  offer  her  to  the  men,  asking  who  would  agree  to 
take  her  with  the  smallest  marriage-portion.  And  the  man 
who  offered  to  take  the  smallest  sum  had  her  assigned  to  him. 
The  marriage-portions  were  furnished  by  the  money  paid  for 
the  beautiful  damsels,  and  thus  the  fairer  maidens  portioned 
out  the  ugliet".  No  one  was  allowed  to  give  his  daughter  in 
marriage  to  the  man  of  his  choice,  nor  might  any  one  carry  away 
the  damsel  whom  he  had  purchased  without  finding  bail  really 
and  truly  to  make  her  his  wife ;  if,  however,  it  turned  out  that 
they  did  not  agree,  the  money  might  be  paid  back.  All  who 
liked  might  come  even  from  distant  villages  and  bid  for  the 
women.  This  was  the  best  of  all  their  customs,  but  it  has  now 
fallen  into  disuse.^  They  have  lately  hit  upon  a  very  different 
plan  to  save  their  maidens  from  violence,  and  prevent  their 
being  torn  from  them  and  carried  to  distant  cities,  which  is  to 
bring  up  their  daughters  to  be  courtesans.  This  is  now  done  by 
all  the  poorer  of  the  common  people,  who  since  the  conquest 
have  been  maltreated  by  their  lords,  and  have  had  ruin  brought 
upon  their  families. 

197.  The  following  custom  seems  to  me  the  wisest  of  their 
institutions  next  to  the  one  lately  praised.  They  have  no  phy- 
sicians, but  when  a  man  is  ill,  they  lay  him  in  the  public 
square,  and  the  passers-by  come  up  to  him,  and  if  they  have 
ever  had  his  disease  themselves  or  have  known  any  one  who 
has  suffered  from  it,  they  give  him  advice,  recommending 
him  to  do  whatever  they  found  good  in  their  own  case, 
or  in  the  case  known  to  them;   and  no  one  is  allowed  to 


3  Writers  of  the  Augustan  age  (Strabo,  their  day.  The  latter  testimony,  coming 
xvi.p.  1058;  Nic.  Damaac.  p.  152;  Orelli)  from  a  native  of  Damascus,  is  particu- 
mention  this  custom  as  still  existing  in     larly  valuable. 
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pass  the  sick  man  in  silence  without  asking  him  what  his  ail- 
ment is. 

198.  They  bury  their  dead  in  honey ,^  and  have  funeral  lamen- 
tations like  the  Egyptians.  When  a  Babylonian  has  consorted 
with  his  wife,  he  sits  down  before  a  censer  of  burning  incense, 
and  the  woman  sits  opposite  to  him.  At  dawn  of  day  they 
wash ;  for  till  they  are  washed  they  will  not  touch  any  of  their 
common  vessels.  This  practice  is  observed  also  by  the  Ara- 
bians. 

199.  The  Babylonians  have  one  most  shameful  custom. 
Every  woman  bom  in  the  country  must  once  in  her  life  go.  and 
sit  down  in  the  precinct  of  Venus,  and  there  consort  with  a 
stranger.  Many  of  the  wealthier  sort,  who  are  too  proud  to 
mix  with  the  others,  drive  in  covered  carriages  to  the  precinct. 


^  Modem  researches  show  two  modes 
of  burial  to  have  prevailed  in  ancieut 
Babylonia.  Ordiruu-ilif  the  bodies  seem 
to  have  been  compressed  into  urns  and 
baked,  or  burnt.  Thousands  of  funeral 
urns  are  found  on  the  sites  of  the  ancient 
cities.  Coffins  are  also  found,  but  rarely. 
These  are  occasionally  of  wood  (Rich's 
First  Memoir,  pp.  31-2),  but  in  general 


succession  of  the  same  cemeteries,  that 
there  is  some  difficulty  in  ascertaining 
to  what  particular  age  and  nation  the 
various  modes  of  sepulture  that  have 
been  met  with  belonged.  The  burial- 
places,  however,  of  the  primitive  Hamite 
Chaldseans  have  been  carefully  examined 
by  Mr.  Taylor,  and  well  described  by 
him  in  his  two  papers  on  Mugheir  and 
Abu-Shahrein  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  (vol.  xv.  part  ii.).  In 
these  burial-places  the  skeletons  are 
sometimes  found  laid  out  in  brick 
vaults,  but  more  generally  reposing  on 
a  small  brick  platform,  with  a  pottery 
cover  over  them,  very  like  a  modem 
dish-cover.    Some  of  these  covers  are 


Babylonian  Coffin  and  Lid.    (Layard.) 


of  the  same  kind  of  pottery  as  the  urns. 
Specimens  brought  from  Warka  may  be 
seen  in  the  British  Museum;  they  re- 
semble in  shape  the  Egyptian  mummy- 
cases.  These  coffins  might  have  been 
filled  with  honey,  but  they  are  thought 
to  belong  to  a  comparatively  recent  pe- 
riod. 

[So  many  races  have  successively  in- 
habited Babylonia,  and   made   use  in 


now  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
coffins  from  Warka,  of  green  glazed 
pottery,  and  shaped  like  a  slipper- 
bath  (represented  above),  belonged  pro- 
bably to  the  Chaldsaans  of  the  Par- 
thian age,  the  figures  in  relief  which 
are  stamped  upon  them  being  of  an 
entirely  different  character  ftt)m  the 
figures  on  the  antique  cylinder-seals. 
The  funeral  jars,  again,  which  seem  to 
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followed  by  a  goodly  train  of  attendants,  and  there  take  their 
station.  But  the  larger  number  seat  themselves  within  the 
holy  enclosure  with  wreaths  of  string  about  their  heads, — and 
here  there  is  always  a  great  crowd,  some  coming  and  others 
going ;  lines  of  cord  mark  out  paths  in  all  directions  among  the 
women,  and  tlie  strangers  pass  along  them  to  make  their 
choice.  A  woman  who  has  once  taken  her  seat  is  not  allowe4 
to  return  home  till  one  of  the  strangers  throws  a  silver  coin 
into  her  lap,  and  takes  her  with  him  beyond  the  holy  ground. 
When  he  throws  the  coin  he  says  these  words — "  The  goddess 
Mylitta  prosper  thee."  (Venus  is  called  Mylitta  by  the  Assy- 
rians.) The  silver  coin  may  be  of  any  size ;  it  cannot  be  re- 
fused, for  that  is  forbidden  by  the  law,  since  once  thrown  it 
is  sacred.  The  woman  goes  with  the  first  man  who  throws  her 
money,  and  rejects  no  one.  When  she  has  gone  with  him,  and 
so  satisfied  the  goddess,  she  returns  home,  and  from  that  time 
forth  no  gift  however  great  will  prevail  with  hen  Such  of  the 
women  as  are  tall  and  beautiful  are  soon  released,  but  others 


have  been  used  for  ordinary  burial,  and 
which  are  to  be  found  in  hundreds  of 
thousands  in  every  Babv Ionian  ruin,  are, 
I  believe,  of  aU  ages,  from  the  earliest 
Chaldsean  times  down  to  the  Arab  con- 
quest. Ashes  are  sometimes  found  in 
these  jars,  but  it  is  far  moro  usual  to 
meet  with  a  skeleton  compressed  into  a 
small  space,  but  with  the  bones  and 
cranium  uncalcined;  and  in  all  such 
cases  as  have  fallen  under  my  personal 

VOL.  I. 


observation,  I  have  found  the  mouth  of 
the  jar  much  too  narrow  to  admit  of 
the  possibility  of  the  cranium  passing  in 
or  out;  so  that  either  the  clay  jar  must 
have  been  moulded  over  the  corpse,  and 
then  baked,  which  would  account  for 
the  ashes  inside,  or  the  neck  of  the  jar 
must  at  any  rate  have  been  added  sub- 
sequently to  the  other  rites  of  interment. 
In  some  cases  two  jars  are  joined  toge- 
ther by  bitumen,  so  as  to  admit  of  the 

T 
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who  are  ugly  have  to  stay  a  long  time  before  they  can  fulfil  the 
law.  Some  have  waited  three  or  four  years  in  the  precinct.* 
A  custom  very  much  like  this  is  found  also  in  certain  parts  of 
the  island  of  Cyprus. 

200.  Such  are  the  customs  of  the  Babylonians  generally. 
There  are  likewise  three  tribes  among  them  who  eat  nothing 
but  fish.*  These  are  caught  and  dried  in  the  sun,  after  which 
they  are  brayed  in  a  mortar,  and  strained  through  a  linen  sieve. 
Some  prefer  to  make  cakes  of  this  material,  while  others  bake 
it  into  a  kind  of  bread. 

201.  When  Cyrus  had  achieved  the  conquest  of  the  Babylo- 
nians, he  conceived  the  desire  of  bringing  the  Massagetse  under 
his  dominion.  Now  the  Massagette  are  said  to  be  a  great  and 
warlike  nation,  dwelling  eastward,  toward  the  rising  of  the  sun. 


corpse  being  laid  at  full  length  instead 
of  being  compressed  into  a  small  com- 
pass, with  the  knees  resting  on  the 
shoulders.  The  wooden  coffins  observed 
by  Rich  must  have  been  of  the  Moham- 
medan period.— H.  C.  R.] 

*  This  unhallowed  custom  is  men- 
tioned among  the  abominations  of  the 
religion  of  the  Babylonians  in  the  book 
of  Baruch  (vi.  43): — "The  ttromen  also 
with  cords  about  them,  sitting  in  the 
ways,  bum  bran  for  perfume;  but  if 
any  of  them,  drawn  by  some  that 
passeth  by,  lie  with  him,  she  reproaches 
her  fellow,  that  she  was  not  thought 
.'U5   worthy   as  herself,    nor    her   cord 


broken."    Strabo  also  speaks  of  it  (xvi. 
p.  1058). 

^  The  inhabitants  of  the  marshes  in 
lower  Babylonia,  against  whom  the  As- 
syrian kings  so  often  make  war  (Layard's 
Monuments  of  Nineveh,  2nd  series, 
plates  25,  27,  28),  are  probably  intended ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  fish 
formed  really  at  any  time  their  sole 
food.  The  marshes  must  always  have 
abounded  with  water-fowl,  and  they 
now  support,  besides,  vast  herds  of 
buffaloes,  which  form  the  chief  wealth 
of  the  inhabitants  (see  Mr.  Layard's 
Nineveh  and  Babylon,  ch.  xxiv.  pp.  553, 
554). 
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beyond  the  river  Araxes,  and  opposite  the  Issedonians.*     By 
many  they  are  regarded  as  a  Scythian  race.^ 

202.  As  for  the  Araxes,  it  is,  according  to  some  accounts, 
larger,  according  to  others  smaller  than  the  Ister  (Danube).  It 
has  islands  in  it,  many  of  which  are  said  to  be  equal  in  size  to 
Lesbos.  The  men  who  inhabit  them  feed  during  the  summer 
on  roots  of  all  lands,  which  they  dig  out  of  the  ground,  while 
they  store  up  the  fruits,  which  they  gather  from  the  trees  at 
the  fitting  season,  to  serve  them  as  food  in  the  winter-time. 
Besides  the  trees  whose  fruit  they  gather  for  this  purpose,  they 
have  also  a  tree  which  bears  the  strangest  produce.  When 
they  are  met  together  in  companies  they  throw  some  of  it  upon 
the  fire  round  which  they  are  sitting,  and  presently,  by  the 
m^re  smell  of  the  fumes  which  it  gives  out  in  burning,  they 
grow  drunk,  as  the  Greeks  do  with  wine.  More  of  the  fruit  is 
then  thrown  on  the  fire,  and,  their  drunkenness  increasing,  they 
often '  jump  up  and  begin  to  dance  and  sing.  Such  is  the 
account  which  I  have  heard  of  this  people. 

The  river  Araxes,  like  the  Gyndes,  which  Cyrus  dispersed 
into  three  hundred  and  sixty  channels,  has  its  source  in  the 
country  of  the  Matienians.  It  has  forty  mouths,  whereof  all, 
except  one,  end  in  bogs  and  swamps.  These  bogs  and  swamps 
are  said  to  be  inhabited  by  a  race  of  men  who  feed  on  raw  fish, 
and  clothe  themselves  with  the  skins  of  seals.  The  other 
mouth  of  the  river  flows  with  a  clear  course  into  the  Caspian 
Sea.« 

*  The  Issedonians  are  mentioned  re-  the  information  which  had  reached  him 

peatedly  in  Book  iv.     Their  seats  are  concerning  two  or  three  distinct  streams, 

not  very  distinctly  marked.     They  He  The  Araxes,  which  rises  in  the  Matienian 

east  of  the ,  Argippssans  (iv.   25)  and  mountains,  whence  the  Oyndes  flows,  can 

south  of  the  Arimaspi  (ib.  27).    Rennell  only  be  the  modem  Aras,  which  has  its 

supposes  them  to  have  occupied  the  source  in  the  Armenian  mountain-range 

tract  which  is  now  inhabited  by  the  near  Erzeroum,  and  running  eastws^ 

Elenthes  or  Calmuck  Tatars.  joins  the  Kur  near  its  mouth,  and  falls 

'  Herodotus  himself  admits  that  the  into  the  Caspian  on  the  west.     On  the 

dress  and  mode  of  life  of  both  nations  other  hand,  the  Araxes,  which  separates 

were  the  same.    Dr.  Donaldson  brings  the  country  oftheMassagetae  (who  dwelt 

an  etymological  argument  in  support  to  the  east  of  the  Caspian,  ch.  204)  from 

of  the  identitv  (Varronianus,   p.   29).  the  empire  of  Cyrus,  would  seem  to  be 

According  to  him  the  word  Scyth  is  either  the  Jaxartes  (the  modem  Syhun) 

another  form  of  Gk>th,  and  the  Massa-  or  the  Oxus  {Jyhun).    The  ndtnber  of 

getse,  Thyssagetse,  &c.  are  branches  of  mouths  and  great  size  of  the  islands 

the  Gothic  nation,  Massa-Gotlis,  Thyssa-  correspond  best  with  the  former  stream, 

Goths,  &c.  while  the  division  into  separate  channels, 

■  The  geographical  knowledge  of  He-  and  the  passage  of  one  branch  into  the 

rodotus  seems  to  be  nowhere  so  much  Caspian,  agrees  strictly  with  the  former 

at  fault  as  in  his  account  of  this  river,  state  of  the  Jyhun  river.     (Infiti,  Essay 

He  appears  to  have  confused  together  ix.  §  8.)                                                 To 

T   2 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  CASPIAN. 


Book  I. 


203.  The  Caspian  is  a  sea  by  itself,  having  no  connexion  with 
any  other.*  The  sea  frequented  by  the  Greeks,  that  beyond 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  which  is  called  the  Atlantic,  and  also 
the  Erythraean,  are  all  one  and  the  same  sea.  But  the  Caspian 
is  a  distinct  sea,  lying  by  itseK,  in  length  fifteen  days'  voyage 
with  a  row-boat,  in  breadth,  at  the  broadest  part,  eight  days' 
voyage.^  Along  its  western  shore  runs  the  chain  of  the  Cau- 
casus, the  most  extensive  and  loftiest  of  all  mountain-ranges.' 
Many  and  various  are  the  tribes  by  which  it  is  inhabited,  most 
of  whom  live  entirely  on  the  wild  fruits  of  the  forest.  In  these 
forests  certain  trees  are  said  to  grow,  from  the  leaves  of  which, 
pounded  and  mixed  with  water,  the  inhabitants  make  a  dye, 
wherewith  they  paint  upon  their  clothes  the  figures  of  animals ; 
and  the  figures  so  impressed  never  wash  out,  but  last  as  though 
they  had  been  inwoven  in  the  cloth  from  the  first,  and  wear  as 
long  as  the  garment. 

204.  On  the  west  then,  as  I  have  said,  the  Caspian  Sea  is 
bounded  by  the  range  of  Caucasus.     On  the  east  it  is  followed 


To  increase  the  perplexity,  we  are 
told  (iv.  11)  that  when  the  Massagetas 
dispossesfled  the  Scythians  of  this  tract 
east  of  the  Caspian,  the  latter  people 
*•  crossed  the  Araxes,  and  entered  the 
land  of  Cimmeria,"  where  the  Wolga 
seems  to  be  intended.  (See  Wesseling 
ad  loc.)  Probably  the  name  Aras  (Rha) 
was  given  by  the  natives  to  all,  or  most, 
of  these  streams,  and  Herodotus  was  not 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  general 
geography  to  perceive  that  d&ferent 
rivers  must  be  intended. 

•  Here  the  geographical  knowledge 
of  Herodotus  was  much  in  advance  of 
his  age.  Eratosthenes,  Strabo,  Pom- 
ponius  Mela,  and  Pliny  all  believed 
that  the  Caspian  Sea  was  connected 
with  the  Northern  Ocean  by  a  long  and 
narrow  gulf.  False  information  received 
at  the  time  of  Alexander's  conquests 
seems  to  have  made  geographical  know- 
ledge retrograde.  It  was  reserved  for 
Ptolemy  to  restore  the  Caspian  to  its 
true  position  of  an  inland  3ea. 

^  It  i«  impossible  to  make  any  exact 
comparison  between  the  actual  size  of 
the  Caspian  and  the  estimate  of  He- 
rodotus, since  we  do  not  know  what 
distance  he  intends  by  the  day's  voyage 
of  a  row-boat.  No  light  is  thrown  on 
this  by  his  estimate  of  the  rate  of 
sailing  vessels  (iv.  86). 

It  is  possible,  however,  to  compare 


the  proportions.  Let  it  then  be  observed 
that  Herodotus  makes  the  length  a  little 
less  than  double  of  the  greatest  breadth. 
He  is  careful  to  say  the  greatest,  not  the 
average  breadth  (t^  (bfnndrri  itrri  aMi 
icfivTrjs),  Now  in  point  of  fact  the 
Caspian  is  750  miles  long  from  north 
to  south,  and  about  400  miles  across  in 
the  broadest  part  from  east  to  west. 
These  numbers,  which  are  certainly 
near  the  truth,  are  exactly  in  the  pro- 
portion given  by  Herodotus  of  15  to  8. 
There  seems  to  be  great  reason,  there- 
fore, to  question  the  conclusions  of 
Bredow  and  others,  who  suppose  that 
Herodotus  measured  the  length  of  the 
Caspian  from  east  to  west,  and  its 
breadth  from  north  to  south,  and  was 
right  in  doing  so,  since  the  sea  of  Aral 
formed  a  part  of  the  Caspian  in  ancient 
times.  It  would  be  strange  indeed  if 
the  sea  had  so  entirely  altered  its  shape, 
and  yet  preserved  exactly  the  propor- 
tions of  its  ancient  bed. 

'  This  was  true  within  the  limits  of  our 
author's  geographical  knowledge.  Peaks 
in  the  Caucasus  attain  the  height  of 
17,000  feet."  Neither  in  Taurus,  nor 
in  Zagros,  nor  in  any  of  the  European 
Alps  is  the  elevation  so  great.  Herodotus 
was  ignorant  of  the  Himalaya,  and  even 
of  the  range  south  of  the  Caspian,  where 
Mount  Demavend  rises  to  a  height  ex- 
ceeding 20,000  feet. 
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by  a  vast  plain,  stretching  out  interminably  before  the  eye,^ 
the  greater  portion  of  which  is  possessed  by  those  MassagetsB, 
against  whom  Cyrus  was  now  so  anxious  to  make  an  expedition. 
Many  strong  motives  weighed  with  him  and  urged  him  on — his 
birth  especially,  which  seemed  something  more  than  human, 
and  his  good  fortune  in  all  his  former  wars,  wherein  he  had 
always  found,  that  against  what  country  soever  he  turned  his 
arms,  it  was  impossible  for  that  people  to  escape. 

205.  At  this  time  the  Massagete  were  ruled  by  a  queen, 
named  Tomyris,  who  at  the  death  of  her  husband,  the  late  king, 
had  mounted  the  throne.  To  her  Cyrus  sent  ambassadors,  with 
instructions  to  court  her  on  his  part,  pretending  that  he  wished 
to  take  her  to  wife.  Tomyris,  however,  aware  that  it  was  her 
kingdom,  and  not  herself,  that  he  courted,  forbade  the  men  to 
approach.  Cyrus,  therefore,  finding  that  he  did  not  advance 
his  designs  by  this  deceit,  marched  towards  the  Araxes,  and 
openly  displaying  his  hostile  intentions,  set  to  work  to  construct 
a  bridge  on^which  his  army  might  cross  the  river,  and  began 
building  towers  upon  the  boats  which  were  to  be  used  in  the 
passage. 

20(5.  While  the  Persian  leader  was  occupied  in  these  labours, 
Tomyris  sent  a  herald  to  him,  who  said,  "  King  of  the  Medes, 
cease  to  press  this  enterprise,  for  thou  canst  not  know  if  what 
thou  art  doing  will  be  of  real  advantage  to  thee.  Be  content 
to  rule  in  peace  thy  own  kingdom,  and  bear  to  see  us  reign 
over  the  countries  that  are  ours  to  govern.  As,  however,  I 
know  thou  wilt  not  choose  to  hearken  to  this  counsel,  since 
there  is  nothing  thou  less  desirest  than  peace  and  quietness, 
come  now,  if  thou  art  so  mightily  desirous  of  meeting  the 
Massaget®  in  arms,  leave  thy  useless  toil  of  bridge-making; 
let  us  retire  three  days'  march  from  the  river  bank,  and  do 
thou  come  across  with  thy  soldiers ;  or,  if  thou  likest  better  to 
give  us  battle  on  thy  side  the  stream,  retu*e  thyself  an  equal 
distance."  Cyrus,  on  this  offer,  called  together  the  chiefs  of 
the  Persians,  and  laid  the  matter  before  them,  requesting  them 
to  advise  him  what  he  should  do.  All  the  votes  were  in  favour 
of  his  letting  Tomyris  cross  the  stream,  and  giving  battle  on 
Persian  ground. 

207.  But  Croesus  the  Lydian,  who  was  present  at  the  meeting 


s  The  deserts  of  Kharesm,  Kizilkoum,  &c.,  the  moBt  Bouthem  portion  of  the 
Steppe  region. 
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of  the  chiefs,  disapproved  of  this  advice  ;  he  therefore  rose,  and 
thus  delivered  his  sentiments  in  opposition  to  it :    "  Oh !  my 
king !  I  promised  thee  long  since,  that,  as  Jove  had  given  me 
into  thy  hands,  I  would,  to  the  best  of  my  power,  avert  im- 
pending danger  from  thy  house.     Alas !  my  own  sufferings,  by 
their  very  bitterness,  have  taught  me  to  be  keen-sighted  of 
dangers.    If  thou  deemest  thyself  an  immortal,  and  thine  army 
an  army  of  immortals,  my  coimsel  will  doubtless  be  thrown 
away  upon  thee.     But  if  thou  feelest  thyself  to  be  a  man,  and 
a  ruler  of  men,  lay  this  first  to  heart,  that  there  is  a  wheel  on 
which  the  affairs  of  men  revolve,  and  that  its  movement  forbids 
the  same  man  to  be  always  fortunate.     Now  concerning  the 
matter  in  hand,  my  judgment  runs  counter  to  the  judgment  of 
thy  other  counsellors.     For  if  thou  agreest  to  give  the  enemy 
entrance  into  thy  country,  consider  what  risk  is  run !     Lose  the 
battle,  and  therewith  thy  whole  kingdom  is  lost.    For  assuredly, 
the  Massagetae,  if  they  win  the  fight,  will  not  return  to  their 
homes,  but  will  push  forward  against  the  states  of.  thy- empire. 
Or  if  thou  gainest  the  battle,  why,  then  thou  gainest  far  less 
than  if  thou  wert  across  the  stream,  where  thou  mightest  follow 
up  thy  victory.     For  against  thy  loss,  if  they  defeat  thee  on 
thine  own  ground,  must  be  set  theirs  in  like  case.     Rout  their 
army  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  thou  mayest  push  at 
once  into  the  heart  of  their  country.     Moreover,  were  it  not  dis- 
grace intolerable  for  Cyrus  the  son  of  Cambyses  to  retire  before 
and  yield  ground  to  a  woman  ?    My  counsel  therefore  is,  that 
we  cross  the  stream,  and  pushing  forward  as  far  as  they  shall 
fall  back,  then  seek  to  get  the  better  of  them  by  stratagem.    I 
am  told  they  are  unacquainted  with  the  good  things  on  which 
the  Persians  live,  and  have  never  tasted  the  great  delights  of 
life.     Let  us  then  prepare  a  feast  for  them  in  our  camp ;  let 
sheep  be  slaughtered  without  stint,  and  the  winecups  be  filled 
full  of  noble  liquor,  and  let  all  manner  of  dishes  be  prepared  : 
then  leaving  behind  us  our  worst  troops,  let  us  fall  back  towards 
the  river.     Unless  I  very  much  mistake,  when  they  see  the 
good  fare  set  out,  they  will  forget  all  else  and  fall  to.     Then  it 
will  remain  for  us  to  do  our  parts  manfully." 

208.  Cyrus,  when  the  two  plans  were  thus  placed  in  contrast 
before  him,  changed  his  mind,  and  preferring  the  advice  which 
Croesus  had  given,  returned  for  answer  to  Tomyris,  that  she 
should  retire,  and  that  he  would  cross  the  stream.  She  there- 
fore i-etired,  as  she  had  engaged;  and  Cyrus,  giving  Croesus 
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into  the  care  of  his  son  Cambyses  (whom  he  had  appointed  to 
succeed  him  on  the  throne),  with  strict  charge  to  pay  him  all 
respect  and  treat  him  well,  if  the  expedition  failed  of  success ; 
and  sending  them  both  back  to  Persia,  crossed  the  river  with 
his  army. 

209.  The  first  night  after  the  passage,  as  he  slept  in  the 
enemy's  country,  a  vision  appeared  to  him.  He  seemed  to  see 
in  his  sleep  the  eldest  of  the  sons  of  Hystaspes,  with  wings  upon 
his  shoulders,  shadowing  with  the  one  wing  Asia,  and  Europe 
with  the  other.  Now  Hystaspes,  the  son  of  Arsames,  was  of 
the  race  of  the  Achsemenidae,*  and  his  eldest  son,  Darius,  was 
at  that  time  scarce  twenty  years  old ;  wherefore,  not  being  of 
age  to  go  to  the  wars,  he  had  remained  behind  in  Persia.  When 
Cyrus  woke  from  his  sleep,  and  turned  the  vision  over  in  his 
mind,  it  seemed  to  him  no  light  matter.  He  therefore  sent  for 
Hystaspes,  and  taking  him  aside  said,  "  Hystaspes,  thy  son  is 
discovered  to  be  plotting  against  me  and  my  crown.  I  will  tell 
thee  how  I  know  it  so  certainly.  The  gods  watch  over  my 
safety,  and  warn  me  beforehand  of  every  danger.  Now  last 
night,  as  I  lay  in  my  bed,  I  saw  in  a  vision  the  eldest  of  thy 
sons  with  wings  upon  his  shoulders,  shadowing  with  the  one 
wing  Asia,  and  Europe  with  the  other.  From  this  it  is  certain, 
beyond  all  possible  doubt,  that  he  is  engaged  in  some  plot 
against  me.  Eeturn  thou  then  at  once  to  Persia,  and  be  sure, 
when  I  come  back  from  conquering  the  Massagetae,  to  have  thy 
son  ready  to  produce  before  me,  that  I  may  examine  him." 

210.  Thus  Cyrus  spoke,  in  the  belief  that  he  was  plotted 
against  by  Darius ;  but  he  missed  the  true  meaning  of  the 
dream,  which  was  sent  by  God  to  forewarn  him,  that  he  was 
to  die  then  and  there,  and  that  his  kingdom  was  to  fall  at  last 
to  Darius. 

Hystaspes  made  answer  to  Cyrus  in  these  words : — "  Heaven 
forbid,  sire,  that  there  should  be  a  Persian  living  who  would 
plot  against  thee !  If  such  an  one  there  be,  may  a  speedy 
death  overtake  him!  Thou  foundest  the  Persians  a  race  of 
slaves,  thou  hast  made  them  free  men:  thou  foundest  them 
subject  to  others,  thou  hast  made  them  lords  of  all.  If  a  vision 
has  announced  that  my  son  is  practising  against  thee,  lo,  I 


*  For  the  entire  genealogy  of  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes  (Vaahtdspa)  and  grand- 
see  note  on  Book  yii.  ch.  11.  It  maybe  son  of  Arsames  (Arshdma).  He  traced 
observed  here  that  the  inscriptions  con-  his  descent  through  four  ancestors  to 
firm  Herodotus  thus  far.    Darius  was  Acha^menes  (Hakhimanish). 
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resign  him  into  thy  hands  to  deal  with  as  thou  wilt."  Hystaspes, 
when  he  had  thus  answered,  recrossed  the  Araxes  and  hastened 
back  to  Persia,  to  keep  a  watch  on  his  son  Darius. 

211.  Meanwhile  Cyrus,  having  advanced  a  day's  march  from 
the  river,  did  as  Croesus  had  advised  him,  and,  leaving  the 
worthless  portion  of  his  army  in  the  camp,  drew  oS  with  his 
good  troops  towards  the  river.  Soon  afterwards,  a  detachment 
of  the  Massagetae,  one-third  of  their  entire  army,  led  by  Spar- 
gapises,^  son  of  the  queen  Tomyris,  coming  up,  fell  upon  the 
body  which  had  been  left  behind  by  Cyrus,  and  on  their 
resistance  put  them  to  the  sword.  Then,  seeing  the  banquet 
prepared,  they  sat  down  and  began  to  feast.  When  they  had 
eaten  and  drunk  their  fill,  and  were  now  sunk  in  sleep,  the 
Persians  under  Cyrus  arrived,  slaughtered  a  great  multitude, 
and  made  even  a  larger  number  prisoners.  Among  these  last 
was  Spargapises  himself. 

212.  When  Tomyris  heard  what  had  befallen  her  son  and 
her  army,  she  sent  a  herald  to  Cyrus,  who  thus  addressed  the 
conqueror : — "  Thou  bloodthirsty  Cyrus,  pride  not  thyself  on 
this  poor  success  :  it  was  the  grape-juice — which,  when  ye  drink 
it,  makes  you  so  mad,  and  as  ye  swallow  it  down  brings  up  to 
your  lips  such  bold  and  wicked  words— it  was  this  poison 
wherewith  thou  didst  ensnare  my  child,  and  so  overcamest  him, 
not  in  fair  open  fight.  Now  hearken  what  I  advise,  and  be 
sure  I  advise  thee  for  thy  good.  Kestore  my  son  to  me  and 
get  thee  from  the  land  unharmed,  triumphant  over  a  third  part 
of  the  host  of  the  Massagetae.  Befuse,  and  I  swear  by  the  sun, 
the  sovereign  lord  of  the  Massagetae,  bloodthirsty  as  thou  art, 
I  will  give  thee  thy  fill  of  blood." 

213.  To  the  words  of  this  message  Cyrus  paid  no  manner  of 
regard.  As  for  Spargapises,  the  son  of  the  queen,  when  the 
wine  went  oiF,  and  he  saw  the  extent  of  his  calamity,  he  made 
request  to  Cyrus  to  release  him  from  his  bonds ;  then,  when 
his  prayer  was  granted,  and  the  fetters  were  taken  from  his 
limbs,  as  soon  as  his  hands  were  free,  he  destroyed  himself. 


*  The  identity  of  this  name  with  the  father " — which  would  be  the  meaxung 

**  Spargapithefl,"    mentioned  as  a  Scy-  of  the  name  in  Sanscrit— is  an  unsatis- 

thian  king  in  book  iv.  (ch.  7(3),  is  of  im-  factory  compound.     And,  besides,  the 

portance  towards  determining  the  ethnic  sv  of  the  Sanscrit  invariably  changes  to 

family  to  which  the  Massagetae  ai-e  to  be  an  aspirate   or  guttural  in  the  Zend, 

assigned.    The  Arian  derivation  of  the  Persian,   and  other  cognate   dialects — 

word  (Svarga,  pita)  is  remarkable.  smtya  in  fact  becoming  kheng  or  gang,  as 

[The  Arian  etymology  is  perhaps  more  in  the  famous  gangdiz  or  Paradise  of 

apparent  than  real.    At  least  "  Heaven  Persian  romance. — H.C.R.] 
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214.  Tomyris,  when  she  found  that  Cyrus  paid  no  heed  to 
her  advice,  collected  all  the  forces  of  her  kingdom,  and  gave 
him  battle.  Of  all  the  combats  in  which  the  barbarians  have 
engaged  among  themselves,  I  reckon  this  to  have  been  the 
fiercest  The  following,  as  I  understand,  was  the  manner  of 
it : — ^First,  the  two  armies  stood  apart  and  shot  their  arrows  at 
each  other ;  then,  when  their  quivers  were  empty,  they  closed 
and  fought  hand-to-hand  with  lances  and  daggers;  and  thus 
they  continued  fighting  for  a  length  of  time,  neither  choosing 
to  give  ground.  At  length  the  Massagetae  prevailed.  The 
greater  part  of  the  army  of  the  Persians  was  destroyed  and 
Cyrus  himself  fell,  after  reigning  nine  and  twenty  years.  Search 
was  made  among  the  slain  by  order  of  the  queen  for  the  body 
of  Cyrus,  and  when  it  was  found  she  took  a  skin,  and,  filling  it 
fall  of  human  blood,  she  dipped  the  head  of  Cyrus  in  the  gore, 
saying,  as  she  thus  insulted  the  corse,  "  I  live  and  have  con- 
quered thee  in  fight,  and  yet  by  thee  am  I  ruined,  for  thou 
tookest  my  son  with  guile ;  but  thus  I  make  good  my  threat, 
and  give  thee  thy  fill  of  blood."  Of  the  many  difierent  accounts 
which  are  given  of  the  death  of  Cyrus,  this  which  I  have 
followed  appears  to  me  most  worthy  of  credit.^ 


^  It  may  be  questioned  whether  the 
account,  which  out  of  many  seemed  to 
our  author  most  worthy  of  credit,  was 
ever  really  the  most  credible.  Unwit- 
tingly Herodotus  was  drawn  towards  the 
most  romantic  and  poetic  version  of  each 
story,  and  what  he  admired  most  seepied 
to  him  the  likeliest  to  be  true.  There 
is  no  insincerity  or  pretence  in  this.  In 
real  good  faith  he  adopts  the  most  per- 
fectly poetic  tale  or  legend.  He  does 
not,  like  Livy,  knowingly  falsify  his- 
tory. 

With  respect  to  the  particular  matter 
of  the  death  of  Cyrus,  the  fact  of  the 
existence  of  his  tomb  at  Pasargadte, 
Vouched  for  by  Aristobulus,  one  of  the 
companions  of  Alexander  (much  better 
reported  by  Arrian,  vi.  29,  than  by 
Strabo,  xv.  p.  1036),  seems  conclusive 
against  the  Instoric' truth  of  the  narra- 
tive of  Herodotus.  Larcher's  supposi- 
tion that  the  tomb  at  Pasargadse  was  a 
cenotaph  (Histoire  d'H^rod.,  vol.  i.  p. 
ry09)  ia  contradicted  by  the  whole  rela- 
tion in  Arrian,  where  we  hear  not  only 
of  the  gold  sarcophagus,  but  of  the  body 
also,  whereof,  after  the  tomb  had  been 
violated,  Aristobulus  himself  coUected 
and  interred  the  remains.     The  insciip- 


tion  too  {*'  I  am  Ci/rus^  the  son  of  Cam- 
byses,  who  founded  the  empire  of  the 
Persians,  and  ruled  over  Asia.  Grudge 
me  not  then  this  monument ")  could 
scarcely  have  been  placed  on  a  cenotaph. 
There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
the  body  of  Cyrus  was  interred  in  the 
tomb  described,  after  Aristobulus,  in 
Arrian. 

According  to  Xenophon,  Cyrus  died 
peacefully  in  his  bed  (Cyrop.  viii.  vii.); 
according  to  Ctesios,  he  was  severely 
wounded  in  a  battle  which  he  fought 
with  the  Derbices,  and  died  in  camp  of 
his  wounds  (Persic.  Excerpt.  §  6-8).  Of 
these  two  authors,  Ctesias,  perhaps,  is 
the  less  untrustworthy.  On  his  autho- 
rity, conjoined  with  that  of  Herodotus,  it 
may  be  considered  certain,  t .  That  Cyrus 
died  a  violent  death;  and  2.  That  he 
received  his  death-wound  in  fight;  but 
against  what  enemy  must  continue  a 
doubtful  point. 

There  is  much  i*ea8on  to  believe  that 
the  tomb  of  Cyrus  still  exists  at  Murg- 
Aftb,  the  ancient  Pasargadae.  On  a  square 
base,  composed  of  immense  blocks  of 
beautiful  white  marble,  rising  in  steps, 
stands  a  structure  so  closely  resembling 
the  description  of  Anian,  that  it  seems 
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215.  In  their  dress  and  mode  of  living  the  Massagetse  resemble 
the  Scythians.  They  fight  both  on  horseback  and  on  foot, 
neither  method  is  strange  to  them :  they  use  bows  and  lances, 
but  their  favourite  weapon  is  the  battle-axe.^  Their  arms  are 
all  either  of  gold  or  brass.  For  their  spear-points,  and  arrow- 
heads, and  for  their  battle-axes,  they  make  use  of  brass ;  for 
head-gear,  belts,  and  girdles,  of  gold.  So  too  with  the  caparison 
of  their  horses,  they  give  them  breastplates  of  brass,  but  employ 
gold  about  the  reins,  the  bit,  and  the  cheek-plates.     They  use 


Tomb  of  Cyrus. 


scarcely  poAsible  to  doubt  its  being  the 
tomb  which  in  Alexander's  time  con- 
tained the  body  of  Cyrus.  It  is  a  quad- 
rangular house,  or  rather  chamber,  built 
of  huge  blockB  of  marble,  5  feet,  thick, 
which  are  shaped  at  the  top  into  a  sloping 
roof.  Internally  the  chamber  is  10  feet 
long,  7  wide,  and  8  high.  There  are 
holes  in  the  marble  floor,  which  seem  to 
have  admitted  the  fastenings  of  a  sarco- 
phagus. The  tomb  stands  in  an  area 
marked  out  by  pillars,  whereon  occurs 
repeatedly  the  inscription  (written  both 
in  Persian  and  in  the  so-called  Median), 
"I  am  Cyrus  the  king,  the  Achseme- 
nian."  A  full  account,  with  a  sketch  of 
the  structure  (from  which  the  accompa- 
nying view  is  taken),  will  be  found  in 
Ker  Porter's  Travels  (vol.  i.  pp.  498- 


506).  It  is  called  by  the  natives  the 
tomb  of  the  Mother  of  Solomon ! 

7  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  weapon  known  to  the  Qreeks  as 
the  adyapis.  It  has  been  taken  for  a  bat- 
tle-axe, a  bill-hook,  and  a  short  curved 
sword  or  scymitar.  Biihr  (ad  loc.J  re- 
gards it  as  identical  with  the  ijciyaKus, 
but  this  is  impossible,  since  it  is  men- 
tioned as  a  distinct  weapon  in  book  iv. 
(ch.  70.)  The  expression,  ii^ivas  <ro- 
ydpiSj  in  book  vii.  (ch.  64)  seems  to  point 
to  the  battle-axe,  which  is  called  stwr  in 
Armenian.    (Compai-e  the  Latin  securis. ) 

[The  adyapis  is  in  all  probability  the 
khanjiv  of  modem  Persia,  a  short,  curved, 
double-edged  dagger,  almost  universally 
worn.  The  original  form  of  the  word 
was  probably  svagar. — H.C.R.] 
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neither  iron  nor  silver,  having  none  in  their  coimtry ;  but  they 
have  brass  and  gold  in  abundance.** 

216.  The  following  are  some  of  their  customs ; — Each  man 
has  but  one  wife,  yet  all  the  wives  are  held  in  common ;  for 
this  is  a  custom  of  the  Massagetee  and  not  of  the  Scythians,  as 
the  Greeks  wrongly  say.  Human  life  does  not  come  to  its 
natural  close  with  this  people  ;  but  when  a  man  grows  very  old, 
all  his  kinsfolk  collect  together  and  offer  him  up  in  sacrifice ; 
offering  at  the  same  time  some  cattle  alsd.  After  the  sacrifice 
they  boil  the  flesh  and  feast  on  it ;  and  those  who  thus  end 
their  days  are  reckoned  the  happiest.  If  a  man  dies  of  disease 
they  do  not  eat  him,  but  bury  him  in  the  ground,  bewailing  his 
ill-fortime  that  he  did  not  come  to  be  sacrificed.  They  sow  no 
grain,  but  live  on  their  herds,  and  on  fish,  of  which  there  is 
great  plenty  in  the  Araxes.  Milk  is  what  they  chiefly  drink. 
The  only  god  they  worship  is  the  sun,  and  to  him  they  offer  the 
horse  in  sacrifice ;  under  the  notion  of  giving  to  the  swiftest  of 
the  gods  the  swiftest  of  all  mortal  creatures.^ 


^  Both  the  Ural  and  the  Altai  moun- 
tains abound  in  gold.  The  richness  of 
these  regions  in  this  metal  is  indicated 
(book  iv.  ch.  27)  by  the  stories  of  the 
gold-guarding  Grypes,  and  the  Arimaspi 
who  plunder  them  (book  iii.  ch.  116). 
Altai  is  said  to  be  derived  from  a  Tatar 
word  signifying  gold  (Rennell's  Geogr. 
of  Herod.,  p.  136).  The  present  produc- 
tiveness of  the  Ural  mountains  is  well 
known.      Gold  utensils  are  frequently 


found    in  the   tumuli    which    abound 
throughout  the  steppe  r^on. 
9  So  Ovid  says  of  the  Persians— 

"  Placat  equo  Pereto  radlis  Hyperiona  cinct4im, 
Ne  detur  celeri  victlma  tarda  Deo." 

Xenophon  ascribes  the  custom  both  to 
them  (Cyrop.  vin.  iii.  §  24),  and  to  the 
Armenians  (Anab.  iv.  v.  §  35).  Horse 
sacrifices  are  said  to  prevail  among  the 
modehi  Parsees. 
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ESSAY    I. 

ON  THE  EARLY  CHRONOLOGY  AND  HISTORY  OF  LYDIA. 

1.  Date  of  tho  taking  of  SaixliB  by  Cyrus  —  according  to  the  common  accoimt,  B.C. 
546.  2.  According  t(5  Volney  and  Heeren,  b.c.  557.  3.  Probible  actual  date, 
B.C.  554.  4.  First  or  mythic  period  of  Lydian  history  —  dynasty  of  the  Atyadae. 
5.  Colonisation  of  Etruria.  6.  Conquest  of  the  Meeonians  by  the  Lydians  — 
Torrhebia.  7.  Second  period  —  dynasty  of  the  Heraclidse,  B.C.  1229  to  b.c.  724 
—  descent  of  Agron.  8.  Scantiness  of  the  historical  data  for  this  period. 
9.  Lydiaca  of  Xanthus.     10.  Insignificance  of  Lydia  before  Gyges.     11.  Third 

;  •period,  b.c.  724-554  —  legend  of  Qyges — he  obtains  the  throne  by  favour  of 
the  Delphic  oracle.  12.  Reign  of  Gyges,  B.C.  724-686 — his  wars  with  the 
Greeks  of  the  coast.  13.  Reign  of  Ardys,  B.C.  686-637.  14.  Invasion  of  the 
Cimmerians.  15.  Reign  of  Sadyattes,  u.c.  637-625.  16.  Reign  of  Alyattes, 
B.C.  625-568  —  war  with  Miletus.  17.  Great  war  between  Alyattes  and  Cyax- 
ares,  king  of  Media  —  eclipse  of  Thales,  b.c.  610  (?).  18.  Peaceful  close  of  his 
reign  —  employment  of  the  population  in  the  construction  of  his  tomb.  19. 
Supposed  association  of  Croesus  in  the  government  by  Alyattes.  20.  Reign  of 
Croesus,  B.C.  568-554  —  his  enormous  wealth.  21.  Powerful  effect  on  the  Greek 
mind  of  his  reverse  of  fortune  —  his  history  becomes  a  favourite  theme  with 
romance  writers,  who  continually  embellish  it. 

1.  The  early  chronology  of  Lydia  depends  entirely  upon  the  ivne 
date  of  the  taking  of  Sardis  by  Cyrus.  Clinton,  Grote,  Bahr,  and 
most  recent  chronologers,  following  the  authority  of  Sosicrates* 
and  Solinus,  place  the  capture  in  the  third  year  of  the  68th 
Olympiad,  b.c.  546.  As  Sosicrates  flourished  in  the  '^nd  century 
B.C.,  and  Solinus  in  the  time  of  the  Antonines,  no  great  value,  as 
Mr.  Grote  allows,*  can  be  attached  to  their  evidence.  It  is  cer- 
tainly oonflrmed,  in  some  degree,  by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus, 


1  Although  Sosicrates  is  referred  to  by  before  the  death  of  Croesus ;  but  it  is  quite 

Mr.  Grote  (vol.  iv.  p.  264,  note  2)  and  by  possible  that  he  may  have  meant  to  refer  to 

Mr.  Clinton,  under  the  yeai*  B.C.  546,  as  an  his  secession.      Ilie  following  synopsis  of 

authority  for  placing  the  captui-e  of  Sardis  the  dates  given  in  ancient  writers  for  the 

in  that  year,  yet  the  passage  in  Diogenes  accession  of  Gyges  will  show  the  uncertainty 

Laertius,  to  which  reference  is  made  (i.  95),  of  the  chronology  even  of  the  third  Lydian 

produces,  according  to  Clinton's  own  show-  dynasty : — 

ing  (Appendix,  xvii.,  vol.  ii.  p.  361),  not  the  ba 

year  B.C.  546,  but  the  following  year,  B.C.  J?ony8««8  "*"«™L(*°  «P«  Kf***^  *  l\t 

•J...       ...       '   ,                     .        °.*^  ^  /      .  Certain  authorB  referred  to  by  Pliny       .  Ill 

545.     It  IS,  perhaps,  more  important  to  ob-  Sosicrates  (?)      .    .     .     ..    ..     .715 

serve  that  Sosicrates  says  nothing  at  all  of  Plinj'  and  Clemens  Alexandr. !     .     !     .708 

the  taking  of  Sardis,  but  only  affirms  that  Kuseblus 69» 

Peiiander  died  in  the  last  year  of  the  4Sth  ^io°y«»"»  Halicar.  (in  another  passage)    6W 

Olympiad,  forty-one   yeara  before  Crcesiis.  '  History  of  Greece,  part  ii.  ch.  xxxii. 

He  can  scarcely  have  meant,  as  we  should  (vol.  iv.  p.  265,  note), 
naturally  have  understood  from  the  passage, 
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who,  in  one  passage,'  expresses  himself  in  a  way  which  would 
seem  to  show  that  he  regarded  the  event  as  having  occurred  only 
two  years  earlier.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  from  another 
passage  of  this  writer,*  it  might  be  gathered  that  he  would  have 
placed  the  capture  seventeen  years  later,  in  the  year  b.c.  528.  The 
date  of  Solinus  also  is  confirmed  or  copied  by  Eusebius,  who  gives 
the  year  b.c.  546  for  the  end  of  the  Lydian  monarchy.* 

2.  Volney,®  on  the  contrary,  maintains,  against  Solinus  and  Sosi- 
crates,  that  the  true  date  of  the  capture  must  be  many  years  earlier. 
He  proposes  b.c.  557  as  the  most  probable  year,  and  his  conclusions 
have  been  adopted  by  Heeren.' 

The  following  objections  seem  to  lie  against  the  date  usually 
assigned: — 

The  conquest  of  Astyages  by  Cyrus  is  determined  by  the  general 
consent  of  chronologers  to  fall  within  the  space  B.C.  561-558.  This 
event  can  hardly  have  preceded  the  taking  of  Sardis  by  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  years  ;  at  least  if  Herodotus  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  toler- 
able authority  even  for  the  general  connexion  of  the  events  of  this 
period.  For  Herodotus  says  that  the  defeat  of  Astyages  determined 
Croesus  to  attack  Cyrus  before  he  became  still  more  powerful ;  and 
that  he  immediately  began  the  consultation  of  the  oracles,'  on  which, 
it  would  seem,  the  war  followed  within  (at  most)  a  year  or  two. 
It  was  the  object  of  Croesus  to  hurry  on  the  struggle,  and  two  or 
three  years  (the  former  is  the  period  assigned  by  Volney)  would 
probably  have  been  time  enough  for  all  the  necessary  preparations, 
including  the  negotiations  with  Sparta,  Egypt,  and  Babylon.'  No 
one  can  read  the  narrative  in  Herodotus  and  imagine  that  he  meant 
to  represent  more  than  a  very  few  years  as  intervening  between  the 
conquest  of  the  Medes  by  Cyrus,  and  Croesus's  invasion  of  Cappa- 
docia.  The  twelve  or  thirteen  years  required  by  the  commonly 
adopted  date  are  contradicted  expressly  by  his  narrative.  For  the 
whole  reign  of  Croesus  is  but  fourteen  years  ;  and  if  we  assign  even 
twelve  of  these  to  the  period  of  preparation  for  the  Persian  war,  we 
leave  but  two  years  for  all  the  earlier  events  of  his  reign,  a  single 
one  of  which,  the  mourning  for  his  son,  is  stated  to  have  occupied 


'  De  Thucyd.  Chanict.  c.  5.     *Hp<J8oTo$  ®    Recherches    sur   THistoire    Ancienno, 

— kp^ifitvos  kirh  rrts   ray  AvZuv   Hvvw  vol.  i.  pp.  306-9. 

(TTcia;,  fi4xpiTouTltp<riicov  iro\4fiov  icotc-  7  Manual  of  Ancient  Hist.,  book  i.  p.  29 

fiifiafff  r^y  IffroplaVy  trdffos  rhs  iv   rois  (Eng.  Translation,  Talboys),  and  Appendix. 

TfatTopaKoyra  Kcd  ^icucoalois  Urtiri  ytyo-  *  'H   ^Aarvdytos  rou  Kva^dpeto    rryt- 

fidytLS  irpd^tts — irtpi\afi<&y.     As  Herodotus  fioyiri  KaTaip€0€i(ra  bwh  Kt/pov  rov  Kafi- 

concludes  his   history  with  the  year  B.C.  fiva-fu^  koI  rh  rS»v  Utpfftwv  irfyfiyftara 

479,   the   commencement    of   the   Lydian  a{f^ap6fJLtyti^   irivOtos    fitv  Kpoiffoy  &irr- 

history  would  be,  according  to  this  passage,  iravfft'  ivi^trt  8^  is  ^poyriBa,  4i   k»s 

B.C.  718,  which  would  give  (718-170)  D.C.  B6yatTo,  vply  fitydkovs  y^v4ir9ai 

548  for  the  end  of  the  monarchy.  r  ohsTl4p<raif  KaraXafitiv  ain&y  av^ur 

*  Epist.  ad  Cn.  Ponipeium,  c  3  (p.  vofiiyriv  r^y  Hiyofuy,  Mtrit  Sty  r^y  8ia- 
773).  'Hp({8oT05  8^,  &irb  T^s  AvSdv /3<un-  voiay  ra^rriy  atriKa  iircn'cipaTO  rwy 
\tias  iip^dfjLfyos — Bit^t\$^y  t«  vpd^tis  /w»KTt|t«v,if.T.A.  (Herod,  i.  46.)  So  Strabo 
'EAA^vwK  Koi  fiapfidptpy  frco'iv  dfiov  Bia-  says,  Tltpirat  hp*  oZ  Kortkviray  r^  M'fiHwy 
KOffiois  KoX  i^Koffiy  fc.T.X.  c  hOhs  Koi  AvUAy  iKpdrniffoM  (xv.  p.  1044). 

*  Chronic.  Canon.  Pars  ii.  p.  333.  •  Herod,  i.  G9  and  77. 
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that  full  period  of  time.'  It  may  be  argued,  indeed,  that  just  as  the 
conquests  of  Croesus  and  his  intervieiw  with  Solon  were  (according 
to  some  writers*)  anterior  to  the  fourteen  years  of  his  reign  as  sole 
king,  occurring  during  a  period  in  which  he  reigned  jointly  with 
his  father,  so  the  dream,  the  coming  of  Adrastus,  and  the  marriage 
and  death  of  Atys,  may  have  preceded  the  decease  of  Alyattes ;  but 
even  though  the  former  view  should  be  allowed,  the  latter  suppo- 
sitions are  rendered  impossible,  both  by  the  general  tone  of  the 
narrative,  and  by  the  fact  that  Croesus  was  but  thirty-five  at  the 
death  of  his  father,"  which  would  prevent  his  having  a  marriageable 
son  till  some  years  afterwards. 

The  following  is  the  arrangement  of  the  Lydian  dynasties  accord- 
ing to  the  ordinary  chronology : — 

B.C. 

iBt  Dynasty Atyad» anterior  to  1221 

2nd  Dynasty Heraclidae        ..      ..  b.c.  1221  to  716 

3rd  Dynasty Mermnadse — 

1.  Gyges  RC.    716  to  678 

2.  Ardys      ..  „      678  to  629 

3.  Sadyattes  „      629  to  617 

4.  Alyattes  ..  „      617  to  560 

5.  CroBSus    ..  „      560  to  546 

According  to  the  chronology  of  Volney,  which  is  adopted  by 
Heeren,  the  several' dates  will  be  as  follows : — 

B.C. 

Ist  Dynasty Atyadffi anterior  to  1232 

2nd  Dynasty Heraclid»        ..      ..  b.c.  1232  to    727 

3rd  Dynasty Mermnadie— 

1.  Gyges      ..  B.C.    727  to    689 

2/ Ardys      ..  „      689  to    640 

3.  Sadyattes  „      640  to    628 

4.  Alyattes  ..  „      628  to    571 

5.  Croesus    ..  „      571  to    557 

3.  The  dates  assumed  in  the  present  work  are  slightly  different 
from  these  last.  The  accession  of  Croesus  is  regarded  as  having 
hap]^ned  in  the  year  B.C.  568,  and  the  fall  of  Sardis  in  b.c.  554. 
This  is  in  part  the  necessary  consequence  of  an  alteration  of  the 
date  of  Cyrus's  victory  over  Astyages,  which  Volney  and  Heeren 
place  in  b.c.  561.     As  the  astronomical  canon  of  Ptolemy  fixes  the 


*  Ibid  i  46  v««rofcYtiwi». 

«  T      V*      KT  *«         XI  ~wi    J   o7  r^^\   i  I  Continues  the  war  with  the  Greelu  of 

«  Larcher.  Note  on  Herod,  i.  27  (vol.  i.  the   coast,  and  afterwaixis   cooqurrs 

p.  210).     Clinton  F.  H.  vol.  ii.  pp.  362-6.  a-6.{      the  whole  country  within  the  Halya 

It  wUl  be  proved  in  its  proper  place  that  |     (chaps.  27,  28).    Atys  takes  part  in 

there  are  no  .ufficient  p..«nd.  for  believing  ,  '  y^Zt^T^^)^'  "*' 

that  Alyattes  associated  Croesus  in  the  go-  i  Crasus's  drcara.  Marriage  of  Atys  at  the 

vemment,  or  that  any  of  the  events  ascribed  8.  .^     age  of  18  or  20  (chape.  34,  35).    Atys 

by    Herodotus    to    the   fourteen    veare   of  I      killed  by  Adrastus  (chaps.  36-46). 


Cnesus  belong  to  the  mgn   of  %att^.  ,.,,  I  ^^-ZS^T^/^dcIS?  ^if  ii't^SSi 

The  following  would  seem  to  have  been  the  |     (ch.  46). 

view  taken  by  Herodotus  of  the  reiira  of  ,.  ,«  (Croesus  sends  to  Delphi  and  the 

Crffisus'—                                                   ft  11  12.  ^     oracles  (chap*  46-66). 

^"^^"**  ,„   C  AUiances  concluded  with  Sparta. 

^•"''' j'S^^sus.  at  36  years  of  age  (ch.  26).  sue  *'•     ci"l^Vh^'SJl?l'?;il'; 

,1      ceeds  his  father.   (His  son  Atys  might  14.  i  ^^'SJl     a^  uk«^^K^>^ 

^\      bo  10  or  12  years  old.)    Attacks  and  ,  ,/     Y^    ^^            ^  ^^ 

I      takes  Ephesus  (ch.  26).  '  Herod,  i.  26. 
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death  of  Cyrus  to  b.c.  629,  and  Herodotus  ascribes  but  twenty-nine 
years  to  the  reign  of  that  prince,  it  has  been  thought  best  to  regard 
B.C.  558  as  the  first  year  of  Cjtus  in  Media.*  In  order,  therefore, 
to  preserve  the  same  interval  between  the  defeat  of  Astyages  and 
the  fall  of  Sardis,  which  Volney  gathers  from  the  narrative  of  Hero- 
dotus, the  latter  event  would  have  to  be  assigned  to  the  year  B.C. 
555.  It  is  here  placed  one  year  later  on  the  following  grounds : — 
A  space  of  two  years  does  not  seem  to  be  sufficient  time  to  allow 
for  all  Croesufl's  consultations  with  the  oracles,  and  his  negotiations 
with  powers  so  distant  as  Egypt  and  Babylonia.  Volney's  theory 
crowds  the  incidents  unnecessarily.*  And  further,  if  iiie  fall  of 
Sardis  were  assigned  to  the  year  B.C.  555,  the  negotiations  would 
fall  into  the  year  b.c.  556.  But  at  this  period  Labynetus  (Nabona- 
,  dius)  did  not  occupy  the  throne  of  Babylon.  His  accession  is  fixed 
by  the  astronomical  canon  to  B.c.  555.  Thus  the  negotiations  could 
not  be  earlier  than  B.C.  555,  nor  the  fall  of  Sardis  than  B.C.  554. 
This  synchronism,  which  escaped  the  notice  of  Volney,  seems  to  be 
conclusive  against  his  scheme,  which,  starting  on  sound  principles, 
a  conviction  of  the  worthlessness  of  such  authorities  as  Solinus  and 
Sosicrates,  and  a  feeling  that  the  ordinary  chronology,  based  upon 
their  statements,  was  irreconcilable  with  Herodotus,  advanced  to 
false  conclusions,  because  the  fixed  points  of  contemporary  history, 
which  alone  could  determine  the  true  dates,  were  either  forgotten 
or  misconceived.  By  correcting  Volney's  error  and  supplying  his 
omission,  the  scheme,  adopted  m  the  text,  and  exhibited  synopti- 
cally  at  the  end  of  this  chapter,  has  been  constructed.  It  places 
the  events  of  Lydian  history  eight  years  earlier  than  the  ordinary 
chronology,  three  years  later  than  the  system  of  Volney  and  Heeren. 
It  is,  in  brief,  as  follows : — 

B.C. 

Ist  Dynasty Atyadaa anterior  to  1229 

2nd  Dynasty Heraclid»        ..        ..  B.C.  1229  to  724 

3rd  Dynasty Mermnadse — 

1.  Gyges  B.C.    724  to  686 

2.  Ardys      ..  „      686  to  637 

3.  Sadyattes  „      637  to  625 

4.  Alyattes  ..  „      625  to  568 

5.  Croesus    ..  „      568  to    554* 

4.  With  regard  to  the  first  period  of  Lydian  history,  anterior  to 


♦  The  length  of  Cyrus's  reign  is  variously  p.  497),  is  a  strong  argument  against  its 

stated  at  29,  30,  and  31  years.     I  regard  being  the  truth. 

the  authority  of  Herodotus   as  so  much        *  See   his    Recherches,   Chronologie    des 

higher  than  that  of  the  writers  who  give  Rois  Lydiens,  pp.  307,  308. 
the  other  numbers — Justin,  Dino  (ap.  Cic.        *  The  Parian  marble,  in  the  only  date 

Div.  i.  23),  and  Eusebius  give  30,  Sevems  bearing  on  the  point  which  is  legible,  that 

and  the  ecclesiastical  writers  generally,  31  of  the  embassy  sent  from  Croesus  to  Delphi 

years — that  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  preferring  (lines  56,  57),  very  nearly  agrees  with  this 

his  statement.     Apart,  however,  from  the  view.     The  embassy  is  placed  in  what  roust 

mere  consideration  of  authority,  the  other  clearly  be  the  292nd  year  of  the  Marble, 

numbers  would  be  open  to  suspicion.    Bound  which  is  the  first  year  of  the  56th  Olym- 

nnmbers  are  always  suspicious ;  and  the  fact  piad,  or  B.C.  556.     The  scheme  adopted  in 

that  **  the  ecclesiastical  writers,"  who  were  the  text  wonld  place  the  first  embassy  to 

always  seeking  to  bolster  up  a  system,  are  Delphi  in  u.c.  557,  the  last  in  the  year  fol- 

the  sole  authority  for  the  31  years  (Syncellus,  lowing. 
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the  accession  of  the  dynasty  called  by  Herodotus  Heraclidee,  it 
seems  rightly  termed  by  Yolney  and  Heeren/  "uncertain  and 
fabulous,"  The  royal  genealogies  of  the  Atyadea  (as  it  has  been 
usual  to  call  them),  beyond  which  there  is  scarcely  anything  be- 
longing to  the  period  that  even,  claims  to  be  history,  have  the 
appearance,  with  which  the  early  Greek  legends  make  us  so  familiar, 
of  artificial  arrangements  of  the  heroes  eponymi  of  the  nation.  The 
Manes,  Atys,  Lydus,  Asies,  Tyrsenus  of  Herodotus  and  Dionysius, 
and  even  the  Torybus  (or  Torrhebus)  and  Adramytes  of  Xanthus 
Lydus,  stand  in  Lydian  history  where  Hellen,  Pelasgus,  Ion,  Dorus, 
Achseus,  iEolus,  stand  in  Greek.  Only  two  names  are  handed  down 
in  the  lists  of  this  period,  which  are  devoid  to  all  appearance  of  an 
ethnic  character,  the  names  of  Meles  and  Cotys.  Manes,  the  first 
king  after  Zeus,  according  to  the  complete  genealogy  preserved  in 
Dionysius,'  may  fairly  be  considered,  as  was  long  ago  observed  by 
Freret,  the  eponymns  of  the  Mseonians.'  Atys  gives  his  name  to 
the  royal  race  of  Atyadse,  Lydus  to  the  Lydians,  Asies  to  the  con- 
tinent of  Asia,  Tyrrhenus  to  the  distant  Tyrrhenians,  Torrhebus, 
or  Torybus,  to  the  region  of  Lydia  called  Torrhebia,  or  Torybia, 
Adramytes  to  the  town  of  Adramyttium.  And  the  complete  gene- 
alogy referred  to  above,  of  which  the  notices  in  Herodotus  seem  to 
be  fragments,  is,  if  not  an  additional  proof  of  the  mythical  character 
of  these  personages,  yet  a  sufficient  indication  of  the  feeling  of 
antiquity  with  respect  to  them.  Manes,  the  first  king,  the  son  of 
Zeus  and  Terra,  marries  Callirhoe,  a  daughter  of  Oceanus,  and 
becomes  thereby  the  father  of  Cotys.  Cotys,  removed  one  step 
further  from  divinity,  is  content  with  an  earthly  bride,  and  takes 


7  Heeren's  Manual  of  Ancient  Hist.,  Ap-  It  is  ctirious  that  Freret  shoaid  positiTelf 

pendix,  iii.  (p.  478,  Eng.  translation,  Tal-  assert  (Memoires  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscr.,  torn, 

boys).  V.  p.  307),  and  Grote  maintain  as  probable 

*  Antiq.  Rom.    i. '  28.      This  genealogy  (vol.  iiL  p.  300,  note),  that  Dionysius  gives 

may  be  thus  cxliibited  in  a  tabular  form : —  the  complete  genealogy  ^om  XcaUhus.  This 
Zeus  and  Terra. 

Manes = Callirhoe,  daughter  of  Oceanns. 
L__^_J 

Cotys  =  Hali6,  daughter  of  TyUus. 

^iL 


1 

Asies.  Atys  =  Calllthea,  daughter  of  Cborteos. 


:i: 


Lydus.  Tyrsenus. 


The  three  notices  in  Herodotus  (i.  7,  i.  94,  is  quite  impossible,  since  Dionysius  contrasts 

and  iv.  45)  harmonise  perfectly  with  this  the  opinion  of  Xanthus  with  that  of  the 

genealogy,  except  in  a  single   point.      In  persons   who    put  forward   this   mythical 

book  i.  ch.  94,  Atys  is  made  the  son  instead  genealogy,  m  which  moreover  the  name  of 

of  the  grandson  of  Manes.     This  naay  be  an  Tyrsenus  occurs  (not  Torrhebus,  as  Grote 

inaccuracy  on   the  part  of  Herodotus,  or  says,  misquoting   Dionysius);   a  name  of 

possibly  he  would  have  drawn  out  the  tree  which    Xanthus,    according    to    the   same 

thus: —  writer,  made  no  mention  at  all. 

^  Memoires  de  TAcadmie  des  Inscrip- 

^^ tions,  torn.  v.  p.  308.     Perhaps,  however, 

^^  Colys.  ^®  ^  rather   the  equivalent  of  Mcnes  in 

I  I  .  I  Egypt,   Menu   in   India,   Minos  in  Crete, 

Lydus.  Tyrsenus.  AsleM.  Mannus  in  Germany,  &c.,-*e  mere  first  fnon. 
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to  wife  Hali^,  daughter  of  Tyllus,  by  whom  he  has  two  sons,  Asies, 
yrho  gives  name  to  Asia,  and  Atys,  his  sucoessor  upon  the  throne. 
Atys  marries  Callithea,  daughter  of  ChorsBus,  and  is  father  of  Tyr- 
senus  and  Lydus. 

5.  The  few  &ots  deliyered  in  connexion  with  these  names  are, 
for  the  most  part,  as  mythical  as  the  personages  by  whom  they 
were  borne.  The  legend  which  has  handed  down  to  us  the  name 
of  Meles '  is  perhaps  scarcely  less  entitled  to  rank  as  history  than 
the  tradition  which  iscribed  the  origin  of  the  great  Etmscan  nation 
to  a  colony  which  Tyrrhenus,  son  of  Atys,  led  into  Italy  from  the 
fskT-oS  land  of  Lydia.  Xanthus,  the  native  historian,  it  must  never 
be  forgotten,  ignored  the  existence  of  Tyrrhenus,  and  protested 
against  the  tradition  (which  he  must  have  known)  not  merely,  as 
is  often  said,'  by  the  negative  testimony  of  silence,  but  by  filling 
up  the  place  of  Tyrrhenus  with  a  different  personage,  Torybus  or 
Torrhebus,  who,  instead  of  leading  a  colony  into  Etruria,  remained 
at  home  and  gave  his  name  to  a  district  of  his  native  land.*  The 
arguments  of  Dionysius,^  deemed  worthy  of  the  valuable  praise  of 
Niebuhr,*  have  met  with  no  sufficient  answer  from  those  who,  not- 
withstanding, maintain  the  Lydian  origin  of  the  Etruscans.  It 
remains  certain,  both  that  the  Lydians  had  no  such  settled  tradition, 
and  that  even  if  they  had  had  any  such,  **  it  would  have  deserved 
no  credit  by  the  complete  difference  of  the  two  nations  in  language, 
usages,  and  religion.  ®  All  analysis  of  the  Etruscan  language  le^s 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  in  its  non-Pelasgic  element  altogether 
sui  generis/  and  quite  unconnected,  so  far  as  appears,  with  any  of 


1  Herod,  i.  Si.  I  ngard  the  Meles  of 
Herodotus,  whote  wi£e  g&re  fadrth  to  a  lion, 
as  a  very  different  and  far  more  ancient 
personage  than  the  Meles  of  Eusebius  who 
reigned  shortly  before  Candanles.  Both 
kings  are  noticed  by  Kiookos  Dnmaaeenuf 
(Frag.  Hist.  Gr.  TKd.  Hi.  p.  371  and  382). 

'  Larcher,  Histoire  d'H^rodote,  note  on 
L  94  (vol.  i.  p.  352):  "On  pourrait  r^ 
pondre  cependant  qae  ce  n'est  qu'un  arga- 
ment  n^tif,  qui  n'a  aucnne  tone  oontre 
un  fait  positivement  ^H»no6  par  un  histo- 
rien  grave,"  &c.  Creuzer,  in  Symb.  ii.  p. 
828,  not.  Bohr's  Herod.  Excurs.  ii.  ad 
Herod,  i.  94. 

*  Xanthus  up.  Dkmys.  Hal.  "Arvos  8^ 
vcuSof  yti4<r9cu  X^u  \\Xhv  koL  T6pvfiov, 
ro6rovs  8i  fitpurofjJyovs  r^v  ira/rp^ca^ 
^xV)  ^  'A  Ola  KwrofJMirai  dfiAor4povSi 
fcal  To7f  KBrtffir  &r  ^^t  ^*  iKtipmr  ^ffi 
T€$Tfvat  T&f  hvofuuritu^  Kityw¥  ^c  d'wh 
AvSov  ftjkp  Td^ovrot  Av8ol,dir^  Z\  Top^/Bov, 
T^pv3oi.  Cf.  Steph.  Byr,  in  voc.  T6^Pfi$os. 
T6fif^rifi9S  ir6Kis  Av9iaff  awh  Tof^fiov  rod 
"Atvos. 

*  Ant.  Rom.  lib.  i.  (voL  f.  pp.  21-24, 
Oxf.  Ed.) 

*  History  of  Rome,  vol.  i.  pp.  88-39 
(Engl,  translation,  edition  of  1831 ). 

VOL.  I. 


<  Ibid.  a>.  p.  109.  It  has  been  said 
(Creuzer,  in  Symb.)  that  Xanthns  might 
have  concealed  intentionally  what  was  dis- 
creditable to  his  countrymen ;  but  could  the 
founding  of  so  great  a  nation  as  the  Etms- 
can  be  viewed  in  that  light?  Xanthus 
must  have  known  the  story,  which  Hero- 
dotus received  from  certain  Lydians  (ipturl  ih 
aitrol  AvSol,  i.  94),  and  understood  it,  as 
Herodotus  himself  undoubtedly  did,  to  assert 
the  Lydian  origin  of  the  existing  Etruscan 
people.  It  seems  now  to  be  tolerably  certain 
that  Niebuhr's  attempted  distinction  between 
the  words  Tyrrhenian  and  Etruscan  is  ety- 
mologically  unsound  (Donaldson's  Varroni- 
anus,  eh.  i.  §  11);  and  so  the  tradition, 
literally  taken,  could  meaa  nothing  but  the 
Lydian  origin  of  the  ^^rusct.  Against  this 
I  understanid  Xanthus  to  protest.  He  need 
not  be  considered  as  pronouncing  against 
the  eonnexion,  spoken  of  below,  between 
the  Pelaagi  whom  the  Etmscaiis  conquered, 
and  the  Mieonians  whom  the  Lydians  drove 
out. 

7  The  attempt  made  by  Mr.  Donaldson, 
in  his  Varronianus  (pp.  101-136),  to  con- 
nect the  Etruscan  wiUi  the  other  Italic  lan- 
guages, is  not  generally  regarded  by  compa- 
rative philologers  as  suooessAiL 

U 
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ihd  dialects  of  Asia  Minor.  The  Lydians,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
were  of  the  same  family  with  the  Carians,'  who  are  called  Leleges,* 
must  have  spoken  a  language  closely  akin  to  the  Felajsgio ;  and  the 
connexion  of  Lydia  with  Italy,  if  any,  must  have  been  through  the 
Felasgic,  not  through  the  Italic  element  in  the  population. 

Indeed,  if  the  tradition  conceal  any  fact  (and  perhaps  there  never 
yet  was  a  wide-spread  tradition  that  did  not),  it  would  seem  to  be 
this,  that  a  kindred  population  was  spread  in  early  times  from  the 
shores  of  Asia  Minor  to  the  north-western  boiiidary  of  Italy.  No- 
thing is  more  unlikely  than  the  sudden  movement  of  a  large 
body  of  men,  in  times  so  remote  as  those  to  which  the  tradition 
refers,  from  Lydia  to  the  Etruscan  coast.  Nothing,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  more  probable,  or  more  agreeable  to  the  general  tenor  of 
ancient  history,^  than  the  gradual  passage  of  a  kindred  people,  or 
kindred  tribes,  from  Asia  Minor  to  western  Europe. 

It  may  also  well  be,  as  Niebuhr  thinks,*  that  there  is  another 
entirely  distinct  misconception  in  the  story,  as  commonly  narrated. 
The  connexion  of  race,  which  the  original  mythus  was  intended  to 
point  out,  may  have  been  a  connexion  between  the  ancient  Felasgic 
population  of  Italy  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  McBomans,  not  Sio 
Lydians^  on  the  other.  The  Lydians  may  have  been,  probably 
were,  a  distinct  race  from  the  Mseonians,  whom  they  conquered ; 
and  the  mythus  may  represent  the  flight  of  the  Maeonians  westward 
on  the  occupation  of  their  country  by  the  Lvdians.  But  then  it 
should  be  remembered  that  Tyrrhenus  and  Lyaus  are  own  brothers, 
both  sons  of  Atys  and  Callithea ;  that  is«  the  two  tribes,  though 
distinct,  are  closely  allied,  perhaps  as  near  to  each  other  as  the 
Greek  tribes  of  Dorians  and  lonians,  to  which  Xanthus,  in  his 
version  of  the  story,  compared  them.'  For  we  must  not  think  that 
there  is  anymore  of  exact  historic  truth  in  the  tale  of  Xanthus  than 
in  that  of  Herodotus.  Xanthus,  too,  must  be  expounded  mythi- 
cally. He  is  to  be  regarded  as  telling  another  portion  of  the  truth, 
omitted  from  the  Herodotean  mythus,  namely,  that  at  the  time 
when  one  part  of  the  Mseonians  moved  westward,  another  part  re- 
mained in  Asia,  and,  under  the  name  of  Torrhebi,  oontiniied  to 
inhabit  a  district  of  their  ancient  country,  as  subjects  of  their 
Lvdian  conquerors.  Here,  too,  Lydus  and  Torrhebus  are  brothers. 
This  misconception,  therefore,  if  such  it  be,  would  ethnically  be  of 
very  little  moment. 

6.  One  or  two  facts  seem  at  length  to  loom  forth  from  the  mist 
and  darkness  of  these  remote  ages ;  and  these  facts  appear  to  oom- 


^  Lydos  was  a  brother  of  Car  (Herod,  habitants  of  Italj  and  their  Etruscan  con- 

i.  171).  qaerors.     I  r^ard  all  the  tribes  of  the 

*  Kapcf — rh  xaXaihr  Hrrts  fHivn  re  West  coast  of  Asia  Minor  as  akin  to  the 
KorHiKoot  icol  Ka\t6fjLtyot  A^Arycs. — Herod.  Pelasgi.  See  the  chapter  on  the  Pelasgi,  in 
ib.  Cf.  Strabo,  vii.  p.  495.  the  Appendix  to  Book  vi.,  Essaj  ii.  §  2. 

1  See  the  Appendix  to  this  Book,  Essay  xi.        '  Xuithus  in  Dionjs.  Hal.  roirmr  (sc. 

§  12.  Aviav  Kol   Top^fioty)  if  yXwrtra  iKtyov 

*  History  of  Rome,  toI.  i.  p.  108.  Nie-  iropo^pci,  koI  ruy  Ifri  ffvXovffir  dAA^Xovs 
buhr  seems  to  consider  that  the  Lydians  pillar  a  oIk  hxiya,  Aawtp  "Iwycf  ical 
And  the  Mseonians  were  races  as   uncon-  AwpiCis. 

nected  and  opposed,  as  the  old  Pelasgic  in- 
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prifie  the  whole  that  can  be  said  to  be^historio  in  the  traditions  of 
the  first  dynasty.  First,  the  countrv  known  to  the  Greeks  as  Lydia, 
was  anciently  occupied  by  a  race  distinct,  and  yet  not  wholly  alien 
from  the  Lydian,  who  were  called  Mseonians.*  This  people  was 
conquered  by  the  Lydians,  and  either  fled  westward  across  the  sea, 
or  submitted  to  the  conquerors ;  or  possibly,  in  part  submitted,  and 
in  part  fled  the  country.  Secondly,  from  the  date  of  this  conquest, 
or  at  any  rate,  from  very  early  times,  Lydia  was  divided  into  two 
districts,  Lydia  Proper  and  Torrhebia,  in  which  two  distinct 
dialects  were  spoken,  differing  from  each  other  as  much  as  Doric 
from  Ionic  Greek.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  Torrhebians  were 
a  remnant  of  the  more  ancient  people,  standing  in  the  same  relation 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Lydia  Proper  as  the  Wekh  to  the  English,  or^ 
Btill  more  exactly,  as  the  Norwegians  to  the  Swedes. 

7.  In  entering  on  Herodotus's  second  period,  with  respect  to 
which  he  seems  to  have  believed  that  he  possessed  accurate  chro- 
nological data,  it  must  be  at  once  confessed  that  we  do  not  find 
ourselves  much  nearer  the  domain  of  authentic  history.  The  gene- 
alogy of  Agron,  first  king  of  the  second  dynasty,  is  scarcely  less 
mythic  than  that  of  Lydus  himself.  Hercules,  Alcseiis,  Belus, 
Ninus — the  four  immediate  ancestors  of  Agron — form  an  aggregate 
of  names  more  contradictory,  if  less  decidedly  mythologic^,  Sian 
the  list  in  which  figure  Zeus  and  Terra,  Callirhoe,  the  daughter  of 
Ocean,  and  Asies,  ^o  gave  name  to  the  Asiatic  continent.  While 
Hercules,  with  his  son  Alceeus,  and  the  name  *Heraclid8e,  applied 
by  Herodotus  to  the  dynasty,  take  our  thoughts  to  Greece,  and 
indicate  a  Greek  or  Pelade  origin  to  this  line  of  monarchs,  Belus, 
the  Babylonian  God-king,  and  Ninus,  the  reputed  founder  of 
Nineveh,^  summon  us  away  to  the  far  regions  of  Mesopotamia,  and 
suggest  an  Assyrian  conquest  of  the  country,  or  possibly  a  Semitic 
origin  to  the  Lydian  people.  Among  the  wide  range  of  fabulous 
descents  with  which  ancient  authors  have  delighted  to  fill  their 
pages,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  transition  so  abrupt  and  start- 
ling as  that  from  Alcseus,  son  of  Hercules,  to  Belus,  father  of  Ninus.* 
It  seems  necessary  absolutely  to  reject  one  portion  of  the  genealogy 
or  the  other,  not  only  as  untrue,  but  as  unmeaning ;  for  the  elements 
refuse  to  amalgamate.  Accordingly  we  find  that  writers,  who,  as 
Larcher,'  accept  without  hesitation  the  descent  from  Hercules,  pass 
by  the  names  of  Ninus  and  B^us,  as  though  there  were  nothing 
remarkable  in  them;  while  those  who  are  struck,  like  Niebuhr," 


4  The  fact,  to  often  noted,  that  Homer  bj  the  Greeks  as  the  first  monarch   of 

makes  no  mention  of  Lydia  or  Lydians,  Assyria. 

while  he  names  Mseonians  in  conjunction        '  It  does  not  greatly  elucidate  this  mys- 

with    Carians  (Iliad,    ii.   864-867)   is    a  terious  connexion  to  learn,  on  the  authority 

strong  confirmation  of  the  assertion  of  He-  of  Julius  Pollux,  that  ^*  Ninus,  son  of  Belos, 

rodotus.  gaye  his  own  son  the  name  of  Agron,  be- 

*  It  Is  true   that   Herodotus   nowhere  cause  he  was  bom  in  the  country^  {4r 

makes  express  mention  of  Ninus  as  founder  470^).— Larcher  on  Herod,  i.  7,  note  21. 
of  Nineveh,  but  we  can  scarcely  be  mistaken        '  Histou^  d'H^rodote,  vol.  i.,  notes  on 

in  considering  that  this  name,  occurring  as  Book  i.  ch.  vii.      ' 
it  does  in  connexion  with  that  of  Belus,  in-        ^  Kleine  Schriiten,  p.  371. 
dicates  that  personage,  so  generally  regarded 

u  2 
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with  the  importance  of  Buok  namee  in  Buch  a  position,  and  from  the 
foot  of  their  occurrence  conclude  the  dynasty  to  be  Assyrian,  are 
obliged  to  set  aside,  as  insignificant,  the  descent  from  Alcssns  and 
Hercules.  This  portion  of  the  genealogy  can  certainly  in  no  case 
be  regarded  as  historical,  and  at  most  cannot  mean  more  than  that 
the  dynasty  was  Pelasgic,  or  in  other  words  native ;  but  the  other 
part  might  possibly  be  very  simple  history,  and  if  so,  it  would  b0 
history  of  the  most  important  character.  It  might  indicate  the 
very  simple  fact  which  Volney  has  drawn  fix)m  it,  that  Ninus,  the 
founder  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  conquered  Lydia,  and  placed  his 
son  Agron  upon  the  throne  *  And  this  would  derive  confirmation 
from  the  celebrated  passage  of  Ctesias,  where  Lydia  is  included 
among  the  conquests  of  the  great  Assyrian.'  But  on  the  whole  the 
balance  of  the  evidence  seems  to  be  against  any  Assyrian  conquest, 
0!t  indeed  any  early  connexion  of  Assyria  with  Lydia.  Herodotus 
expressly  limits  the  empire  of  the  Assyrians  to  Asia  above  (t.  €, 
to  the  east  of)  the  Halys  ;*  and  no  trustworthy  author  extends  dieir 
dominion  beyond  it.  Ctesias  is  a  writer  whose  authority  is  always 
of  the  weakest,  and  in  the  passage  referred  to  he  outdoes  himself 
in  boldness  of  invention."  Again :  there  is  nothing  Semitic,  either 
in  the  names  or  in  the  government  of  the  kings  of  this  dynasty,  nor 
indeed  are  any  traces  to  be  found  of  Semitic  conquest  or  colonisar 
tion  in  this  region.*  Further,  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  so  fistr  as 
they  have  been  hitherto  decyphered,  are  silent  as  to  any  expeditions 
of  the  Assyrians  beyond  the  Halys,  entirely  agreeing  with  Hero- 
dotus in  representing  their  influence  in  this  quarter  as  confined  to  the 
nations  immediately  bordering  upon  Armenia.^  Moreover,  the 
narrative  of  Herodotus  is  inconsistent  with  the  notion  foimded  upon 
it,  that  Ninus  conquered  Lydia  and  placed  his  son  Agron  upon  the 
throne.  For  Herodotus  represents  the  Heraclidae  as  previously 
subjects  of  the  Atyadse,  put  by  them  in  offices  of  trust,  and  so 
seizing  the  supreme  power,  like  the  Mayors  of  the  Palace  under 
the  Merovingian  line  of  French  kings.  And  they  finally  obtain  the 
kingdom,  not  by  conquest,  but  by  an  oracle.*  Herodotus  may  pos- 
sibly have  conceived  of  Belus  and  Kinus  as  going  forth  from  Lydia 
in  the  might  of  their  divine  descent  to  the  conquest  of  Mesopotamia, 
but  he  certainly  did  not  conceive  of  Ninus  as  coming  from  Mesopo- 
tamia to  the  conquest  of  Lydia,  and  establishing  his  son  Agron 
there  as  king  in  his  room.  On  the  whole,  it  must  be  concluded 
that  the  remarkable  genealogy — Hercules,  Alcaeus,  Belus,  Ninua, 
Agron — contains  no  atom  of  truth  or  meaning,  and  was  the  clumsy 
invention  of  a  Lydian,  bent  on  glorifying  the  ancient  kings  of  his 


»  Recherches,  &c,  Chronologie  d'H6x>-  chapter  "On  the  Ethnic  Affinities  of  the 

dote,  vol.  i.  p.  419.  Nations  of  Western  Asia,"  §  6  and  §  12. 

1  In  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  2.      «  Book  i.  ch.  95.        *  See  the  Commentary  on  the  Cuneiform 

*  Ctesias  includes  among  the  conquests  of  Inscriptions  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  by 

Ninus,  besides  Lydia,  the  whole  of  Asia  Col.  Kawlinson,  published  in  1851. 
Minor,  Armenia,  Media,   Susiana,   Persia,        •  Herod,  i.  7.     wapii  roinctv  8i  'Hpa- 

Babylonia,  Ccelesyria,  Phcenida,  Egypt,  and  icAciSot  hrirpo/^yres  taxov  r^v  ^PtA^ 

Bactria !  ^k  $9oirpoirlov.    Compare  ch.  13. 

<  This  point  is  discussed  below,  in  the 
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oonntrj,  by  claiming  for  them  a  oonnezion  with  the  mightiest  of 
the  heroes  both  of  Asia  and  of  Greece. 

8.  The  meagre  account  which  Herodotus  proceeds  to  give  of  his 
second  Lydian  dynasty  presents  but  few  opportunities  for  remark 
or  criticism.  Agron,  according  to  him,  was  followed  by  a  series  of 
twenty-one  kings,  each  the  son  of  his  predecessor,  whose  names, 
except  the  last  two,  he  omits  to  mention,  and  whose  united  reigns 
made  up  a  period  of  five  himdred  and  five  years.  On  what  £bta 
this  calculation  was  based  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  manifest 
inconsistency  of  the  years  with  the  generations  has  been  observed 
by  many  writers ; '  and  Larcher,  in  his  translation,  went^so  fax  as 
to  change  the  number  of  generations  from  twenty-two  to  fifteen ; 
but  it  seems  better  to  leave  the  discrepancy,  one  proof  among  many 
of  the  extreme  uncertainty  of  this  early  history.  Of  Myrsus,'  the 
last  kin^  but  one,  and  Candaules,  the  last  ^ng  of  this  dynasty, 
whom  uie  Greeks  called  Myrsilus,*  Herodotus  relates  nothine 
except  the  tale  concerning  the  destruction  of  the  latter,  for  which 
he  appears  to  have  been  indebted  to  the  Parian  poet  Archilochus.* 

9.  It  is  probable  that  the  Lydiaca  of  Xanthus,  had  they  escaped 
the  ravages  of  time,  would  have  in  a  great  measure  filled  up  the 
blanks  left  by  Herodotus^in  this,  if  not  even  in  the  preceding 
period.  But  it  may  be  questioned  whether  history  would  have 
been  greatly  the  gainer,  if  we  may  take  the  fragments  of  Xanthus 
which  remain  as  fair  samples  of  the  general  tenc^  of  his  narrative. 
Xanthus  told  of  a  King  Gambles,  Cambes,  or  Oamblitas,  of  so 
ravenous  an  appetite,  that  one  night,  when  he  was  asleep,  he  ate 
his  wife,  and  in  the  morning  found  nothing  left  of  her  but  her  hand, 
which  remained  in  his  mouth.  Horrified  at  his  own  act,  he  drew 
his  sword  and  slew  himself.*  Xanthus  told  also  of  another  king, 
Aciamus,  who  by  his  general  Ascalus,  made  war  in  Syria,  and 
founded  Ascalon !  *  If  such  were  the  staple  of  his  history,  we  need 
not  greatly  regret  its  loss.^ 


7  Lardier  (note  25  on  Herod,  book  i.),  the /of  the  Latin  )i/tttf  was  not  altogether  nn* 

Dahhnann  (Herod,  p.  99),  Volney  (Suppl.  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  westtni 

i  TH^rod.  de  Larcher),  Bahr  (Herod,  vol.  i.  Asiatic  coast.             >  Herod,  i.  12,  end. 

p.  23).  '  This  passage  is  preserved  bj  AthenctM 

*  It  has  not  always  been  obserred  that  (z.  8,  p.  17). 

MTrsnsmnst,  by  the  narrative  of  Herodotus,  *  Xanth.  ap.  Steph.  Bjz.  in  too.  ^Aexdf 

have  been  king.     Ensebins  places  Meles  im-  Xwr.     Ascalon,  be  it  remembered,  was  an 

mediately  before  Candaules  (Cluron.  Canon,  important  town  at  the  coming  of  the  Israel- 

part  ii.  01. 13, 2).  Mr.  Grote  appears  to  re-  ites  into  the  Holy  Land  (Judg.  i.  18).    That 

gard  Mjrrsns  as  a  Greek,  not  a  Lydian,  ap-  a  Lydian  army  ever  proceeded  eastward  of 

pellative,  when  he  thus  expresses  himself: —  the  Halys  before  the  time  of  Croesus  is  in 

"The  twenty-second  prince  of  this  family  the  highest  degree  improbable.      Asoaloo 

was  Candaules,  called  by  th$  Greeks  Myr^  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  andent 

tUus,  the  eon  of  Myreus.'*  (Hist,  of  Greece,  cities  of  the  Philistines.    It  ipay  be  to  the 

vol.  iii.   p.  296).     Herodotus  says  twice  account  given  by  Xanthus  of  this  distant 

over,  **  Candaules  was  the  son  of  Myrsus;*'  expedition   that  we  owe  the  narrative  in 

and  adds,  '^  by  the  Greeks  he  was  called  Athenseus  (viii.  37,  p.  277^  of  the  drowning 

Myrsilus.**  of  Atergatis  or  Deroeto,  tne  Syrian  Venus, 

^  A  curious  patronymic,  but  analogous  in  a  lake  near  Ascalon  by  Mopsus,  a  Lydian. 

in  a  great  measure  to  the   Latin  forms,  *  Nicolas  of  Damascus,  in  one  of  his  re> 

Servius,Servilius;Manius,Manilius;Qnino-  cently  discovered   fragments  (Frag.   Hist, 

tins,  Qumctilius,  &c,  seeming  to  show  that  Gr.,  vol.  iii.  pp.  380-6),  professes  to  give 
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10.  One  concluBion  may  be  drawn  alike  from  the  silence  of  the 
foreign,  and  the  fictions  of  the  native  historian — ^that  the  Lydians 
of  the  fifth  century  B.C.  possessed  no  authentic  information  concern- 
ing their  ancestors  further  back  than  the  time  of  Gyges,  the  first 
king  of  the  race  called  Memmadsd.  From  this  we  may  derive,  as  a 
corollary,  the  farther  consequence  of  the  insignificance  of  Lydia  in 
times  anterior  to  his  date.  Previously  to  the  accession  of  the  last 
dynasty,  Lydia  was,  it  is  probable,  but  one  out  of  the  many  petty 
states  or  kingdoms  into  which  Lower  Asia  was  parcelled  out,  and 
was  far  from  being  the  most  important  of  the  number.  Lycia,  which 
gave  kings  to  the  Greek  colonies  upon  the  coast,*  and  mttintained 
its  independence  even  against  GrcBsus,'  must  have  been  at  least  as 
powerful,  and  the  really  predominant  state  was  the  central  kingdom 
of  the  Phrygians,  who  exercised  a  greater  influence  over  the  Greeks 
of  the  coast  than  any  other  of  the  Asiatic  peoples  with  whom  they 
came  in  contact,^  and  whose  kings  were  the  first  of  all  foreigners 
to  send  offerings  to  the  oracle  at  Delphi."  Lydia,  until  the  time 
of  Gyges,  was  a  petty  state  which  made  no  conquests,  and  exercised 
but  little  influence  beyond  its  borders. 

11.  Concerning  the  destruction  of  Candaules,  the  last  king  of  the 
second  dynasty,  and  the  accession  of  Gyges,  the  first  king  of  the 
third,  several  very  different  legends  appear  to  have  been  ctirrent. 
One  is  found  related  at  length  in  Herodotus,  another  in  Nicolas  of 
Damascus,  a  third  in  Plato.*    In  all,  amid  the  greatest  diversity  of 


something  like  a  complete  account  of  the 
later  kings  of  the  second  dynasty.  He 
traces  the  line  of  descent  through  five 
monarchs  to  the  king  slain  by  Gyges, 
whom,  instead  of  Candaules,  he  odls  Sady- 
attes.  These  6ye  monarchs  are  Adyattes, 
Aidys,  Adyattes  II.,  Meles,  and  Myrsns. 
In  Uie  order,  and  in  the  names  of  four  of 
these,  Adyattes,  Ardys,  Adyattes  II.,  and 
Meles,  he  nearly  agrees  with  Eusebius,  who 
gives  "Ardysus  Alyatt«,  annis  36;  Aly- 
attes,  annis  14;  Meles,  annis  12"  (Chron. 
Can.  part  i.  c.  X7.),  as  the  immediate  pre- 
decessors of  Candaules.  In  the  fiflh  name 
he  agrees  with  Herodotus,  from  whom  Euse- 
bius  difiers,  anoe  he  entirely  omits  Mrrsus. 
These  coincidences  seem  to  entitle  the  list  to 
some  consideration.  It  may  possibly  hare 
come  from  Xanthus,  or  from  Dionysius  of 
Mytilene,  who  wrote  histories  in  Xanthus's 
name  (Athen.  xii.  xi.,  p.  415).  The  follow- 
ing is  the  genealogical  tree  according  to  this 
authority: — 

Adyattes. 


Cadys. 


Ardys. 

Adyattes  II. 

Meles. 

Myrsus. 

I 
Sadyattes  s  Gandaoles. 


Only  a  very  few  facts  are  narrated*  of 
these  kings  in  the  fragment.  It  is  chiefly 
occupied  with  an  account  of  the  feud  be- 
tween the  Heraclidse  and  the  Mermnadas, 
which  will  be  spoken  of  hereafter,  and  with 
a  long  story  concerning  Ardys,  how  he  lost 
his  crown  and  recorei^d  it,  and  r^gned  70 
years,  and  was  the  best  of  all  the  Lydian 
kings  next  to  Alcimius. 

»  Herod,  i.  147.  «  Ibid,  c  28. 

7  See,  for  proofs  of  this,  Orote*8  Histoiy 
of  Greece,  {Mut  ii.  ch.  zvi.  (yoL  ilL  i^. 
284-291). 

8  Herod,  i.  14. 

*  Repub.  ii.  §  3.  Mr.  Grote  well  sums 
up  this  legend : — According  to  the  l^end  in 
Plato,  Gyges  is  a  mere  herdsman  of  the  king 
of  Lydia:  after  a  terrible  storm  and  earth- 
quake, he  sees  near  him  a  chasm  in  the  earth, 
into  which  he  descends  and  finds  a  vast  horK 
of  brass,  hollow  and  partly  open,  wherein 
there  lies  a  gigantic  corpse  with  a  golden 
ring.  This  ring  he  carries  away,  and  dis- 
covers unexpectedly  that  it  possesses  the 
miraculous  property  of  rendering  him  in- 
visible at  pleasure.  Being  sent  on  a  messase 
to  the  king,  he  makes  the  magic  ring  avail- 
able to  his  ambition:  he  first  possesses  him- 
self of  the  person  of  the  queen,  then  with 
her  aid  assassinates  the  king,  and  finally 
seizes  the  sceptre." — History  of  Greece,  vol, 
iii.  p.  298. 
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ciromnstantials,  what  may  be  called  the  historic  outline  is  the  same. 
Gyges,  a  subject  of  the  Lydian  king,  conspires  against  him,  destroys 
him  in  his  palace,  obtains  the  throne,  and  becomes  the  husband  of 
the  queen.'  These  data  seem  to  have  furnished  materials  to  the 
Greek  poets  of  the  existing  or  following  times,  which  they  worked 
tip  into  romances,  embellishing  them  according  to  their  £smcy. 

The  change  of  dynasty  was  not  effected  without  a  stru^le.  The 
Heraclidsd  had  their  partisans,  who  took  arms  against  the  usurper, 
and  showed  themselves  ready  to  maintain  in  the  field  the  cause  of 
their  legitimate  sovereigns.  Gyges  was  unwilling  to  trust  the 
event  to  the  chance  of  a  battle,  and  had  address  enough  to  obtain 
the  consent  of  the  malcontents  to  a  reference,  which,  while  it  would 
prevent  any  effusion  of  blood,  was  unlikely  to  injure  his  pretensions." 
The  Delphic  oracle,  now  fqr  the  first  time  heard  of  in  Lydian  history, 
but  already  for  some  years  an  object  of  veneration  to  the  purely 
Asiatic  population  of  the  peninsula,*  was  chosen  to  be  the  arbiter 
of  the  dispute,  and  gave  the  verdict  which  had,  no  doubt,  been  con- 
fidently anticipated  by  the  de  facto  king,  when  he  consented  to  the 
reference — ^in  favour  of  the  party  in  possession.  The  price  of  the 
reply  was,  perhaps,  not  settled  beforehand,  but  at  any  rate  it  was 
paid  ungrudgingly.    Goblets  of  gold,  and  various  rich  offerings  in 


^  The  legends  of  Plato  and  Herodotus 
agree  yet  further,  that  it  was  with  the  con- 
niTanoe  of  the  queen,  and  by  her  favour, 
that  the  assassination  took  place.  Nicolas, 
however,  represents  the  queen  as  indignant 
at  the  advances  of  Gyges,  and  as  complain- 
ing to  her  husband  of  his  insolence.  In 
other  respects  the  narrative  of  Nicolas  is 
more  consistent  than  Plato's  with  Hero- 
dotus. Oyges  is  one  of  the  king's  body- 
guard, and  a  special  favourite.  The  pecu- 
liar feature  of  the  tale  in  Nicolas  is,  that  it 
exhibits  the  retributive  principle  as  per- 
Tading  the  whole  history,  and  accounts,  as 
it  were,  for  the  curious  declaration  of  the 
oracle,  *<  Vengeance  shall  come  for  the  Hera- 
dides  in  the  person  of  the  fifth  descendant 
from  Gyges."  The  Mermnadie,  we  are  told, 
were  a  famUy  of  distinction  in  the  dap  of 
Ardys,  son  of  Adyattcs.  Dascylus,  son  of 
Gyges,  was  then  chief  favourite  of  the  reign- 
ing king.  Jealous  of  his  mfluence,  and  fear- 
ing for  the  succession,  Adyattes,  son  of 
Ardys,  secretly  contrived  the  assassination 
of  Dascylus.  Ardys,  ignorant  who  was  the 
murderer,  laid  heavy  curses  on  him,  who- 
ever he  might  be,  before  the  public  assembly 
of  the  nation.  This  was  the  origin  of  the 
feud.  For  this  crime,  committed  in  the 
reign  of  Ardys,  and  unpunished  at  the  time, 
vengeance  came  in  the  person  of  his  fifth 
descendant.  During  the  reigns  of  Ady- 
attes U.,  Meles,  and  Myrsus,  the  feud  con- 
tinued, the  descendants  of  Ducylus  living  in 
exile.    A  vain  attempt  was  made  by  Meles 


to  expiate  the  sin,  but  it  was  not  accepted 
by  the  ii^ared  party.  Meles  went  for  three 
yean  into  voluntary  banishment,  and  Das- 
cylus, the  son  of  the  murdered  man,  was 
invited  to  return,  but  he  refused.  At 
length,  in  the  fifth  generation  (Ardys,  Ady- 
attes, Meles,  Myrsus,  Sadyattes),  tiie  ven- 
geance came.  Gyves,  about  to  be  put  to 
death  on  account  of  the  insult  which  he  had 
oflTered  to  the  virgin  queen,  whom  he  had 
been  sent  to  conduct  from  tlie  court  of  her 
father,  Amoesus,  king  of  Mysia,  recals  the 
memory  of  his  ancestral  wrongs,  and  the 
curses  of  Ardys  on  his  own  race,  collects  a 
band  of  followers,  enters  the  palace,  and 
8la3r8  the  monarch  in  his  bridal-chamber. 
Then,  when  the  reference  is  made  to  the 
orade,  the  announcement  fiills  with  pecu- 
liar fitness :  **  Vengeance  shall  come  fen*  the 
Heraclides  in  the  person  of  the  fifth  de^ 
scendant" 

'  Mr.  Grote  says,  "  A  civil  war  enstwd, 
which  both  parties  at  length  consented  to 
terminate  by  reference  to  the  Delphian 
oracle."  But  Herodotus  implies  that  there 
was  no  actual  war,  the  convention  being 
made  before  the  two  parties  came  to  blows. 
(&s  ol  Av9oi  H^ivdv  rwouvyro  r6  Kuydt^ 
Xm»  wdBoSf  fcal  ip  5irXoi(ri  ^oavytrvpi' 
fiffffoy  oX  re  rov  T^y^m  ffraaiArai  ical  ol 
Xotwol  Av9ol,  i.  13.)  That  the  oracle  was 
open  to  pecuniary  influence  is  evidenced  by 
Herodotus  himself  (v.  63,  vL  66). 

s  Herod,  i.  14. 
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the  same  precions  metal,  besides  silver  omamenta^  snoh  as  no  other 
individual  had  presented  to  the  days  of  Herodotns/  attested  the 
gratitude,  or  the  honesty,  of  the  successful  adventurer. 

12.  The  reign  of  Gyges  is  despatched  by  Herodotus  in  a  single 
sentence,  valuable  alike  for  what  it  contains  and  for  what  it  ex- 
cludes. We  leam  fVom  it  the  important  fact  that  this  king  engaged 
in  war  with  the  Greeks  of  the  coast,  who  had  hitherto,  so  &r  as  we 
can  gather  from  the  scanty  notices  which  remain  to  us,  preserved 
friendly  relations  with  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  country  on 
which  they  had  planted  their  settlements.'  Like  the  Phoenicians  in 
Spain  and  Africa,  and  our  own  countrymen  for  some  considerable 
space  of  time  in  India  and  America,  the  early  Qreek  settlers  in 
Asia,  engaged  in  commerce  for  the  most  part,  appear  to  have  been 
received  with  favour  by  the  natives,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  to 
have  maintained  with  them  unbroken  amity.'  Gyges  was  the  first 
to  introduce  a  new  policy.  Jealous  of  the  increasing  power  of  the 
foreigners,  who  had  occupied  the  whole  line  of  coast,  or  simply 
ambitious  of  extending  his  dominion,  he  commenced  hostilities 
against  the  lonians,  ravaged  the  lands,  and  probably  laid  siege  to 
the  cities  of  Smyrna  and  Miletus,  and  even  succeeded  in  capturing 
the  town  of  Colophon.'  This,  however,  as  ^Herodotus  tells  us  in 
the  same  passage,  was  the  utmost  extent  of  his  achievements.'  He 
did  not,  we  may  be  sure,  for  the  love  of  Magnes,  attack  either  Mag- 
nesia, much  less  effect  the  capture  of  a  second  Grecian  city,  or  we 
should  never  have  been  ^told  by  Herodotus  that,  *'  besides  taking 
Colophon,  and  making  an  inroad  on  Miletus  and  Smyrna,  he  did  not 
perform  a  single  noble  exploit."  •    Neither  is  it  possible  that  he 


*  i.  14.  Tiyris  rvpcanftinrtu  kxiirefi^t 
iyoB^ftara  is  AtXpobs  oHk  dklya-  &AA* 
tfftt  fikv  iipyipov kvaB4\iiara  ttm  ol  vXtT- 
trT  a  iw  A€K<po7<Ti'  irc(jf>c|  8i  rov  kfty^povt 
Xpvtr'bv  tirXtrov — kuL  Kfnrnjpts  ol 
ipiBfjubv  l|  xpinrtoi  kvoKiarai, 

*  The  Greeks  took  Ljcian  kings  (Herod,  i. 
147).  The  Lycians  are  said  to  have  taken 
even  their  name  from  a  Greek  (ibid.  173). 
In  most  of  the  Greek  towns  the  population 
seems  to  have  been  mixed,  partly  Greek, 
portlj  Asiatic.  The  best-evidenc^  case  is 
that  of  Teos  (Pausan.  Yii.  iii.  §  3  ;  Boeckh's 
Corp.  Ins.,  No,  3064). 

^  Of  course  the  colonies  were  not  ori- 
ginaUj  established  without  bloodshed.  (See 
Herod,  i.  146 ;  Mimnerm.  ap.  Strabon.  xiv. 
p.  634,  where  the  violence  employed  at  the 
founding  of  Miletus  and  Colophon  is  no- 
ticed.) But  instances  of  their  being  attacked 
afterwards  bj  the  natives  are  exceedingly 
rare.  The  attack  of  the  Carians  upon 
Priene,  in  which  Androclus  was  slain,  is 
perhaps  the  only  recorded  exception.  This 
must  be  accounted  for,  partly  by  the  sense 
which  the  natives  entertained  of  the  ad- 
vantages they  derived  from  the  commeixje 
of  the  Greek  towns,  partly  by  the  readmess 


of  the  Greeks  to  intermix  with  the  Asiatic 
tribes. 

^  1  agree  with  Bahr  on  the  sense  of  He- 
rodotus in  the  passage  Mfiakt  fihf  vw 
trroarrlfiv  h  re  Mikirroy  koX  4$  'ifi6prKiw, 
fcoi  KoKoifmvos  r6  ftorv  cfXc  (i.  .14,  end). 
The  conti-ast  is  between  the  territories  of 
Sm3rrna  and  Miletus,  and  the  tovn  itself  of 
Colophon.  In  the  oonstraction  ia4fiaXt 
ffrpaririv  is  M/Xip-ov,  the  word  M/Xi^ror 
can  only  stand  for  MiKuvlriy.  Mr.  Grote 
seems  to  prefer  the  more  usual  explanation, 
that  iffrv  is  the  town,  minus  the  citadel 
(Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  300). 

8  Herod,  i.  14.  4aa*  obB^p  fjya  tpywf 
Aw*  airov  &AXo  iyiwtro,  ficurtXt^ayroSt 

IC.T.X. 

•  Mr.  Grote  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  iii. 
p.  300)  accepts  as  something  more  than 
myth  the  tale  found  in  Nicolas  of  Damascus, 
of  the  beautiful  youth,  Magnes,  whom  Gyges 
loved,  and  who  turned  the  heads  of  all  the 
women  wherever  he  went;  whom  at  last 
the  men  of  Magnesia  resolved  to  disgrace, 
and  reduce  to  the  level  of  conmion  humanity, 
by  disfiguring  his  conntenanue,  and  depriving 
him  of  his  flowing  locks:  in  revenge  fcur 
which  outrage  on  his  favourite,  the  lover 
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oonld  liave  possessed  himself  of  the  whole  Troad,  as  Strabo  affirms,' 
or  exercised  such  influence  over  the  Milesians,  as  to  have  a  voioe 
in  the  establishment  of  their  colonies.  After  ages  delighted  to 
magnify  the  infancy  of  a  dynasty,  which  attained  in  the  end  a 
degree  of  power  and  prosperity  far  beyond  aught  that  had  been 
seen  before  within  the  limits,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lower 
Asia,  and  loved  to  throw  back  to  the  hero-founder  of  the  race  the 
actions  and  the  character  of  the  most  illustrious  among  his  de- 
scendants.' 

13.  Of  Ardys,  the  son  and  successor  of  Gyges,  who  reigned, 
according  to  Herodotus,  within  a  year  of  half  a  century,'  the  two 
£Bbcts  which  alone  are  recorded,  are  important,  as  showing  that  he 
inherited  from  his  father  that  line  of  aggressive  policy  which  became 
the  settled  system  of  the  Mermnad  princes,  and  which  was  parti- 
cularly directed  against  the  Greek  cities  of  the  coast.  He  renewed 
the  attack  upon  Miletus,  and  took  the  town  of  Pridn6.*    Probably 


made  war  apon  the  offending  city,  and  per- 
flevered  until  he  took  the  place  (Nic.  Damtun. 
p.  52  Orell.).  Bat  the  expreeaon  of  Hero- 
dotus, quoted  above,  seems  to  be  conclusive 
against  the  authenticity  of  this  histuiy. 
Were  it  otherwise,  the  authority  of  Nioolaus 
Damasoenus,  nnsapported  by  any  corrobo- 
rating testimony,  is  quite  insufficient  to  en- 
title a  narrative  to  belief.  It  is  true  that 
he  was  acquainted  with  the  writings  of 
Xanthus,  and  sometimes  follows  them  with- 
out mentioning  his  authority,  as  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  voradty  and  death  of  Gambles ; 
but  It  is  also  evident  that  in  many  cases  he 
cannot  be  following  Xanthus.  A  writer 
who  makes  Sadyattes  the  son  of  an  AlyatteSf 
who  brings  a  Sibyl  to  the  assistance  of 
Croesus  upon  the  pyre,  and  who  ascribe! 
the  Persian  respect  for  Zoroaster,  and  reli- 
gions regard  for  the  element  of  fire,  to  the 
circumstance  of  this  miraculous  escape  of  the 
Lydian  king,  is  not  to  be  quoted  as  authority, 
where  he  stands  alone,  without  the  strongest 
expression  of  distrust.  At  any  rate, 
Mr.  Grote  seems  open  to  the  censure  which 
he  himself  bestows  on  Ottfried  Miiller,  that 
he  occasionally  **  gives  *  Sagen*  too  much  in 
the  style  of  real  facts"  (vol.  iii.  p.  240, 
note). 

1  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  590. 

'  This  tendency  in  all  legendary  history 
to  throw  back  and  repeat  events  and  cir- 
cumstances has  been  noticed  by  Niebuhr  in 
his  Roman  history,  and  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  striking  characteristics  of  such  re- 
cords. As  Koroulus  is  an  earlier  Tullus, 
and  Ancus  a  second  Kuma,  so  even  In  more 
historic  times  we  find  the  undoubted  acts  of 
the  second  Tarquin  almost  all  anticipated  in 
the  first.  As  the  later  sovereign  was  cer- 
tainly master  of  Latium,  so  the  earlier  must 
*' subdue  the  whole  Latin  name"  (Liv.  i. 


38)  ;  as  he  built  the  magnificent  temple  to 
Jupiter  Capitolinus,  so  his  progenitor  and 
prototype  must  vow  it  and  Lay  its  founda- 
tions ( ibid.  38  and  55) ;  as  the  great  sewers 
and  the  massive  stone  seats  in  the  Circus 
Maximus  were  undoubtedly  the  works  of 
the  one,  so  must  they  also,  or  works  of  a 
similar  character,  be  ascribed  to  the  other 
(ibid.  35  and  38).  In  the  same  way  is  as- 
signed to  Ninus  the  whole  series  of  conquests 
made  by  subsequent  Assyrian  kings  (Ctesias 
ap.  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  2).  Sometimes  an  entire 
war  is  repeated,  as  that  with  Fidens  in  the 
fourth  book  of  Livy  (Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p. 
452).  Possibly,  the  war  between  Sparta 
and  Messenia  is  a  case  in  point.  Almost  all 
the  events  of  what  is  called  the  first  war 
recur  in  the  second. 

3  Eusebius  limited  his  reign  to  38  years 
(Chron.  Canon.  Pars  Post  p.  325,  ed. 
Mai). 

*  Herod,  i.  15.  I  know  not  on  what 
grounds  Mr.  Grote  observes  that  "  this  pos- 
session cannot  have  been  maintained,  for  the 
dty  appears  afterwards  as  autonomous" 
(Hist  of  Greece,  voL  iii.  p.  301),  unless  it 
be  on  the  expression  of  Herodotus,  that 
'*  before  the  sovereignty  of  Croesus  all  the 
Greeks  were  free  "  (i.  6).  But  this  only 
seems  to  mean  that  no  Greek  country — 
neither  Ionia,  iEolis,  nor  Doris — ^had  been 
reduced  to  subjection. 

Mr.  Grote  has  another  mysterious  remark 
in  the  next  sentence  of  his  work.  **  His 
(ArdjTs')  long  reign  was  signalised  by  two 
events,  both  of  considerable  moment  to  the 
Asiatic  Greeks, — ^the  invasion  of  the  Cimme- 
rians, and  the  first  approach  to  collision  (at 
least  the  first  of  which  we  have  any  histo- 
rical knowledge)  hetvoeen  the  inhabitants  of 
Lydia  and  those  of  Upper  Asia  under  the 
Median  kings."     What  is  this  "first  ap- 
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he  would  Iiave  signalised  his  reign  by  further  suocesses,  but  for  the 
invasion  of  the  Cimmerians,  a  terrible  visitation,  which  we  shall 
best  understand  by  regarding  it  as  closely  parallel  to  the  Glallic 
irruption  into  Italy  in  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  or  to  the  first  inva- 
sions of  the  Boman  Empire  by  the  Goths  and  Huns. 

14.  Who  the  Cimmerians  were,  whence  they  came,  with  what 
lUces  they  were  ethnically  connected,  will  be  considered  hereafter, 
in  the  notes  to  the  Fourth  Book.  With  regard  to  their  occupation 
of  Asia  Minor  at  this  time,  it  is  important  to  observe,  that  whereas 
Herodotus,  throughout  his  whole  history,*  regards  the  invasion  in 
the  reign  of  Ardys  as  the  first,  and  indeed  the  only  Cimmerian 
irruption  into  these  countries;  other  writers  speak  of  repeated 
attacks,  covering  a  long  period  of  time,  in  which  moreover  the 
Cimmerians  were  accompanied  and  assisted  by  Thracian  tribes,  and 
came  into  Asia  Minor,  apparently,  from  the  west  rather  the  east. 
Strabo  expressly  states  that  they  made  several  distinct  incursions,* 
and  seemingly  brings  them  into  Asia  across  the  Thracian  Bosphorus. 
To  some  of  these  incursions  he  gives  a  high  antiquity.^  In  this  he 
is  followed  or  exceeded  by  Eusebius,  who  places  the  first  Cimmerian 
invasion  of  Asia  three  hundred  years  before  the  first  Olympiad 
(B.C.  1076)."  The  silence  of  Herodotus,  and  still  more  the  way  in 
which  he  speaks,  on  ^rs^  mentioning  the  subject,  of  ^^  Cimmerian 
incursion,*  are  weighty  arguments  against  those  who  hold  that  there 
were  a  long  series  of  such  attacks,  covering,  without  any  considerable 
intervals,  a  space  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  years.*  Still  it  would 
be  rash  to  reject  altogether  the  distinct  assertions  of  Strabo,  con- 
firmed as  they  are  by  the  fact,  of  which  there  is  ample  evidence,* 
that  in  the  minds  of  the  Greeks  upon  the  coast,  Cimmerians  and 
Treres  were  confounded  together,  which  can  only  be  accounted  for 
on  the  supposition  of  invasions  in  which  both  people  took  part. 
The  Cimmerians,  who  before  their  country  was-  wrested  from  them 
by  the  Scythian  nomads,  were  neighbours  of  the  Thracians,  may 
well  have  joined  with  them  in  plundering  expeditions  from  time  to 
time,  and  may  have  been  in  the  habit  of  passing  into  Asia  by  the 

proach  to  collision"  in  the  reign  of  Ardp?  v4<rBai  r&y  (1.  rifw)  fUxp^  t^J  AloKiios 

The  collision  came,  as  he  notices  a  few  pages  ical  rris  *lw¥(us, 

after   (p.   310),  in  the  time  of  Alyattes,  8  chron.  Canon.  Pars  Post  (p.  303,  ed. 

grandson  of  Ardys.   What  **  historical  know-  Mai). 

ledge"  have  we  df  any  collision,  or  "  approach  •  Herod,   i.   6.      irph  5c  tij  j    Kpo(<rov 

to  collision,"  earlier  than  this  ?  Vx^^  irdrrts  "EkXrivts  ^cw  eXc^cfwi. 

^  Herod,  i.  6,  15,  16,  103;  iv.  1,  11,  rh  yiip  Ki/i/iMpiwy  ffrpdrtvfia  rh 

12 ;  yii.  20.  4wl  rV  *l»yicaf  kiriK6fif¥oy  —  ot   KOfrttr 

«  Strab.  i.  p.  90  (Oxf.  ed.\     oT  tc  K«^-  (rrpoit^  iyivwo  r&v  ToKittv,  AAA'  4^  iwi- 

fi^piotf  ots  Koi  Tf^pavas  ovoyJiiovaiVy  ^  Zpoiais  kpirarfft. 

inthuy  Ti  KByos,  voXkdKis  Mhpofxoy  ^  Clinton's  Fasti  Hell.  vol.  i.  p.  214.     OL 

rA  9c|tA  fiipfi  rod  Il^vrov,  koI  r6,  ffvy^xri  40,  4. 

o^rotr,  irori  n^y  M  Tl€up\ay6yast  vorh  >  The  contemporary  poet,  Callinns,  spoke 

5^  ical  ^pityas  ififia\6yr€s.  both  of  Treres  and  of  Cimmerians  (Strabo, 

7  Strab.  i.  p.  9  (Qzf.  ed.).     ol  Ktfifi4piot  xiv.  p.  927,  Oxf.  ed.).     Callisthenes  said  that 

ica0*   "Ofinpoy  ^  fiiKphy  irph    aif-  the  Treres  and  Lydans  took  Sardis  (Strab.  ziiL 

rod  /i^xpii  *lt^yias  iwdhpofAoy  r^y  y^y  r^v  p.  627).     Strabo,  in  a  passage  quoted  above, 

in  BoawSpov  waaay.    And  again,  iii.  uses  the  words,  Kififitplovs,  ohs  ical  Tp^ 

p.  200 :  Ka6*  "Ofiripoy  I)  wph  abroG  iiiKpby  pnyai  6yofUiowriy,    Cf.  alao  fiustath.  ad 

\4yowri  riiy  ruy  Kififitplwy  K^Zoy  y^  Hom.  Od.  xi.  14. 
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Thracian  BosphoruB.  But  from  all  these  occasional  incursions, 
which  Herodotus  may  have  regarded  as  Thracian,  not  Cimmerian 
ravages,  the  one  great  Cimmerian  invasion,  of  which  he  so  often 
speaks,  is  to  be  distinguished.  In  this,  if  it  came,  according  to  the 
undoubting  conviction  of  our  author,  from  the  east,  no  Thracians 
would  participate.*  It  would  have  a  right  to  be  called  **  the  Cim- 
merian attack."  It  would  be  a  thing  ^t  generis.  The  Greeks  in 
general,  long  accustomed  to  confound  Treres  and  Cimmerians,  might 
speak,  according  to  habit,  of  both  as  having  been  concerned  in  this, 
as  well  as  in  other  Inroadjs  ;*  but  an  accurate  writer,  like  Herodotus, 
whose  inquiries  had  convinced  him  that  these  Cimmerians  entered 
Asia  Minor  from  the  Caucasus,  would  know  that  here  there  was  no 
place  for  Treres,  who  lay  so  far  out  of  the  route,  and  that  however 
true  it  might  be  that  Cimmerians  had  at  other  times  joined  in  the 
forays  of  &e  Treres  in  Asia,  yet  on  no  other  occasion  had  there  been 
a  real  Cimmerian  inroad,  and  he  would  therefore  be  perfectly  correct 
in  speaking  of  this  as  **  the  invasion  of  the  Cimmerians." 

The  Cimmerians  were  fugitives,  driven  out  of  their  native  country 
by  the  Scjrthians,  but  not  the  less  formidable  on  that  accoimt. 
Niebuhr  surmises  that  the  Qauls  who  sacked  Rome  and  overran 
Italy,  were  fugitives  from  the  Spanish  peninsula,  retiring  before 
the  increasing  strength  of  the  Iberian  race.*  The  barbarians  who 
destroyed  the  Western  Empire  had  for  the  most  part  been  dispos- 
sessed of  their  own  countries  by  nations  of  superior  strength.  On 
their  first  arrival  in  Asia  Minor  the  Cimmerians  seem  to  have  swept 
before  them  all  resistance.  Like  the  bands  of  Gauls,*  which  at  a 
later  date  ravaged  these  same  regions  in  the  same  ruthless  way,  the 
Cimmerian  invaders  carried  ruin  and  devastation  over  all  the  furest 
regions  of  Lower  Asia.  Paphlagonia,  Bithynia,  Ionia,  Phrygia,  even 
Cmcia,  as  well  as  Lydia,  were  plundered  and  laid  waste  ;•  in  Phrygia, 
Midas,  the  king,  despairing  of  any  effectual  resistance,  on  the 
approach  of  the  dreaded  foe,  is  said  to  have  committed  suicide ; '  in 
Lydia,  as  we  know  fit)m  Herodotus,  they  took  the  capital  city, 


s  I  cannot  accept  Niebuhr's  theory,  that  probably  that  followed  by  Hithridates  when 

ihe  Cimmerians  on  this  occasion  came  by  the  he  passed  through  the  KKttBpa  'XKvB&y  on 

western  side  of  the  Eaxine,  and  across  the  his  flight  from  Pompey  (Appian.  de  Bell. 

Thracian  Bosphorus,  against  the  distinct  and  Mithr.  p.  400).    With  respect  to  the  passage 

repeated  declaratiois  of  Herodotus.    It  seems  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  it  must  be  re> 

to  me  impossible  that  the  direction  in  which  membered  that  waggons  could  alwap  cross 

the  enemy  came  should  have  been  forgotten  in  winter  upon  the  ice  (Herod,  iy.  28). 

by  the  people  of  the  country,  even  in  the  *  Callinus  appears  to  have  done  so  (Strabo, 

space  of  two  hundred  years ;  espedaHf  as  1.  s.  c). 

there  were  contemporary  writers,  Callinus,  *  History  of  Rome,  vol.  i.  pp.  506-509. 

ArdiUochus,  and  others,  some  of  whom,  we  (Engl,  transl.) 

know,fli>oke  of  the  Cimmerian  attack.    With  •  Livy,  xxxviii.  16.    It  will  appear  here- 

regard  to  the  alksed  difficulties  of  the  route,  afler  that  these  two  great  invasions  of  Asia 

we  may  grant  ue  impracticability  of  the  Minor  proceeded  from  the  same  identical 

coast  line,  between  the  western  edge  of  the  race.     (See  Appendix  to  Book  iv.  ch.  i. 

Caucasus  and  the  Euxine ;  but  why  may  we  *'  On  the  Cimmerians  of  Herodotus  and  the 

not  suppose  the  Cinamerians  to  have  en-  Migrations  of  the  Cymric  Race.") 

tered  Asia  by  the  Caucasian  gates,  through  7  Eustath.  ad  Hom.  Od.  xi.  14.    This  is 

which  the  great  military  road  now  runs  the  erent  alluded  to  in  Euseb.  Chron.  Can. 

from  Mosdok  to  Tiflis?    This  must  always  Pars  Post.  01.   21,  2   (p.   324),  and  by 

have  been  a  very  practicable  route,  and  was  Strabo,  i.  p.  90  (Oxf.  ed.). 
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DEFEAT  OP  LYGDAMIS. 


App  Book  I. 


except  only  the  acropolis ;  in  Ionia  ihej  ravaged  the  valley  of  tlie 
Cayster,  b^ieged  Ephesns,  and,  according  to  Bome  accounts,  burnt 
the  temple  of  Diana  in  its  vicinity  ;•  after  which  they  are  thought 
to  have  proceeded  southward  into  the  plain  of  the  Maeander,  and  to 
have  sacked  the  city  of  Magnesia.*  One  body,  under  a  leader  whom 
the  Greeks  called  Lygdamis,  even  penetrated  as  far  as  Cilicia,  and 
there  sustained  a  terrible  reverse  at  the  hands  of  the  hardy  moun- 
taineers.^ The  Greeks  regarded  this  as  the  vengeance  of  Artemis ;" 
for  Lygdamis  had  been  the  leader  in  the  attack  on  Ephesus.  Still 
the  strength  of  the  invaders  was  not  broken  by  this  defeats  It  was 
only  in  the  third  generation  that  the  Lydian  princes  were  able  to 
expel  them  fix)m  the  territories  under  their  dominion.  Even  then, 
it  is  a  mibtake  to  say  that  they  were  driven  out  of  Asia.*  Just  as 
the  Gallic  marauders  of  later  times,  when  the  chances  of  war  turned 
against  them,  found  a  refuge  in  the  strong  position  called  thenceforth 
Galatia,  so  their  kindred,  the  Cimmerians,  long  after  the  time  of 
their  expulsion  ft-om  Lydia  by  Alyattes,  maintained  themselves  in 
certain  strongholds,  as  Antandrus,  which,  according  to  Aristotle,* 


*  Hesych.  in  voc  A{ry9afus.  AiyBeifits 
oZtos  inavfft  r6y  ya^y  rrjs  *Afn4fuios. 
The  weil-known  passage  in  Callinuichus's 
Hymn  to  Diana  (ver.  251-261)  has  thrown 
some  doubt  on  this.  It  seems,  however, 
quite  conceivable  that  a  poet,  whose  subject 
was  the  praise  of  Diana,  should  ignore,  with- 
out denying,  so  unpleasant  a  fact.  Calli- 
machus  may  even  be  understood  in  the  sense 
adopted  by  Bouhier:  "Callimaque  a  pre- 
tendu  que  oe  Ait  en  punition  du  sacril^ 
qu'ils  avaient  commis  en  mettant  le  feu  au 
temple  de  Diane."  (Dissertations,  &c.  ch. 
yi.  p.  56  J)  That  the  Cimmerians  excited  the 
hatred  otthe  lonians  by  the  plunder  of  their 
temples,  was  attested,  according  to  Eusta- 
thius  (Conunent  ad  Hom.  Od.  xi.  14)  by 
many  writers.     If  they  invested  Ephesus,  as 

'  we  should  oertdnly  g&iher  from  Callimachus, 
they  could  scarcely  fail  to  take  the  temple, 
which  was  nearly  a  mile  from  the  city 
(Herod,  i.  26).  Mr.  Grote  supposes  that 
**  the  Goddess  protected  her  town  and  sanc' 
tuary**  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  335). 
But  he  rests  this  only  on  the  passage  of  Calli- 
machus, which  is  at  least  ambiguous.  Span- 
heim  (Comment,  ad  Callimach.  Hymn.  v. 
251-260,  in  the  edition  of  Emesti,  vol.  ii.  p. 
354)  regards  Herod.  L  6  as  conclusive 
against  Hesychius,  where  he  certainly  must 
forget  the  situation  of  the  temple. 

•  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  this  event 
really  belongs  to  the  gi'eat  Cimmerian  inva- 
sion.    Eustathius  appears  to  have  thought 

>  so.  T&y  Ktfifi€fio»y  ^irSfioipa  \4y§rou 
wore  {Tprip9s  94  ^curiy  iKoKovyro)  voW^y 
rrjs  *A<Tias  KctraZpafxiiyf  Koi  rhs  Hap^tts 
IXciy    ical   r&y   Mayrfirwy    Si   iroWohs 


iiytkuy  T&y  Karh  rhy  Malay^potr  tfifi^" 
\€iy  9h  K(d  M  lleup\oy6yas  koI  ^p{rfas* 
^rc  KoX  ViiZas  \4ytrai  tdfia  raupov  iriify 
tls  rh  XP^^^  &ircX9c7v.  (Comment,  ad 
Hom.  Od.  1.  c  s.)  But  if  Callinus  was  con- 
temporary with  the  taking  of  Sardis  men* 
tioned  by  Herodotus,  as  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Grote  in  considering  to  be  nearly  certain 
(Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  333,  note  »),  the 
&U  of  Magnesia  must,  on  the  authorities  of 
Strabo  (xiv.  p.  928)  and  Gemens  Akx. 
(Strom,  i.  p.  333),  have  been  subsequent. 
To  me  also  the  fiict  that  the  sack  of  Mag^ 
nesia  is  so  uniformly  ascribed  to  the  Treres, 
is  a  strong  argument  that  it  does  not  bek>nf 
to  this  invasion  of  the  Cimmerians.  (Cf. 
Eustath.  in  loc.  s.  c.,and  Strab.  xiv.  p.  927.) 

»  Strabo,  i.  p.  90. 

«  Gallim.  Hymn.  ad.  Dian.  248-260. 

T^  pa  KoX  ^knumv  aXeoFtuCiy^v  iqirciAi|<rc 
Aiiy6afits  v/Spurr)^,  nrl  ii  arparbv  iirinjfioXyftr 
^Hyayc  KtfifMpuay,  ^ayuoB^  wxtv,  oi  pa  irap*  ovr^ 
\LtKkk4iivo*,  vaiovat  Boin  ir6pov  'Ivaxt«inK. 
*A  ^iXbc  P<un\^v  o<rov  ^Xvnv  ov  yap  cficAAcy 
OOt*  ovrbf  Xcv^u|i^  iraA(fiirrm»  ovt<  riy  iXXiut 
^Otrowv  iv  ActfUiiKi  Kavarpuf  eoTav  ofia^at, 
No<m)<rt(v*  'E^evov  yip  ocl  red  T6$a  wpoKtirmu 

'  Kififitplovs  iK  TTis  *A<rlas  4^-fi\eurt 
(Herod,  i.  15).  As  Lydia  w^as  still  confined 
within  its  original  limits,  a  Lydian  prince 
would  have  neither  the  wish  nor  the  power 
to  do  this.  There  is  also  distmct  proof  that 
they  continued  in  possession  of  parts  of  Asia. 
See  the  following  notes. 

*  Ap.  Steph.  Bvz.  in  voc.  "AyrayHpos. 
* ApurroT4\ris  ^<n  ra6rriy  i»yofjuiaBax  .  .  . 
KififitpiBuf  Kififi9piuy  4yoiKowr^y  kitarhy 
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they  occupied  for  a  hundred  years,  and  Sinope,  where,  Herodotus 
informs  us,  they  made  a  permanent  settlement.^ 

15.  The  history  of  Lydia  during  the  time  of  their  supremacy  was 
almost  a  blank.  At  what  period  in  the  long  reign  of  Ardys  they 
entered  Asia  there  is  indeed  nothing  positively  to  show.     The  syn- 

•  chronism  dependant  upon  the  notion  of  their  having  been  pursued 
by  the  Scythians,  who  are  said  to  have  entered  Media  in  the  reign 
of  Cyaxares,  is  extremely  doubtful  from  the  improbability  of  the 
supposed  fact.  The  utmost  that  can  be  gathered  from  it  is  that  the 
Cimmerian  invasion  was  regarded  by  Herodotus  as  only  a  little 
preceding  the  accession  of  Cyaxares  (b.c.  633),  which  would  make 
it  fall  late  in  the  reign  of  Ardys.  At  any  rate,  we  may  be  sure  that 
it  followed  in  feet,  as  it  does  in  the  order  of  the  narrative  in  Hero 
dotus,*  both  the  capture  of  Prifin^  by  Ardys,  and  his  attack  upon 
Miletus.  Still  its  date  cannot  be  fixed  within  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
Sadyattes,  the  son  and  successor  of  Ardys,  appears,  during  the  earlier 
portion  of  his  reign,  to  have  remained  in  the  same  state  of  inaction 
which  had  characterised  the  latter  years  of  his  father's  rule.  Pro- 
bably it  required  all  the  energies  of  both  monarch  and  people  to 
protect  the  kingdom  against  the  Cimmerian  ravages.  We  may 
gather,  however,  from  what  is  recorded  of  this  king,  that  towards 
the  close  of  his  reign  the  power  of  the  Cimmerians  began  to  decline, 
and  Lydia  became  once  more  free  to  pursue  her  policy  of  aggres- 
sion. Sadyattes  renewed  the  war  with  Miletus  in  the  seventh  year 
of  his  reign,  and  carried  it  on  until  his  death.  Whether  either  of 
the  great  victories  mentioned  by  Herodotus'  were  gained  by  him,  it 
is  impossible  to  determine.  All  that  we  know  is  that  he  did  not 
bring  the  war  to  a  close,  but  bequeathed  it  to  his  successor  upon 
the  Uirone,  his  son  by  his  own  sister,"  Alyattes. 

16.  This  prince,  the  most  celebrated  of  his  house  except  Croesus, 
is  said  by  Herodotus  to  have  bent  his  whole  enei^es  to  the  prose- 
cution of  this  war  during  the  first  six  years  of  his  reign.  The 
circumstances  of  the  contest,  which  Herodotus  relates  at  length,*  and 
on  which  no  other  ancient  writer  throws  any  additional  light,  need 
not  be  here  repeated.  The  designs  of  Alyattes  were  baffled,  and 
Miletus,  the  foremost  city  of  Asiatic  Greece,  which  had  been  attacked 
in  succession  by  every  monarch  of  the  house  of  the  Mermnadee,  suc- 
ceeded in  maintaining  her  independence  for  half  a  century  longer. 

*  Herod,  ir.  12.    *aivQtfrcu  9h  ol  Kiftr  that  Sarah  was  Iscah,  as  assumed  hj  Clinton, 

ftMploi    ^cvyorrcf    is    rifv   'Afflfiv    rohs  F.  H.  vol.  i.  App.  ch.  v.   p.   290,  note), 

Sx^te,  ictd  r^y  Xtp<r6vriffoy  icr(<rai'r«s,  of  Cambyses  (Herod.  iiL   31),  and    Herod 

4p  rij  tnhf  2iy^tirn  w6Ki$  *EAA^  oUiartu.  Agrippa  (Jav.  vi.  157)  are  well  known. 

«  Herod,  u  15.  »  Herod,  i.  17-22.     Mr.  Grote  says  that 

7  Ibid.  18.     rpAfutra  fityJiKa  Hi^diTM  Sadyattes  carried  on  this  war  for  seven,  and 

MtXyiffinv  4y4v€ro,  Alyattes  for  five  years ;  but  Herodotus  di- 

^  Here  the,  authority  of  Nicolas  of  Da-  Tides  the  war  as  above.      eiroA^^c   Irea 

mascus  is  supported  by  that  of  Suidas  (in  MtKa  ,  ,  ,  ,  ra  fxkp  vvv  l(   &ca  rw 

Toc.  'AXvcCm^s)  and  Xenophilus  (ap.  Anon.,  IfScica  ISaSucCm^s  6  "ApBvos  Pri  hv^v 

quoted  in  the  Frag.  Hist.  Gr.,  vol.  i.  p.  42).  ^px*»  *  *«^  ivfiiKXmv  rriwutcdh-a  is  T^r 

Marriages  with  Aa//-sisters  have  be^  fre-.  MiKtifflriy  r^v  ffrparlnir  tA  8^  vhrrt  r&v 

qnent  in  the  East  from  the  days  of  Abraham  irinv  to   4ir<{/Acva    roiai    ^  ^KAvdmns 

downwards.     The  oases  of  Abraham  himself  iroXifitt  .  .  .  .  r^  9i  9vm$tKdr^  irii, 

(Gen.  xz.  12;  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  k.  r.  \, 
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The  order  of  the  other  events  of  the  reign  of  Alyattes  cannot  be 
determined  with  any  certainty.  Besides  his  war  with  Miletus,  he 
was  engaged  (we  know)  in  four  separate  contests.  He  drove  the 
Cimmerians  beyond  his  boundaries,  attacked  and  took  Smyrna,  made 
an  attempt  upon  Clazomense,  but  was  defeated  with  great  loss,  and 
carried  on  a  protracted  contest  against  the  combined  powers  of. 
Media  and  Babylonia.  He  is  also  said  to  have  invaded  Caria,  but 
by  a  writer  who,  unless  where  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  he  is 
following  Xanthus,  is  of  no  authority.*  The  last  war,  if  it  took 
place  at  all,  happened  late  in  his  reigu,  after  Croesus  was  grown  to 
manhood.*  The  date  of  the  struggle  with  the  Medes  depends  on  that 
of  the  eclipse  of  Thales,  which  is  still  imdetermined.*  Perhaps  the 
most  probable  date  is  that  which  has  been  adopted  by  Mr.  Grote  and 
others,  chiefly  on  astronomical  considerations,  viz.  B.C.  615-610. 
The  other  wars,  that  which  ended  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Cimme- 
rians, and  those  with  the  Greeks  of  the  coast,  may  have  taken  place 
either  before  or  after  the  Median  contest. 

17.  This  last  event,  beyond  all  question  the  most  important  in  the 
reign  of  Alyattes,  is  regarded  by  Herodotus  as  brought  about  by 
what  appears  an  insignificant  cause.  A  band  of  Scythians,  who  had 
been  in  the  service  of  Cyaxares,  the  Median  king,  upon  a  disgust 
quitted  Media,  and  took  refage  with  Alyattes.  Cyaxares  demanded 
the  surrender  of  the  fugitives  and  met  with  a  refusal,  upon  which  he 
declared  war  against  Lydia,  and  the  contest  began.  Kow  although 
undoubtedly  the  passage  of  nomadic  hordes  from  one  government 
in  the  East  to  another  has  frequently  been  the  occasion  of  war 
between  adjoining  states,*  yet  the  flight  of  a  mere  band  of  men  (etXjf 
Av^pwy)  who  had  been  useful  as  hunters,  would  scarcely  have  been 
motive  sufficient  to  produce  the  invasion  of  a  kingdom  not  even 
adjoining,  but  separated  from  the  Median  empire  by  the  intervening 
country  of  Phiygia.  It  is  besides  exceedingly  improbable  that  at 
this  particular  period  there  were  any  Scythians  on  such  terms  of 
friendly  subjection  to  Cyaxares,  as  the  story  supposes.  Not  long 
before  the  accession  of  Alyattes,  Cyaxares  had,  we  know,  been 
engaged  in  a  fierce  struggle  with  Scythic  hordes,  and  such  of  them 
as  submitted  to  his  sway  must  have  felt  themselves  under  the  yoke 
of  an  oppressor.  A  portion  of  his  Scythic  subjects  may  no  doubt 
have  revolted,  and  when  hard  pressed  by  his  troops  may  have  fled 

^  Nicolas  of  Damascus.    The  question  of  taken  place  B.C.  625  (Recberches,  &c,  vol  i. 

his  credibility  has  been  treated  above  (p.  p.  342).    Clinton  places  it  B.C.  603  (  F.  H. 

296,  note  >).  vol.  i.  p.  419).     Ideler  considers  that  no 

'  Crcesus  in  the  tale  is  represented  as  eclipse  about  tlUs  period  fulfib  the  neoeasarj 

already  goTemor  of  Theb^  and  Adramjt-  conditions  except  that  of  B.O.  610  (Hand- 

tinm.     As  he  was  only  thirty-five  years  of  buch  der  Chronologie,  voL  i.  p.  209).     Mr. 

age  at  his  Other's  death  (Herod,  i.  26)  the  Hind  and  Mr.  Airy  have  recently  suggested 

Otrian  war  of  Alyattes,  if  a  reality,  must  the  late  date  oi  B.a  585  (Bosanquet,  Fall 

belong  to  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  of  his  of  Nineveh,  p.  '14).      It  may  be  doubted 

life.      Mr.    Grote    well    observes,    against  whether    agronomical  science  has  yet  at- 

Clinton,  that  there  is  nothing  in  Nioolaus  tained  to  such  exactness  as  to  justify  the 

Damasoenus  to  imply  that  Alyattes    cori'  adoption  of  its  results  as  the  basis  of  a  chro- 

quered  Caria.    (Nic  Dam.  p.  54,  ed.  Orelli ;  nological  system. 

Clinton's  F.  H.  vol.  ii.  p.  363 ;  Crete's  Hist.        *  See  Mr.  Crete's  History  of  Greece,  voL 

vol.  ii.  p.  343.)  iii.  p.  310.    In  a  note  Mr.  Grote  brings 

*  Yolney  considered  the  eclipse  to  have  forward  a  number  of  modem  instances. 
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for  protection  to  Alyattes,  and  have  offered  to  take  service  with  him. 
They  may  have  been  readily  received,  and  Cyaxares  may,  on  learning 
it,  have  demanded  their  surrender,  and  when  the  demana  was  refused, 
have  thereupon  commenced  hostilities.  It  is  however  very  unlikely 
that  this  was  the  cause,  although  it  may  possibly  have  been  the 
pretext,  of  the  expedition.  The  Lydian  war  of  Cyaxares  was  part 
undoubtedly  of  that  great  monarch's  system  of  conquest,  which 
carried  him  at  one  time  to  the  confines  of  Babylonia,  at  another  to 
the  shores  of  the  Egean.  The  enterprising  prince,  who  had  sub- 
verted the  old  Assyrian  monarchy,  and  h^  then  by  a  series  of 
victories  brought  under  subjection  the  whole  of  Upper  Asia  as  far 
as  the  banks  of  the  Halys,*  might  well  conceive  the  design  of  adding 
to  his  empire  the  further  tract  of  country  between  the  Halys  and 
the  Egean  sea.  What  cJone  excites  our  wonderment  in  this  portion 
of  history  is  his  failure.  The  war  continued  for  six  years,  and  in 
the  course  of  it  we  are  told,  •*  the  Medes  gained  many  victories  over 
the  Lydians,  and  the  Lydians  also  gained  many  victories  over  the  Medes"  * 
And  the  advantage  remained  with  neither  side.  Considering  the  . 
extent  and  power  of  the  Median  empire  at  this  period — that  it 
contained,  besides  Media  Magna  and  Media  Atropatene,  the  exten- 
sive and  important  countries  of  Persia,  Assyria,  Armenia,  and  Cap- 
padocia — reaching  thus  from  the  mouth  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the 
shores  of  the  Euxme — it  seems  extraordinary  that  the  petty  kingdom 
of  Lydia  could  so  successfully  maintain  the  contest  The  wonder 
is  increased  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  probability,  almost 
amounting  to  a  certainty,  that  the  armies  of  the  mbylonians  accom- 
panied Cyaxares  to  the  field.^  That  Lydia  maintained  her  inde- 
pendence and  terminated  the  war  by  an  honourable  peace,  can  only 
be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  as  the  attack  menaced  the  whole 
of  Western  Asia,  the  several  nations  who  felt  themselves  endangered 
made  common  cause  and  xmited  under  a  single  head.  And  an  indi- 
cation of  this  union  of  the  Western  Asiatics  a^inst  the  ambition  of 
the  Medes  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  king  of  the  warlike  and 
powerful  Cilicia,  which  maintained  its  independence  even  against 
Croesus,  appears  in  the  narrative  standing  in  the  same  relation 
towards  Alyattes  in  which  Labynetus,  the  Babylonian  monarch, 
stands  towards  Cyaxares — the  relation  of  subordinate  ally.  It  is 
probable  that  both  Labynetus  and  the  Cilician  prince  were  present 
at  the  engagement,  and  took  immediate  advantage  of  the  religious 
dread  inspired  by  the  eclipse  to  effect  a  reconciliation  of  the  prin- 
cipals in  the  contest.  The  interposition  of  good  offices  by  great 
powers  at  a  distance  from  the  scene,  specially  by  powers  so  remote 
and  so  little  connected  with  one  another  as  Cilicia  and  Babylonia, 
at  this  period,  is  inconceivable  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
ancient  world.    Labynetus,  at  least,  must  have  been  upon  the  spot, 

•  Herod,  i.  103.        •  Ibid.  i.  74.  the  modem  diplomatic  sense  of  the  phrase. 

7    I  camiot  cobceiye  it  poanble  that  a  The  words  of  Herodotus  (i.  74)  are  amW- 

monarch,  whose  dominions  lay  a  thousand  gaous,  but  I  conceive  we  are  to  understand 

miles  off,  would  have  felt  himself  sufficiently  an  ixnmediate  mediation  upon  the  ^t,  im- 

interested  in  the  result  of  a  contest  in  so  plying  the  presence  of  the  two  princes,  and 

remote  a  region,  to  interpose  his  mediation  their  participation  in  the  prerious  strife, 
between  the  courts  of  Sardis  and  EoNttana  in 
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and  if  so,  then  the  presence  of  Syennesis  seems  to  follow  as  a  matter 
of  oourse ;  and  his  presence  would  indicate  the  probable  presence  of 
the  other  minor  powers  of  Western  Asia,  the  Famphylians,  the 
Phrygians,  the  Lycians,  the  Carians — perhaps  also  the  Paphlagonians 
and  Bithynians,  whose  liberties  would  certainly  have  been  more 
endangered  by  the  success  of  the  attack  than  those  of  the  hardy  and 
valiant  occupants  of  the  mountainous  Cilicia,  whom  even  Cyrus  does 
not  appear  to  have  reduced  to  subjection.  It  seems  therefore 
probable  that  the  invasion  of  Lydia  by  Cyaxares  was  but  the  ccmq- 
tinuation  of  his  long  course  of  aggressions  upon  his  neighboiirs,  and 
that  whatever  his  pretext  may  have  been,  his  real  object  in  crossing 
the  Halys  was  to  add  the  wh6le  of  Lower  Asia  to  his  dominions. 
The  warlike  inhabitants  united  to  resist  him,  and  maintained  for  six 
years  a  doubtful  and  bloody  stru^le.  At  length,  when  both  parties 
were  growing  weary  of  the  protracted  contest,  accident  afforded  an 
opportunity,  of  which  advantage  was  taken,  to  bring  the  war  to  a 
close.  The  two  armies  had  once  more  come  to  an  engagement,  when, 
in  the  midst  of  the  fight,  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  took  place.  Alarmed 
at  the  portent,  the  soldiers  suspended  the  conflict,  and  manifested  an 
inclination  for  peace.  Probably  the  leaders  of  both  armies  partici- 
pated in  the  general  sentiment  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
principal  commander  of  allied  troops  on  either  side  came  forward 
and  proposed  a  reconciliation  between  the  chief  contending  powers. 
The  proposals  were  favourably  entertained,  and  led  not  merely  to 
the  establishment  of  peace,  but  to  an  alliance  between  Media  and 
Lydia,  which  was  cemented  by  the  marriage  oi  a  daughter  of  the 
Lydian  prince  with  the  heir-apparent  to  the  Median  monarchy. 
Henceforward  Mendly  relations  subsisted  between  the  great  powers 
of  Asia  until  the  ambition  of  Cyrus,  half  a  century  later,  rekindled 
the  strife. 

18.  After  the  conclusion  of  this  peace,  Alyattes  reigned,  according 
to  the  chronology  which  we  have  preferred,  forty-three  years.  It 
may  have  been  during  these  years  that  he  drove  the  Cimmerians 
beyond  his  borders,  and  engaged  in  war  with  liie  Greeks  of  Smyrna 
and  Clazomenffi.  llie  latter  portion  of  his  reign  seems,  however,  to 
have  been  a  period  of  remarkable  tranquillity.  The  supposition 
that  towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  conquered  ^olis  and  Caria," 
founded  upon  a  single  passage  in  Nicolas  of  Damascus,  which  does 
not  even  bear  out  the  deductions  made  from  it,*  and  contradicted  by 


*  Clinton's  Fasti  Hell.,  rd.  iL  p.  363.  which  is  not  the  fiict.  They  lay  within  the 
(Appendix,  dt,  xvii.)  limits  usually  asaigiied  to  the  provinoe  oi 

*  Kicokus  Damasoenus  says  that  Cfcesus,  Mysia  (Kennell's  Geography  of  Western 
who  had  already  been  made  governor  of  Aaa,  vol.  i.  p.  371),  hut  it  seems  probable 
Adramyttium  and  the  piam  of  Theb^,  aooom-  that  from  a  very  early  date  they  had  formed 
panied  his  fiither  in  an  expedition  into  a  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  Lydian  ki]i|^ 
Caria.  From  this  Mr.  Clinton  makes  two  The  boondarks  between  the  several  provinces 
deductions,  1,  that  .£olis  must  have  been  of  Asia  Minor  were  at  no  time  very  exactly 
already  subjected ;  and  2,  that  Caria  was  determined,  and  Adram/ttium  seems  to  have 
conquered  in  this  campaign.  The  latter  he  been  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  Lydian 
calls  an  assertion  of  Damasoraus,  which  is  towns.  At  least  there  were  authors  who 
untrue  (see  Nic.  Damas.  ed.  Orelli,  pp.  5.5-  ascribed  its  foundation  to  an  ancient  king, 
57).  The  former  proceeds  upon  the  notion  Adramys  or  Uennon,  probably  the  maat 
that  Adramyttium  and  Theb^  were  in  ^Eolis,  penon  as  the  Adnmytes  of  Xanthaa  (Frag. 
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the  express  words  of  Herodotus,  who  ascribes  these  conquests  to  his 
son,'  seems  scarcely  worth  considering.  We  may  grant  it  possible 
that  there  was  an  invasion  of  Caria  about  this  time ;  but  even  that  is 
in  the  highest  degree  uncertain.  The  probability  is  that  Alyattes, 
now  an  aged  man,*  was  chiefly  employed  in  the  construction  of  his 
sepulchre,  a  work  which  Herodotus,  who  had  seen  it,  compares  for 
magnificence  with  the  constructions  of  Egypt  and  Babylon,'  and 
which  must  therefore,  like  those  massive  buildings,  have  employed 
the  labour  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  population  for  a  number  of  years. 
If  the  measurements  of  Herodotus  are  accurate,  and  modem  tra- 
vellers appear  to  think  that  they  do  not  greatly  overstep  the  truth,* 
the  tomb  of  Alyattes  cannot  have  fallen  far  short  of  the  grandest  of 
the  Egyptian  monuments.  Its  deficiency  as  respects  size  must  have 
been  in  height,  for  the  area  of  the  base,  which  alone  our  author's 
statements  determine,  is  above  om-third  greater  than  that  of  the 
Pyramid  of  Cheops.*  As,  however,  the  construction  was  of  earth 
and  nut  of  stone,  a  barrow  and  not  a  pyramid,  it  would  undoubtedly 
have  required  a  less  amount  of  servile  labour  than  the  great  works 


19,  Didot.)  who  most  belong  to  the  second, 
if  not  even  to  the  first  dynasty  (see  Steph. 
Byr.  and  HeAychius  in  voc.  * hZpaftilnrtiovy 
Aristotle  certainly  spoke  of  its  havine  been 
founded  by  an  Adnimytes,  son  of  Alyattes 
and  brother  of  Cromts  (Fr.  191);  but  of 
this  person,  who  cannot  be  the  ancient  King 
of  X&nthus,  we  have  no  other  mention  in 
histoiy.  The  very  fact  that  Adramyttium 
is  supposed  to  have  a  heros  eponymus  for  its 
founder  seems  to  throw  back  its  founda- 
ti<m  to  very  early  times. 

1  Herod,  i.  28. 

'  If  we  allow  Alyattes  to  have  been 
twenty-one  years  old  when  he  ascended  the 
throne,  he  would  be  sixty-three  in  the  year 
B.a  583,  the  earliest  date  which  the  age  of 
Croesos  will  allow  us  to  fix  for  the  expe- 
dition spoken  of  by  Nicolas. 

•  Herod.  L  93. 

«  See  Chandler's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  304. 
**  The  barrow  of  Alyattes  is  much  taller  and 
handsomer  than  any  I  have  seen  in  England. 
The  mould  which  has  been  washed  down 
conceals  the  stone-work,  which,  it  seems, 
was  anciently  visible.  The  apparent  alti- 
tude is  dimiimhed,  and  the  bottom  rendered 
Wider  and  less  distinct  than  before.  Its 
measurements,  which  we  were  not  prepared 
to  take,  deserve  to  be  ascertained  and  com- 
pared with  those  given  in  Herodotus."  Mr. 
Hamilton  says:  "One  mile  south  of  this 
spot  we  reached  the  prin^pal  tumulus  gene- 
ndly  designated  as  the  tomb  of  Halyattes. 
It  took  us  about  ten  minutes  to  ride  round 
its  base,  which  would  give  it  a  drcumferenoe 

of  nearly  half  a  mile It  rises  at  an 

angle  of  about  22^,  and  is  a  conspicuous  object 
on  all  sides."  (Researches  in  Asia  Minor,  &c., 
Tol.  i.  pp.  145-6.)  The  more  exact  measore- 
VOL.  I. 


ments  of  M.  Spiegenthal  agree  remarkably 
with  this  rou^  estimate.  (See  note  ',  on 
Book  i.  dL  93.) 

*  Dr.  Chandler  alters  the  measurements 
of  Herodotus  by  a  conjectural  emendation  of 
the  text  in  the  true  ^irit  of  a  critic  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  He  presumes  that  He- 
rodotus wotdd  not  have  omitted  the  height  of 
the  monument:  but  our  author,  in  de&ult  of 
any  trustworthy  information  concerning  the 
height,  would  be  likely  to  confine  himself  to 
suc£  points  as  came  within  his  own  observa- 
tion. He  could  measure  the  greatest  width 
and  the  circumference,  but  be  could  only 
have  made  a  rough  guess  at  the  height  H9 
therefore  preferied  to  omit  the  height  alto- 
gether— an  omission  which  may  be  remarked 
also  in  his  dimensions  of  the  Temple  of  Belus. 
The  measures  which  he  gives  are  3800  feet 
(Greek)  for  the  circumference,  and  1300  feet 
for  the  (greatest)  diameter.  From  these 
proportions  it  would  follow  that  the  base  of 
the  monument  was  not  a  circle,  but  either 
an  ellipse  or  a  parallelogram.  In  the  ktter 
case  its  area  would  have  been  780,000  square 
feet  (Greek),  whereas  the  area  of  the  Great 
Pyramid  of  Gizeh  is  determined  to  be  no 
more  than  588,939  square  feet  (English). 
See  Perring's  Diameters  of  the  Pyramids  of 
Egypt  But  588,939  square  feet  (English) 
are  only  equal  to  about  574,564  square  feet 
(Greek).  So  that  the  area  of  the  Great  Pyra- 
mid is  to  that  of  the  sepulchre  of  Alyattes  (sup- 
posing the  base  of  the  latter  to  be  a  parallelo- 
gram) in  the  proportion  of  (about)  19  to  26. 
If  the  base  were  oval  or  elliptical,  the  dif- 
ference would  be  still  more  in  fevour  of  the 
Lydian  monument  At  present  the  base 
appears  to  be,  as  nearly  as  possible,  circular.' 
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of  Egypt,  and  would  indicate  a  less  d^raded  condition  of  the  people 
who  raised  it  than  that  of  the  Egyptians  in  the  time  of  the  pyramidr 
builders.  Still  the  view  of  Strabo  is  most  certainly  correct,  that 
"  the  midtitude  of  the  city  "  must  have  been  employed  upon  it,*  It 
was  an  artificial  mountain,  and  perhaps  owed  its  small  celebrity,  as 
compared  with  the  constructions  of  Egypt  and  Babylonia,  not  so 
mucn  to  any  absolute  inferiority  as  to  the  character  of  the  district 
in  which  it  was  placed.  While  the  colossal  works  in  those  countries 
have  the  advantage  of  standing  upon  extensive  plains,  stretching  out 
in  all  directions  as  £b^  as  the  eye  can  reach,  the  Lydian  monument 
is  dwarfed  by  the  towering  mountain-chains  which  on  both  sides 
encompass  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Hermus, 

Engaged  in  this  work,'  the  Lydian  king  abstained  in  all  proba- 
bility from  warlike  enterprises.  The  arts  of  war  and  peace  rarely 
flourish  together;  and  the  hands  which,  if  he  had  engaged  in  wars, 
would  have  been  required  to  draw  the  sword  and  pull  the  bow,  were 
wanted  for  the  homelier  occupations  of  digging  and  wheeling  soil. 
The  expulsion  of  the  Cimmerians  and  the  alliance  with  the  Medes 
had  secured  him  from  molestation  on  the  part  of  those  distant  powers 
whose  attacks  might  have  been  formidable;  the  weakness  of  his 
neighbours  allowed  him  to  fear  nothing  from  them.  Not  being 
naturally  an  ambitious  prince,  and  having  received  but  small  en- 
couragement from  fortune  in  his  attempts  upon  the  independence  of 
the  Greek  towns  on  the  coast,  Alyattes  appears  to  have  given  himself 
up  without  reluctance  to  a  life  of  inactivity. 

19.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  writers  of  high  repute*  that 
^een  years  before  his  decease  Alyattes  associated  his  son  Crcesus 
in  the  government ;  but  the  chronological  arguments  on  which  this 
view  is  based  are  wholly  inconclusive,  and  the  direct  evidence  which 
is  brought  forward  in  its  support  signally  fails  of  establishing  any 
such  conclusion.  Herodotus,  in  the  passage  relied  on  by  Mr. 
Clinton,*  and  understood  in  the  same  sense  both  by  Bahr  and  Wes- 
seling,  is  not  speaking  of  any  such  strange  and  unwonted  event  ^  as 


•  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  899.  t^  irX^6os  t^$  though  Croesus  reigned  only  fourteen  years, 
v6\t0S,  yet  it  seems  probable  that  he  was  aasodated 

7  The  supposition  of  Chandler  that  Croesus  in  the  government  by  his  fiither,  as  Larcher 
raised  this  monument  to  his  fiither  (Travels  argues  at  large.  During  this  period  of  joint- 
in  Asia  Minor,  vol.  i.  p.  304),  is  contrary  to  government  many  of  those  things  might  have 
the  whole  tenor  of  ancient  history,  which  been  transacted  whidi  are  ascribed  to  Croesus 
famishes  no  instance  of  such  filial  piety,  king  of  Lydia." 

Honarchs  built  their  own  tombs  not  only  in        Bahr  and  Wesseling  were  of  the  same 

Egypt,  but  through  the  East  generally  (cf.  opinion.     (See  Bahr*8  Herodotus,  note  upon 

Berod.  i.  187,  on  the  sepulchre  of  Nitocris).  1.  92 ;  and  Weaseling*s  Herodotus,  note  on  i. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  inscription  30.) 
upon  it,  that  Darius  built  his  own  tomb  at        '  Herod,  i.  92. 

Kakhsh-i-Rustam   (Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  Cu-        i  Notwithstanding  the  calmness  with  whidi 

neifbrm  Inscriptions,  vol.  i.  p.  290).  Larcher  assumes  the  frequency  of  this  prac- 

•  Larcher,  voL  i.  p.  211.  *♦  On  sait  que  tioe  ("  on  sait  que  la  plupart  des  Princes  de 
la  plupart  des  Princes  de  TOrient  assodoient  TOrient  associoient  au  trfine  leur  fils  aSntf"), 
au  trone  leur  fib  aine.  Quoique  nous  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  was  of  exceedingly 
n'ayons  aucune  preuve  directe  qu' Alyattes  rare  occurrence.  In  Egypt  association  was 
ait  aasodtf  Crdsus,  on  doit  oependant  le  pri^  undoubtedly  very  frequent,  as  the  monu- 
cumer."  ments  testify,  and  possibly  the  exaggeration 

Clinton's  Fast.  HelL  vol.  ii.  p.  362.    <*  Al-  of  numbers  in  Egyptian  chronology  ooay  de- 
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the  association  in  the  government  of  the  heir-apparent  by  the 
reigning  monarch,  but  of  that  very  ordinary  proceeding  on  the  part 
of  an  eastern  sovereign  who  anticipates  his  own  demise,  the  nomi- 
nation of  a  successor.*  It  appears  that,  as  the  reign  of  Alyattes 
plainly  approached  its  close,  intrigues  commenced  among  his  sons, 
and  a  strong  party  was  formed  in  favour  of  the  prince  Pantaleon, 
one  of  the  half-brothers  of  Croesus,  which  caused  no  little  alarm  to 
the  legitimate  heir.  Under  these  circumstances  it  became  ei^ecially 
desirable,  in  order  to  avoid  a  disputed  succession,  that  the  king 
should  distinctly  confer  the  crown  on  one  or  other  of  his  sons.  This 
is  the  act  to  which  Herodotus  alludes  in  tiie  passage  whose  meaning 
has  been  misconceived ;  the  expression  which  he  uses  is  identically 
the  same  with  that  which  occurs  later  in  the  book  in  reference  to  a 
similar  event,  the  nomination  of  Cambyses  as  his  successor  by  Cyrus, 
on  the  eve  of  his  attack  upon  the  MassagetsB.* 

20.  The  order  of  events  in  the  reign  of  Croesus  has  been  already 
considered.  The  events  themselves  receive  but  little  light  from 
sources  extraneous  to  Herodotus.*  With  respect  to  the  enormous 
wealth  for  which  this  king  was  chiefly  famous  among  the  Greeks, 
it  may  be  observed  that  he  probably  owed  it  in  part  to  the  gold- 
washings  of  Pactdlus  and  the  mines  of  the  same  precious  metal 
which  probably  existed  in  the  neighbouring  mountains  * — in  part  to 
the  tribute  which  he  derived  from  the  subject  nations — in  part  to  the 
confiscation  of  the  estates  of  a  political  opponent — ^but  chiefly  to  the 
careful  husbanding  of  the  national  revenues  by  his  father  during  the 
long  period  of  peace  which  preceded  his  own  accession.*    Its  reality 


pend  in  some  measure  on  the  great  extent  to 
whkh  it  was  practised.  But  among  the 
early  Ori^ital  nations  I  know  of  only  a 
single  well  authenticated  instance  (that  of 
Belahazzar;  see  the. Essay  **  On  the  History 
of  the  later  Babylonians,'^  §  25)  of  the  asso- 
cu^ion  of  a  son  in  the  government  daring 
the  lifetime  of  his  father,  a  custom  which 
belongs  to  countries  and  times  where  the  suc- 
cesrion  is  very  precarious,  and  certainly  not 
to  those  states  in  which  it  is  regarded  as  a 
light  inherent  in  the  reigning  monarch  to 
nominate  a  successor  from  among  his  sons,  as 
is  the  case  usually  in  the  East.  Mr.  Grote, 
with  the  correct  appreciation  of  the  probable 
which  distinguishes  him,  understands  the 
passage  aright  (vol.  iii.  p.  344). 

'  Of  thk  there  are  two  clear  instances 
even  in  Herodotus.  Cyrus  nominates  Cam- 
byses to  succeed  him  (i.  208),  and  Darius 
nominates  Xerxes  (vii.  3).  In  connexion 
with  the  latter  case  Herodotus  speaks  of  the 
practice  as  "  a  law  of  the  Persians"  (Kork 
rhv  HfpfftMv  v6iiov)»  It  has  always  pre- 
Tailed  in  the  East.  See  1  Kings,  i.  12-40 
(where,  however,  there  is  something  more 
Uke  an  installation  than  is  usual  in  such 
cases),  and  Ockley's  History  of  the  Saracens 
(Bohn's  edit),  pp.  138,  430,  452. 

*  In  the  fir^  passage  (L  92)  Herodotos 


says,  Z 6 pros  rov  warphs,  iicpdfniir* 
rris  kpxvs  ^  KpoTaos ;  in  the  second  (i.  208), 
Kvpos  9^  Kpolaoy  is  rks  X^^f^^  Mtls  r^ 
iwvrov irailil  Ko^^ifp,  r^W€p  r^y  $ar 
aikiliiiw  imHov  .  .  .  HiifiaivM,  K.r.\. 
This  gift  of  the  crown  is  beyond  a  doubt  the 
same  as  the  appointment  ^ken  of  in  the 
case  of  Xerxes — ifs  Hu  iu¥,  kToZi^ayra 
fiaaiKiut  icar^  rhy  Ufptrdvy  y6fioyf o9t«* 
(rrparc^c<r0cu  ....  4  Aapuos  fiaffiK4a  fup 
fcirrf«e|f  (vii.  2,  3). 

<  iElian  (V.  H.  iii.  26),  Suidas  (in  toc 
' hpi<rrapxos\  and  Polyaenus  (vi.  50)  have 
certain  tales  which  admit  of  beii^  introduced 
into  the  history  of  the  reign  of  Croesus  as 
delivered  by  Herodotus ;  but  their  authority  is 
too  slight,  and  the  tales  are  too  insignificant, 
to  require  more  than  this  cursory  notice. 

*  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  897. 

^  The  offerings  at  Delphi  and  at  the  shrine 
of  Amphiaraiis  are  declared  by  Herodotus  ^to 
have  been  wholly  from  this  source,  and  may 
in  some  d^;ree  mdicate  it«  amplitude.  They 
were  the  Jirat-frmts  (iiropx^)  of  ^  ***J*«" 
ritance ;  the  entire  sum  obtained  by  oonlisca- 
tion  was  laid  out  in  offerings,  and  from 
hence  were  derived  the  gifts  at  Branchidfe.  at 
Ephesus,  and  at  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Isnoe** 
nius  in  Thebes  (Herod.  L  92). 
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cannot  be  questioned ;  for  Herodotus  had  himself  seen  the  ingots  of 
solid  gold,  six  palms  long,  three  broad,  and  one  deep  (the  size  of  a 
tall  folio  volume,  of  about  the  usual  thickness),  which,  to  the  number 
of  one  hundred  and  seventeen,  were  laid  up  in  the  treasury  at  Delphi 
— ^proof  at  once  of  the  riches  and  of  the  munificence  of  the  piincely 
donor.  He  had  also  beheld  in  various  parts  of  Greece  the  following 
offerings,  all  in  gold,  which  had  been  deposited  in  the  Greek  temples 
by  the  same  opulent  monarch :  a  figure  of  a  lion,  probably  of  the 
natural  size ;  a  wine-bowl  of  about  the  same  weight  as  the  lion  ;  a 
lustral  vase ;  a  statue  of  a  female,  said  to  be  Croesus's  baking-woman, 
four  feet  and  a  half  high ;  a  shield  and  spear ;  a  tripod ;  some  figures 
of  cows,  and  a  number  of  pillars ;  and  a  second  shield,  in  a  different 
place  from  the  first,  and  of  greater  size/  Nor  is  there  any  improba- 
bility in  the  tradition  which  he  has  mentioned,  that  the  offerings  of 
Croesus  to  the  oracular  shrine  at  Branchidae,  which  had  been  carried 
off  by  the  Persians  on  the  occasion  of  the  Ionian  revolt,  were  similar 
in  character  and  equal  in  value  to  the  gifts  at  Delphi." 

21  •  The  wealth  of  Croesus,  therefore,  must  be  regarded  as  an 
established  fact  The  same  historical  character  attaches  to  his  con- 
quests, his  alliances,  his  consultation  of  the  Greek  oracles,  and 
particular  satisfaction  with  those  of  Delphi  and  Amphiaratis,  his 
invasion  of  the  dominions  of  Cyrus  and  its  consequences,  the  fall  of 
Sardis,  and  his  own  captivity.  The  narrative,  however,  into  which 
these  materials  have  been  worked  up,  is  altogether  of  a  poetic  cha- 
racter. It  seems  as  if  the  imagination  of  the  Greeks  had  been  struck 
with  peculiar  force  by  the  spectacle  of  that  great  reverse  of  fortune 
whereof  the  Lydian  king  was  the  victim.  The  tragedy  had  been 
acted,  as  it  were,  under  their  eyes ;  and  it  was  a  sight  altogether 
new  to  them.  They  had  seen  the  rapid  rise  and  growth  of  a  mag- 
nificent empire  upon  their  borders,  and  had  felt  its  irresistible  might 
in  opposition  to  themselves :  they  had  been  dazzled  by  the  lavish 
displav  of  a  wealth  exceeding  all  that  their  poets  had  ever  fabled  of 
Colchis  or  Hesperia :  they  had  no  doubt  shared  in  the  confident 
expectation  of  further  conquests  with  which  the  warrior-prince,  at 
the  head  of  his  unvanquished  bands,  had  crossed  the  Halys  to  attack 
lus  unknown  enemy.  And  they  had  been  spectators  of  the  result. 
Within  a  few  weeks  the  prosperous  and  puissant  monarch,  master  of 
untold  treasures,  ruler  over  thirteen  nations,  lord  of  all  Asia  from 
the  Halys  to  the  sea,  was  a  captive  and  a  beggar,  the  miserable 
dependant  upon  the  will  of  a  despot  whose  anger  he  had  provoked. 
Such  a  catastrophe  had  in  it  something  peculiarly  calculated  to 
excite  the  feelings  of  the  Greeks.  Accordingly,  the  story  of  Croesus 
seems  to  have  become  to  the  romancers  •  of  the  period  what  the  old 

7  See  Herod,  i.  50,  51,  and  92.  depended  on  their  being  applied  to  military 

^  Tk  iv    Bpa7f((8p(rt    r^vi    Mtkiiirttav  purposes  (Herod,  y.  36). 
k»aB4\iieera   Kpolatf^^   &t  iyit  irvyBdtfOfAcUf        '  Although  the  Xoyovoiol  of  the  Greeks 

Iff  a  re  ffra0fiiy  Kal  dfiota  roiffi  may  not  exactly  correspond  to  the  romancers 

4p  A§\<potfft  (Herod,   i.   92).      They  of  the  middle  ages  or  of  more  recent  times, 

were  of  such  value  that,  at  the  breaking  out  since  they  certainly  aHected  somewhat  more 

•f  the  Ionian  revolt,  it  was  thought  by  one  of  an  historic  character,  yet  the  notices  whidi 

of  the  widest  of  the  Greeks,  Hecatteus  the  remain  to  us  seem  to  indicate  that  their 

Milesian,  that  the  success  of  the  struggle  writings  in  reality  partook  fiir  more  of  the 
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heroic  tale  of  (Edipus  was  to  the  tragedians,'  the  type  of  human 
instability.  On  the  original  historic  facts  were  engrafted  from  time 
to  time  such  incidents  as  the  fancy  of  each  writer  deemed  appro- 
priate, and  the  whole  gradually  took  the  perfect  form  which  delights 
us  in  Herodotus.  The  warning  of  Solon — even,  it  may  be,  his  visit 
to  Sardis — the  coming  of  the  Phrygian  prince  Adrastus,*  the  death 
of  Atys,"  the  profound  grief  of  the  &ther,  the  marvellous  answers  of 
the  oracles,  the  recovery  of  speech  by  the  dumb  son,  the  scene  upon 
the  funeral  pyre,  the  reproach  addressed  to  Apollo  and  his  reply — 
all  these  seem  to  be  subsequent  additions  to  the  original  historic 
outline,  whereby  it  was  filled  up  in  accordance  with  Greek  concep- 
tions of  the  fitness  of  things.  Nor  did  the  romancers  stop  at  the 
point  of  greatest  perfection,  that,  namely,  to  which  the  tale  had 
reached  in  the  days  of  Herodotus,  or  which  perhaps  it  owed  to  his 
good  taste  and  true  poetic  feeling.  In  after  times  the  same  inventive 
spirit  was  at  work,  and  later  authoi-s  continued  to  embellish  with 
further  details  and  fresh  incidents,  the  story  of  the  fall  of  Croesus. 
A  fragment  of  such  an  imj^oved  version  of  the  tale  remains  in 
Damascenus,  by  which  we  may  learn  something  of  the  mode  in  which 
the  Herodotean  legend  was  formed.     [A.] 


[Note  A.] 


The    tale   in    DamascenuB    runs    as 
ibllows : — 

"  Cyrus  pitied  Croesus,  but  the  Per- 
sians were  angry  with  bim  and  raised  a 
mighty  funend  pyre  at  the  foot  of  a 
lofty  bill,  from  which  they  intended  to 
behold  the  spectacle  of  his  suffering. 
The  royal  train  came  forth  from  the 
palace-gate  and  the  king  himself  was  in 
the  midst,  and  all  around  strangers  and 
citizens  were  flocking  to  see  the  sight. 
A  little  while  and  the  ofiScers  appeared 
leading  their  prisoner  in  his  chains,  and 
with  him  twice  seven  Lydians ;  then 
there  burst  from  the  multitude  of  the 
citv  a  piercing  cry — men  and  women 
alike  weeping  and  beating  their  breasts. 
The  lamentation  when  the  town  was 
taken  was  not  to  be  compared  with  this 
for  bitterness;  he  must  have  been  hard 
of  heart  who  could  have  stood  by  and 


not  pitied  the  calamity  of  the  fallen 
prince  or  admired  the  love  of  his  people 
to  him ;  for  all  gazed  upon  him  as  if  he 
had  been  their  father,  and  at  the  sight 
some  rent  their  garments  and  others  tore 
their  hair,  and  there  was  a  great  multi- 
tude of  women  who  led  the  way  with 
wailing  and  beating  of  the  breast;  he 
himself  went  forward  without  a  tear, 
but  with  a  grave,  sad  countenance.  All 
this  time  Cyrus  did  not  interfere,  but 
let  things  take  their  course,  in  hopes 
that  some  touch  of  compassion  would 
move  the  hearts  of  the  Persians.  Now 
when  CroDsus  came  opposite  to  the  place 
where  Cyrus  sat,  he  cried  to  the  king 
with  a  loud  voice  entreating  to  be 
allowed  to  see  his  son — it  was  his  son 
who  had  been  dumb  and  had  recovered 
his  speech  whom  he  wished  to  see — who 
now  spake  readily  and  was  a  youth  of 


nature  of  romances  than  of  historical  narra- 
tives.    (See  Thocyd.  i.  21.) 

1  Note  the  oorrespondency  between  the 
lines  with  which  Sophocles  oondodes  the 
(Edipos  Tyrannns  and  the  words  of  warning 
addressed  by  Solon  to  Crcesus  (Herod,  i.  32). 

^  Phiygia,  at  the  time  when  Adrastos  flies 
to  Sardis  for  protection,  is  already  a  province 
of  the  Lydian  empire  (Herod.  L  28).  The 
story  makes  it  independent.    Adrastus  is  a 


purely  Greek  name,  which  a  Phrygian  prince 
is  not  likely  to  have  borne. 

s  The  name  Atys  is  enough  to  cause  sus- 
picion. Apart  from  its  supposed  significance 
(see  Mure*8  Lit.  of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  326), 
it  is  a  name  belonging  to  the  purely  mythic 
period,  the  period  of  the  so-called  first  dy- 
nasty. None  of  the  names  of  that  period 
seem  to  have  been  in  nse  among  the  Merm- 
nada. 
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861186  and  fSeeUng.  Cyrus  ordered  him 
to  be  brought,  and  presently  he  arrived 
with  a  goodly  company  of  his  companions 
following  after  him.  Then  Croesus  was 
no  longer  himself,  but  for  the  firat  time 
began  to  weep.  The  youth,  with  many 
tears  and  cries,  fell  on  his  father's  neck, 
and  said  sobbing,  '  Alas !  father,  for  thy 
piety  I  wUl  the  gods  never  succour  us  T 
Then,  addressing  himself  to  the  Persians, 
he  exclaimed,  '  Take  me  also,  I  beseech 
you,  and  bum  me  with  him  on  the  pyre; 
I  was  not  a  whit  less  your  enemy  than 
he.*  But  Ckbsus  rejoined,  'Thousayest 
not  true,  son;  'tis  I  alone  who  am  to 
blfune  for  beginning  the  war,  not  thou, 
nor  thy  companions,  nor  any  of  the  rest 
of  the  Lydians.  It  is  just,  therefore, 
that  I  should  bear  the  pumshment.' 
But  the  youth  dimg  closely  to  his 
father  and  would  not  let  go,  all  the 
while  utterinR  the  saddest  cries,  so  that 
all  were  filled  with  pity,  and  exhorting 
the  Persians  to  take  them  both  together 
to  the  pyre.  *  For,'  said  he  to  Croesus, 
*  be  sure  I  will  not  survive  thy  death, 
my  father.  If  they  will  not  let  me  die 
with  thee  now,  expect  me  shortly.  Have 
I  any  hope  in  life — I,  who  from  my 
•birth  have  been  nothing  but  a  burthen 
both  to  myself  and  thee  ?  When  thou 
wert  prosperous  I  was  fidn  to  avoid  thy 
sight,  through  the  shame  I  felt  at  my 
infirmity.  It  was  not  till  calamity  over- 
took us  that  I  found  a  voice,  which  the 
gods  seem  only  to  have  bestowed  on  me 
that  I  might  be  able  to  bewail  our  mis- 
fortunes.' The  lather  answered,  'At 
thy  age,  my'pon,  it  cazmot  but  be  wi'ong 
to  despair*,  many  years  of  life  are  before 
thee;  even  I  have  not  laid  aside  all  hope 
of  some  help  from  heaven.'  As  he  was 
speaking,  there  came  up  a  train  of 
female  slaves,  who  brought  costly 
dresses  and  all  manner  of  rich  oma* 
ments,  which  the  Lydion  women  had 
sent  to  adorn  the  fimeral-pyre  of  their 
king.  Then  Croesus  embraced  his  son 
and  the  Lydians  who  stood  near,  and 
mounted  the  pile.  The  youth,  with 
hands  outstretched  towsurds  heaven, 
prayed  thus:— *  0!  King  Apollo,  and  all 
e  gods  whom  my  father  was  wont  to 
lonour,  descend  now  to  our  aid,  lest  all 
religion  perish  from  the  earth  together 
with  Croesus.'  With  this  he  sought  to 
oast  himself  also  upon  the  pyre,  but  his 
friends  laid  hold  of  him  and  prevented 
him.  In  the  mean  time,  just  as  Croesus 
was  going  up,  the  Sibyl  was  observed 
desoending  from  an  eminence  and  coming 
towards  the  place  to  see  what  was 
happening.    Straightway  a  murmur  ran 


I 


through  the  crowd  that  the  prophetesi 
was  approaching,  and  they  were  all 
as;ape  to  hear  if  she  would  deliver  any 
divme  message  about  Croesus.  She  did 
not  disappoint  them,  but  after  a  brief 
space  thus  exclaimed,  in  an  earnest  and 
impassioned  tone; — 

'  Wretches,  wherefore  so  boi  upon  ndachlef  that 

will  DOt  be  suffered? 
Jove  the  supreme,  and  RMBbos  foiUd  it,  nd 

ArophiM-^Hs. 
Haric  to  the  tmth-ipealdng  voioe  of  the  seer, 

and  beware  of  offendiDg 
Heaven  l^  your  folly,  for  so  ye  will  bring  oq 

you  swift  destruction.' 

Cyrus  heard  what  she  said,  and  imme- 
diately sent  heralds  to  spread  the  oracle 
among  the  Persians ;  but  they  suq>ected 
that  Uie  Sibyl  had  been  practised  upon, 
and  came  for  the  express  purpose  of 
saving  Croesus.  He  the  while  sate  upon 
the  »yre,  and  with  him  the  twice-seven 
LydHns,  and  the  Persians  with  burning 
torc^  stood  around  and  set  the  pyre 
alight.  Then  there  was  a  silence,  in 
the  midst  of  which  Croesus  was  heard 
to  groan  deeply  and  thrice  utter  the 
name  of  Solon.  Cyrus  wept  at  the 
sound,  bethinking  himself  how  greatly 
he  was  angering  tie  gods  by  yielding  to 
the  will  of  the  Persians,  and  burning  a 
prince  his  equal  in  rank,  and,  once,  in 
fortune.  And  now  some  of  the  Persians 
left  Croesus  and  gathered  around  their 
king,  and,  seeing  how  sorrowful  he  was, 
entreated  him  to  have  the  flames  ex- 
tinguished. So  Cyrus  sent  lus  orders  to 
put  but  the  fire ;  but  the  pile  was  by 
this  time  in  a  blaze,  and  burnt  so  fiercelv 
that  no  one  could  venture  to  approacn 
'  near  to  it.  Then  it  is  said  that  Croesus 
looked  up  to  heaven  and  besought  Apollo 
to  come  to  his  aid,  since  his  verv  enemies 
were  now  willing  to  save  him,  but 
lacked  the  power.  It  was  a  gustv  day, 
with  a  strong  east  wind  blowing,  but  as 
yet  there  had  been  no  rain.  As  Croesus 
prayed,  the  air  grew  suddenly  dark,  and 
clouds  collected  together  from  all  quar- 
ters, with  much  thunder  and  lightning, 
and  such  a  storm  of  rain  burst  forth 
tliat,  while  it  completely  extinguished 
the  blazing  pyre,  it  almost  drowned 
those  who  were  seated  thereupon;  so 
the  Persians  speedily  stretched  a  par|de 
awning  over  Croesus,  and  great  fear  fell 
upon  Uiem  all.  Terrified  by  the  darii- 
ness  and  the  violent  wind,  and  still  more 
bv  the  thunder,  and  struck  by  the  hoofii 
of  the  horses,  which  were  rendered  restiff 
by  the  storm,  they  trembled  with  afiright : 
and  as  they  thought  of  the  warning  of 
the  Sibvl  and  of  the  oracles  of  Zoroaster^ 
they  called  yet  more  loudly  upon  Cyras 
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to  spare  Croesus,  and,  prostrating  them- 
selves upon  the  ground,  besought  the 
gods  to  pardon  them.  Some  say  that 
Thales  had  foreseen,  from  certain  signs 
which  he  had  observed,  that  there  would 
be  a  storm,  and  expected  it  exactly  at 
the  time  it  happened.  Thenceforth  the 
Persians  began  to  observe  the  law  of 
Zoroaster,  which  forbade  the  burning  of 
dead  bodies,  or  any  other  pollution  of 
the  element  of  fire;  and  so  the  ancient 
ordinance,  which  had  been  neglected, 
was  established  among  them.  Cyrus 
after  this  took  Croesus  with  him  to  his 
palace,  and  comforted  him,  and  spake 
friendly  words  to  him,  for  he  thought 
that  he  was  the  most  religious  of  men; 
he  also  exhorted  him,  if  he  had  any 
request  to  make,  not  to  be  afraid  to 
speak  out  boldly  and  tell  it.  Then  said 
Croesus,  *  Oh!  my  lord,  since  thou  art  so 


gracious  to  thy  servant,  permit  me,  I 
beseech  thee,  to  send  these  gyves  to 
Delphi,  and  to  ask  the  Qod  what  I  ever 
did  to  him  that  he  should  entice  me  by 
deceiving  oracles  to  make  war  on  thee 
in  the  confident  hope  of  victory,  only  to 
gain  such  first-fruits  as  these'  (here  he 
pointed  to  his  fetters),  'and  wherefore 
there  is  such  forgetfulness  of  benefits  on 
the  part  of  the  Grecian  gods  ?*  Cyrus 
granted  his  request  with  a  smile,  and 
promised  him  equal  success  when  he 
should  ask  greater  favours.  In  a  little 
time  the  two  princes  became  close 
friends,  and  Cyrus  gave  Croesus  back  his 
wives  and  children,  and  took  him  with 
him  when  he  went  away  from  Sardis. 
Some  say  he  would  have  made  him 
governor  of  the  place  if  he  had  not  been 
fearful  of  his  rebelling." 
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ESSAY  IL 

ON  THE  PHYSICAL  AND  POLITICAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  ASLA.  MINOR. 

1.  Phyeioal  (Geography  of  Asia  Minor  —  Shape,  dimensions,  and  boundaries. 
2.  Great  central  Plateau.  3.  Division  of  Plateau — Lake  region  —  Northern 
^  flat  —  Rivers  which  drain  the  latter  —  (i.)  The  YechU-Irmakf  or  Iris  —  (ii.)  The 
'  KixU'Trmak^  or  Halys  —  (iii.)  The  Sakkariyeh,  or  Sangarius.  4.  Coast  tracts 
outside  the  Plateau:  (i.)  Southern — (ii.)  Northern  —  (iii.)  Western.  5.  Its 
rivers.  6.  Its  general  cWacter.  7.  Political  Geography.  8.  Fifteen  nations: 
(i.)  Phrygians  —  (ii.)  Matidni  —  (iii.)  Oilicians  —  (iv.)  Pamphylians  —  (v.) 
Lyoians  —  (vi.)  Caunians  —  (vii.)  Carians  —  (viii.)  Lydians — (ix.)  Greeks  — 
(x.)  Mysians  —  (xi.)  Thracians  —  (xii.)  Mariandynians  —  (xiii.)  P^phlagonians 
(xiv.)  Ohalybes  —  (xv.)  Cappadocians.  9.  Companson  of  Herodotus  with 
Ephorua. 

1.  Asia  Minor,  or  the  Peninsula  of  Anatolia,  is  in  form  an  irregular 
parallelogram,  facing  the  four  cardinal  points,  in  length  from  west 
to  east  about  660  miles,  in  average  breadth  from  north  to  south 
350  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Euxine  (Black  $ea) 
and  Propontis  (Sea  of  Marmora) ;  on  the  west  by  the  Mgean ;  on 
the  south  by  the  Mediterranean ;  on  the  east  by  an  imaginary  line, 
bearing  N.N.E.  from  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  gulf  of  Issus 
Clskenderun)  to  Ordou  (lone.  37°  52',  lat  40°  57')  on  the  Euxine.* 
its  size  is  somewhat  more  tnan  half  that  of  France. 

2.  The  greater  part  of  the  penmsula  consists  of  a  high  plateau 
or  table-land,  enclosed  by  the  range  of  Taurus  on  the  south,  and  on 
the  north  by  another  line  of  mountains  of  less  elevation,  which 
branches  from  the  Georgian  Caucasus,  and  under  various  names 
runs  across  the  peninsula  from  east  to  west,  at  an  average  distance 
of  50  or  60  miles  from  the  shore,  joining  the  Mysian  Olympus, 
between  Nicaaa  {Isnik)  and  Doryleeum  (EsM  Shaker),  in  lat.  40°, 
long.  30°.  A  lateral  ridge,  rising  but  slightly  above  the  level  of 
the  plateau,  connects  Mount  Taurus  with  the  Mysian  Olympus,  and 
forms  the  western  boundary  of  the  elevated  tract  in  question.  This 
ridge  may  be  regarded  as  commencing  near  Buldur  (lat  38°,  long. 
30°  20'),  and  running  in  a  direction  a  little  west  of  north  to  Kud- 
shalahy  a  small  village  about  half-way  between  Prusa  (Brussa)  and 
Cotyseimi  (Kutahiyeh),  On  the  east  the  plateau  stretches  up  to  the 
roots  of  Anti-Taurus,  Paryadres,  and  other  divergent  branches  from 
the  great  mountain-cluster  of  Armenia. 

The  length  of  this  plateau  may  be  estimated  at  500,  its  average 


1  It  has  been  costomary  to  reckon   the  and  KeraaurU,  in  the  ancient  country  of  the 

isthmus  as  lying  between  the  gul&  of  lasus  eastern  Chalybians.     Aooording  to  the  maps, 

and  Amisus  {Samsoun) ;  but  recent  obserra-  Oi'dou  seems  to  be  about  the  nearest  point, 

tions  have  shown  that  the  shortest  line  from  (See  Rennell's  Geography  of  Western  Asia, 

sea  to  sea  is  from  the  north-east  angle  of  the  toI.  L  p.  337,  and  tlw  IJaps  of  Mr.  Hamilton.) 
gulf  of  Issus  to  some  point  between  Fatsa 
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breadtli  at  250  miles.      Thus  it  occupies  above  one-lialf  of  the 
peninsula. 

3.  It  must  not  be  supposed  tifcrat  the  whole  of  this  region  forms 
a  single  plain.  On  the  south-east  and  south,  numerous  high  ridges, 
-with  a  direction  for  the  most  part  from  south-east  to  north-west, 
isolate  from  the  more  northern  portion  of  the  plateau  tracts  of  con- 
siderable size,  the  waters  of  which  do  not  flow  to  the  sea,  but,  like 
those  of  Thibet,  Candahar,  and  central  Persia,  form  rivers  which 
end  in  lakes  that  have  no  outlet.*  Such  are  the  plains  of  Egerdir, 
Ak^hehry  Ughun^  Koniyeh^  Bey-Shehr^  Erhky  Karahissar,  Ac'  Such 
again  is  the  great  central  plain,  wherein  is  situated  the  vast. salt 
lake  of  Touz'Ghieid,  the  ancient  Palus  Tattsea.  The  breadth  of  this 
lake-region  is  from  80  to  130  miles.  Above  it  the  land  is  more 
level,  varied  only  by  hills  of  moderate  height,  and  occasionally 
expanding  into  enormous  flats,  particularly  towards  the  centre  or 
axis  of  the  peninsula.*  The  dip  of  the  plateau  above  the  lake 
region  is  to  ^e  north,  and  the  whole  tract  is  drained  by  three  great 
rivers,  which  force  their  way  through  narrow  gorges  in  the  northern 
mountain-chain,  and  discharge  their  waters  into  ^e  Euxine.  These 
*  are  the  TechU'Jrmak  (the  ancient  Iris),  the  Kizil-Jrmak  (or  Halys), 
and  the  Sakkariyeh  (or  Sangarius). 

(i.)  The  YechU'Irmak  is  the  most  eastern  of  the  three,  and  drains 
a  district  of  for  less  extent  than  either  of  the  others.  It  is  formed 
of  three  principal  streams,  the  largest  of  which,  the  ancient  Lycus, 
descends  from  the  Aimenian  mountains,  and  does  not  belong  pro- 
perly to  the  region  under  consideration.     The  other  two,  the  central 


'  Colonel  Leake  thus  describes  one  of  these 
tracts,  the  plain  of  looniom  (Kdniyek): 
*'Sooa  after  we  had  quitted  this  spot,  we 
entered  upon  a  ridge  branching  eastward 
from  the  great  mountains  on  our  right,  and 
forming  the  northern  boundary  of  the  plain 
of  Kdnia,  On  the  descent  from  this  ridge 
we  came  in  sight  of  the  vast  plain  around 
that  dty,  and  of  the  lake  which  occupies  the 
middle  of  it ;  and  we  saw  the  cit j  with  its 
mosques  and  ancient  walls,  still  at  a  distance 
of  12  or  14  miles  from  us.  To  the  north- 
east nothing  appeared  to  interrupt  the  Tast 
expanse  but  two  very  lofly  sunmiits  covered 
with  snow,  at  a  great  distance.  They  can  be 
no  other  than  the  summits  of  Mount  Argseus 
above  Kesaria,  and  are  consequently  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  distant  from  us,  in  a 
direct  line.  To  the  south-east  the  same 
plains  extend  -as  far  as  the  mountains  of 

Karaman  (Taurus) We  were  much 

struck  with  the  appearance  of  a  remarkable 
insulated  mountain  called  Karadagh.  .... 
It  is  about  60  miles  distant,  and  beyond  it  are 
seen  some  of  the  smnmits  of  the  Karaman 
range,  which  cannot  be  less  than  nmeiy  miles 
from  us.*' — Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Asia  Minor, 
p.  45. 

Afterwards  he  observes :  "  A  characteristic 
of  these  Asiatic  plains  is  the  exactness  of  the 


level,  and  the  peculiarity  of  their  ext^ding, 
without  any  previous  slope,  to  the  foot  of  tbie 
mountains,  which  rise  from  them  like  lofty 
islands  out  of  the  sur&oe  of  the  ocean" 
(p.  95). 

^  Colonel  Leake  travelled  along  this  lake 
country  from  Buhoudun  to  Karamdn,  a  dis- 
tance of  above  150  miles,  through  the  plains 
Ak'Shehr,  Ilghun,  Kiniyeh^  and  Kassabd^  to 
the  northern  foot  of  Taurus,  near  Karaman. 
He  fi>und  reason  to  believe  that  the  same  sort 
of  country  extended  to  the  north-east  as  ftr  as 
Mount  Argseus  (Erdjish),  and  to  the  west  as 
&r  as  Buldur,  (See  his  map,  prefixed  to  the 
Travels  in  Asia  Minor.)  His  opinions  have 
been  confirmed  by  more  recent  travellers. 
(See  Fellows's  Asia  Minor,  p.  160;  Ha- 
milton's Travels,  vol.  ii.  pp.  284-313.) 

*  Sir  C.  Fellows  thus  describes  the  country 
near  Cotysum:  **We  continued  the  ascent 
for  an  hour,  and  I  fully  expected  to  find  my- 
self on  a  barren  summit ;  but  what  was  my 
surprise,  on  reaching  the  tc^,  at  seeing  before 
me  meadows  and  cultivated  hnd  for  twenty 
miks  /  "  (pp.  125-6.)  These  table-lands  con- 
tinued nearly  to  Lake  Ascania  (pp.  130, 150, 
155,  &c).  Colonel  Leake  sate  similar  tracts 
towards  the  north,  on  his  road  from  Bulvou' 
d&n  to  Karam&n  (Travels  in  Asia  Minor,  pp. 
45,  96,  97,  Ac). 
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one,  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  the  Upper  Iris,  and  the  western, 
which  was  called  the  Scj'lax,  carry  off  the  waters  from  a  tract  which 
lies,  as  it  were,  within  the  basin  of  the  KizU-Irmak^  being  a  portion 
of  the  ancient  Cappadocia.  Of  this  region  very  little  is  known ; 
compared  to  the  central  and  western  portions  of  the  plateau,  it 
seems  to  be  rough  and  mountainous.* 

(ii.)  The  great  river  of  Asia  Minor  is  the  Kizil-Irmak*  or  ancient 
Halys.  Its  real  source  is  in  Armenia,  near  the  city  of  ^vxls  (Sebaste), 
whence  it  flows  with  a  western  or  south-western  course,  receiving 
many  tributaries  on  its  way,  as  feir  as  Kesariyeh  (the  ancient  Caesarea- 
Mazaca),  in  long.  35°  20'.  Soon  after  it  tums*to  the  north-west, 
and  receives  the  streams  flowing  from  the  northern  flank  of  the 
range  of  hills,  which,  branching  from  Mount  Argseus,  near  Kesariyeh^ 

? asses  to  the  north  of  Lake  Tatta,  and  there  sinks  into  the  plain, 
^he  augmented  stream  then  proceeds  northward  by  a  bold  sweep 
towards  the  west,  and,  forcing  its  way  through  the  northern  range 
near  Osmanjik,  runs  into  the  Euxine  within  about  40  miles  of  the 
YecMl'Irmak.  The  basin  drained  by  this  stream  is  thus  about  300 
miles  in  its  greatest  width,  and  175  miles  from  north  to  south,  be- 
tween  Mount  Argceus  and  the  gorge  at  Osmanjik. 

(iii.)  The  third  river,  the  Sakkariyeh,  or  Sangarius,  like  ih&  Iris, 
has  thi*ee  principal  branches.  The  easternmost,  called  at  present 
the  Enguri  Su,  rises  beyond  Ancyra  (Enguri),  but  a  few  leagiles 
from  the  banks  of  the  Halys,  After  running  about  70  miles  with 
a  course  nearly  due  west,  it  joins  the  central  stream,  which  is  re- 
garded by  the  Turks  as  the  main  river,  and  called  the  Sakkariyeh. 
This  branch  springs. from  the  flanks  of  the  great  mountain.  Emir 
Daghf  near  Bvlumdun,  and  flows  north-east  to  the  point  of  junction. 
From  thence,  until  its  union  with  the  third  stream,  the  Pursek^  or 
ancient  Thymbrias,  the  course  of  the  Sakkariyeh  is  very  imperfecjtly 
known.  Its  general  direction  is  still  westward,  but  after  receiving 
the  Pursek,  or  river  of  Kutahiyeh,  from  the  west,  it  turns  northward 
making  (like  the  Kizil- Irmak)  2i.  bold  westerly  sweep,  and  pierces 
the  northern  mountain-chain  near  ShughtU^  after  which  it  runs  with 
almost  a  straight  course  into  the  Euxine.  The  tract  of  country 
which  it  drains  is  an  oblong,  about  200  miles  across  from  the  hills 
east  of  Ancyra  to  the  mountains  west  of  Cotyaeum,  and  100  miles 
from  north  to  south,  between  the  range  of  Emir-Dagh  and  the  Bithy- 
nian  Olympus. 

4.  Outside  the  high  central  plateau,  which  has  been  described, 
on  three  sides,  southward,  westward,  and  northward,  lie  strips  of 
territo^.    These  tracts  require  separate  consideration. 

(i.)  The  range  of  Taurus,  which  bounds  the  centi-al  plateau  on 
the  side  of  the  Mediterranean,  like  the  European  mountain-ranges 
whose  direction  is  the  same,  presents  its  steep  side  to  the  south. 
From  the  summit  of  the  chain,  distant  in  general  about  60  or  70 
miles  from  the  coast,  the  descent  into  the  valleys  of  Lycia,  Pam- 
phylia,  and  Cilicia,  is  rapid  and  precipitous.  These  valleys,  which 
are  narrow  and  numerous,  and  have  a  general  direction  from  north 

^  Hamilton's  Travels  in  Asia  Minor,  Pon-  I  '  Oilledalso  the  Atoe,  or  Atoe-Su,  KizU^ 
tos,  and  Armenia  (voL  L  pp.  344-366).  |  Irmak  is  merely  "  Bed  River." 
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to  south,  are  separated  from  each  other  by  lateral  spurs  from  the 
great  chain,  of  an  elevation  very  little  inferior  to  that  of  Taurus 
itself/  In  two  places  only  along  the  whole  southern  coast  do  the 
valleys  expand  into  plains — at  Adalia  (the  ancient  Attalia)  in  Pam- 
phylia,  and  near  Tersoos  (or  Tarsus),  where  the  vast  alluvium, 
formed  by  the  three  streams  of  the  Cydnus  (Tersoos  Chat),  the  Sarus 
(Sthun)y  and  the  Pyramus  (Ji/hii  /),  has  created  the  extensive  flat 
which  gave  to  the  eastern  portion  of  Cilicia  the  name  of  Cilicia 
Campestris}  Elsewhere,  along  the  whole  line  of  coast,  the  moun- 
tains descend  abruptly  into  the  Mediterranean,  except  where  the 
small  streams,  which  carry  off  the  waters  from  the  south  side  of 
Taurus,  reach  the  sea. 

The  principal  of  these  streams  is  the  Calycadnus,  or  Ghiuk-Sooyou^ 
which  has  formed  at  its  mouth  a  delta  of  considerable  extent.  Un- 
like the  other  streams  of  Cilicia  and  Pamphylia,  this  river  flows 
from  west  to  east,  or  more  strictly  from  N.W.  by  W.,  to  S.E.  by  E. 
A  spur  from  Taurus,*  which  leaves  the  main  ridge  in  long.  32=^  15', 
and  projects  towards  the  coast  in  a  direction  at  first  south,  then 
south-east,  and  finally  east,  leaves  between  Taurus  and  itself  a  large 
tract  which  can  only  be  drained  by  a  water-course  with  this  bear- 
ing. The  whole  region  is  mountainous  in  the  extreme,  forming  a 
portion  of  the  ancient  Cilicia  Trachda.  Numerous  valleys  from  the 
flttnks  of  Taurus,  and  others  from  the  spur  itself,  the  ancient  Im- 
barus  (?),  converge,  and  their  several  streams  uniting  above  Selefke 
(Selencia)  form  the  Calycadnus,  which  at  present  reaches  the  sea 
about  ten  miles  below  that  city.  No  other  river  along  the  entire 
south  coast,  except  perhaps  the  Pyramus,  is  to  be  compared  with 
this  either  for  size  or  volume. 

Such  are  the  principal  features  of  the  southern  tract,  a  narrow 
and  somewhat  winding  strip  of  territory,  extending  from  the  Gulf 
of  Issus  on  the  east,  to  that  of  Mandelyeh  (lassus)  on -the  west,  a 
distance  of  nearly  600  miles,  and  varying  in  breadth  from  20  to  70 
miles. 

(ii.)  Opposite  \o  this  tract,  upon  the  north,  lies  a  strip  of  terri- 
tory, somewhat  broader  and  far  less  mountainous,  650  miles  from 
east  to  west,  and  from  40  to  100  miles  across.  Of  this  district, 
with  the  exception  of  its  western  portion,  the  ancient  Mysia  and 


'  The  elevation  of  Mount  Taurus  is  not  Gunpus  Alelns).     But  the  fiict  b  that  the 

Tery  great.     The  hi^est  peaks  are  said  to  be  river  has,  in  comparatively  modei*n  times, 

about  nine  or  ten  thousand  feet  above  the  changed  its  course.     Andentiy  it  ran  through 

level  of  the  sea.     Leake  even  ^p.  104)  caUs  a  the  middle  of  the  Campus  Al^'us,  and  reached 

summit  between  six  and  seven  thousand  feet  the  sea  to  the  west  of  the  promontory  of 

high  **  one  of  the  highest  in  the  range  of  Karadash   (Megarsus),  as   Kiepett  righUy 

Taurus."     Many  peaks  in  the  lateral  ranges  shows  upon  his  map.     (Pamphylia,  Kilikia, 

have  been  found  by  observation  to  be  nearly  und    Kypros.      Compare   Beaufort's   Kara- 

5000  fe^    Mount  Takhtalu,  a  continuation  mania,  pp.  285-8.) 

of  Climax,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Lycia,  is        ^  Called  incorrectiy  by  Major  Rennell  a 

7800    feet.       (See    Beaufort's    Karamauia,  second  ridge,  parallel  to  Taurus  (Geography 

p.  57.)  of  Western  Asia,  vol.  ii.  pp.  78-9).     Kie- 

*  The  Jyhun  (Pyramus)  falls  now  into  the  pert's  map  exhibits  the  true  nature  of  the 

Gulf  of  Isras,  and  may  seem  therefore  to  have  ndge,  which  breeks  away  from  the  main 

had  nothing  to  do  with  the  formation  of  the  chain  in  long.  30°  (East  from  Paris)  f  or 

great  alluvial  plain  of  Adana  (the  ancient  32^  15'  (East  from  dremvoich). . 
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Bithynia,  modem  Europeans  liave  but  a  Tery  scanty  knowledge- 
It  appears,  from  sucli  notices  as  are  procurable,  to  be,  in  its  central 
parts,  between  tke  Iris  and  Sangarius,  a  level  and  fertile  country, 
well-watered  and  well-wooded,  but  not  possessing  any  very  marked 
or  striking  features.  Eastward  of  the  Iris,  and  westward  of  the 
Sangarius,  the  character  of  the  region  is  somewhat  different.  The 
rivers  run  in  narrow  valleys,  or  ravines,  and  the  intermediate 
country  is  wild  and  rocky,  scarcely  admitting  of  cultivation.  West- 
ward of  the  Sangarius,  there  are  a  few  alluvial  plains,  on  the  borders 
of  the  great  lakes,  which  now  only  occupy  a  portion  of  their  original 
beds. 

(iii.)  The  third  tract,  which  lies  westward  of  the  plateau,  inter- 
vening between  it  and  the  -^gean,  is  in  form  nearly  a  triangle, 
of  which  the  coast-line  forms  the  base,  while  its  apex  is  near  iSan-- 
dukliy  above  the  head-streams  of  the  Masander.  The  base  extends 
about  160  miles,  from  the  Gulf  of  Adramyttium  to  that  of  Manddt/eh^ 
and  the  apex  is  distant  about  190  miles  from  the  coast.  The  upper 
part  of  the  triangle,  near  the  apex,  partakes  of  the  character  of  the 
central  plateau.  It  contains  extensive  plains  at  a  high  elevation 
above  the  sea,  as  those  of  Ushak,  Gobek^  Deenairy  MenzQ,  &c.  These 
great  flats  are  barren,  and  are  traversed  by  streams,  which  for  the 
most  part  form  for  themselves  in  the  soft  soil  deep  gullies,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  they  run,  often  600  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
plain.  About  half-way  between  the  apex  and  the  coast,  the  general 
level  of  the  country  sinks,  and  several  important  mountain-ranges 
break  away  from  the  elevated  table-land,  dividing  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  triangle  into  the  fotir  great  valleys  of  the  Caicus,  the 
Hermus,  the  Cayster,  and  the  Maeander.  These  mountain-ranges 
are  the  Kestaneh-Dagh,  or  Messogis,  which  separates  between  the 
Mseander  and  the  Cayster ;  the  KisHjormusa-Dagh^  or  Tmolus,  which 
divides  the  basin  of  the  Cayster  from  that  of  the  Hermus ;  and  the 
extension  of  the  Demirji  range,  known  to  the  ancients  as  Pitnaeua 
and  Sard^n^,  which  intervenes  between  the  basins  of  the  Hermus 
and  the  Caicus.  The  general  direction  of  these  mountain-ranges, 
and  also  of  the  four  great  streams  which  they  separate,  is  from  east 
to  west  To  the  north  and  south  the  triangle  is  enclosed  by  the 
Demrji'Dagh^  or  Temnus,  and  the  Baba-Dagh^  or  Cadmus,  both 
branches  from  the  transverse  ridge  which  connects  Taurus  with  the 
northern  mountain-chain. 

6.  Of  the  four  streams  which  have  been  mentioned,  two,  the 
Useander  and  the  Heimus,  are  of  a  size  far  exceeding  that  of  the 
others.  Both  have  their  sources  on  the  flanks  of  the  great  plateau, 
and  each  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  a  large  number  of  streams 
of  nearly  equal  magnitude.  Four  rivers,  the  Kopli  Su^  the  Bartas 
Chat,  the  ScmdukU  Chai,  and  the  Deenair  river,  unite  to  form  the 
Moeander  (Mendere),  which  then  receives  on  its  way  to  the  sea  the 
waters  of  three  considerable*  and  numerous  smaller  tributaries. 
The  Hermus  {Kbdus  or  Ghiediz  Chat)  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of 
three  rivers,  the  Demirji  Chai^  the  Aineh  Chat,  and  the  Ghiediz  Chai^ 

^  These  are  the  Tch>ruk  Su  or  L  jcos,  the  Kara  Su  or  Harpasus,  and  the  Chtena  Choi 
or  Marsyas. 
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and  is  afterwards  augmented  by  tbe  two  great  streams  of  the  Coga- 
mus,  and  the  Hyllus  or  Phrygins.'  The  Cayster  and  the  Calcus, 
the  latter  above  the  Hermns,  the  former  between  it  and  the  Mseander, 
are  minor  streams,  and  receive  no  tributaries  of  consequence. 

6.  This  portion  of  Asia  Minor  is  famous  for  its  rich  and  fertile 
plains/  These  are  almost  entirely  along  the  courses  of  the  principal 
rivers,  especially  where  they  receive  a  tributary,  or  disembogue 
into  the  sea.  At  the  mouths  of  the  Maeander  and  the  Hermus  are 
vast  alluviums,  which  have  grown  immensely  since  the  time  of 
Herodotus,  and  which  every  year  augments.*  The  Caj^ter  and  the 
Caicus  have  large  though  less  extensive  deltas.  The  valleys,  too, 
in  which  the  rivers  run  are  broad  and  noble,  and  contain  many 
plains  of  great  note,  as  that  called  by  the  ancients  the  plain  of  the 
Hermus,  which  is  at  the  junction  of  that  stream  with  the  Phrygius ; 
that  of  Sardis,  where  the  Cogamus  joins  the  Hermus ;  that  of  Per- 
^tmus,  where  the  Ceteius  unites  with  the  Caicus ;  and  that  of  the 
Cayster,  where  that  river  receives  the  Phyrites,  near  Ephesus. 
Modem  travellers  remark  the  peculiar  beauty  and  flatness  of  these 
plains,  from  which  the  mountains  rise  suddenly,  like  islands  from 
the  surface  of  the  ocean.*  Still,  the  greater  portion,  even  of  the 
lower  region,  is  barren  and  unfruitful,  being  occupied  by  the 
moxmtain-ranges  already  spoken  of;  and  the  upper  country,  to- 
wards the  apex  of  the  triangle,  is  even  less  adapted  for  cultivation. 
The  middle  region,  which  abounds  in  traces  of  volcanic  action  (the 
ancient  Catakecaumen6),  is  a  more  fertile  and  productive  territory. 

7.  Such  are  the  chief  features  in  the  physiail  geography  of  Asia 
Minor.  An  outline  of  its  political  geography,  acooroing  to  the 
showing  of  Herodotus,  has  now  to  be  given. 

8.  Asia  Minor  contained  anciently,  according  to  Herodotus, 
fifteen  races  or  nations.  Of  these  four  occupied  the  southern  region  ; 
namely,  the  Cilicians,  the  Pamphylians,  the  Lycians,  and  the  Cau- 
nians ;  •  four  lay  to  the  west  of  the  great  table-land,  either  upon 
or  very  near  the  coast,  the  Carians,  the  Lydians,  the  Mysians,  and 
the  Greeks ;  foiir  bordered  on  the  Euxine,  the  Thracians,  Marian- 
dynians,  Paphlaconians,  and  Cappadocians ;  three,  finally,  dwelt 
in  the  interior,  tne  Phrygians,  the  Chalybes,  and  the  Mati^ni. 

(i.)  The  boundaries  of  these  several  tribes  cannot  be  settled  with 
exact  accuracy.  The  high  table-land,  westward  of  the  Halys,  seems 
to  have  constituted  the  country  of  the  Phrygians,  but  their  limits 
did  not  exactly  coincide  with  its  nattiral  barriers.  The  Halys  was 
their  eastern  boundary,  as  Herodotus  expressly  testifies  /  and  there 

*  Sometimes  a  larger  stream  than  the  207).  Sir  C.  Fellows  follows  in  the  same 
Hermus  before  the  junction.     See  Fellows's    track  (Asia  Minor,  p.  16). 

Asia  Minor,  p.  20.  *  Fellows's  Asia  Minor,  p.  26. 

'  Straho,  xiii.  901-2.  '  The  Caunians  are  mentioned  as  a  distinct 

*  Herodotus  notices  the  increase  of  land  at  people  in  ch.  172.  In  the  enumeration 
tbe  mouth  of  the  Maeander  (ii.  10).  Pliny  (ch.  28)  they  are  omitted,  being  considered 
mentions  the  growth  at  the  mouth  of  the  (perhaps)  as  included  in  the  Lydans,  to 
Hermus  (H.  N.  v.  29).  Chandler  remarks  whom  they  in  fact  belonged.  (See  note  '  to 
the  further  accumulation  of  soil  in  both  book  i.  ch.  172.)  ,Scylax,  however,  reckons 
places  (vol.  i.  pp.  86  and  201-206),  and  Caunus  to  Caria.  (Peripl.  p.  92.) 
speculates  on  future  changes  of  a  still  more  ^  Herod,  i.  72. 

extraordinary  character  (ib.  p.  88  and  p. 
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is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  their  limits  northwards  and  southwards 
ooincided  nearly  with  the  chain  of  Taurus  and  the  continuation  of 
the  Olympian  mountain-range ;  but  towards  the  west  it  would  seem 
that  they  extended  beyond  the  transverse  ridge  so  often  alluded  to, 
occupying  a  considerable  portion  of  the  tract  which  lies  westwaid 
of  that  watershed,  and  is  drained  by  the  heiid-streams  of  the  Hermus 
and  the  Maeander.  Colossae,  on  the  Lycus  before  its  junction  with 
the  Maeander,  is  reckoned  to  Ploy^gia  ;■  and  Strabo  even  places  the 
boundary  yet  further  to  the  west.*  The  Catakecaumen^  is,  however, 
always  regarded  as  beyond  the  Phrygian  territory.' 

(ii.)  The  table-land,  immediately  east  of  the  Halys,  appears  to 
be  assigned  by  Herodotus  to  the  MatiOni,  a  people  not  mentioned 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula  by  the  geographers,  but 
occasionally  alluded  to  by  writers  of  the  age  of  Herodotus.*  The 
Halys  has  the  Mati^ni  on  the  right,  while  it  has  the  Phrygians  on 
the  left,  and  does  not  reach  Cappadoda  until  it  touches  the  country 
of  the  Paphlagonians.* 

(iii.^  Tlie  strip  of  territory  south  of  the  tablcr-land  belonged  to 
^e  Cilicians,  the  Pamphylians,  and  the  Lycians,  or  Termilse. 
Cilicia  extended  indeed  considerably  to  the  north  of  Taurus,  unless 
we  regard  Herodotus  as  altogether  mistaken  with  respect  to  the 
course  of  the  upper  Halys.*  It  occupied  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
south  coast,  opposite  Egypt^  Its  western  boundary  is  not  fixed  by 
Herodotus,  but  we  know  that  in  after  times  it  was  placed  at  Cora- 
cesium'  (Alaya).  On  the  east  the  Euphrates  divided  Cilicia  from 
Armenia.' 

(iv.)  Pamphylia  lay  west  of  Cilicia.  Herodotus  does  not  fix  any 
of  its  boundwies ;  but  the  geographers ■  agiee  with  respect  to  the 
coast  line,  that  it  extended  from  Coracesium  to  Phas^lis  (Tekrovd)^ 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Climax.  Herodotus  appears  to  have  regarded 
Pamphylia  as  bounded  on  the  east  by  Cilicia,  on  the  west  by  Lycia, 
and  on  the  north  by  Phrygia.     He  is  not  acquainted  with  the 


*  Xenoph.  Anab,  i.  li.  6.  supposed  that  Herodotus  was  nnargnaint^cd 
'  At  Gamra,  below  the  junction  of  the  with  the  main  source  of  the  Halys,  and 

Lycus  with  the  Ma>ander  (xiL  p.  837).  imagined    the    stream    to    Bow   from    the 

^  The  doubt  was  whetiier  it  belonged  to  northern  flanks  of  Taurus,  and  to  run  during 

Ifysia  or  Lydia.    See  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  900.  its  whole  course  nearly  from  south  to  north. 

*  As  Hecataeus,  Fr.  188,  189;  Xanthns,  To  exctise  this  ignorance,  they  have  main- 
Fr.  3.  Ephorus  did  not  mention  them  in  his  tained  the  existence  of  a  great  stream,  easily 
enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  penin-  mistaken  for  the  real  Halys,  in  these  regknis, 
sula  (Fr.  80).  and  with  this  direction.     (Bahr  ad  Herod. - 

'  Herod.  L  72.     Elsewhere,  however,  Gap-  i.  72 ;  Rennell's  Geography  of  Western  Asia, 

padocia  appears  to  include  the  Matitoi.     T^e  vol.  i.  p.  352.)     Hr.  Hamilton's  travels  have 

road  from  Sardis  to  Susa  passed  through  shown  that  there  is  no  sudi  river.     The  range 

Lydia,    Phrygia,   Cappadoda,   and   Cilicia.  of  hills  which  extends  from  Caesarea  {Kua- 

Ko  MatiSni  are  mentioned  upon  this  part  of  riyeh)  to  the  north  of  Lake  Tatta  ( Towt 

the  route  (v.  52).  Ghieut)  is  nowhere  above  30  miles  fr^  the 

*  The  upper  Halys  flows  Zi^  KiXIhwp  Halys,  and  no  stream  from  the  south  piercer 
(i.  72).     If  we  regard  Herodotus  as  ao-  it.     (Compare  note  *  to  book  i.  ch.  6.). 

auainted  with  the  real  course  of  the  river,        *  Herod,  ii.  34. 
Iiis  expression  will  extend  Cilicia  to    the        '  Strabo,  xiv.  p.  953. 
39th  parallel,  a  whole  degree  north  of  the        7  Herod,  v.  52. 
Taurus  range.     Modem  geographers  have        "  Reunell's  Western  Asia,  vol.  ii.  p.  71. 
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Pisidia  of  more  recent  writers,*  which  was  a  moiintaiii-tract,  lying 
inland,  and  separating  Pamphylia  from  Phrjrgia,  thus  bounding 
Pamphylia  to  the  north.  Probably  he  reckoned  this  tract  partly 
to  Phrygia,  partly  to  Pamphylia. 

(v.)  Lycia  lay  next  to  Pamphylia  npon  the  south  coast.  It 
extended  from  Phas^lis  on  the  east  to  the  valley  of  the  Calbis  on 
the  west,  where  the  territory  of  the  Caunians  bounded  it.  Inland 
it  reached  to  the  mountain-ranges  of  Taurus  and  Dsedala.  It  appears 
to  have  been  divided  into  three  portions — Lycia  Proper,  or  the 
country  of  the  Trees  and  Termilad,  which  included  the  whole  of  the 
coast,  being  the  tract  lying  south  of  Dsedala,  Massicytus,  and  the 
range  which  connects  Massicytus  with  Mount  Takhtalu  ;  Milyas,  the 
high  plain  about  Lake  Avelan^  in  which  stands  the  large  town  of 
AlmaU ;  and  Cabalia,  the  central  plain  of  Satala '  (called  now  Satala 
YaHa\  which  is  enclosed. by  Taurus,  Massicytus,  and  a  low  range 
of  hills  separating  it  from  the  more  eastern  plain  of  AlmaU,  or 
Milyas. 

(vi.)  The  western  coast  was  occupied  anciently  by  the  three 
native  races  of  the  Carians,  the  Lydians,  and  the  M3rsians.  Between 
Lycia  and  Caria  intervened  the  small  state  of  Caunus,  the  coast-line  ' 
of  which  cannot  have  extended  further  than  from  the  Calbis  (/)oZ- 
lomon  Chat)  to  the  Bhpdian  Chersonese.  Inland  the  Caunians  may 
have  reached  to  the  mountain-ranges  of  Lida  and  Salbacon,  beyond 
which  was  certainly  Caria.  No  writer  but  Herodotus  speaks  of  the 
Caunians  as  a  distinct  people. 

(vii.)  Caria  was  anciently  the  whole  country  from  Caunus  on  the 
south  to  the  mouth  of  the  MsBander  on  the  west  coast.  It  extended 
inland  at  least  as  far  as  Carura,  near  the  jufiction  of  the  Lycus  with 
the  Mseander.  The  chain  of  Cadmus  (^Baba  DagK)  formed,  appa- 
rently, its  eastern  boundary.  In  process  of  time  the  greater  part 
of  the  coast  was  occupied  by  the  Greeks.  ITie  peninsula  of  Cnidus, 
with  the  tract  above  it  known  as  the  Bybassian  Chersonese,  was 
colonised  by  Dorians,  as  was  the  southern  shore  of  the  Ceramic 
Gulf,  from  Myndus  to  Ceramus.  More  to  the  north  the  coast  was 
seized  upon  by  the  Ionian  Greeks,  who  seem  to  have  possessed 
themselves  of  the  entire  seaboard  from  the  Hermus  to  the  furthest 
recess  of  the  Sinus  lassius.  Still  the  Carians  retained  some  portions 
of  the  coast,  and  were  able  to  furnish  to  the  navy  of  Xerxes  a  fleet 
of  seventy  ships. 

(viii.)  Above  Caria  was  Lydia,  bounded  by  the  Masander  on  the 
south,  and  extending  northwards  at  least  as  far  as  the  Elsaitic  Gulf,' 
where  it  adjoined  on  Mysia.  Eastwards  it  bordered  on  Phrygia, 
but  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  countries  cannot  be 


'  The  Pisidians  seem  to  be  first  mentioned  the  time  when  they  made  their  settlements. 

9B  a  distinct  people  hj  Xeaophon  ( Anab.  X.  Mjsia,  howerer,  was  on  the  decline  from  that 

ii.    1,  iac).      £phorti8  reckoned  them  an  pmod;  and  there  is  reason  to  think  that,  by 

iniani  people  (Frag.  30).  the  age  of  Croesos,  Lydia  had  extended  itself 

1  Galled  Sehdehler,  by  Mr.  Hamilton  on  as  &r  north  as  the  Oulf  of  Adrarayttium. 

his  map.  Adramyttimn  is  spoken  of  imifonnly  as  a 

*  The  early  Greek  settlers  seem  to  have  Lydian  city.    (Nic  Damasc.  p.  54,  OiellL 

extended  Mysia  as  &r  south  as  the  promon-  Aristot.  ap.  Steph.  Byz.  ia  roc  *A9pafi{tr' 

tory  of  Can^,  and  probably  this  was  true  of  rciov.) 

VOL.  I,  y 
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fixed.  The  ancients  themselves  regarded  it  as  a  matter  of  uncer- 
tainty.* There  is  almost  equal  difficulty  in  separating  between 
Lydia  and  Mysia.  The  i>emi/7i' range,  with  its  continuation,  the  low 
line  of  hills  which  separates  the  basin  of  the  Gaicus  from  that  of  the 
Hermus,  is  conjectured  rather  than  proved  to  be  the  boundary.* 

(ix.)  The  coast-line  of  this  region  seems  to  have  been  almost 
entirely  in  the  possession  of  the  Greeks,  the  lonians  extending  con- 
tinuously from  the  Maeander  to  Smyrna,  and  again  to  the  north  of 
the  Hermus,  occupying  the  Phocsean  peninsula,  while  the  -^olic 
Greeks  were  settled  at  Smyrna  itself,  and  thence  extended  due 
north,*  as  far  as  the  Bay  of  Adramyttium.  The  Lydians  furnished 
no  ships  to  the  navy  of  Xerxes. 

(x.)  Mysia  lay  north  of  Lydia.  The  -^gean  washed  it  on  the 
west,  the  Hellespont  and  Proppntis  upon  tibe  north.  Its  eastern 
boundary  was  probably  the  range  of  hiljs  which  forms  the  water- 
shed between  the  Sangarius  and  the  Ehyndacus  {Tauschanli  Ckai). 
Here  it  bordered  on  Bithynia.  It  formed  the  western  extremity 
of  the  strip  of  territory  lying  north  of  the  great  plateau,  or  table- 
land. The  Greeks  occupied  the  entire  seaboard,  with  the  exception 
•  of  a  small  tract  near  Adramyttium  (Adramyti), 

(xi.)  Eastward  of  Mysia  was  Bithynia,  or  (according  to  Hero- 
dotus^ Asiatic  Thrace,  inhabited  (as  he  maintains)  by  two'  tribes, 
the  Thynians  and  the  Bithynians.  These  were  immigrants,  as  he 
tells  us,*  from  Europe.  The  Thynians  are  said  to  have  possessed 
the  peninsula  which  lies  between  the  Euxine  and  the  Gidf  of  Izttud 
^icomedia),'  while  the  Bithynians  dwelt  chiefly  in  the  interior. 
The  limits  of  Bithynia  to  the  east  are  variously  stated.  Arrian 
makes  the  Parthenius,  Pliny  the  Billaeus,  Xenophon  the  city  of  Hera- 
clea  {Eregli),  the  boundary,  Herodotus  apparently  differs  from  all ; 
for  as  the  Mariandynians  lay  between  the  Sangarius  and  Heraclea, 
the  Bithynia  of  Herodotus  must  be  regarded  as  confined  on  the 
east  within  the  limits  marked  out  by  that  river.  Southward  it 
extended  to  the  range  of  Olympus,  the  northern  limit  of  the  central 
table  land. 

(xii.)  The  Mariandynians  beyond  the  Sangarius  were  an  unim- 
portant tribe,  probably  of  Thracian  origin.®  They  appear  to  have 
extended  but  a  little  way  inland,  not  reaching  to  the  mountain- 
chain,  but  separated  from  it  by  the  BithjTiians,  vrfio  stretched  across 
from  the  Propontis  to  the  upper  streams  of  the  cillaaus  (or  FUyas)^ 
intervening  between  the  Mariandynians  and  Phrygia.  Their 
eastern  boundary  was  Cape  Baba  (Posideiimi)  near  Eregli  (Heraclea 
Pontioa). 

.  (xiii.)  Paphlagonia  succeeded,  extending  from  Cape  Baha  to  the 

»  Strab.  xiv.  p.  967.  note  '  on  Book  i.  ch.  149.) 

*  See    ReoneU's   Geography  of  Western        *  Herod,  vii.  75. 

Auia,  vol.  i.  p.  363.  7  So  Renndl  (Geography  of  Western  Asia, 

*  Their  occupation  of  the  coast  was  inter-  vol.  ii.  p.  1 14) ;  but  I  have  fiuled  to  find  any 
nzpted  at  the  Phocasan  peoiusula ;  but  they  authority  for  the  assertion.  Pliny  (H.  N. 
appear  to  have  had  a  connected  territory  v.  32)  makes  the  Thynians  the  inhabitanta  of 
inlandf  extending  from  Smyrna  across  by  the  whole  sea-ooast  of  Bithynia:  **Teiieot 
Temnus  to  Cyme,  and  thence  along  the  coast  oram  omnem  Thyni,  interiora  Blthyni." 

far  into  the  Gulf  of  Adramyttium.      TSee        *  Stiub.  viL  p.  427. 
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mouth  of  the  Halys,  a  distance  of  230  mile^.  The  boundaries  were 
the  BillsBUS  on  the  west,  the  Euxine  on  the  north,  the  Halys  on  the 
east,  and  on  the  south  the  range  of  hills  which  bounds  the  central 
plateau,  and  here  forms  the  watershed  between  the  upper  streams 
of  the  Sangarius  and  the  Gok  Irmak  or  Costambd  Chat  (the  ancient 
Amnias),  an  important  tributary  of  the  Halys,  flowing  into  it  from 
the  low  level,  with  a  course  nearly  due  east. 

(xiv.)  It  is  within  this  district  that  we  must  seek  for  the  country 
of  the  Chalybes.  Three  authors  only  besides  Herodotus  seem  to 
be  aware  of  the  existence  of  Chalybes  to  the  west  of  the  Halys. 
These  are  Pomponius  Mela,  Scymnus  Chius,  and  Ephorus.  Mela 
mentions  Chalybes  as  dwelling  in  the  vicinity  of  Sinope,*  while 
Ephorus  and  Scymnus  speak  of  them,  in  an  enumeration  of  the 
nations  of  the  pemnstda  (r^c  Xe^povrjaov),  as  situated  in  the  interior.' 
Hence  they  seem  rightly  placed  by  Kiepert  and  Ritter  near  Sinope, 
between,  the  Amnias  and  the  coast,  but  not  upon  the  coast* 

(xv.)  West  of  the.  Halys,  yet  still  within  the  peninsula,  Hero- 
dotus places  but  two  nations,  the  Matieni  and  the  Cappadocians. 
The  situation  of  the  Matieni  has  been  already  determined.  Above 
them,  reaching  to  the  coast,  were  the  Cappadocians,  or  Syrians,'  the 
White  Syrians  of  Strabo.*  They  extended  eastward  to  Armenia, 
southward  to  Cilicia  and  the  country  of  the  Matieni.  To  the  west 
their  boundary  was  the  Halys.  Thus  they  occupied  most  of  the 
eastern  portion,  of  the  great  plateau,  and  the  whole  of  the  lower 
level  between  the  plateau  and  the  sea,  from  beyond  Ordou  to  the 
mouth  of  the  great  river.  The  country  afterwards  called  Pontus 
was  the  maritime  portion  of  this  region. 

9.  Such  were  the  political  divisions  of  Asia  Minor  recognised  by 
Herodotus.  A  century  later  Ephorus  made  an  enumeration  which 
differs  from  that  of  Herodotus  but  in  two  or  three  particulars. 
**  Asia  Minor,"  he  said,  **  is  inhabited  by  sixteen  races,  three  of 
which  are  Greek,  and  the  rest  barbarian,  not  to  mention  certain 
mixed  races  which  are  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  The  bar- 
barian races  are  the  following : — Upon  the  coast,  the  Cilicians,  the 
Lycians,  the  Pamphylians,  the  Bithynians,  the  Paphlagonians,  the 
Mariandynians,  the  Trojans,  and  the  Carians ;  in  the  interior,  the 
Fisidians,  the  Mysians,  the  Chalybians,  the  Phrygians,  and  the 
MUyans"^     This  catalogue  is  identical  with   that  of  Herodotus, 


•  Mela,  i.  21.  Meriaiis  wefe  afterwards  expelled  from  Asia 

»  Scymn.  Ch.  938.     Ephor.   ap.   Strab.  (i.  16)  by  Alyattes.     Even  if  it  be  granted 

xiv.  p.  966.     Strabo  blames  him  on  this  that  this  passage  may  be  an  over«statement, 

aooount.     'E^6pov  yhp  rovro  irpwroy  &ircu-  there  is  nothing  beyond  the  vicinity  to  Sinope 

TCiV  fxp^^f  '''»  ^h  ToiJs  Xdkvfias  ri$ri<ny  connecting  the  Chalybes  of  Herodotus  and  the 

Iktoj  tij?  Xtdporfiffov,  ro<ro\nov  h^t<rrS»'  Cimmerians.      XaXv^os   'XkvB^p    tiroiKOS 

ras  idti  2iy«iri}(  koI  "Aftia-ov  xphs  ?« ;  (iEsch.  Sept.  c.  Theb.  729)  may  refer  to  the 

Strabo  is  only  aware  of  the  eastern  Chaly-  eastern  Chalybes,  and  at  any  rate  it  connects 

biaos.  Chalybes  not  with  Cimmerians  but  with 

'  See    the    Atlas  von  Hellas,  Blatt  ill.  Scythians.    The  Greeks  do  not  appear  to  me 

Mr.  Grote  (vol.  iii.  p.  336)  somewhat  fand-  to   have  made  the   confusion,  which    Mr. 

fully  connects  these  Chalybes  with  the  Cim-  Grote  imagines,  between  these  two  nations, 
merians,  who  are  said  by  Herodotus  to  have        '  Herod,  i.  72 ;  vii.  72. 
settled  in  the  Siuopic  Chersonese  (iv.  12).        *  Strab.  xii.  p.  788. 
But  Herodotus  says  distinctly  that  the  Cim-        *  Ap.  Strab.  xiv.  p.  966. 

Y  2 
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excepting  tliat  it  includes  the  Trojans,  Pisidians,  and  Milyans, 
while  it  omits  the  Mati§ni,  the  Cappadocians,  the  Cannians,  and  the 
Ljdians.  The  omission  of  the  Lydians,  -well  objected  to  by  Strabo,* 
can  be  nothing  but  an  oversight;  that  of  the  Cappadodans,  and 
(possibly)  of  the  Mati^ni,  arises  from  the  fact  that  Ephorus  regards 
the  peninsida  as  equivalent  to  Asia  within  the  Halys.  A  different 
principle  causes  the  omission  of  the  Caunians  and  the  mention  of 
the  Trojans,  the  Pisidians  and  the  Milysd.  £phorus  is  dividing  the 
inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor,  not  politically,  but  etknicdUy.  Herodotus 
himself  informs  us  that  the  Milyse  were  a  distinct  race  from  the 
Lyci^ns  (Termilse'),  and  a  peculiar  ethnic  character  may  have 
attached  to  the  Trojans  and  Pisidians.  By  the  Trojans  are  pro- 
bably intended  those  inhabitants  of  Lycia  who  were  neither  M&yaa 
nor  Termilae,  the  TrofioCles  of  the  Lycian  inscriptions,  and  the 
Trojans  (Troes)  mentioned  in  the  Iliad  as  brought  from  Lycia  by 
Pandarus.'  This  race,  though  Lycian,  had  its  peculiar  character- 
istics.* The  ethnic  difference  between  the  Pisidians  and  their 
neighbours  may  have  been  even  greater,  for  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  they  were  an  ancient  i»nd  very  pure  Semitic  race.*  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Caunians  were  perhaps  too  nearly  akin  to  the 
Troes  to  be  distinguished  from  them ;  or  they  may  have  been 
omitted  on  account  of  their  insignificance.  The  subjoined  table 
will  show  more  distinctly  the  harmony  of  Herodotus  and  Ephoros. 


Nations  or  Asia  Mimob«  within  the  Haltb» 
irodofeos. 

ADS  .. 
PamphyluuHi 


Lycians 
Caunians 


Herodofeos.  Ephorus. 

Cilicians Cilicians. 

Pamphylians. 

Pisidians. 

Lycians. 

Trojans. 

Milyans. 

Carians ..     Caiians. 

Lydians Omitted  accidentally, 

Mysians Mysians. 

Mariandynians       Mariandynians. 

Paphlagonians        ..      Papblagonians. 

Chalybes         Chalybes. 

Phrygians       Phrygians. 

i^oliansj  jiEolians, 

lonians  > Greeks  jlonians. 
Dorians )  (Dorians. 

*  Book  ziv.  p.  967.  >  See  the  last  Essay  of  the  Appendix — 
'  Herod,  i.  173.       >  Horn.  D.  iL  824-827.    <<  On  the  Ethnic  Affinitiw  of  the  Natjons  of 

•  See  Sir  C.  Fellows's  GoiDs  (tf  Ancient    Western  Asia,"  §  6. 
Lyda,  pp.  5,  6. 
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ESSAY  IIL 

ON  THE  CHRONOLOGY  AND  HISTORY  OF  THE  GREAT  MEDIAN  EMPIRE. 

1.  Arian  origin  of  the  Medes.  2.  Close  oonnexion  with  the  PeniaoB.  3.  Original 
migration  from  beyond  the  Indus.  4.  Modes  occupy  the  tract  south  of  the 
Caspian.  5.  First  contact  between  Media  and  Assyria  —  Conquest  of  Sargon. 
6.  Media  under  the  Assyrians.  7.  Establishment  of  the  independence :  (i.) 
Account  of  Ctesias  —  (ii.)  Account  of  Herodotus.  8.  Cyaxares  tne  real  founder 
of  the  monarchy.  9.  Events  of  his  reign:  (i.)  His  war  with  the  Scyths  —  (ii.) 
Conquest  of  Assyria —  (iii.)  Conquest  of  the  tract  between  Media  and  the  river 
Halys  —  riv.)  War  with  AJyattes  —  (v.)  Aid  given  to  Nebuchadnezzar.  10. 
Beign  of  Astyages  —  uneventful.  11.  His  supposed  identitv  with  ''Darius  the 
Mode."  12.  Media  becomes  a  Persian  satrapy.  13.  Median  chronology  of 
Herodotus  —  its  difficulties.    14.  Attempted  solution. 

1.  That  tlie  Medes  were  a  brancli  of  the  great  Arian  family,  closely 
allied  both  in  language  and  religion  to  the  Persians,  another  Arian 
tribe,  seems  now  to  be  generally  admitted.  The  statement  of  He- 
rodotus with  regard  to  the  original  Median  appellation,*  combined 
with  the  native  traditions  of  the  Persians  which  brought  their 
ancestors  from  Aria,'  would,  perhaps,  alone  suffice  to  establish  this 
ethnic  affinity.  Other  proofis,  however,  are  not  wanting.  The 
Medes  are  invariably  called  Arians  by  the  Armenian  writers  ;*  and 
Darius  Hystaspes,  in  the  inscription  upon  his  tomb,  declared  himself 
to  be  ''  a  Persian,  the  son  of  a  Persian,  an  Arian,  of  Arian  descent."  * 
Thus  it  appears  that  the  ethnic  appellative  of  Arian  appertains  to 
the  two  nations  equally ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  Delieve  that 
their  language  and  religion  were  almost  identical.^ 

2.  This  consideration  will  help  us  to  understand  many  facts  and 


1  Herod,  vii.   62.     O/  9)  M^oi  ^Ka-  language  of  a  completely  distinct  family.    It 

\4aPT0  vd\€u  iTfihs  Tdvrnp  "Kptoi,  is,  however,  now  pretty  generally  allowed 

'  In  the  first  Fargard  of  the  Vendidad,  the  that  the  term  Mediant  as  applied  to  this 

primeral  seat  of  the  Persians,  whence  their  particular  form  of  language,  is  a  misnomer, 

migratioos  commence,   is  called  AiryanSm  retained  in»  use  at  present  for  convenience' 

va^o,  **  the  source  or  native  land  of  the  sake.    The  language  in  question  is  not  Medic 

Arians."    (Cf.  Prichard*s  Natural  History  but  Scythic,  and  inscriptions  were  set  up  in 

of  Man,  p.  165 ;  Mttller's  Languages  of  the  it,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  Medes,  but  of  the 

Seat  of  War,  p.  29,  note.)  Scythic  or  TAtar  tribes  scattered  over  the 

>  See  Mos.  Chor.  i.  28,  and  cf.  Qnatre-  Persian  empire.     (See  Sir  H.  Rawlinson^s 

mate's  Histoire  des  Mongols,  tom.  i.  p.  241,  Commentary  on  the  Inscriptions  of  Assyria 

note  76.  and  Babylonia,  p.  75.) 

^  See  Sir  H.  Rawlinscm's  Memoir  on  the        It  may  be  added  that  the  Median  names  of 

Persian  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  in  the  Journal  men  and  places  admit  almost  universally  of 

of  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  x.  part  iii.  being  referred  by  etymoloeical  analysis  to 

p.  292.  Zend  roots,  while  the  original  language  of  the 

*  It  may  be  thonght  that  the  recent  disco-  Persians  is  closely  akin  to  the  2^nd. 
reries  militate  sgainst  the  notion  of  an  identity        Among  the  ancients,  Nearchus  and  Strabo 

of  language,  since  undoubtedly  the  (so-called)  (zv.  p.  1030,  Qzf.  ed.)  maintained  that  the 

Median  tebfets  are  written  not  only  in  a  Median  and  Persian  tongues  only  differed  as 

different  language  fimn  the  PeFsiao,  but  in  a  two  dialects  of  the  sune  kmguage. 
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expressions,  botli  in  sacred  and  profane  writers,  which  would  be 
altogether  inexplicable  if,  as  has  sometimes  been  supposed,*  the 
Medes  had  been  of  an  ethnical  family  entirely  distinct  from  the 
Persians,  a  Semitic,  for  instance,  or  a  Scythic  race.  The  facility 
with  which  the  two  nations  coalesced,  the  high  positions  held  by 
Medes  under  the  Persian  sway,^  the  identity  of  dress  remarked  by 
Herodotus,*  the  precedency  of  the  Medes  overall  the  other  conquered 
nations,  indicated  by  their  position  in  the  lists,*  the  common  use  of 
the  terms  "  the  Mede,"  **  Medism,"  "  the  Median  war,"  in  connexion 
with  the  Persian  attacks  upon  Greece,*  the  oft- repeated  formula  in 
the  book  of  Daniel  **  according  tx>  the  law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians^ 
which  altereth  not,"  * — these  and  similar  expressions  and  facts  be- 
come instinct  with  meaning,  and  are  no  longer  strange  but  quite 
intelligible  when  once  we  recognise  the  ethnical  identity  of  Medes 
and  Persians,  the  two  pre-eminent  branches  of  the  Arian  stock.  We 
see  how  natural  it  was  that  there  should  be  an  intimate  union,  if  not 
an  absolute  fusion,  of  two  peoples  so  nearly  allied ;  how  it  was  likely 
that  the  name  of  either  should  apply  to  both ;  how  they  would  have 
one  law  and  one  dress  ai^  well  as  one  religion  and  one  language,  and 
would  stand  almost,  if  not  quite  upon  a  par,  at  the  head  of  the  other 
nations,  who  in  language,  religion,  and  descent  were  aliens. 

3.  The  great  migration  of  3ie  Arian  race  westward  from  beyond 
the  Indus,  simultaneous  probably  with  the  movement  of  a  kindred 
people,  the  progenitors  of  the  modem  Hindoos,  eastward  and  south- 
ward to  the  Ganges  and  the  Vindhya  mountain-range,  is  an  event 
of  which  the  most  sceptical  criticism  need  not  doubt,  remote  though 
it  be,  and  obscurely  seen  through  the  long  vista  of  intervening 
centuries.  Where  two  entirely  distinct  lines  of  national  tradition 
converge  to  a  single  point,  and  that  convergence  is  exactly  what 
philological  research,  in  the  absence  of  any  tradition,  would  have 


<  Bochart  (Phal^.  ill.  14)  and  Scaliger, 
by  proposing  Hebrew  or  Arabic  derivations 
of  the  word  Ecbatana,  seem  to  imply  that 
ther  look  on  the  Medes  as  a  Semitic  rape. 

'  Harpagus,  the  conqueror  of  the  Asiatic 
Greeks,  of  Caria,  Caunus,  and  Lycia,  is  a 
Mede  (Herod,  i.  162>  So  is  Datis,  the  joint 
leader  with  Artaphernes  of  the  army  which 
fought  at  Maratiion  (ib.  vi.  94).  So  are 
Hanuamithres  and  Tithaeus,  sons  of  Datis,  the 
commanders  of  Xerxes's  cavalry  (ib.  vii.  88). 
In  the  inscriptions  we  6nd  Intaphres,  a  Mede, 
mentioned  as  reducing  Babylon  on  its  second 
revolt  from  Darius  (Beh.  Ins.  col.  iii.  par.  14). 
And  Camaspates,  another  Mede,  is  employed 
to  bring  Sa^uiia  into  subjection  (ibid.  col.  ii. 
par.  14).  No  foreigners  except  Medes  are  so 
employed. 

8  Herod,  i.  135,  and  vii.  62. 

*  See  Herod,  vii.  62-80,  and  the  inscrip- 
lions,  passim,  **  Persia,  Media,  and  the  other 
provinces,'*  is  the  usual  formula.  (See  Be- 
histun  Inscription,  par.  10,  11,  12,  14.) 
When  there  is  a  complete  enumeratioQi  Media 


either  heads  the  entire  list,  as  in  the  inscrip- 
tion on  ihe  tomb  of  Darius  (Sir  H.  Rawlinson's 
Pers.  Cun.  Inscr.  vol.  i.  p.  292),  or  at  least 
one  portion  of  it,  as  in  that  at  Behiston. 
The  only  case  in  which  any  other  province 
takes  positive  precedence  of  Media  is  in  the 
list  at  Persepolis,  where  Susiana,  whose  chief 
city  had  become  the  capital,  is  placed  first. 
Media  second  (ib.  p.  280). 

1  Herod,  i.  163;  iv.  165,  197;  vi.  64, 
&c  Thucyd.  i.  14,  18,  23,  &c  lEsihjl 
Pers.  787  (ed.  Scholelield).  Aristoph.  Ly- 
sistr.  615.     Thesm.  316.    Paz,  108,  &o. 

'  Dan.  vi.  8,  12,  15.  The  precedency  of 
the  Medes  over  the  Persians,  which  is  found 
not  only  in  this  formula,  but  also  in  the  pro- 
phetic announcement,  "Thy  kingdom  » 
divided  and  given  to  the  Medes  and  Pei^ 
sians  "  (Dan.  v.  38),  is  peculiar  to  the  book 
of  Daniel,  and  is  no  doubt  to  be  connected 
with  the  statement  of  the  same  book,  that 
Darius  the  Mede  reigned  in  BabykA  befort 
Cyrus  the  Persiaiu 
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iudicated,*  it  seems  impossible  to  suppose  either  coincidence  or  col- 
lusion among  the  witnesses.  In  sucn  a  case  we  may  feel  sure  that 
here  at  length  among  the  bewildering  mazes  of  that  mythic  or  semi- 
mythio  literature  in  which  the  first  origin  of  nations  almost  invariably 
descends  to  later  €iges,  we  have  come  upon  an  historic  fact;  the 
tradition  has  for  once  been  faithful,  and  has  conveyed  to  us  along 
the  stream  of  time  a  precious  fragment  of  truth.  What  the  date  of 
the  movement  was  we  can  only  conjecture.  The  Babylonian  story 
of  a  Median  dynasty  at  Babylon  above  2000  years  before  the  Christian 
era,*  although  referring  beyond  a  doubt  to  some  real  event,  will  yet 
aid  us  little  in  determining  the  time  of  the  Arian  emigration.  Tor 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  Berosus,  in  using  the  term  "  Mede,"  is  guilty 
of  a  prolepsis,  applying  the  name  to  the  Scyths,  who  in  the  early  times 
inhabited  the  region  known  in  his  own  days  as  Media — ^just  as  if  a 
writer  were  to  call  the  ancient  Britons  English,  or  say  that  in  the 
age  of  Camillus  the  French  took  and  burnt  Rome.  Certainly  the 
earliest  distinct  notice  of  the  Arian  race  which  is  contained  in  the 
inscriptions  hitherto  discovered  appears  to  indicate  a  far  later  date 
for  this  great  movement  of  nations.  When  the  monarch  whose 
victories  are  recorded  on  the  black  obelisk  first  falls  in  with  the 
Modes  (about  B.C.  880),  he  seems  to  find  the  emigration  still  in 
progress,  and  not  yet  complete.* 

4.  The  Medes  (Mad)  occupy  the  region  south  of  the  Caspian, 
between  the  Kurdish  mountains,  which  are  in  possession  of  the 
Namri  (Scyths),  and  the  country  called  Btknior  Bikrat^*  which  appears 
to  be  the  modem  Khorassan.  Here,  in  the  position  to  which  the 
Arian  race  is  brought  in  tbe  first  Fargard  of  the  Vendidad/  the  Medes 
are  first  foimd  by  authentic  history,  and  here  they  continue,  appa- 
rently, unmoved  to  a  late  period  of  the  Assyrian  empire.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Medes  of  history  had  not  reached 
Media  Magna  fifteen  hundred  years  after  the  time  when  the  Medes  of 
Berosus,  probably  a  different  race,  conquered  Babylon. 

5.  All  that  can  be  said,  therefore,  of  the  emigration  is,  that,  at 
whatever  time  it  commenced,®  it  was  not  completed  much  before 
B.C.  640.  Probably  there  was  a  long  pause  in  the  movement,  marked 
by  the  termination  of  the  list  of  names  in  the  Vendidad,  during 


•  See  Prichard's  Natural  Hktory  of  Man,  was  only  in  progress  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
p.  165.    The  Indian  tradition  is  found  in  the  quests  recoKled  on  the  obelisk. 

Institutes  of  Menu  (book  ii.  chaps.  17,  18),        '  Perhaps  the  Vcskeret  of  the  Vendidad. 

the  Persian  in  the  first  Fargard  of  the  Yen-  (Notes  on  Early  History  of  Babylonia,  p.  29, 

didad.  note  >.) 

•  Berosus  ap.  Polyhistor.  (Euseb.  Chron.  7  In  the  list  of  the  Vendidad  no  position 
Can.  pars  i.  c  iv.  p.  17,  ed.  Mai).  west  of  Rhages  {Rhaga)  can  be  clearly  iden- 

•  See  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  Commentary  on  tified.  Varene  may  be  the  capital  of  Media 
the  Inscriptions  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  pp.  Atropaten^,  which  was  called  Vera,  or  Baris,' 
42-3.  Although  the  emplacements  there  sug-  by  the  Greeks ;  but  this  is  very  uncertain, 
gested  are  not  regarded  by  Sir  H.  Rawlins^  (Ibid.  p.  34,  note  *.) 

as  certain,  yet  he  justly  remarks,  **  It  would        *  As  the  Medes  are  not  mentioned  in  the 

be  difficult,  according  to  any  other  explana-  annals  of  Tiglath-Pileser  I.,  who  reigned 

tion,  to  bring  the  tribes  and  countries  indi-  about  B.c.  1130,  and  warred  in  the  countries 

cated  into  geographical  relation  "(note,  p.  43).  east  of  Zftgros,  it  is  probable  that  they  had 

The  passage  oeilainly  furnishes  very  strong  not  then  reached  Madia  Magna* 
grounds  fitf  thinking  that  the  4rian  migration 
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which  the  main  seat  of  Median  power  was  the  country  Bonth  of  the 
Caspian.  In  the  first  portion  of  this  period  the  Medes  were  free 
and  unassailed ;  but  from  an  early  date  in  the  9th  century  B.a  they 
became  exposed  to  the  aggressions  of  the  growing  Assyrian  empire. 
The  first  king'  who  menaced  their  independence  was  the  monarch 
whose  victories  are  recorded  upon  the  black  obelisk  in  the  British 
Museum.  This  king,  who  was  a  great  conqueror,  having  reduced  to 
subjection  the  Scythic  races  which  occupied  Zagros,  in  the  twenty- 
fourth  year  of  his  reign  entered  the  territory  of  flie  Medes.  He  met 
apparently  with  little  opposition ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
his  invasion  was  anything  more  than  a  predatory  raid,  or  left  any 
peimanent  impression  upon  the  Median  nation.  At  any  rate  his 
successors  were  for  a  long  course  of  years  continually  engaged  in 
hostilities  with  the  same  people,'  and  it  was  not  till  the  time  of 
Sargon,  the  third  monarch  of  the  Lower  Empire,  that  something  like 
a  conquest  of  the  Medes  was  effected.  Sargon  led  two  great  expe- 
ditions into  the  Median  territory,  overran  the  country,  and,  to 
complete  its  subjection,  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  feign  (about 
B.C.  710),  planted  throughout  it  a  number  of  cities,  to  which  a  special 
interest  attaches  from  the  circumstance  that  among  the  colonists 
wherewith  he  peopled  them  were  at  least  a  portion  of  the  Israelites, 
whom  six  j'ears  before  he  had  carried  into  captivity  from  Samaria.* 
In  the  great  palace  which  he  built  at  Khorsabad,  Media  was  reckoned 
by  him  among  the  countries  which  formed  a  portion  of  his  dominions,' 
being  represented  as  the  extreme  east,  while  Judsea  was  r^arded 
as  forming  the  extreme  west  of  the  empire.  Media,  however,  does 
not  seem  to  have  ever  been  incorporated  into  Assyria,  for  both  Sen- 
nacherib and  Esarhaddon  speak  of  it  as  '*  a  country  which  had  never 
been  brought  into  subjection  by  the  kings  their  fathers."  * 

6.  The  condition  of  Media  during  t£is  period,  like  that  of  the 
other  counti-ies  upon  the  borders  of  the  great  Assyrian  kingdom,* 
seems  one  which  cannot  properly  be  termed  either  subjection  or 
independence.  The  Assyrian  monarchs  claimed  a  species  of  sove- 
reignty, and  regarded  a  tribute  as  due  to  them;  but  the  Medes, 
whenever  they  dared,  withheld  the  tribute,  and  it  was  probably 


*  As  this  king  does  not  tax  the  Medes  way  which  shows  him  to  have  warred  in 

with  reheUion,  it  is  probable  that  he  was  the  t^e  parts  aboat  this  time,  Isa.  zz.  1.)    He 

fipbt  Assyrian  monarch  who  reoeived  their  is  said  in  his  annals  to  have  oonqnered  Samaria 

snbmiasion.  in  his  first,  and  reduced  the  Medes  in  his 

1  Shamas-VtU,  the    socoeisor    of  Shal-  seventh  year.    The  Israelites  were  perhaps 

maneser  (the  black  obelisk  king),  made  an  first  planted  in  Halah  and  Habor,  but  aftsr- 

invasion  of  Media,  and  exacted  a  large  tri-  wards  transferred  to  the  new  towns  which 

bute.    Tiglath-Pileser  II.,  the  founder  of  the  Sargon  built  in  the  Median  country. 

Lower  Assyrian    dynasty,  was    frequently  '  See  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  Commentary,  p. 

engaged  in  wars  witn  them.  61. 

'  The  king  of  Assyria  who  led  Samaria  *  Far  Sennacherib,  see  Grotefend's  Cy- 

into  captivity  ^2  Kings  zvii.  6,  zviii.  11)  Under,  line  34.     For  Esarhaddon,  see  British 

appears  horn  ue  cuneiform  inscriptions  to  Museum  Series,  p.  24,  L  10,  and  p.  25,  L  22. 

have  been  Sargon,  not,  as  had  generally  been  *  Compare  the  condition  of  Judiea,  fivm  the 

supposed,  Shalmaneeer.     (Scripture  does  not  reign  of  Hezekiah  to  tlie  captivity,  in  its 

give  the  name  of  Sargon  in  this  connexion,  dependence,  first  on  Assyria,  and  ihm  on 

but  says  simply  *<the  king  of  Assyria:*'  Babylon.      See    especially  2   Kings   xviiL 

Sargon,  however,  is  mentioned  elsewhere  in  a  13-21,  xxiv.  1 ;  2  Chion.  mi.  13. 
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seldom  paid  unless  enforced  hj  the  presence  of  an  army.  Media 
was  thronghont  governed  by  her  own  princes,  no  single  chief  exer- 
cising any  paramount  rule,  but  each  tribe  or  district  acknowledging 
its  own  prince  or  chieftain.* 

7.  The  duration  of  this  period  of  semi-dependence  is  a  matter  of 
some  doubt  and  difficulty.  It  is  certain  that  the  Modes  after  a  while 
entirely  shook  off  the  Assyrian  yoke,  and  became  for  a  time  the 
dominant  power  in  Western  Asia.  But  on  the  date  of  this  revo- 
lution in  their  fortunes  the  most  esteemed  authorities  are  widely  at 
variance. 

(i.)  According  to  Ctesias,  the  Median  monarchy  commenced  282 
years  before  the  accession  of  Astyages,  or  about  the  year  B.C.  875.^ 
According  to  Herodotus  it  began  167  years  later,  in*B.c.  708.*  Each 
writer  goes  into  details,  presenting  us  with  a  list  of  kings,  amounting 
in  the  one  case  to  nine,  in  the  other  to  four,'  the  length  of  whose 
reigns  and  the  events  of  whose  history  they  profess  to  know  with 
accuracy.  It  has  generally  been  supposed  either  that  the  two 
accounts  are  reconcilable  and  alike  true,  or  at  least  that  in  one  or 
the  other  we  must  possess  the  real  Median  history. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  various 
attempts  which  have  been  made  to  reconcile  the  two  Greek  authors.* 
The  statements  of  both  are  alike  invalidated  by  the  evidence  of  the 
monuments,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  of  Ctesias  to  have 
been  a  mere  &brication  of  the  writer.*    The  account  of  Herodotus 


'  Several  of  the  chieftains  are  meDtioned 
ag  dring  tribute  to  Eaarhaddon. 

7  Ctes.  ap.  Diod.  Sic.  iL  32-4.  The 
number  282  is  the  sum  of  the  years  assigned 
bjr  Ctesias  to  the  reigns  of  his  several  kings. 

•  Herod,  i.  95-106. 

*  The  list  of  Ctesias  is  as  follows: — 

Ymn. 

1.  Arbaees 38 

a.  Mandaucas     60 

3.  SosariDQS..     ..     30 

4.  Artias     60 

6.  Arblanes 3S 

e.  ArtiBiis 40 

1.  Artvnes 22 

8.  Astlbaras 40 

282 

9.  Aspadas  or  Aa^jages  — 

Herodotus  gives : — 

1.  Delooea 63 

2.  Pluwnies. .     ..     ..    ,.    ..  22 

8.  Qyaxares 40 

4.  Astyages 36 

1  Some  writers,  as  Dr.  Hales  (Analysis  of 
CSironology,  voL  iiL  p.  84-6),  and  Mr. 
Clinton  (F.  H.  L  p.  261),  have  supposed  that 
the  latter  purl  of  Ctesias*  list  is  identioal  with 
the  list  of  Herodotus,  and  the  former  part  an 
inteipolatioo,  or  a  Ikt  of  tributary  Median 
Bonarchs.  Others,  as  Heeren  (Manual  of 
Ancient  History,  p.  27,  E.  TA  and  Mr. 
DickeosoQ  (Journal  of  Aaiatic  Society,  voL 


viii.  art.  16),  have  argued  .that  it  is  a  distinct 
contemporary  dynasty.  The  monuments 
lend  no  support  to  either  view. 

*  The  list  of  Ctesias  bears  fraud  upon  its 
fooe.  The  recurrence  of  numbers,  and  the 
predominance  of  round  numbers,  would  alone 
make  it  suspicious.  Out  of  the  e^ht  numbers 
given, /!vtf  are  decimal;  and,  with  a  single 
slight  exception,  each  number  is  repeated,  so 
that  the  eight  reigns  present,  as  it  were,  but 
the  four  sums,  22,  30,  40,  and  pO.  These 
■urns  moreover  are,  all  but  one,  derived  from 
Herodotus.  Their  arrangement,  too,  is  alto- 
gether artificial  and  unnatural.  The  follow- 
ing seems  to  have  been  the  mode  in  which  the 
dynasty  was  fiU>ricated.  First  the  years  of 
the  reigns  of  Cyazares  and  Pbraortes  were 
taken,  and  assigned  to  two  fictitious  person- 
ages, Astibaras  and  Artynes.  Then,  to  carry 
out  the  system  of  chronological  exaggeration 
which  b  one  of  the  points  that  spedally  dis- 
tinguishes Ctesias  fiom  Herodotus,  these 
reigns  were  repeated,  and  two  new  names, 
Artsras  and  Arbianes,  were  invented,  who 
represent  Cyaxares  and  Phraortes  over  again. 
In  confirmation  of  this  view,  let  it  be  noticed 
that  the  war  with  the  Sacse  (Scyths)  of  Asti- 
baras is  a  repetition  of  the  (!adusian  war  of 
Arteras,  and  that  both  alike  represent  the 
Scythian  war  of  Qraxares.  Next  the  reign 
of  Dekwes,  stated  in  round  numbers  at  50 
yean  instead  of  53,  was  assigned  to  a  king 
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was  derived  no  doubt  from  native  sources,  but  Median  vanity  aeema 
to  have  palmed  upon  him  a  fictitious  narrative. 

Hi.)  Herodotus  was  informed  that  after  the  whole  of  Upper  Asia 
haa  been  for  520  years  subject  to  the  Assyrian  kings,  the  Medes  set 
the  example  of  revolt.  After  a  fierce  struggle  they  established  their 
independence,  and,  having  experienced  for  some  time  the  evils  of 
anarchy,  set  up  their  first  native  king  Deioces,  1 79  years  before  the 
death  of  Cyrus.*  This  would  make  their  revolt  a  Uttle  anterior  to 
B.C.  708.*  But  it  has  been  shown  already  from  the  monuments- that 
this  was  the  very  time  when  the  subjection  of  the  Medes  to  the 
Assyrians  first  began,  and  it  cannot  therefore  possibly  be  the  time 
when  they  recovered  their  independence.  It  woidd  seem  as  if  the 
Median  informant  of  Herodotus,  desirous  of  hiding  the  shame  of  his 
native  land,  purposely  took  the  very  date  of  its  subjection,  and 
represented  it  as  that  of  the  foundation  of  the  monarchy. 

There  are  strong  grounds  for  suspecting  that  the  establishment  of 
the  Median  monarchy  did  not  precede  by  any  long  interval  the  ruin 
of  Assyria.  The  monumental  annals  of  the  Assyrian  kings  are 
tolerably  complete  down  to  the  time  of  the  son  of  Esarhaddon,  and 
they  contain  no  trace  of  any  great  Median  insurrection,  or  of  any 
serious  diminution  of  the  Assyrian  influence.  The  movement  by 
which  a  Median  monarchy  was  established  can  therefore  scarcely 
have  been  earlier  than  the  latter  half  of  the  7th  century  b.c.,*  which 
is  the  time  fixed  by  history  for  the  accession  of  Cyaxares.  According 
to  this  view,  the  Deioces  and  Phraortes  of  Herodotus  must  share  the 
fiEtte  of  the  kings  in  the  catalogue  of  Ctesias,  and  sink  into  fictitious 
personages,  indicating  perhaps  certain  facts  or  periods,  but  impro- 


Artias  or  Artycas,  who  was  made  to  precede 
Arbianes ;  and  the  period  of  the  interregnum, 
estimated  at  a  generation  (30  yearsV  was 
givfii  to  another  imaginary  mcmarcn,  So- 
aarmos.  This  done,  the  prooeos  of  iteration 
was  again  brought  into  play,  and  in  Arbaoes 
and  Mandaucas  we  were  given  the  duplicates 
of  Soasrmus  and  his  suooessor,  Artycas.  The 
number  28  was  substituted  for  30,  as  the 

Heboootub. 

Interregnum xy^an,, 

Delooes 63  years. . 

Phraortes     23yetr8.. 

Cyaxares 40 years.. 

Astyages      36  years.. 

'  The  number  is  obtained  by  adding  to- 
gether the  years  assigned  by  Herodotus  to 
the  kings  in  question : — 

Delooes 63 

Phraortes 22 

Qjaxares      .. 40 

Astyages     36 

Qrros 29 

m 


length  of  the  reign  of  Arbaoes,  to  give  some^ 
what  more  of  an  historical  air  to  the  cata- 
logue, the  fiict  of  its  occurrence  in  the  Median 
history  of  Herodotus  determining  the  vari- 
ation in  that  direction  and  to  tibat  extent 
The  list  of  Ctesias  b  therefore  formed  finom 
that  of  Herodotus,  and  is  to  be  connected 
with  it  thus: -« 


Crnua. 
'  Aitaoea 
..^Mandaucas.. 

NAr^rcas 
Arbianes    . . 
.  .^Artcus 
. .  J>Artynes      . . 

NAstlbaras  .. 
..    Aspadas 


;:N30  (28)  years. 
.  .-y  0  years. 

;N22  years. 
4  ./S40  years. 

s  years. 


*  The  first  year  of  Oamljyses,  according  to 
the  Astronomical  Canon,  and  the  general 
consent  of  the  Greek  writers,  was  B.C.  529. 
The  calculations  of  Herodotus  would  thus 
place  the  accession  of  Deioces  'in  B.C.  708. 
(529  +  179  =  708.) 

*  Asshur-bani-pcU,  the  son  of  Esarhaddon, 
reigned  from  about  B.C.  667  to  B.C.  640. 
His  annals,  which  are  copious,  make  no 
mention  of  any  great  king  of  the  Ifades.      • 
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perly  introduced  into  a  dynastic  series  among  kings  who  are  strictly 
nistorical. 

The  improbability  of  the  circnmstances  related  to  ns  of  Deioces* 
their  thoroughly  Greek  character,  and  inconsistency  with  Oriental 
ideas,  has  been  pointed  ont  by  a  recent  writer.*  Another  has  noticed 
that  the  very  name  is  suspicious,  being  a  mere  repetition  of  the  term 
A  sty  ages,  and  being  moreover  a  mythic  title  under  which  the  Median 
nation  is  likely  to  have  been  personified/  These  objections  do  not 
apply  to  Phraortes,  whose  name  is  one  that  Medes  certainly  bore, 
and  the  events  of  whose  life  have  nothing  in  them  intrinsically 
improbable.  But  other  suspicions  attach  to  him.  If  Phraortes  had 
really  lived  and  established,  as  Herodotus  represents,'  a  vast  Median . 
empire,  Cyaxares  would  never  hava  come  to  be  regarded  so  uni- 
versally,* as  the  founder  of  the  greatness  of  his  family.  Again,  if 
the  neighbouring  country  of  Media  had  been  governed  for  twenty 
years  before  the  accession  of  Cyaxares  by  a  great  conquering  mo-, 
narch,  Asshur-hcmi-paly  the  contemporary  king  of  Assyria,  would 
hardly  have  spent  the  chief  portion  of  his  time  in  hunting  expedi- 
tions in  Susiana.  Further,  although  Phraortes  is  a  real  Median 
name  (appearing  in  the  inscriptions  under  the  form  Frawartish),  and 
not  mythic  or  representative,  yet  there  are  circumstances  connected 
with  ^e  name  which  confirm  the  view  here  taken  of  its  unhistorio 
character  in  this  place,  since  they  account  for  its  introduction.  Fra- 
ujartish  was  a  Mede  who  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  against  Darius, 
and  succeeded  in  maintaining  himself  for  several  months  upon  the 
throne  of  Media."  Herodotus  appears  to  have  confused  the  account 
which  he  heard  of  this  event  with  the  early  history  of  the  Medes  as 
an  independent  nation.  Frawartish  did  gain  great  advantages  over 
the  Persians  at  first,  and  this  appears  in  Herodotus  as  the  conquest 
of  Persia  by  Media.*  He  also  did  fail  at  last,  and  coine  to  an 
untimely  end,  though  not  in  contendiug  against  the  Assyrians  but 
against  the  Persians.  These  coincidences  can  scarcely  be  acci- 
dental, and  they  render  the  very  existence  of  the  supposed  king 
suspicious. 

8.  Upon  the  whole  there  are  strong  grounds  for  believing  that  the 
great  Median  kingdom  was  first  established  by  Cyaxares,  about  the 
year  b.c.  633.  The  earliest  Greek  tradition  ames  with  the  general 
feeling  of  the  East,  and  traces  to  this  prince  the  origin  of  the  Medo- 
Persian  empire.*    There  is  thus  something  more  than  a  mere  mistake 

•  See  Mr.  Grote's  Greece,  vol  iii.  pp.  •  Herod.  L  102. 

307-8.  *  He  was  80  regarded  in  Media,  in  Sagartia, 

^  See  Sir  H.  Rawlinson*s  *  Notes  on  the  and  in  Greece  befoie  the  time  of  Herodotus. 

Early  History  of  Babylonia,'  p.  30,  note  «.  (See  below,  §  8.) 

Astyages  ismAj-dahdk,  "  the  biting  snalce ; "  >  See  Emy  vii.  §  38. 

Delocee    is    DaJidky  the    **  biting."      Both  '  Of.  Behihtun  Inacript,  ool.  ii.  par.  5-13. 

terms  are  used  in  the  Zendavesta  to  denote  '  Herod.  L  102. 

an  enemy,  probably  the  Scytha,  with  which  *  The  earliest  Greek  traditloQ  is  fbond 

the  Arian  invaders  had  a  long  and  violent  in  the  &mous  lines  of  iEsehylos  (Perss, 

contort.     When  the  Medes  conquered  the  761-764): 

Scyths,  and  blended  with  them,  they  adopted  uij^  y^  ^p  h  wjAnt  hviitv  arf^aroQ, 

the  Scythic  emblem.    See  Mos.  Chor.  i.  29.  <Uao«  6^  iuivcv  wmif  •rtt^'^yov  j|rvat* 

•*  Quippe  vox  Astyages  in  D0ttr4  lingu&  dm-  'P^"**  *"  ^*  •*^*  ^^fiot,  k.tA, 
conem  significat." 
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of  name  in  the  misstatement  of  Diodorus,'  "  that,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus, Cyaxares  founded  the  dynasty  of  Median  kings."  Gyaaares 
was  r^arded  as  the  first  king  of  the  Modes,  not  by  Herodotus,  but 
by  the  Greeks  generally,  till  his  time ;  and  the  Orientals  seem  never 
to  have  entertained  any  other  notion.  When  pretenders  sought  to 
disturb  the  Achsemenian  monarchs  in  their  rights  of  sovereignty, 
they  rested  their  claim  upon  an  assertion  that  they  were  descended 
from  Cyaxares.  Not  only  was  this  the  case  in  Media,"  but  even  in 
the  distant  Sagartia,'  which  lay  east  of  the  Caspian,  towards  Sc^- 
diana  and  Baotria.  No  other  king  disputes  with  Cyaxares  this  pre- 
eminence. 

The  conclusion  thus  established  brings  the  Median  kingdom  into 
much  closer  analogy  with  other  Orientsd  empires  than  is  presented 
by  the  ordinary  story.  Instead  of  the  gradual  growth  and  increase 
which  Herodotus  describes,  the  Median  power  springs  forth  suddenly 
in  its  full  strength,  and  the  empire  speedily  attains  its  culminating 
point,  from  which  it  almost  as  speedily  declines.  Cyaxares,  like 
Cyrus,  Attila,  Genghis  Khan,  Timour,  and  other  eastern  conquerors, 
emei^es  fix>m  obscurity  at  the  head  of  his  irresistible  hordes,  and 
sweeping  all  before  him,  rapidly  builds  up  an  enormous  power, 
which,  resting  on  no  stable  foundation,  almost  immediately  fjEdls 
away.  Whether  the  great  Median  prince  began  his  career  from  the 
country  about  Bhages  and  the  Caspian  gates,  where  the  Modes  had 
been  settled  for  two  centuries,  or  led  a  fresh  immigration  from  the 
regions  further  to  the  eastward,  is  a  point  that  cannot  be  absolutely 
determined.  The  claim,  however,  set  up  by  the  Sagartiau  rebel 
Chitratakhma,  is  cAi  argument  in  favour  of  the  latter  view,  and  goes 
&r  to  justify  the  conjecture  that  Cyaxares  and  his  followers  issued 
from  Khorassan,'  and,  passing  along  the  mountain  line  south  of  the 
Caspian,  proceeded  due  west  into  Media,  where,  after  a  fierce  struggle, 
they  established  their  supremacy  over  the  Scyths,  partly  blending 
with  them,  and  partly  precipitating  them  upon  the  Assyrians,  whose 
power  was  thereby  greatly  weakened,  if  not  whoUy  overthrowiL* 
This  was  probably  the  origin  of  that  Scythian  disturbance  in  Western 
Asia  which  Herodotus  erroneously  connects  with  the  Cimmerian 
invasion  of  Asia  Minor. 

From  the  time  of  Cyaxares  authentic  Median  history  may  be  con- 
sidered to  commence,  and  from  this  period  Herodotus  may  be 
« accepted  as  a  tolerably  trustworthy  guide.  We  must  not  indeed 
even  here  defer  too  implicitly  to  his  unsupported  authority;  but 
where  the  events  which  he  relates  are  probable,  or  where  they  have 
a  sanction  from  independent  writers,  we  may  fairly  regard  them  as 
in  the  main  correctly  stated.  The  general  outline  of  facta,  at  any 
rate,  could  not  but  have  been  notorious,  and  from  the  time  that  the 


*  Diod.  ^c,  ii.  32.  forward  a  siimlar  plea.     (Ibid.  ceL  iL  par. 

*  The  daim  of  Frawmiish  to  the  Median  14.) 

throne  waH  expressed  in  these  words :  **  I  am        ^  See  the  Notes  on  the  Early  History  of 

Xathritesyof  the  race  of  Cyaxares — ^I  am  king  Babylonia,  p.  30,  note*.    Compare  p.  38, 

of  Media."     (Beh.  Ins.  ctA,  ii.  par.  5.)  sub  fin, 

7  CAt^oto^TTUi,  the  Sagartian  rebel,  whom        »  See  below,  Essay  riL  §  34 
Darins  chartiiied  abont  the  same  tune,  put 
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Medes  came  into  contaot  with  the  ABsyrians  a  contemporaiy  lite- 
rature would  check  the  licence  of  mere  oral  tradition. 

9.  That  Cyaxaree,  then,  was  engaged  in  a  long  contest  with  Scjths 
— ^that  he  hesieged  and  took  Nineveh,  and  destroyed  the  empire  of  the 
Assyrians — and  that  he  penetrated  as  fax  west  as  Lydia,  and  warred 
there  with  Alyattes,  the  fether  of  Croesus — may  he  regarded  as 
certain.  The  nature  and  duration  of  the  stru^le  with  the  Scythians, 
the  circumstances  of  the  various  wars,  and  even  the  order  of  their 
occurrence,  are  points  to  which  no  little  douht  attaches.  It  is  not 
altogether  clear  what  order  Herodotus  himself  intends  to  assign  to 
the  several  events  ^ — whether,  for  instance,  he  means  to  place  the 
war  with  Alyattes  before  or  after  the  taking  of  Nineveh ;  nor  can  we 
positively  determine  ihe  order  from  other  sources.*  Probability  is 
our  best  guide  in  the  present,  as  in  so  many  other  instances,  and  this 
is  the  guide  which  will  be  followed  in  the  sketch  here  attempted. 

(i.)  If  Cyaxares  was,  as  we  have  supposed,  the  successful  leader 
who,  at  the  head  of  a  great  emigration  from  the  East,  first  established 
an  Arian  supremacy  over  the  country  known  in  history  as  Media, 
he  must  have  been  engaged  during  the  early  part  of  his  reign  in  a 
struggle  with  Scyths.  Scy  thic  races  occupied  Media  and  the  whole 
chain  of  Zagros  until  this  period,  and  it  was  only  by  their  being 
subdued  or  expelled  that  the  Arians  could  obtain  possession.  It  is 
possible  that  the  Scythic  war  of  Herodotus  represents  nothing  but 
this  struggle.  It  is  possible,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  ScySis  of 
Media  received  assistance  from  kindred  tribes  dwelling  farther  north, 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Caucasus,  or  even  in  the  regions  beyond.  Great 
doubt,  however,  rests  upon  the  (so-called)  Scythic  domination  in 
Western  Asia  from  the  absence  of  any  trace  of  such  an  event  in  the 
records  of  contemporary  nations.  Neither  the  chronicles  of  the  Jews 
nor  the  ^Igyptian  monuments,  which  ought,  if  the  account  of  He- 
rodotus were  true,  to  contain  some  notice  of  an  incursion  which 
threatened  them  in  kn.  especial  way,*  have  any  allusion  to  its  occur- 
rence ;  nor  has  the  industry  of  commentators  succeeded  in  discover-' 
ing  any  confirmation,  even  apparent,  of  the  events  related,  beyond 
the  fact  that  in  later  times  there  was  a  city  of  Syria  called  Scytho- 

S>lis,  which  it  is  supposed  may  have  been  settled  on  this  occasion, 
ut  the  connexion  which  has  been  assmned  between  this  city  and 
the  Scythic  troubles  of  the  time  ai  Cyaxares  rests  purely  on  con- 
jecture, and  has  not  even  a  single  ancient  authority  in  its  f&vour.^ 

*  Mr.   Grote    regards    tiie   langnage    of  tain,  since  they  aasiime  ^  nniformity  of  the 

HerodotoB  as  mark^  his  intention  to  place  moon's  motion,  which  is  a  yerj  doobtfnl 

the  war  with  Alyattes  before  evvx  the  first  point.    The  latest  Innar  tables,  calculated  by 

siege  of  Ninevdi.     (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  ill.  •  Mr.  Airy,  have  been  held  to  give  B.a  585 

p.  312,  and  note.)    But  this  is  certainly  not  for  the  probable  year  of  this  eclipse.     (See 

correct    The  notice  of  the  Median  war  in  Boeanquef  s  Profime  and  Sacred  Chronology, 

Book  i.  di.  103,  is  parenthetic,  and  nothing  pp.  14,  15.)    [I  am  informed  that  certain 

can  be  gathered  fitnn  it  with  regard  to  the  irregularities  in  the  moon's  movements  have 

time  when  the  war  occurred.  been  discovered  since'  Mr.  Airy  made  his  cal*- 

"  The  date  of  the  capture  of  Nineveh  culations  for  Mr.  Bosanquet— 1861.] 
seems  now  to  be  pretty  well  determined  to        'See  Herod,  i.  105. 
the  year  B.c.  625.    That  of  the  great  battle        ^  Plmy,  who  alone  professes  to  give  the 

with  Alyattes  has  been  consideroi  fixed  on  origin  of  Scythopolis,  ascribes  its  fonwktion 

astronomical  grounds  to  the  year  B.O.  610.  to  Bacchus  I     (H.  N.  v.  18.) 
But  all  astronomical  calculations  are  unoer- 
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It  is  not  certain  that  Scythopolis  was  really  inhabited  by  Scytbs  ;• 
and  if  it  was,  as  this  part  of  Asia  swarmed  with  Soy  thic  tribes,*  they 
may  have  come  in  at  any  time  and  from  any  quarter.  Thus  this 
mipposed  confirmation  &ils,  and  the  story  of  Herodotus  must  be 
regarded  as  resting  entirely  on  his  authority. 

At  any  rate  it  is  clear  that  Herodotus  must  have  greatly  exagge- 
rated the  importance  of  the  Scythic  troubles.  They  were  either  of 
short  duration  or  of  so  mild  a  character  as  not  to  hinder  the  nations 
exposed  to  them  from  carrying  on  during  their  continuance  important 
wars  with  one  another.'  Cyaxares,  within  eight  or  nine  years  of 
his  accession,  laid  siege  to  Nineveh,  and,  after  a  sharp  struggle,* 
made  himself  master  of  the  city. 

(ii.)  This  event,  ihe  second  of  importance  in  his  reign,  and  the 
first  which  can  be  accurately  dated,  took  place  in  the  year  b.c.  625. 
The  attack  probably  commenced  some  years  earlier.  Cyaxares  was 
assisted  in  his  operations  by  the  whole  force  of  the  Babylonians,* 
who,  under  the  chief  known  in  history  as  Nabopolassar,  took  an 
active  part  in  the  siege,  and  mainly  contributed  to  its  successful 
issue.  Nabopolassar,  if  we  may  believe  Abydenus,*  had  been  a 
general  in  the  service  of  the  Assyrian  monarch,  and  was  appointed 
by  him  to  the  command  of  the  troops  which  he  sent  to  oppose  the 
progiess  of  the  enemy.  Unluckily,  ne  proved  false,  rebelled  against 
his  royal  master,  and  went  over  to  the  side  of  the  Median  monarch, 
who  gladly  received  his  overtures  and  consented  to  an  alliance 
between  his  daughter  Amyitis  (or  Amyhia)  and  Nebuchadnezzar, 
the  son  of  the  rebel  general.*  The  combined  armies  then  invested 
the  town,  which,  after  a  prolonged  resistance,  was  taken  and  razed 
to  the  ground. 


*  Reland  snggcsts  that  2icv0^o\is  is  a 
oomiptioii  of  2vfcv9^oX<5,  and  that  the  first 
element  of  the  word  is  merely  the  Hebrew 
ni3D  (Sooooth)  in  disgoise. 

*  See  below,  ISesaj  xL,  <  On  the  Ethnic 
Affinities  of  the  Nations  of  Western  Asia,' 
§5. 

^  If  we  allowed  the  period  of  twenty-eight 
years  for  the  duration  <^  the  Scyt^  troubles, 
we  should  have  to  suppoee  that  they  inter- 
fered very  little  with  the  regular  course  of 
affairs  among  the  more  settled  nations.  In 
that  case,  auilogies  to  the  state  of  circum- 
-stances  at  the  time  might  be  found  in  the 
contemporary  condition  of  A«a  Minor  under 
the  Cimmerians,  and  in  that  of  Jtaly  fi:om 
B.C.  385  to  B.C.  325  under  the  Gauls. 

*  See  the  next  page. 

*  It  has  been  observed  that  Herodotus 
makes  no  mention  of  this  alliance,  and  con- 
cluded from  his  silence  that  he  conceived  of 
the  capture  of  Nineveh  as  acc<Hnplished  by 
the  Medes  alone.  (Qrote*s  Greece,  voL  iii. 
p.  304,  note.)  But  the  slight  and  sketdiy 
way  in  which  Herodotus  treats  the  Assyrian 
UstoiTy  which  he  designed  to  make  the  sub- 
ject of  a  separate  work,  makes  it  rash  to  pre- 
mime  moch  from  his  mere  silenoe.    With  re- 


spect to  the  positive  argument  founded  on 
Book  i.  di.  185,  it  may  be  observed  that 
Herodotus  b  there  speaking  of  the  feelings  at 
the  Babylonians  more  than  50  years  later. 

The  authorities  for  the  statement  in  the 
text  are  Abydenus  (ap.  Euseb.  Chron.  p.  i.  c. 
ix.),  Josephus  (Antiq.  X.  v.  §  1),  and  the 
book  of  Tobit  (xiv.  15).  The  last  is  not 
really  what  it  professes  to  be — a  document 
of  the  time—but  still  it  is  a  work  of  interest, 
probably  of  the  Alexandrian  age.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  it  should  substitute  the  cele- 
brated Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  place  of  hb 
more  obscure  father. 

*  The  passage  of  Abydenus  is  given  entire 
in  the  Essay  on  the  Chronology  and  History* 
of  AsByria,  §  34,  note. 

'  This  conti-act  of  marriage  is  menti(Aed 
also  by  Polyhistor  (Eu-seb.  Cnron.  p.  L  c.  v. 
I  3),  who  foUowed  Berosus.  (See  Miiller's 
Fragm.  Hist  Gr.  iii.  p.  209.)  Amyitis  is 
evidently  ihe  **  Median  princess  "  for  whom 
Nebuchadnezzar  is  said  to  have  created  his 
hanging  gardens.  (Berosus,  Fr.  14.)  Her 
being  oJleid  the  daughter  of  Astyages  (Asda- 
hages)  is  of  no  oon;«quence,  for  Astyages 
{Aj-dahak)  is  a  title,  not  a  name. 
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The  details  of  the  siege  are  nowhere  authentically  preserved  to  us. 
Beyond  the  brief  notice  of  Abydenus  already  quoted,  we  have  abso- 
lutely no  mention  by  any  ancient  writer  of  repute  of  anything  more 
than  the  bare  fact  that  Nineveh  was  taken  by  the  forces  of  the  com- 
bined nations.     That  notice,  however,  brief  as  it  is,  by  informing  us 
positively  of  one  circumstance — that  the  last  king  of  Assyria  burnt 
himself  in  his  palace ' — raises  a  suspicion  that  perhaps  we  may  have 
in  the  perverted  account  of  Ctesias  no  inconsiderable  admixture  of 
truth.     As  we  find  embodied  in  the  narrative  of  Ctesias  the  single 
event  connected  with  the  capture  which  we  learn  from  an  inde- 
pendent and  imsuspected  source,  it  becomes  probable  that,  with 
regard  to  the  other  events  of  the  siege,  the  Cnidian  physician  has 
not  drawn  entirely  upon  his  imagination,  but  has  merely  amplified 
and  adorned  the  real  facts,  which  could  scarcely  have  been  unknown 
to  him.     Arbaces,  according  to  this  view,  will  represent  the  Cyaxares 
of  history,  Belesis  will  be  Nabopolassar,*  Sardanapalus  will  be 
Abydenus'  Saracus«     The  main  facts  of  the  history  will  then  have 
been  correctly  stated — the  relative  position  of  the  two  attacking 
powers,  Media  superior  and  Babylonia  subordinate — the  despair  and 
death  of  the  Assyrian  king — the  conflagration,  and  the  after-effect 
of  the  conquest  in  establishing  the  independence  of  Babylonia,^  and 
causing  the  complete  destruction  of  the  great  city,  so  long  the  glory 
of  Asia.*    Possibly  also  the  minor  features  in  the  story  of  Ctesias 
may  be  true.     It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Modes  and  Babylonians 
were  at  fii-st  repulsed  with  much  loss  by  the  Assyrian  king ;  that 
after  several  defeats  they  were  driven  to  the  mountains,  that  is,  to 
ihe  great  chain  of  Zagros ;'  that  here  they  received  an  important 
reinforcement  from  Bactria,  which  enabled  them  to  resume  the 
offensive ;  that  they  attacked  and  routed  the  Assyrian  army,  which 
took  shelter  within  the  walls  of  the  town ;  and  that  upon  this  they 
sat  down  before  the  place  and  endeavoured  to  reduce  it  by  blockade. 
The  siege  may  then  have  continued  two  years  f  and  it  is  even  pos- 
sible that  the  ultimate  success  of  the  besiegers  may  have  been  owing 
to  an  extraordinary  rise  of  the  Tigris,*  which  washed  away  a  great 
portion  of  the  wall,  and  laid  the  city  open  to  the  enemy.     Upon  this 
the  Assyrian  monarch,  seeing  further  resistance  to  be  vain,  may  have 
burnt  himself  in  his  palace  rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 


*  '^  Re  omni  oognitft,  rex  Saracos  regiam  28) :  r^if  v^Xiy  [6  'Apfidieris]  c  i  s 
Evoritam  (?)  inflammabat'*  (Abyd.  1.  s.  c.).  (da^os   KaeriffKap^ty. 

^  The  only  writer,  so  ^  as  I  am  aware,  ^  Diodoms  makes  them  fly  to  these  moun- 
who  has  in  some  degree  anticipated  this  view,  tains  after  their  second  defeat,  but  sends  them, 
is  Jackson.  He,  however,  does  not  carry  it  aft«r  their  third,  "  to  the  mountains  of  Baby- 
out  to  any  extent.  (See  his  Chronological  Ionia."  The  junction  of  the  Bactrians  con- 
Antiquities,  vol.  i.  p.  307.)  tradicts  thi8--aDd,  besides,  Babylonia  has  no 

*  Belesis  indeed  is  represented  as  receiving  mountains. 

the  sairapy  of  Babylonm  at  the  hands  of  Ar-        ^  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  27. 
baoes ;  but,  as  it  is  admitted  that  he  was  to        '  That  Diodoms  says  « the  Euphrates*' 

pay  no  tribute,  it  is  clear  that  he  would  really  is,  perhaps,  the  result  of  lus  own  ignorance, 

be  an  independent  sovereign.     (Diod.  Sic  iL  His  authorily,  Ctesias,  probably  aid  **^  the 

27.)  river.*'  This  remarkable  circumstance  in  the 

'  Diod.  1^  ii.  7.     t^9  Nd^ou  icare-  si^  seems  to  be  obscurely  hinted  at  in  the 

iticafifi4vfis  inrh  MiiButf  2(rc  Kar4\v<rca^  prophecies  of  Nahum  (see  ch.  ii.  ver.  6,  and 

riir  'Air<rvpiur  fiain\tlay»    And  again  (iL  ch.  iii.  ver.  13). 
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enemy.  Cyaxares  may  have  then  completed  the  destruction  of  the 
city  by  mining  the  walls  and  public  buildings.*  These  circum- 
stances are  all  sufficiently  probable,  and  chime  in  with  known  facts. 
It  seems,  therefore,  far  from  unlikely  that  Ctesias,  while  distorting 
names  and  dates,  may  have  preserved  in  his  account  of  the  faXl  of 
Nineveh  a  tolerably  correct  statement  of  the  general  outline  of  the 
event. 

(iii.)  The  fall  of  Nineveh  produced  a  complete  revolution  in  the 
condition  of  Western  Asia.  Babylon  became  independent  under  a 
line  of  native  kings,  who  in  a  short  time  raised  their  country  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  prosperity.  The  Medes  rapidly  overran  and  con- 
quered the  entire  region  between  Azerbijan  and  the  Halys,*  whence 
tiiey  proceeded  to  threaten  Asia  Minor.  An  intimate  alliance  was 
maintained  between  the  two  great  powers,  who  each  bore  part  in 
the  expeditions  undertaken  for  the  aggrandisement  of  the  other.* 
These  were  for  the  most  part  successful ;  but  in  one  instance,  that 
of  Lydia,  the  assailants  were  baffled  and  forced  to  conclude  a  peace 
which  secured  the  independence  of  the  menaced  temtory. 

(iv.)  The  circumstances  of  the  Lydian  war  of  Cyaxares  have  been 
already  described  in  the  chapter  upon  the  history  of  Lydia.*  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  commeliced  subsequently  to  the  con- 
quest of  Assyria  ;*  for.  with  that  country  unsubdued,  and  pressing  as 
a  thorn  into  the  side  of  Media,  it  is  impossible  that  she  should  have 
adventured  on  so  distant  and  hazardous  a  struggle.  Further,  till 
then  Babylon  was  subject  to  Nineveh,  and  at  any  rate  could  not 
have  joined  with  Media  in  an  expedition  to  the  north-west  when 
Assyria  lay  directly  across  her  path.  How  many  years  intervened 
between  the  fall  of  Assyria  and  the  commencement  of  the  Lydian 
contest  it  is  impossible  to  determine,  but  all  the  synchronisms  are 
satisfied  if  the  great  battle  be  placed  in  or  about  the  jear  B.a  610. 
Without  intending  any  special  deference  to  the  astronomical  con« 
siderations  which  have  been  regarded  as  fixing  that  date  with  exact- 
ness,* or  viewing  it  as  more  than  an  approximation  to  the  truth,  we 
may  assume  it  here  for  convenience'  sake  as  certainly  not  involving 
any  important  error. 

^  The  complete  destrnctioii  and  deidatkHi  niiiies  nothing  as  to  hit  notkn  of  the  order  ef 

of  Nineveh  is  oonBrmed  by  the  description  of  events.     Herodotus,  I  think,  really  conceived 

Ezekiel  (ch.  xxzi.).     That  it  had  c«ised  to  their  order  as  I  have  stated  it:  since,  1.  The 

exist  in  the  time  of  Herodoios  is  indkaited  by  circumstanees  to  whkh  he  ascribes  the  break- 

an  expression  which  he  uses  (o^ictrro,  i.  193.  ing  out  of  the  Lydian  war  mdkato  a  period 

See  note  ad  he).    When  Xenophon  passed  later  than  the  Scythk  troubles,  whkh  were 

ite  site,  the  very  memory  of  the  name  was  over  before  the  M  of  Nineveh ;  2.  The  co»* 

gone  (  Anab.  ni.  iv.  10-12).  tract  of  marriage  between  the  son  of  Cyaxares 

'  Herod,  i.  103.  OSr^f  [6  Kvalipnis]  and  the  daughter  of  Alyattes  marks  a  tolera- 
*o[r(ir  6  r^v  'AXvot  irorofuO  Am»  'Aaifiw  bly  advanc^  perkxl  in  the  reigns  of  those 
iTcuraw  ovtrHio'tis  knvr^.  These  oonqueste  kings;  and  3.  Herodotus  cannot  have  con- 
would  naturally  precede  the  attack  on  Lydia.  oeived  of  Babyk>n  as  under  an  independent 

'  Nebuchadnezzar  is  saki  to  have  been  as-  prince  and  in  alliance  with  Cyaxans  untE 

sisted  by  the  Medes  in  his  expedition  against  after  Nineveh  had  fidkn  (see  i.  loe,  178). 
Jehoiachim  (Polyhist.  Fr.  24).  •  By  Vohiey  (Becheivfaa,  vol.  L  p.  342); 

«  Essay  i.  §  17.  Heeren  (Manual  of  Ancient  History,  p.  478, 

*  The  authority  of  Herodotos  oannoi  be  £.  T.) ;  Groto  (History  of  Greece,  vol.  iiL 

urged  with  justke  against  this  view ;  for  the  p.  312,  note)  ;  Brandis  (Renim  Assynaram 

parenthetic  passage  in  Book  L  cfa.  103  deter-  Tempora  Emendate,  p.  35);  and  others. 
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The  war  between  the  two  great  kingdoms  of  Media  and  Lydia 
lasted,  according  to  Herodotus,  for  six  years/  It  was  carried  on 
with  various  success,  and  signalised  by  a  night  engagement,  an 
unusual  occurrence  in  ancient  times.  At  length,  in  the  sixth  year, 
neither  party  having  gained  any  decided  advantf^e,  the  great  battle 
took  place  which  was  terminated  by  an  eclipse ;  and  two  subordinate 
princes,  whom  we  must  suppose  present,  Syenliesis  of  Cilicia  on  the 
one  part,  and  Labynetus  ■  of  Babylon  on  the  other,  took  advantage 
of  the  occurrence  to  bring  the  long  struggle  to  an  amicable  con- 
clusion. Peace  was  made  between  the  contending  powers,  and 
cemented  by  a  marriage  which  united  the  Dragon  race  of  Median 
monarchs  with  the  ancient  and  wealthy  Mermnadsd. 

(v.)  The  only  other  event  of  importance  that  can  be  ascribed  to 
the  reign  of  Cyaxares  is  the  assistance  which,  in  a  spirit  of  reci- 
procity, he  lent  to  the  Babylonians  in  their  wars  with  their  neigh- 
bours. Medes  probably  fought  on  the  Babylonian  side  at  the  great 
battle  of  Carchemish  against  Necho,'  and  perhaps  accompanied 
Nebuchadnezzar  in  his  invasion  of  Egypt.  At  any  rate  it  is  dis- 
tinctly stated  by  a  writer  of  good  repute,*  that  Nebuchadnezzar  was 
aided  by  a  Median  contingent  in  his  expedition  against  Jehoiachim, 
which  took  place  in  the  eighth  year  of  lus  reign,*  or  B.C.  597.  A  few 
years  after  tiiis  Cyaxares  seems  to  have  died,  leaving  his  extensive 
dominions  to  his  son  Aspadas  or  Astyages. 

10.  With  Cyaxares  the  history  of  Media  as  a  great  empire,  or  even 
as  an  independent  nation,  may  be  said  both  to  begin  and  end.  Of 
Astyages  there  is  absolutely  nothing  known  but  his  defeat  by  Cyrus, 
60  completely  have  the  authentic  records  of  the  time  been  superseded 
by  the  poetic,  legends,  which,  in  all  that  even  remotely  concerns  the 
great  Persian  conqueror,  have  taken  the  place  of  history.  We  are 
perhaps  justified  in  concluding,  from  the  all  but  universal  silence  of 
antiquity,"  that  the  reign  of  Astyages,  until  the  attack  of  Cyrus,  was 
especially  quiet  and*  uneventful.*  The  nations  of  the  Asiatic  conti- 
nent, about  to  suffer  cruelly  from  one  of  those  fearful  convulsions 
whidi  periodically  shake  the  East,  seem  to  have  been  allowed,  before 
the  time  of  suffering  came,  an  interval  of  profound  repose.  The 
three  great  monarchies  of  the  East,  the  Lydian,  the  Median,  and  the 
Babylonian,  connected  together  by  treaties  and  royal  intermarriages, 
respected  each  other*s  independence,  and  levied  war  only  against  the 
lesser  powers  in  their  neighbourhood,  which  were  absorbed  without 

"*  HenxL  i.  74.  and  the  Babylonians,  who  had  destroyed  the 

*  By  Labynetus,  in  this  place,  Herodotus  empire  of  the  Assyrians.  (Antiq.  X.  v.  §  1.) 
is  thought  to  mtend  the  father  of  the  king  *  Polyhistor,  ap.  Euseb.  Prief.  Ev.  c  (See 
conquered  by  Cyrus.  That  fether  and  son  Muller*8  Fragmenta  Hist.  Gr.  iii.  p.  229.) 
bore  the  same  name  he  states  elsewhere  (i.  Cyazares  is  called  Astibaras,  as  by  Ctesias 
188).    This  was  not  really  the  case,  nor  was  (ap.  Diod.  Sic  ii.  34). 

the  &ther  of  that  Labjmetus  a  king  or  per-        *  2  Kings  xdv.  12.    Or  tiie  seventh  year, 

sonage  of  distinction.  The  real  leader  of  the  B.  c.  598,  according  to  Jeremiah  (liL  28). 
Babylonian  division  in  the  army  of  Cyaxares  '  See  Note  A.  at  the  end  of  the  Essay, 
would  be  likely  to  be  either  Nabopolassar  or        *  Hence  the  assertion  of  Aristotle,  that 

Kebuchadnezzar.  Cyrus  despised  Astyages,  because  his  troops 

*  Joeephus  says,  **  Necho,  the  Egyptian  had  seen  no  service,  and  he  himself  was  sunk 
king,  collected  an  army  and  mai'ched  towards  in  luxury.     (Pol.  v.  8.) 

the  Euphrates,  to  make  war  upon  the  Medes 

VOL.  I.  •  Z 
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mnch  difficulty.  For  a  space  of  nearly  half  a  century,  from  the 
conclusion  of  the  peace  with  Lydia  to  the  Persian  outbreak,  this 
tranouillity  prevailed, — as  in  the  natural,  so  in  the  political  world, 
a  calm  preceding  the  storm, 

11.  One  circumstance  alone  attaches  interest  to  the  name  and 
person  of  Astyages.  It  is  thought  that  he  may  possibly  be  the 
monarch  spoken  of  as  Darius  the  Mede  by  the  prophet  DanieL 
This  was  the  opinion  of  Syncellus  ;*  and  it  has  the  authority  of  the 
Septuagint  in  itfi  favour/  It  is  confirmed  also,  in  some  degree,  by 
the  passage  in  the  book  of  Daniel,  which  calls  him  the  son  of 
Ahasuerus;'  for  that  name  in  the  book  of  Tobit*  unquestionably 
stands  for  Cyaxares.  K  this  identification  be  regarded  as  suffi- 
ciently established,  we  must  believe  that  Cyrus,  when  he  con- 
quered Astyages,  did  not  deprive  him  of  the  name  or  state  of  king, 
but  left  him  during  his  life  {he  royal  title,  contenting  himself  wiUi 
the  real  possession  of  the  chief  power.  This  would  be  the  more 
likely  if  Astyages  were,  as  Heiodotus  maintains,  his  grandfather. 
When  the  combined  armies  of  Persia  and  Media  captured  Babylon, 
Astyages,  whose  real  name  may  possibly  have  been  Darius,'  might 
appear  to  the  Jews  to  be  the  actual  kfhg  of  Babylon — more 
especially  if  he  was  left  there  to  exercise  the  kingly  office,  while 
Cyrus  pursued  his  career  of  conquest.  At  his  death  Cyrus  may 
have  taken  openly  the  royal  title  and  honours,  and  so  have  come  to 
be  recognised  as  king  by  the  Jews.  The  Babylonians,  however, 
would  understand  from  the  first  that  Cyrus  possessed  the  substance 
and  Astyages  only  the  semblance  of  power,  and  would  therefore 
abstain  from  entering  the  name  of  Astyages  (or  Darius)  upon  their 
list  of  kings.'  The  most  important  objections  that  lie  against  this 
theory  are,  first,  the  silence  of  Herodotus,  and  indeed  of  all  other 
ancient  writers ;  *  and,  secondly,  the  age  of  Darius  the  Mede  at  his 
accession,  according  to  the  book  of  Daniel.  As  the  &11  of  Babylon 
is  fixed  with  much  certainty  to  the  year  b.c.  588,  and  Darius  Medus 
was  then  in  his  62nd  year,*  he  muaft  have  been  bom  B.a  600,  which 
is  only  seven  years  before  the  latest  date  that  can  well  be  allowed 

*Sjncellii8,p.427.     Sjnoellas  indeed  adds  "the  biting  snake,**  was  a  title  which  had 

to  this  identification  a  farther  one,  which  is  been  borne  by  all  the  old  Scjthic  kings  of  the 

quite  impossible.     He  considers  Darius  Astj-  country,  and  from  them  it  seems  to  have  been 

ages,  as  he  calls  him,  to  be  identical  with  the  adopted  by  the  Median  monarchs  (see  Mos. 

ifabonadins  of  the  Astronomical  Canon,  who  Chor.  i.  25  and  29).     But  it  would  be  a 

is  the  Labynetus  II.  of  Herodotus.     But  the  phrase  of  honour,  and  not  a  name.    According 

two  identificatiom  are  completely  independent  to  Ctesias,  the  king's  real  name  was  A^Mdas ; 

of  one  another.  but  the  authority  of  Ctecdas  is  rery  weak. 

'  The  passage  is  in  the  apocryphal  portion  '  On  this  view,  the  reign  of  Durius  the 

of  the  book  of  Daniel.     In  the  Vulgate  it  Mede  &lls  within  the  nine  yean  assigned  by 

concludes  the  thirteenth  chi4>ter  (the  story  of  the  Astronomical  Canon  to  Cyrus. 

Susannah),  but  in  the  Greek  copies,  which  our  '  Besides  Herodotus,  Xenophon  (Cyropad. 

own  version  foUows,  it  is  attached  to  the  nar*  vii.  5),  Berosus  (i^.  Joseph,  oontr.  Ap.  i  21\ 

rative  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon.    There  can  be  Polyhistor   (ap.  Euseb.  Chron.  Can.  i.  5), 

no  doubt,  I  think,  that  the  name  Astyages  Abydenus  (ap.  Euseb.  Chron.  Can.  L  10), 

represents  the  Darius  Medus  of  the  former  and  Megasthenes  (i^  Euseb.  Pncp.  Er.  ix. 

ps^  o(  the  book.  41),  spoke  of  the  capture  of  Babylon  by 

^  Dan.  ix.  1.             *  Tobit  zir.  15.  Cyrus  without  any  mention  of  a  Median 

'  It  is  pretty  nearly  certain  that  Astyages  king, 

coukl  not  hare  been  his  name.    Aj^dahdkt  *  Dul  v.  31 ;  Joaeph.  Antiq.  Jod.  x.  11. 
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for  the  accession  of  Astyages.  If  therefore  Astyages  be  Darius 
Medus,  he  must  have  ascended  the  throne  at  the  tender  age  of 
seven,  which  is  in  any  case  unlikely,  while  it  is  contradicted  by 
the  feet  recorded  in  Herodotus,  that  he  was  married  during  his 
father's  lifetime/  Even  the  supposition  that  he  was  only  betrothed 
would  not  altogether  remove  the  difficulty,  for  the  espousals,  what- 
ever their  nature,  took  place  at  the  close  of  the  Lydian  war,  which 
various  considerations  determine  to  about  the  year  b.o.  610,  ten 
years,  that  is,  before  the  birth  of  Darius  the  Mede.  These  chro- 
nological difficulties  seem  to  have  led  to  the  conjecture  of  Josephus, 
that  Dariu^  the  Mede  was,  not  Astyages  himself,  but  his  son,  uncle 
to  Oyrus.^  For  the  existence  of  such  a  person,  the  only  authoriiy 
besides  Josephus  is  Xenophon,*  in  that  historical  romance  of  which 
we  cannot  tell  how  much  may  not  be  fobulous.  Upon  the  whole, 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  there  are  scarcely  sufficient  grounds 
for  determining  whether  the  Darius  Medus  of  Daniel  is  identical 
with  any  monarch  known  to  us  in  profane  history,  or  is  a  personage 
of  whose  existence  there  remains  no  other  record. 

12.  In  any  case,  with  Darius  the  Mede,  whoever  he  was,  perished 
the  last  semblance  of  Median  independence.  Media  became  a 
satrapy  of  the  Persian  empire,  retaining,  however,  as  was  before 
observed,  a  certain  pre-eminence  among  the  conquered  provinces, 
and  admitted  fetr  more  than  any  other  to  a  share  in  the  high 
dignities  and  offices  of  trust,  which  were,  as  a  general  rule,  en- 
grossed by  the  citizens  of  the  dominant  race.  She  was  not,  how- 
ever, content  with  her  position,  and  on  two  occasions  made  an 
effort  to  recover  her  nationality.  In  the  reign  of  Detrius  Hys- 
taspes  Media  seems  to  have  stirred  up  the  most  important  of  all 
those  revolts  which  occupied  him  during  the  earlier  portion  of 
bis  reign.  A  pretender  to  the  crown  arose,  who  asserted  his 
descent  from  Cyaxares,  and  headed  a  rebellion,  in  which  Armenia 
and  Assyria  both  participated.  After  a  protracted  contest  Darius 
prevailed,  crucifiea  the  pretender,  and  forced  the  Modes  to  sub- 
mit to  him.'  Again,  in  the  reign  of  Darius  Nothus  the  expe- 
riment was  tried  with  the  same  ill  success.  A  single  battle  decided 
the  struggle,  and  dispelled  the  hopes  which  had  been  once  more 
excited  by  the  evident  decline  of  the  Persian  power.'  After  this 
Media  made  no  further  effort  until  the  dismemberment  of  the  em- 
pire of  Alexander  enabled  the  satrap  Atropates  to  become  the 
founder  of  a  new  Median  kingdom. 

13.  In  conclusion,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  briefly  the 
Median  chronology  of  Herodotus,  which  has  always  been  a  subject 
of  extreme  perplexity  to  critics  and  commentators. 

Herodotus  gives  the  reigns  of  his  four  Median  kings  as  follows : — 
Deioces,  53  years ;  Phraortes,  22  years ;  Cyaxares,  40  years ;  and 
Astyages,  35  years,  making  a  grand  total  of  exactly  150  years.'    He 


*  Herod.  I  74.        •  Antiq.  Jud.  L  8.  c  '  See  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  Memoir  on  the 

' '  Herodotus,  it  must  be  remembered,  de-  Behiston  Inscription,  vol.  i.  pp.  xzx.-xzziL 

nies  podtiTelj  that  ABtyages  had  any  male  '  Xen.  HelL  i.  ii.  §  19. 

He  was  &iraif  l/Mrcvai  y6yw,  1 109.  •  See  Herod.  L  ch^w.  102, 106, 130. 
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also  states  that  the  Median  empire  over  tipper  Asia  lasted  for  128 
years,  including  in  that  time  the  period  of  the  Scythic  troubles.*  K 
therefore  we  assume  the  year  b.c.  658  as,  according  to  him^  the  first  of 
Cyrus  in  Persia,  we  shall  bave  b.c.  686  for  the  first  year  of  the 
empire,  B.C.  708  for  the  accession  of  the  first  king  Deioces,  and  b.c. 
655  for  that  of  his  son  and  successor,  Phraortes.  The  first  year  of 
the  empire  will  therefore  fall  into  the  reign  of  Deioces,  coinciding, 
in  fact,  with  his  twenty-third  year.  But  this  is  in  direct  contradic- 
tion to  a  very  plain  and  clear  statement,  that  *'  Deioces  was  ruler  of 
the  Medes  only,"  and  that  it  wajs  **  Phraortes  who  first  brought 
other  nations  under  subjection."  • 

Various  modes  of  explaining  this  difficulty  have  been  attempted. 
The  most  popular  is  that  adopted  by  Heeren,  which  commences 
with  a  mistranslation  of  the  text  of  Herodotus,  and  ends  with  leav- 
ing the  contradiction  imtouched  and  unaccounted  for.  Heeren^ 
following  Conringius  *  and  Bouhier,*  regards  the  28  years  of  the 
Scythic  troubles  as  not  included  in  the  128  years  assigned  by  Hero- 
dotus to  the  empire  of  the  Medes,  but  additional  to  them,  and  thus 
obtains  a  Median  empire  of  166  years,  from  which  he  concludes  that 
Herodotus  intended  to  fix  the  time  of  the  Median  revolt  to  the  sixth 
year  previous  to  the  accession  of  Deioces.*  With  regard  to  this  ex- 
planation, it  is  sufficient  to  say,  first,  that  the  passage  in  question 
will  not  bear  the  translation,'  and  secondly,  that  Herodotus  is  dis- 
tinctly speaking  of  the  establishment  of  the  Median  empire^  not  of 
the  era  of  the  independence. 

The  other  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  remove  the 
difficulty  have  all  turned  upon  an  alteration  of  the  existing  text 
Jackson  long  ago  proposed  the  omission  of  the  words  rpiiiKovTa 
KOI*  Niebuhr  suggested  the  substitution  of  vevriiKovra  for  rpiif 
Kovra,  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  transference  of  the  words  rptif 
Kovra  ^vfv  Uovra  to  the  end  of  the  sentence.*  Kecently  Dr.  Brandis 
has  urged  the  entire  omission  of  the  latter  clause,  which  crept  in, 
he  thinks,  from  the  margin.^  But  to  change  the  text  of  an  author 
where  there  is  no  internal  evidence  of  corruption,"  merely  on 

^  Herod,  i.  130.     M^oi  MKir^av  Tlip-  pora  Eme&data,  pp.  6-8)    has  shown  this 

trpfft  5t&  riiv  roirrov  triKp^rrira,  ip^ay-  with  great  clearness.     The  same  view  of  the 

T€y    rijs    ivof    "AKvos    irorafiov  meaning  of  the  passage  is  taken  by  Schweig- 

'Acr/iys   iir*   frta  rpffiKovra  Kot  kKorhy  hauser  (Lex.  Herod,  ad  voc  nxipc^),  and  by 

Bv^v    d^oKTo,    irop^l  ^   tffov  ol   '^KiBai  Scott  and  Liddell  (Lexicon  ad  voc  irap^jc). 
^pXoy,  *  Chronolog.  Antiq.  voL  i.  p.  422. 

8  Cyrus  died  B.  c.  529  (see  the  Astrono-        »  In  the  Denkschrift  d.  BerL  Ac  d.  Wb- 

mical  Canon).     According  to  Herodotus,  he  senschaft  for  1820-1  (pp.  49,  50).    See  the 

reigned  29  years  (i.  214).     This  would  place  foot  note  on  the  passage  in  question, 
his  accession  in  B.  o.  558.  ^  Rerum  Assyriarum  Tempora  Emendata, 

'  Herod,  i.  101,  102.  p.  8.     Dr.  Brandis  supposes  the  words  to 

*  See  Conringii  Adversaria,  p.  148.  have  been  placed  in  the  margin  by  a  reader 
'  Bouhier,  Recherches  sur  Herodote,  p.  39.  who  mtended  to  note  the  period  of  the  Scythic 

•  Manual  of  Ancient  History,  p.  27,  and  occupation. 

Appendix,  p.  476,  £.  T.     Besides  Conringius,  ^  Dr.  Brandis  brings  forward  two  signs  of 

Bouhier,  and  Heeren,   this  view   numbers  corruption — the  use  of  eVi  before  an  exact 

among  its  advocates  Volney  (KecherclKs,  tom.  number,  and  the  position  of  the  words  5v^r 

i.  p.  418),  and  Hupfeld  (Exercitat.  Herodot.  B4ovra,  after,  and  not  before,  the  main  pum- 

Spec.  ii.  p.  56,  et  se.|.).  ber.     But   M   is  often  used  before  exact 

'  Dr.  Brandis  (Rerum  Assyriarum  Tern-  mmibers  by  Herodotus  (i.  7,  94 ;  iv.  163, 
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account  of  a  clironological  or  historical  difficulty,  is  contraiy  to  all 
the  principles  of  sound  criticism.  In  such  a  case  no  emendation 
deserves  attention,  unless  it  is  of  the  very  happiest  desciiption — a 
merit  which  certainly  cannot  be  said  to  belong  to  any  of  the  pro- 
posed readings. 

14.  Without  an  alteration  of  the  existing  text,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  it  is  impossible  to  remove  the  contradiction  which  is 
found  in  our  author.  It  is,  however,  quite  possible  to  account  for 
it.  A  single  mistake  or  misconception  on  his  part,  and  that  too 
one  of  a  kind  very  likely  to  be  made,  would  have  led  to  the  result 
which  we  witness.  K  his  informant  intended  to  assign  22  years 
to  Deioces,  and  53  to  Phraortes,  and  Herodotus  simply  misplaced 
the  numbers,  the  contradiction  which  exists  would  follow.  That 
Herodotus  did  not  discover  the  contradiction  is  no  more  surprising 
than  that  he  did  not  see  how  impossible  it  was  that  Anysis  should 
live  more  than  700  years  before  Amyrteeus,'  and  Moeris  less  than 
900.*  It  may  be  doubted  whether  Herodotus  ever  tabulated  his 
dates,  or  in  any  way  compared  them  together ;  whether,  in  fitct,  he 
did  more  than  report  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  simply  as  he  received 
them,  the  accounts  which  were  given  him.  Occasionally  he  became 
confused,  or  his  memory  failed ;  and  he  committed  a  mistake  which 
we  are  sometimes  enabled  to  rectify. 

If  we  make,  the  transposition  proposed,  we  shall  find  that  the 
Median  empire  dates  exactly  from  the  first  year  of  Phraortes,  the 
prince  who,  according  to  Herodotus,  began  the  Median  conquests. 
That  the  empire  ought  to  date  from  an  early  part  of  this  prince's 
reign,  has  been  seen  very  generally,  and  the  alterations  made  in 
the  text  have  not  unfrequently  had  it  for  their  object  to  bring  out 
this  result.*    The  subjoined  table  will  show  this  point  clearly. 

In  conclusion,  it  must  be  noticed,  that  no  dependance  at  all 
can  be  placed  upon  the  chronological  scheme  in  question,  for  his- 
torical purposes.  Its  opposition  to  facts  in  the  earlier  portion 
has  been  jdready  noted.  Even  in  the  latter  portion,  where,  in 
default  of  any  better  guide,  its  statements  may  fairly  be  adopted, 
they  must  not  be  regarded  as  authoritative,  or  as  anything  more 
than  approximations.  The  whole  scheme,  from  beginning  to  end, 
is  artificial.*  It  is  the  composition  of  a  chronologer  who  either 
possessed  no  £icts,  or  thought  himself  at  liberty  to  disregard  them. 


&c);  and  the  qualifying  clause  (8vf  v  5^okto)  tions  of  75  years  each  by  the  accession  of 

not  even  always  prefixed  to  a  simple,  is  (I  Cyaxares.    These  portions  are  again  in  each 

think)  most  natuiilly  suffixed  to  a  compound  case  subdivided  systematicaUy.    The    later 

Dumber.  period  of  75  years  is  divided  between  Cyaxares 

'  Iferod.  ii.  140.  **  Ibid.  ii.  13.  and  Astyages  m  the  simplest  possible  way : 

*  See  the  Essay  of  Dr.  Brandis,  p.  9.  the  former  is  divided  so  as  to  produce,  de- 

^  Its  main  numbers  are  a  century  and  a  half  ducting  the  28  years  of  Scythic  rule,  a  Me- 

for  the  entire  duration  of  the  Median  kingdom,  dian  empire  of  a  century.    This  period  of  28 

and  a  century  for  the  period  of  empire.    The  years  is  the  only  number  in  the  whole  scheme 

long^  term  is  divided  exactly  into  two  por-  which  cannot  be  distinctly  accounted  for. 

("♦K  «>.*.  ^22  years  . .  Deioces. 

iKn«-«...f*fc.  r    3^**"  >  63  years  ..  Phraortes \ 

"Iffir''?     „,_!«>'-  ••  ^XJ2i«,e.r^}     .«-«=X<K.Te«..f«np.„. 

I  \35  years  ..  Astyages     J 
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Choosing  to  represent  the  Medes  as  ruled  by  their  own  kings  for 
160  years,  and  lords  of  Asia  for  100,  and  being  bonnd  to  allow  a 
certain  period  during  the  reign  of  Cyaxares,  for  a  Scythic  supre- 
macy, his  scheme  naturally  took  the  shape  given  below.  Herodotus, 
by  misplacing  two  of  the  numbers,  threw  the  scheme  into  con- 
fusion, leaving,  however,  in  his  inconsistent  statements,  the  means 
of  his  own  correction.  In  the  table  subjoined,  the  statements  of 
Herodotus,  the  scheme  of  his  informant,  and  the  real  chronology,  as 
far  as  it  can  be  laid  down  with  any  approach  to  accuracy,  are  exhi- 
bited in  parallel  columns. 


MsDiAX  Chbovolookk. 


Hbbodotds. 


Truv  Chsomoloqt. 

Medes  at  irar  with  Ai- 

ayxiA 

Media  omqaered  by  As-  « 

•yria 710 

Media  generally  subject 

to  Aflayria,  bat  oftea 

In  revolt 

Cyaxares  begins  his  oon- 

qnesU 63S(?) 

Wars  with  Scyths.. 

Takes  Nineveh     ..  62S 
Wars  with  Lydia  . . 
Aids  Nebnchadne*' 

xar»      597 

Astyages  or  Aqiadas  ..  593 
C<Aqaered  by  Qyros. .  558 


Bevolt  of  the  Medes     .. 

iDcloces  (22  yrs.)     ..     ..708 
/•Phraortes   (53  yrs.)  686 
'     Conquers     PCTsla, 
tc       


i  / 


(Cyaxares  (40  yrs^ 

Nine- 


633 

{Attacks 
veh     ..     ..632 
Drives  out  the 
Scyths       ..  604 
Takes  Nineveh    ..  603 


Astyages  (35  yrs.)      693 
»     Conquered  by  Qy- 
^    rus        658 


Revolt  of  the  Medes   .. 

Delooes  (53  yrs.)  ..     ..708 

Phraortes  (22  yre.)      ..  656 
C<mqaerB  Fersii^  ftc 

Cyaxares  (40  yrs.)       ..  633 

Attacks  Nineveh  . .  632 
Drives  out  the  Scyths   604 

Takes  Nineveh  . .  . .  603 
Attacks  Halyattes  ..  602 
Makes  peace      ..     ..  696 

Astyages  (35  yrs.)       . .  693 
Craiquered  by  Cyras. .  658 


Note  A  (referred  to  at  p.  337). 


The  only  ancient  writer  who  assigns 
important  and  stirring  events  to  the 
reign  of  Astyages  is  the  Armenian  his- 
torian, Moses  of  Chor^n^.  According 
to  the  authorities  which  this  writer  fol- 
lowed, Cyrus,  who  is  represented  as  an 
independent  sovereign,  had  contracted 
an  alliance  with  Tigranes,  king  of  Arme- 
nia, also  an  independent  prince,  which 
caused  great  disquietude  to  Astyages, 
owing  to  the  amount  of  the  forces  which 
the  two  allied  powers  were  able  to  bring 
into  the  field.  His  fears  were  increased 
by  a  dream  in  which  he  thought  he  saw 
the  Armenian  monarch  riding  upon  a 
dragon  and  coming  through  the  air  to 
attack  him  in  his  own  palace,  where  he 
was  quietly  worshipping  his  gods.  Re- 
garding this  vision  as  certainly  por- 
tending an  invasion  of  his  empire  by 
the  Armenian  prince,  he  resolved  to 
anticipate  lus  designs  bv  subtletv,  and, 
as  the  first  step,  demanded  the  sister  of 
Tigranes.  who  oore  the  name  of  Tigrania, 
in  marriage.    Tigranes  consented^  and 


the  wedding  was  celebrated,  Tigninla 
becoming  the  chief  or  favourite  wife  of 
the  Median  king,  in  lieu  of  a  certain 
Anusia,  who  had  previously  held  that 
honountble  position.  At  first  attempts 
were  made  to  induce  Tigrania  to  lend 
herself  to  a  conspiracy  by  which  her 
brother  was  to  be  entrapped  and  his  per* 
son  secured ;  but  this  plan  failing  through 
her  sagacity,  the  mask  was  thrown  off, 
and  preparations  for  war  made.  The 
Armenian  prince,  anticipating  his  enemy, 
collected  a  vast  army  and  invaded  Media, 
where  he  was  met  by  Astyages  in  per- 
son. For  some  months  the  war  Ian- 
^^uished,  since  Tigranes  feared  his  pressing 
it  would  endanger  the  life  of  his  sister, 
but  at  last  she  succeeded  in  effecting  her 
escape,  and  he  found  himself  free  to  act. 
Hereupon  he  brought  about  a  decisive 
engagement,  and  after  a  conflict  which 
for  a  long  time  was  doubtful,  the  Median 
army  was  completely  defeated,  and  As- 
tyages fell  by  the  hand  of  his  brother-in- 
law.    Cyrus  is  not  represented  as  takmg 
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any  part  in  thia  war,  though  afterwards 
he  ifl  mentioned  as  aiding  Tigranes  in  the 
conqttest  of  Media  and  PersiOy  which  are 
regarded  as  forming  a  part  of  the  domi- 
nions of  the  Armenian  king.  (See  Mos. 
Chor.  i.  23-30.)  It  is  needless  to  observe 
that  this  narrative  is  utterly  incompati- 
ble with  the  Herodotean  story.  It  rests 
on  the  authority  of  a  certain  Maribas 
(Mar-Ibas  or  Kar-Abas)  of  Catina,  a  Sy- 


rian writer  of  the  2nd  century  before 
our  era,  who  professed  to  have  foimd  it 
in  the  royal  library  of  Nineveh,  where 
it  was  contained  in  a  Gk-eek  book  pur- 
porting to  be  a  translation  made  by  or- 
der of  Alexander  from  a  Chaldee  origi- 
nal. {Ibid.  oh.  8.)  Possibly  it  may 
contain  an  exaggerated  account  of  some 
actual  war  between  Astyages  and  an 
Armenian  prince. 
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ESSAY  IV. 

ON  THE  TEN  TRIBES  OF  THE  PERSIANS.— [H-C.R.] 

1,  Eminence  of  the  ^  Pasargadse  —  modem  parallel.  2.  The  Maraphians  and 
Maspians.  3.  The  Panthialseans,  Denisians,  and  G^rmanians.  4.  j^he  nomade 
tribes  —  the  Dahi  mentioned  in  Scripture  —  the  Mardi  or  "Heroes" — the 
Dropici  or  Derbices — the  Sagartii. 

1.  The  Pasargadsa  seem  to  have  been  the  direct  descendants  of 
the  original  Persian  tribe  which  emigrated  from  the  fiir  East 
fifteen  centuries,  perhaps,  before  the  Christian  era,  and  which,  as 
it  rose  to  power,  imposed  its  name  on  the  province  adjoining  the 
Erythraean  sea.  The  PasargadoB,  among  the  other  tribes  of  Per- 
sia, were  like  the  Durranees  among  the  Afghans :  they  enjoyed 
especial  advantages,  and  kept  themselves  quite  distinct  from  the 
hordes  by  whom  they  were  surrounded.  Their  chief  settlement 
seems  to  have  been  about  thirty  miles  north  of  Persepolis,*  and 
here,  in  the  midst  of  his  kinsmen,  Cyrus  the  Great  established  his 
capital. 

2.  The  Maraphii  and  Maspii,  classed  with  the  Pasai^adae,  were 
probably  cognate  races,  who  accompanied  them  in  their  original 
immigration.  Possibly  the  old  name  of  the  former  "  is  to  be  recog- 
nized in  the  title  of  Mdfee,  which  is  borne  by  a  Persian  tribe  at 
the  present  day,  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  most  ancient  tribes 
in  the  country.  Of  the  Maspii  we  know  nothing,  but  their  appella- 
tion probably  includes  the  word  aspa,  "  a  horse." 

3.  The  name  of  Panthialaean  resembles  a  Greek  rather  than  a 
Persian  title ; '  at  any  rate,  neither  of  this  tribe,  nor  of  their  asso- 
ciates, the  Derusians,  does  our  modem  ethnographical  knowledge 
afford  any  illustration.  The  Germanians  were  in  all  likelihood 
colonists  from  Carmania  {Kermdn).  * 


1  On  the  site  of  PasargacUe,  see  note  *  on  as  the  general  run  of  such  specolations  in  the 
Book  i.  ch.  125.  Niebuhr,  following  Sir  W.  grammarians.  The  city  Mfurhasium  in  Ptf»- 
Ouseley  and  others,  decieds  that  it  was  the  hmy  (Geograph.  yi.  4)  may  with  more  rea- 
same  place  as  PersepoUs  (Lecture  on  Ancient  son  be  connected  with  the  name. 
History,  vol.  i.  p.  115,  E.  T.).  But  the  ■  It  must  be  noticed  that  Stephen  of  By- 
ruins  of  the  two  are  forty  miles  apart,  and  zantium  read  **  Penthiadse "  for  ^  Pl&nthiaheL" 
ancient  writers  carefully  distinguish  them.  There  is,  however,  no  explanation  of  either 
(See  below,  Essay  z.  §  10,  iii.  note.)  The  term.  (Cf.  Steph.  Byz.  sub  voc  Ajipw 
Pasargadse  are  not  often  distinguished  as  a  (rcuoi.) 

tribe  by  ancient  authors ;  but  they  appear  to  *  Stephen  (1.  s.  c)  substitutes  the  word 

have  been  mentioned  as  such  by  ApoUodorus  Kapfidytoi  for  the  Ttpfjtdyioi  of  our  author, 

(cf.  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.)  where  he  is  professedly  quoting  fix)m  hhn. 

'  The  fancy  which  derived  the  Maraphians  The  position  of  Carmania  on  the  east^n  bor- 

from  a  certain  Maraphius,  the  son  of  Menelaus  ders  of  Persia  Pnqper  is  marked  in  Strabo 

and  Helen  (cf.  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc  Mapd-  (xv.  p.  1029,  &c),  Phny  (H.  N.  vi.  23), 

<l>toi;   Eustath.  ad  Hom.  II.  iii.  175;   Por-  Ptolemy  (Geograph.  vL  6),  and  others, 
phyr.  Quicst  Horn.  13),  is  as  httle  felicitous 
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4.  With  the  nomade  tribes  we  are  more  familiar.  The  Dahi, 
■whose  name  is  equivalent  to  the  Latin  "  Eustici,"  were  spread 
over  the  whole  country,  from  the  Caspian  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
the  Tigris.  They  are  even  mentioned  in  Scripture,  among  the 
Samarian  colonists,  being  classed  with  the  men  of  Archoe  (Erech 
or  *Opxov),  of  Babylon,  of  Susa,  and  of  Elam.*  The  Mardi— the 
heroes,  as  the  name  may  be  interpreted — were  also  established  in 
most  of  the  mountain  chains  which  intersected  the  empire.  Their 
particular  seats  in  Persia  Proper,  where  indeed  they  were  attacked 
and  brought  under  subjection  by  Alexander,*  were  in  the  range 
which  divides  Persepolis  from  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  Dropici  of 
Herodotus  are  probably  the  same  as  the  Derbicci  of  other  authors/ 
whose  principal  establishments  seem  to  have  been  to  the  south-east 
of  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  Sagartians,  at  any  rate,  who  are  here 
mentioned  with  the  Dropici,  were  in  their  proper  northern  settle- 
ments immediate  neighbours  of  the  Derbicci,  and  colonies  from  the 
two  tribes  may  thus  be  very  well  understood  to  have  emigrated  to 
the  southward  simultaneously.  The  Sagartians  are  expressly  stated 
by  Herodotus  to  be  of  cognate  origin  with  the  Persians,'  and  the 
name  of  Chitratakhma,  a  Sagartian  chief,  who  revolted  against 
Darius,'  is  undoubtedly  of  Persian  etymology,  signifying  "the 
strong  leopard."— [H.C.R.] 

•  Ezra  iy.  9.  p.  761).     According  to  Nicolas  of  Damascus, 

•  Arrian  Exp,  Alex.  iii.  24.     The  Mardi  Cyrus  was  by  birth  a  Mardian.    (Fr.  66.) 
were  mentioned  by  Apollodorus  (cf.  Steph.         ^  q{^  ctes.  Pers.  Exc  §  6-8 ;  Steph.  Byz. 
Byz.  ad  roc  Mdpiot),     They  were  thieves  ad  voc.,  &c 

and  archers.     Their  expeilness  in  climbing        ^  Infra,  vii.  85. 

has  been  already  indicated  (supra,  ch.  84).        *  See  the  Behistun  Inscription,  col.  ii.  par. 

Probably  they  are  the  Amardi  of  Strabo  (xL     14. 
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ESSAY  V.  • 

ON  THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  ANCIENT  PERSIANS. 

1.  Difficulties  of  the  common  view.  2.  Dualism  and  elemental  worship  two 
different  systems.  3.  Worship  of  the  elements  not  the  original  Persian 
religion.  4.  Their  most  ancient  belief  pure  Dualism.  5.  Elemental  worship 
the  religion  of  the  Magi,  who  were  Scyths.  6.  Qradual  amalgamation  of  the 
two  religions. 

1.  It  lias  Ions  been  felt  as  a  difficulty  of  no  ordinary  magnitude, 
to  reconcile  the  account  which  Herodotus,  Dino,*  and  others,  give 
of  the  ancient  Persian  religion,  with  the  primitive  traditions  of 
the  Persian  race  embodied  in  the  first  Fargard  of  the  Vendidad, 
which  are  now  found  to  agree  remarkably  with  the  authentic 
historical  notices  contained  m  the  Achaamenian  monuments.  In 
the  one  case,  we  have  a  religion,  the  special  characteristic  of 
which  is  the  worship  of  all  the  elements,  and  of  fire  in  particular ; 
in  the  other,  one,  the  essence  of  which  is  Dualism,  the  belief  in 
two  first  Principles,  the  authors  respectively  of  good  and  evil, 
Ormazd  and  Abiriman.  Attempts  have  been  made  from  time  to 
time  to  represent  these  two  conflicting  systems  as  in  reality  har- 
monious, and  as  constituting  together  the  most  ancient  religion 
of  Persia ;  ■  but  it  is  impossible,  on  such  a  theory,  to  account  on 
the  one  hand,  for  the  omission  by  the  early  Greek  writers  of  all 
mention  of  the  two  great  antagonistic  principles  of  light  and 
darkness,  and  on  the  other,  for  the  absence  from  the  monuments, 
and  from  the  more  ancient  portions  of  the  Vendidad,  of  any  dis- 
tinct notice  of  the  fire-worship.  It  cannot  indeed  be  denied, 
that  in  later  times  a  mongrel  religion  did  exist,  the  result  of  the 
contact  of  the  two  systems,  to  which  the  accoimts  of  modem 
writers  would  very  fairly  apply.  But  the  further  we  go  back  the 
fewer  traces  do  we  find  of  any  such  intermixture  —  the  more 
manifestly  does  the  religion  described,  or  otherwise  indicated,  be- 
long unmistakeably  to  one  or  other  of  the  two  types.  Through- 
out Herodotus  we  have  not  a  single  trace  of  Dualism ;  we  have 
not  even  any  mention  of  Ormazd ;  the  religion  depicted  is  purely 
and  entirely  elemental,  the  worship  of  the  sun  and  moon,  of  fire, 
earth,  water,  and  the  winds  or  air.'  Conversely,  in  the  inscriptions 
there  is  nothing  elemental ;  but  the  worship  of  one  Supreme  God, 
under  the  name  of  Ormazd,  with  perhaps  an  occasional  mention  of 
an  Evil  Principle.* ^^ 

1  For  a  collection  of  the  fragments  of  Dino,        ^  See  the  Behistun  Inscription,  ool.  4,  par. 

see  MuUer's  Fragmenta  Historicorum  GrsBoo-  4,  §  3,  where,  in  the  Scythic  version,  the  fidse 

mm,  vol.  ii.  pp.  90-1.  religion  which  Darius  displaced  is  said  to  have 

s  Bj  BrisBon  (De  R^o  Persamm  Prind-  been  established  by  the  **  god  of  lies.**  It  need 

pata,  book  ii.  pp.  203-238),  Hyde  (De  Reli-  surprise  no  one  that  notices  are  not  more  fre- 

gione  Veterum  Persarum),  Heeren  (Asiatic  quent,or  that  the  name  of  Ahriman  does  not 

Nations,  vol.  L  pp.  374-392),  and  others.  occur.      The  public  documents  of  modem 

'  Herod.  L  131.    Compare  iii.  16.  countries  make  no  mention  of  Satan. 
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2.  If  then  these  two  systems  are  in  their  origin  so  distinct,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  consider,  first  of  all,  which  of  them  in  reality 
constituted  the  ancient  Persian  religion,  and  which  was  intruded 
upon  it  afterwards.  Did  the  Arian  nations  bring  with  them  Dual- 
ism from  the  East,  or  was  the  religion  which  accompanied  them 
from  beyond  the  Sutlej,  that  mere  elemental  worship  which  Hero- 
dotus and  Dino  describe,*  and  which  in  the  later  times  of  Greece 
and  Home,  was  especially  regarded  as  Magism  ?  * 

3.  In  favour  of  the  latter  supposition  it  may  be  urged,  that  the 
religion  of  the  Eastern  or  Indio-Arians,  appears  from  the  Yedas 
to  have  been  entirely  free  from  any  DutJistic  leaven,  while  it 
possessed  to  some  extent  the  character  of  a  worship  of  the  powers 
of  nature.  It  may  therefore  seem  to  be  improbable  that  a  branch  of 
the  Arian  nation,  which  separated  from  the  main  body  at  a  compa- 
ratively recent  period,  should  have  brought  with  them  into  their 
new  settlement  a  religion  opposed  entirely  to  that  of  their  brethren 
whom  they  left  behind,  and  far  more  likely  that  they  should  have 
merely  modified  their  religion  into  ihe  peculiar  form  of  elemental 
worship  which  has  been  ascribed  to  them.  But  the  elementary 
worship  in  question  is  not  really  a  modification  of  the  Vedic  creed, 
but  a  distinct  and  independent  religion.  The  religion  of  the  Yedas 
is  spiritual  and  personcd ;  that  which  Herodotus  describes  is  material 
and  pantheistic.  Again,  it  is  clear  that  some  special  reason  must 
have  caused  the  division  of  the  Arian  nation,  and  the  conjecture  is 
plausible,  that  '*  it  was  in  fact  the  Dualistic  heresy  which  separated 
the  Zend,  or  Persian  branch  of  the  Arians,  from  their  Yedic 
brethren,  and  compelled  them  to  migrate  to  the  westward."  ^ 

4.  Certainly,  if  we  throw  ourselves  upon  the  ancient  monuments 
of  the  Arian  people,  we  must  believe  that  Dualism  was  not  a 
religion  which  they  adopted  after  their  migration  was  accomplished, 
but  the  faith  which  they  brought  with  them  from  beyond  the  Sutlej. 
In  that  most  ancient  account  of  the  Arian  Exodus  which  is  contained 
in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Yendidad,  the  whole  series  of  Arian 
triumphs  and  reverses  is  depicted  as  the  efiect  of  the  struggle 
between  Ormazd  and  Ahriman.  Elemental  worship  nowhere  ap- 
pears, and  there  is  not  even  any  trace  of  that  reverential  regard  of 
the  sun  and  moon,  which  was  undoubtedly  a  party  though  a  sub- 
ordinate one,  of  the  ancient  religion.  Similarly,  in  the  Achaeme- 
nian  monuments,  while  the  name  of  Ormazd  is  continually  invoked, 
and  a  mention  of  "  the  god  of  lies  "  is  perhaps  made  in  one  passage," 
the  elements  receive  no  respect.  Even  Mithras  is  immentioned 
until  the  time  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  when  his  name  occurs  in  a 
single  inscription  in  conjunction  with  Tanaty  or  Anaitis.'  Nothing 
is  more  plain  than  that  the  faith  of  the  early  Achaemenian  kings 


*  Fn.  5,  8,  and  9.  bat  the  Scythic  is  thought  to  mention  **  t]ie 
«  Cf.  Strabo,  xv.  pp.  1039-41 ;  Agathias,  god  of  lies."    (See  note  ad  loc.) 

ii.  pp.  62-3 ;   Amm.  Marc  zxiii.  6.  '  In  the  inscription  of  Artaxerxes  Mne- 

^  See  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  Notes  on  the  mon,  discovered  at  Susa.     (See  Mr.  Norris^s 

Earlj  Historj  of  Babylonia,  p.  37.  paper  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society, 

•  Behi&t.  Ins.  col.  iV.  par.  4.     The  Persian  vol.  xv.  part  i.  p.  159 ;  and  Mr.  Loftus'a 
transcript  seems  to  speak  only  of  Ormazd;  Chaldsca  and  Susiana,  p.  372.) 
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was  mere  Dualism,  without  the  slightest  admixture  of  fire-worship 
or  elemental  religion. 

5.  If  then  it  be  ajsked,  how  Herodotus  came  to  describe  the  Per- 
sian religious  system  as  he  did,  and  whence  that  elemental  worship 
originated  which  undoubtedly  formed  a  part  of  the  later  Persian 
religion,  it  must  be  answered  that  that  worship  is  Magism,  and  that 
it  was  from  a  remote  antiquity  the  religion  of  the  Scythic  tribes, 
who  were  thickly  spread  in  early  times  over  the  whole  extent  of 
Western  Asia/  That  the  Magian  religion  was  distinct  from  that  of 
the  early  Persians,  is  clear  from  the  Behistun  Inscription,  where 
we  find  that  a  complete  religious  revolution  was  accomplished  by 
the  Magian  Pseudo-Smerdis,*  and  that  Darius,  on  his  accession,  had 
to  rebuild  temples  which  had  been  demolished,  and  re-establish  a 
worship  which  had  been  put  down.  That  the  religion  which  Hero- 
dotus intended  to  describe  was  Magism,  is  manifest  from  his  own 
account.'  It  remains  to  show  on  what  grounds  that  religion  is 
ascribed  to  the  Scyths. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  if  we  are  right  in  assuming  ^  that  there 
were  in  Western  Asia,  from  the  earliest  times,  three,  and  three 
only,  great  races — ^the  Semitic,  the  Indo-European,  and  the  Scythic, 
or  Turanian — ^it  will  follow  that  the  religion  in  question  was  that 
of  the  Scyths,  since  it  certainly  did  not  belong  to  either  of  the  two 
other  families.  The  religion  of  the  Semites  is  well  known  to  us. 
It  was  first  the  pure  Theism  of  Melchizedek  and  Abraham,  whence 
it  degenerated  into  the  gross  idolatry  of  the  Phoenicians  and  Assyro- 
Babylonians.  That  of  9ie  Indo-European,  or  Japhetic  tribes,  is  also 
sufficiently  ascertained.  It  was  everywhere  the  worship  of  per- 
sonal gods,  under  distinct  names ;  it  allowed  of  temples,  represented 
the  gods  under  sculptured  figures  or  emblems,  and  in  all  respects 
differed  widely  in  its  character  from  the  element- worship  of  the 
Magians.*  Magism,  therefore,  which  crept  into  the  religion  of  the 
Persians  some  time  after  their  great  migration  to  the  west,  cannot 
have  been  introduced  among  them  either  by  Japhetic  races,  with 
whom  they  did  not  even  come  into  contact,  or  by  the  Semitic 
people  of  Uie  great  plain  at  the  foot  of  Zagros,  whose  worship  was 
an  id^olatry  of  the  grossest  and  most  palpable  character.  Further, 
it  may  be  noticed  that  Zoroaster,  whose  name  is  closely  associated 
with  primitive  Magism,  is  represented  by  various  wiiters  as  an 
early  Bactrian  or  Scythic  king ;  •  while  a  multitude  of  ancient  tra- 
ditions identify  him  with  the  patriarch  Ham,'  the  great  progenitor 


^  See  Appendix,  ch.  xi.,  "  On  the  Ethnic        *  See  Appendix,  ch.  xi.,  **  On  the  Ethnic 

Affinities  of  the  Nations  of  Western  Asia."  Affinities  of  the  Nations  of  Western  Asia." 

*  The  words  of  Darius  are  as  follows:  *  In  the  element-worship  there  were  no 
**  The  temples  which  Gomates  the  Magian  had  temples,  images,  or  emblems,  bat  only  /ire- 
destroyed  I  rebuilt.  I  restored  to  the  nation  altars  on  the  high  moimtains  for  sacriHce. 
the  sacred  offices  of  the  state ;  both  the  reli-  See  Herod.  1.  s.  c ;  Strab.  xv.  p.  1039  j  Di<^. 
gious  channts  and  the  worship,  of  which  Laert.  Proem.  §  6-9. 

Gomates  the  Magian  had  deprived  them  "        ^  Cephalion  ap.  Euaeb.  Chron.  Can.  1.  c  xr. 

(col  i.  par.  14).  Berosus  ap.  Mos.  Chor.  Hist.  Arm.  i.  c  5. 

*  Herod,  i.  131-2.     Note  the  mention  of  Justin  I.  i.     Amobius,  i.  c  5  and  52. 

the  Magi  as  necessarily  bearing  a  part  in  every        ^  See  Bochart's  Phaleg,  book  ir.  ch.  1, 

sacrifice  offered  to  the  elements.  where  a  collection  of  these  traditions  is  made. 
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of  tlie  Turanians,  or  Allophylians.  ScytHic  tribes  too  seem  clearly 
to  have  intermixed  in  great  numbers  with  the . Arians  on  their  ar- 
rival in  Western  Asia,  and  to  have  formed  a  large,  if  not  the  pre- 
ponderating element  in  the  population  of  the  Achsemenian  empire.' 
Corruption,  therefore,  would  naturally  spread  from  this  quarter, 
and  it  would  have  been  strange  indeed  if  ihe  Persians— flexible  and 
impressible  people  as  they  are  known  to  have  been  ** — had  not  had 
their  religion  affected  by  that  of  a  race  with  whom  their  connexion 
was  so  intimate. 

6.  It  would  seem  that  the  Arians,  when  they  came  in  contact 
with  the  Scyths  in  the  west,  were  a  simple  and  unlettered  people. 
They  possessed  no  hierarchy,  no  sacred  books,  no  learning  or 
science,  no  occult  lore,  no  fixed  ceremonial  of  religion.  Besides, 
their  belief  in  Oijnazd  and  Ahriman,  which  was  the  pith  and 
marrow  of  their  religion,  they  worshipped  the  sun  and  moon, 
under  the  names  of  Mithra  and  Homa,*  and  acknowledged  the 
existence  of  a  number  of  lesser  deities,  good  and  evil  genii,  the 
creation  respectively  of  the  great  powers  of  light  and  dtfrkness." 
Their  worship  consisted  chiefly  in  religious  chaunts,  analogous  to 
the  Vedic  hymns  of  their  Indian  brethren,  wherewith  they  hoped 
to  gain  the  favour  and  protection  of  Ormazd  and  the  good  spirits 
under  his  governance.  In  this  condition  they  fell  imder  the  in- 
fluence of  Magism,  an  ancient  and  venerable  system,  possessing 
all  the  religious  adjuncts  in  which  they  were  deficient,  and 
claiming  a  mysterious  and  miraculous  power,  which,  to  the  cre- 
dulity of  a  simple  people,  is  always  attractive  and  imposing.' 
The  first  to  be  exposed  and  to  yield  to  this  influence  were  the 
Medes,  who  had  settled  in  Azerhijan^  the  country  where  the  fire- 
worship  seems  to  have  originated,  and  which  was  always  regarded 
in  early  times  as  the  chief  seat  of  the  Zoroastrian  religion.*  The 
Medes  not  only  adopted  the  religion  of  their  subjects,  but  to  a 
great  extent  blended  with  them,  admitting  whole  Scythic  tribes 
into  their  nation.*  Magism  entirely  superseded  among  the  Medes 
the  former  Arian  faith,*  and  it  was  only  in  the  Persian  branch  of 
the  nation  that  Dualism  maintained  itself.     In  the  struggle  that 

*  The  Scythic  appears  as  the  vernacular  ^  CompfLTe  Behist  Inscr.,  col.  iv.  par.  4. 
in  the  Behistun  Inscription.  The  sculptor  '  The  term  **  magic  "  has  not  without  rea- 
takes  greater  pains  with  it  than  with  the  son  attained  its  present  sense ;  for  the  Magi 
others.  In  one  instance  he  has  scored  out  a  were  from  very  early  times  pretenders  to 
passage  in  the  Scythic,  which  did  not  satisfy  miraculous  powers.  See  Herod,  i.  103,  120  ; 
him,  and  has  carved  it  again.     He  also  gives  vii.  19.     Dino,  Fr.  8. 

explanations  in  the  Scythic  which  he  does  not  ^  See  Sir  H.   Rawlinson's  Notes  on  the 

repeat  m  the  transcripts,  as  for  instance — that  Early  History  of  Babylonia,  p.  34. 

Ormazd  is  **  the  god  of  the  Arians.*'  ^  Besides  the  Magi  themselves,  who  formed 

*  See  Herod,  i.  135.  H«viic&  5i  y6fjuua  a  distinct  Median  tribe,  the  Budii  may  be 
U4ifffcu  vpoffitvrai  iuf^p&y  ftdKitrrcu  Com-  recognized  as  Scyths.  They  are  the  Butiyd 
pare  131,  ad  fin.,  where  this  plastic  character  of  the  Persian,  and  the  Budu  of  the  Babylo- 
is  shewn  to  extend  to  the  subject  of  religion,  nian  inscriptions,  and  may  Very  probably  be 

1  Mithra  is  invoked  in  an  inscription  of  identified  with  the  Phut  of  Scripture.     (Cf. 

Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  as  well  as  in  one  of  Gen.  x.  6,  and  Ezek.  xxxviii.  5.) 

Artaxerxes  Ochus.     Hymns  to  Homa  and  ®  Hence  in  Persian  romance  Astyages,  king 

Mithra  are  among  the  earliest  portions  of  the  of  the  Medes,  becomes   Afrasidb^  king  of 

2^ndave8ta.    The  worship  of  them  was  com-  Turdriy  who  is  conquered  and  taken  prisoner 

mon  to  the  Arians  with  their  Indian  brethren,  by  Kai  Khuaru, 
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Bbortly  arose  between  the  two  great  Arian  powers,  the  snecess  of 
Persia  under  Cyrus  made  Dualiau  again  triumphant.  The  religion 
of  Ormazd  and  Ahriman  became  the  national  and  dominant  £uth, 
but  Magism  and  all  other  beliefs  were  tolerated.  After  a  single 
unsuccessful  effort  to  recover  the  supremacy/  resulting  in  a  fierce 
persecution,  and  the  establishment  of  the  annual  Mayo(t>6yia,  Ma* 
gism  submitted ;  but  proceeded  almost  immediately  to  corrupt  the 
faith  with  which  it  could  not  openly  contend.  A  mongrel  religion 
grew  up,  wherein  the  Magian  and  Arian  creeds  were  blended  to- 
gether,' the  latter  predominating  at  the  court  and  the  former  in  the 
provinces.  It  is  the  provincial  form  of  the  Persian  religion  which 
Herodotus  describes,  the  real  Arian  or  Ach»menian  creeii  being  to 
all  appearance  unknown  to  him. 


'  Under  the  Pseodo-Smerdis.  (Cf.  Herod, 
iii.  61-79.) 

'  Sir  H.  RawlinsoQ  says :  **  To  discriminate 
the  respective  elements  of  this  new  fiuth  is 
difficult  bat  not  impossible.  The  worship  of 
Mithra  and  Homa^  or  of  the  son  and  moon, 
had  been  cherished  by  the  Arian  colonists 
since  their  departure  from  Kurukhahetra ; 
their  religious  chaunts  corresponded  with  the 
Yedic  hymns  of  their  brethren  beyond  the 
Sutlej.  The  antagonism  of  Oomazdes  and 
Arimanes,  or  of  light  and  darkness,  was 
their  own  peculiar  and  independent  insti- 
tution. On  the  other  hand  the  origin  of  all 
things  from  Zervoanyns  essentially  a  Magian 
doctrine;  the  veneration  paid  to  fire  and 
water  came  from  the  same  source ;  and  the 
hanam  of  the  Zendavesta  is  the  Magian  di- 


vining-rod. The  most  important  Magian 
modification,  however,  was  this  personificatuo 
of  the  old  heresionym  of  the  Scythic  race,  and 
its  inunediate  association  with  Oromazdes. 
Under  the  disguise  of  Zara-thushtra,  which 
was  the  nearest  practicable  Arian  form,  ZirO' 
iahtar  (or  the  seed  of  Venus)  became  a  pro- 
phet and  lawgiver,  receiving  inspiration  finom 
Ahuramazda,  and  reforming  the  national  reli- 
gion. The  pretended  synchronism  of  this 
Zarathushtra  with  Vishtaspa  clearly  marks 
the  epoch  from  which  it  was  designed  that 
reformed  Magism  should  date,  an  epoch  se- 
lected doubtless  out  of  deference  to  the  lata- 
Achcemenian  kings,  who  derived  their  royalty 
fit>m  Darius."  (Notes  on  the  Early  History 
of  Babylonia,  pp.  40,  41.) 
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ESSAY   VI. 

ON  THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  BABYLONIA [H.  C.  R.] 

1.  Obscurity  of  the  subject  till  a  recent  dAte-— contradictory  accounts  of  Berosus 
and  Ctesias.  2.  The  progress  of  cuneiform  discovery  confirms  Berosus.  3. 
The  Babylonian  date  for  the  great  Chaldsean  Empire  which  preceded  the 
Assyrian,  viz.  B.C.  2234,  is  probably  historic.  4.  The  earliest  known  kings, 
Urukh  and  Ilgi,  5.  Kudur-mabuk  connected  with  the  Chedor-laomer  of  Scrip- 
ture. 6.  TsnU-dagon  extended  the  Chaldsean  power  over  Assyria.  7.  Son  and 
grandson  of  Ismi-dagon.  8.  Uncertainty  of  the  order  of  succession  among  the 
utter  names — Naram'Sin — Sin-Shada.  9.  Rim-Sin  and  Zur^in,  10.  Durri^ 
galazu.  11.  Pumct-puriyas.  12.  Khammurabi  and  Samshu^iluna,  13.  Table  of 
kings.  Incompleteness  of  the  list.  14.  Urukh  and  Ilgi  belong  probably  to 
the  second  historical  dynasty  of  Berosus — the  other  kings  to  the  third.  15. 
Qeneral  sketch.  Rise  of  the  first  Gushite  dynasty.  16.  Cuneiform  writing. 
17.  Nimrod — Urukh-^llgi,  18.  Babylon  conquered  by  immigrants  from 
Susiana.  19.  Second  dynasty  established  by  Kudur-mabuk^  b.c.  1976.  20. 
Activity  of  Semitic  colonisation  at  this  time.  PhoBnicians— Hebrews  —settle- 
ments in  Arabia,  Assyria,  and  Syria.  21.  Kings  of  the  2nd  dynasty — variety 
in  their  titles.  Condition  of  Assyria  at  this  penod.  22.  Condition  of  Susiana. 
23.  Arabian  dynasty  of  Berosus,  rc.  1518-1273 — possible  trace  in  the  inscrip- 
tions.   Large  Arabian  element  in  the  population  of  Mesopotamia. 

1.  Until  quite  recently,  the  most  obscure  chapter  in  the  world's 
history  was  that  which  related  to  ancient  Babylonia.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Scriptural  notices  regarding  the  kingdom  of  Nimrod 
ai^d  the  confederates  of  Chedor-laomer,  there  was  nothing  authentic 
to  satisfy,  or  even  to  guide,  research.  So  little,  indeed,  of  positive 
information  could  be  gathered  from  profane  sources,  that  it  de- 
pended on  mere  critical  judgment — on  an  estimate,  that  is,  of 
the  comparatjive  credibility  of  certain  Greek  writers — whether  we 
believed  in  the  existence  from  the  earliest  times  of  a  continuous 
Assyrian  empire,  to  which  the  Babylonians  and  all  the  other  great 
nations  of  Western  Asia  were  subordinate,  or  whether,  rejecting 
Assyrian  supremacy  as  a  fable,  we  were  content  to  fill  up  the  interv«2 
from  ^he  fiiBt  dawn  of  history  to  the  commencement  of  the  Greek 
Olympiads,  with  a  series  of  dynasties  which  reigned  successively  in 
the  countries  watered  by  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  but  of  whose 
respective  duration  and  nationality  we  had  no  certain  or  definite 
conception. 

2.  The  materials  accumulated  during  the  last  few  years,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  excavations  which  have  been  made  upon  the  sites 
of  the  ruined  cities  of  Babylonia  and  Chaldsea,  have  gone  far  to  clear 
up  doubts  upon  the  general  question.  Each  succeeding  discovery 
has  tended  to  authenticate  the  chronology  of  Berosus,  and  to  throw 
discredit  upon  the  tales  of  Ctesias  and  his  followers.  It  is  now 
certain,  whatever  may  have  been  the  condition  of  Babylonia  in  the 
pre-historio  ages,  that  at  the  first  establishment  of  an  empire  in 
that  part  of  Asia,  the  seat  of  government  was  fixed  in  Lower 
Chal^Ba,  and  that  Nineveh  did  not  rise  to  metropolitan  conse- 
quence till  long  afterwards.    The  chronology,  which  we  obtain 
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from  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  for  this  early  empire,  harmonises 
perfectly  with  the  numbers  given  in  the  scheme  of  Berosus.  We 
have  direct  evidence  resulting  from  a  remarkable  sequence  of 
numbers  in  the  inscriptions  of  Assyria,*  which  enables  us  to  assign 
a  certain  Chaldeean  king,  whose  name  occurs  on  the  brick  legends 
of  Lower  Babylonia,  to  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  b.c. 
We  are  further  authorised  by  an  identity  of  nomenclature,  and  by 
the  juxtaposition  of  the  monuments,  to  connect  in  one  common 
dynastic  list  with  this  king,  whose  name  is  Ismi-dagon,  all  the  other 
early  kings  whose  brick  legends  have  been  discovered  in  Chaldesa ; 
and  as  we  thereby  obtain  a  list  of  about  twenty  royal  names, 
ranging  over  a  large  interval  of  time  both  before  and  after  the  fixed 
date  of  B.C.  1861,  it  is  evident  that  the  chronological  scheme  of 
Berosus  (which  assigns  to  the  primitive  Chaldsean  empire  a  space 
extending  from  about  the  middle  of  the  twenty-third  to  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  centuries  B.c.)  is  in  a  general  way  remarkably  sup- 
ported and  confirmed. 

3.  This  scheme,  divested  of  its  fabulous  element,  and  completed 
according  to  a  most  ingenious  suggestion  of  German  criticism,*  is 
as  follows : — 


B.C.            B.a 

Median  dynasty        ..      .. 

8  kings. 

224  years. 

2458  to  2234 

Chaldaean  (?)  do 

11    do. 

(258)  do. 

2234  to  1976 

Chaldsean  do. 

49    do. 

458     do. 

1976  to  1518 

Arab  do.                   .... 

9    do. 

245     do. 

1518  to  1273 

Assyrian  do.             .... 

45    do. 

526     do. 

1273  to    747 

Lower  Assyrian  do 

8    do. 

122     do. 

747  to    625 

Babylonian  do 

6    do. 

87     do. 

625  to    538 

^  The  eequence  in  question  is  the  following. 
First,  an  inscription  of  Sennacherib  at  Bavian 
commemorates  the  recovery  in  his  10th  year 
of  certain  gods  which  had  been  carried  to 
Babylon  by  Merodach-iddin-akhi  after  his 
defeat  of  Tiglath-Pileser,  king  of  Assyria,  418 


him  to  hate  rebuilt  a  temple  in  the  city  of 
Asshur,  which  had  been  taken  down  60  years 
previously,  aft«r  it  had  lasted  for  641  years 
from  the  date  of  its  first  foundation  by  Shamoi' 
Vulj  son  of  Ismi-dagon.  The  calculation, 
then,  by  which  we  obtain  the  date  of  Ismi' 


years  previously.     And,  secondly,  a  record    dagorCs  accession  to  the  throne  may  be  thus 

of  this  same  King  Tiglath-Pileser,  inscribed    exhibited : — 

on  the  fimious  Shergat  cylinders,  declares  , 

Date  ofBavlAD  Inscription  (10th  year  of  Sennacberib)    ......    692 

Defeat  of  TiglAth-Pileser  by  Merodacfa-lddin-akhi 418  yean  previouBty. 

Interval  between  the  defeat  and  tbe  rebollding  of  tiie  temple  (say)    10  yeara. 

Demolition  of  the  temple 60  yeara  previoasly. 

Period  during  which  the  temple  had  stood       6il  yeara. 

Allow  for  two  generations  (Shamas-Phul  and  Isml-dagon)  . .     . .      40  years. 


Date  of  Ismi-dagon's 

^  See  a  pamphlet  by  Dr.  Brandis,  entitled 
'Berum  Assyriarum  Tempera  Emendata' 
(Bonn,  1853),  p.*17.  The  ingenuity  of  the 
restoration  consists  in  the  discovery  of  a 
number  for  the  second  historical  dynasty  of 
Berosus  (defective  in  the  MS.),  which  not 
only  coincides  with  the  Babylonian  date  of 
CaUisthenes,  but  which  also  makes  up  the 
cyclic  aggregate  of  36,000  years  for  the 
entire  chronological  scheme  of  the  Chaldasans, 
tlus  sdieme  embracing  one  mythical  and  seven 
historical  dynasties — five  of  the  latter  being 


BX^  1861 


preserved  by  Berosus,  and  two  obtained  from 
the  Canon  of  Ptolemy  and  other  somroes.  See 
the  tabular  scheme  subjomed. 

DTiiMty.  Kinsi.  Teu*. 

Cbaldffian  ..  86  ..  34,080\ 

Median..  ..  8  ..  224l 

(ChaldflBan)..  11  ..  (258)  («^„^. 

ChaldiBan  ..  49  ..  ''468/^"*°*- 

Arabian  ..  9  ..  3451 

Aaifyrlan  ..  46  ..  626; 

^aJdSSi    ;;      6    ;;         ^^JPtolemy.ic 
36,000 
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Now  leaving  out  of  conaideration  the  first  or  Median  dynasty, 
whicli  probably  represents  the  sovereignty  of  a  Scythic  race  from 
the  Eastward,  who  ruled  in  Babylonia  before  the  Hamites,'  we  have 
here  a  fixed  date  of  b.o.  2234  for  the  commencement  of  that  great 
Chaldean  empire,  which  was  the  first  paramount  power  in  Western 
Asia.  And  this,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  the  same  date  as  that 
obtained  by  Callisthenes  from  the  Chaldseans  at  Babylon  for  the 
commencement  of  their  stellar  observations,  which  would  naturally 
be  coeval  with  the  empire ;  and  the  same  also  which  was  computed 
for  their  commencement  by  Pliny,  adapting  the  numbers  of  Berosus 
to  the  conventional  chronology  of  the  Greeks.  It  is  likewise,  pro- 
bably, the  same  which  was  indicated  by  Philo-Byblius,  when  he 
assigned  to  Babylon  an  antiquity  of  1 002  years  before  Semiramis, 
who  was  contemporary  with  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  which  furnished 
Ctesias  with  his  authority  for  carrying  up  the  institution  of  an 
Assyrian  empire  to  nearly  fifteen  centuries  above  the  first  Olympiad.* 
In  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  we  have  not  lighted  as  yet  on  any 
chronological  table  or  other  calculation,  by  which  we  might  deter- 
minately  fix  the  first  year  of  the  Chaldsean  empire,  but  as  among 
the  numerous  brick  legends  recently  discovered  there  are  several 
which  contain  notices  of  kings  who  were  certainly  anterior  to  Jsmi" 
dagon,  the  traditional  date  which  assigned  its  establishment  to  the 
twenty-third  century  b.c.  is  not  improbable. 

4.  Among  the  earliest,  if  not  actually  the  earliest,  of  the  royal 
line  of  ChaldsBa  are  two  kings,  father  and  son,  whose  names  are 
doubtfully  read  upon  their  monuments  as  Unikli  and  ityt.*  The 
former  wotdd  seem  to  have  been  the  founder  of  several  of  the  great 


'  See  the  last  Essay  in  this  volame,  *  On  *•  The  primitive  Babylonian  era,  as  obtained 
the  Ethnic  Affinities  of  the  Nations  of  from  these  various  authorities,  may  be  thus 
Western  Asia/  p.  528.  expressed  m  figures: — 

Date  of  the  visit  of  CallistheneB  to  Babylon     b.o.    331 

Antiquity  of  sUOlar  observations 1903  years. 

—(See  Simplldns  ad  Arlft  de  Ccelo,  Ub.  li.  p.  123.)  b.c.  2234 

Greek  era  of  Phoroneus  (See  Clinton's  F.  H.  vol.  i.  p.  139) b.c.  1753 

Observations  at  Babylon  before  that  time,  according  to  Berosos 480  years. 

—(See  Plln.  H.  N.  vH,  66.)  b.c.  2233 
A^e  of  Semiramis,  or  date  of  siege  of  Troy  (aooonUng  to  Hellanlcus).  b.c.  1229 
Babylon  built  before  that  time 1002  years.; 

—(See  Steph.  Bys.  ad  voe,  BafivKuv,)  B.C.  2231 

Era  of  Aripbon  at  Athens b.c.   826 

Duration  of  Assyrian  monarchy 1460  years, 

2286 
Deduct  reign  of  Belus        65  yean. 

Era  of  Ninos,  aooordlng  to  (Hesias B.C.  2231 

See  for  details  of  these  calculations  the  writer's  ferenoe,  and  aooording  to  the  ordinary  pho- 

*  Notes  on  the  Early  History  of  Babylonia,'  netic  value  of  the  cbuiicters  employed.     The 

in  the  *  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society/  voL  characters  are,  however,  in  all  probability 

XT.  p.  7  et  sqq.  ideographs.    Still  it  is  very  possible  that  the 

*  In  the  absence  of  all  assistance  from  name  of  the  first  known  king  ( Urukh)  war- 

Greek  or  Hebrew   orthography,  the    least  vivos  in  the  lines  of  Ovid : — 

possible  dependanoe  can  be  placed  on  the  **  Rexit  Achsmenias  ufbes  pater  Orchamns.  isque 

reading  of  these  two  names,  which,  indeed,  Septfmos  a  prisd  numeratar  orlgine  Beli.^ 

are  merely  given  for  the  convenience  of  re*  Metamorph.  Iv.  2i^  313. 

VOL.  I.  2  A 
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GhaldsBan  capitals;  for  tlie  basement  platforms  of  all  tlie  most 
ancient  buildings  at  Mugheir,  at  Warka^  at  Senkereh,  and  at  Niffer^  are 
composed  of  bricks  stamped  with  his  name,*  while  the  upper  stories, 
built  or  repaired  in  later  times,  exhibit  for  the  most  part  legends 
of  other  monarchs.  The  territorial  titles  assumed  by  Uru^  are 
king  of  Hur  and  Kingi  Akkad,  the  first  of  these  names  referring  to 
the  primeval  capital  whose  site  is  marked  by  the  ruins  of  Mugkeir^ 
and  the  second  being  apparently  an  ethnic  designation  peculiar  to 
the  nomade  population  of  Babylonia.'  The  gods  to  whom  Urukh 
dedicates  his  temples,  are  Belus  and  Beltis,  and  the  Sun  and  Moon.* 
The  relics  of  Ilgi  are  less  numerous  than  those  of  his  father,  but  he 
is  known  from  the  later  inscriptions  of  Nabonidus  to  have  com- 
pleted some  of  the  unfinished  buildings  at  Mugheir,  and  he  has  also 
left  memorials  of  having  built  or  repaired  two  of  the  chief  temples 
at  Warka  or  Erech. 

6.  The  only  king  who  can  have  any  claim,  from  the  position  in 
which  the  bricks  bearing  his  legends  are  found,  in  the  ruins  of 
Mugheir,  to  contest  the  palm  of  antiquity  with  Urukh  and  Jlgi  is 
one  whose  name  i^pears  to  have  been  Kudur-mabukj  and  who,  being 
further  distinguished  by  a  title  which  may  be  translated  "  Bavager 
of  the  West,"  *  has  been  compared  with  the  Chedor-laomer  of  Scrip- 
ture. It  is  difficult  to  form  a  decided  opinion  on  this  interesting 
point.  •  On  the  one  hand,  the  general  resemblance  of  Kudur-mabuk's 


^  The  legends  on  the  bricks  of  Urukh  and 
Jlgi  are  in  rude  but  verj  bold  characters, 
and  contrast  most  renuirkably,  in  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  style  of  writing  and  the  general 
archaic  type,  with  the  elaUirate  ana  often 
complicated  symbols  of  the  Inter  monarchs. 
A  most  interesting  relic  of  Urukh*s  was 
obtained  by  Sir  R.  K.  Porter  in  Babylonia, 
being  the  monarch's  own  signet  cylinder. 
The  figures  and  inscription  on  this  cylinder 
are  represented  in  *  Port»r*s  Travels,'  (vol.  ii, 
PI.  79.  0,)  and  havft  been  oiten  copied  in 
other  works,  but  it  is  not  known  what  has 
become  of  the  original  lelic.  Plate  1  of  the 
'Historical  Inscriptions'  recently  publiished 
under  the  autbority  of  th«  Trustees  of  th« 
British  Museum,  exhibits  9  di^rent  inscrip- 
tions of  Urukh,  and  in  Plate  2  there  are  4 
inscriptions  of  his  son  Z^/** 

^  Kingi  is  stated  in  tbe  bilmgual  vocabu* 
laries  to  be  equivalent  to  the  Semitic  matf 
signifying  **  a  country  "  or  "  people."  The 
proper  name,  therefore,  is  thiat  which  was 
known  to  the  Assyrians  and  other  Semitic 
nations  as  Akkad  (*13K  of  Gen.  x.  10),  but 
of  which  the  vernacular  rendering  was  pro* 
bably  Burbur  or  Berber.  The  people  were 
certainly  of  the  Turanian  race,  and  came  from 
the  Arn)enian  mountains,  the  geographical 
names  of  Arar($t  ap4  Burbur  (or  Akkad) 
being  used  indifferently  in  the  later  in- 
scriptions. 

*  The    ancient  cities  of  Babylonia    and 


Chaldiea  were  each  dedicated  to  a  particnlar 
god,  or  sometimes  to  a  god  and  goddess 
together.  Thus  Bttr  or  Mugheir  was  sacred 
to  "  the  Moon ;"  Larsa  or  Senkereh  to  "  the 
Sun ;"  Huruk  or  Warka  to  **  Anu  "  anl 
"  Beltis ;"  Niffer  to  "  Belus ;"  BahyUm  itself 
to  **  Mcrodach ;"  Bors^ppa  to  "  Nebo ;" 
Sippara  to  **  the  Sun"  and  "Anunit* 
(Apollo  and  Diana  of  the  Greeks) ;  Cvtka 
to  "  Nergal,"  &c 

'  This  epithet  is  probably  to  be  read  as 
**  apda  Martu,"  the  first  word  being  perhaps 
derived  from  a  root  corresponding  to  the 
Hebrew  *13K,  and  tbe  second  being  the 
Hamite  term  which  designated  **  tbe  West" 
Whatever  doubt,  indeed,  may  attach  to  the 
explanation  of  apda,  tbere  can  be  no  question 
about  Martu.  It  usaaUr  occors  in  the  in- 
sa-iptions  as  the  last  of  the  four  cardinal 
points,  and  is  translated  in  the  vocabularies 
by  the  Semitic  term  akharru  (compare  TinjC, 
«* behind"  or  "the  West").  It  wm  also 
applied  by  the  primitive  Hamite  Chaldaeans 
to  Phoenicia,  from  the  geographical  position 
of  that  country  in  regard  to  Babylonia,  and 
has  been  preserved  in  the  Greek  forms  of 
BpoBv  and  MdpaBos.  Under  the  Semitic 
empire  of  Assyria  the  old  name  of  Martu 
was  still  sometimes  used  for  Phoenicia,  but 
the  title  was  more  usually  translated  into  its 
synonym  of  Akharru, — See  tbe  Assyrian 
Inscriptions,  passim. 
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legends  to  those  of  ilie  ordinary  Chaldsean  monarchs  is  tmqiieB- 
lionable;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  remarkable  that  there  are  pecu- 
liarities in  the  forms  of  the  letters,  and  even  in  the  elements  com- 
posing the  names  upon  his  bricks,  which  favour  his  connexion  with 
JSlam.^  As,  however,  one  type  alone  of  his  legends  has  been  dis- 
covered, it  is  impossible  to  pronounce  at  present  on  the  identifica- 
tion in  question.*  A  son  of  Evdur-mahuksy  whose  name  may  be 
provisionally  read  as  Arid-Sin^  or  **  the  Servant  of  Sin,*'  seems  to 
have  been  placed  in  the  government  of  Senkereh  whilst  his  father 
reigned  at  Hur.  On  Kudur-mabuk's  death,  however,  he  ruled 
over  both  cities,  and  further  styles  himself  king  of  the  people  of 
Akkad.» 

6.  In  succession  to  Kudur-mabuh  and  his  son,  but  probably  after  a 
considerable  interval  of  time,  we  must  place  Jsmi-dagon,  whose 
approximate  age  is  ascertained  from  the  inscriptions  of  Assyria  to 


*  An  element,  khak,  ocoirs  in  the  name  of 
SnUi-shil-khak,  Kvdur-mabuk*^  &ther,  which 
»  otherwise  unknown  in  the  Babylonian  no- 
mendatnre,  but  which  appears  in  anotho' 
royal  name  (^Tirkhak)  found  on  the  briclos  of 
Susa.  This  latter  name  has  a  singular  re- 
wmblanoe  to  that  of  the  Ethiopian  king, 
Tirhakah,  mentioned  in  Scripture  (2  Kings 
xix.  9);  but  the  recent  discovery  of  the 
cuneiform  orthography  of  the  Ethiopian  name 
shows  that  there  is  no  etymological  con- 
nexion between  them.  It  may  be  further 
noticed  that  this  title  oi  KluiH,  common  to 
the  Susian  and  Babylonian  kings,  is  not  im- 
probably the  same  term,  tx  or  ix,  which 
Joeephus  states  on  the  authority  of  Manetho 
to  signify  "a  king"  in  the  sacred  language 
of  ijypt  (contra  Apionem,  lib.  i.).  It  can 
hardly  be  doubted  also  that  the  Xciyov  or 
Kliakan  of  the  Turkish  nations  is  derived 
from  the  same  root 

^  The  second  element  in  the  name  "  Chedor- 
laomer  **  is  of  course  distinct  from  that  in 
**  Kudur-mabuk."  Its  substitution  may  be 
thus  aocounted  for.  In  the  names  of  Baby- 
lonian kings  the  latter  portion  is  often 
dropped.  Thus  Vul-lush  becomes  Phul  or 
Pul ;  Merodach-hal-odan  becomes  Mardo- 
cempady  &c  Ktidur-mabuk  might  therefore 
become  known  as  Kudur  simply.  The 
epithet  **el  Ahmar,"  which  means  "the 
Ked,"  may  afterwards  have  been  added  to  the 
name,  and  may  have  been  corrupted  into 
LaomeTf  which,  as  the  orthography  now 
stands,  has  no  apparent  meaning.  Kedar-el- 
Ahmar,  or  "Kedar  the  Red,'*  is  in  feet  a 
femous  hero  in  Arabian  tradition,  and  his 
history  bears  no  inconsiderable  re^mblanoe 
to  the  Scripture  narrative  of  Chedor-laomer. 

[The  progress  of  cuneiform  discovery  has 
not  been  favourable  to  this  proposed  identifi- 
cation of  Chedor-laomer  with  Kudur-mabihk, 


though  it  has  increased  the  probability  that 
the  two  kings  were  of  cognate  races  and 
nearly  contemporaneous.  Lagainer  is  now 
ascertained  from  the  inscriptions  of  Asshuv' 
hani'pal  to  be  the  name  of  one  of  the  chief 
national  divinities  of  Susiana,  ami  the  title 
Chedor-laomer  (or  Kudur' Lagamer,  compare 
the  XohoX-Xoyofiop  of  the  LXX,  the  Hebrew 
y  standing  for  g  as  well  as  for  a  guttural 
vowel)  is  thus  shown  to  signify  "  the  mi- 
nister "  or  "  servant  of  Lagamer,**  precisely 
as  another  Royal  Susian  name  Kxtdur-Na' 
khnnta  signiBes  "  the  servant  of  Nakhunta,** 
Kvdur  is  a  word  probably  of  Susian  origin, 
signifying  "  servitude  "  or  the  "  tax  *'  which 
was  paid  in  token  of  servitude,  and  prefixed 
to  the  name  of  a  God  it  may  usually  be 
rendered  by  "  servant."'  The  Babylonian 
equivalent  was  Sadu^  which  is  thus  often 
used  in  writing  the  name  of  Nabokodrossor 
{Nabu'kudurri'Uzur  or  "  Nebo  is  the  protector 
of  (his)  sei-vants "),  and  that  we  find  the 
ortliography  oS  Kudur  instead  o(  Sadu  in  the 
name  of  this  early  Babylonian  king,  would 
thus  seem  to  be  a  proof  of  an  immediate 
connexion  with  Susiana.  The  signification  of 
Mabuk  is  unknown,  but  it  certainly  is  not  the 
name  of  a  God,  as  the  word  is  written  without 
tlie  divine  determinative  sign.  It  may  be 
added  that  neither  Sinti-shil-khak  nor  Kudur- 
mabuh  take  the  title  of  **  king,"  though  the 
latter  must  apparently  have  reigned  in  the 
lower  country  from  the  temples  which  he 
built  in  the  city  of  Hury  and  also  from  his 
son  being  named  *'  king  of  Larsa.** — H.  C« 
R.  1861.] 

'  Arid'Sm  is  mentioned  as  "king  of 
Larsa  "  on  the  bricks  of  Kudur-onabuk,  See 
Hist.  Ins.  Plate  2,  No.  II.,  Is.  14  and  15, 
and  a  long  independent  inscription  of  tlie 
same  king  is  given  in  Plate  5,  No.  XVI. 
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be  B.C.  1861/  In  the  titles  of  this  king,  although  Babylon  is  still 
unnoticjed,  there  is  mention  of  the  neighbouring  city  of  N^frr,* 
showing  that,  while  during  the  earlier  period,  the  seats  of  Chaldaean 
empire  were  exclusively  confined  to  the  southern  portion  of  the 
province,  in  his  age  at  least  the  cities  of  Babylonia  proper  had 
risen  to  metropolitan  consequence.  Indeed,  from  the  memorial 
which  has  been  preserved  of  the  foundation  of  a  temple  at  Asshur  or 
KUeh  Shergat  by  Shamas-  Vul,  a  son  of  Ismi-dagon^  it  seems  probable 
that  the  latter  king  extended  his  power  very  considerably  to  the 
northward,  and  was  in  fact  the  first  Chaldasan  monarch  who  esta- 
blished a  subordinate  government  in  Assyria. 

7.  The  names  of  the  son  and  grandson  of  Ismi-dagon  are  also  found 
among  the  Chaldaean  ruins.  The  son,  whose  name  is  very  doubt- 
fully read  as  Ihil-anu-dunia,  does  not  take  the  title  of  **  king,"  but 
merely  styles  himself  *'  governor  of  Hur."  He  is  remarkable  in 
Babylonian  history  as  the  builder  of  the  great  public  cemeteries, 
which  now  foim  the  most  conspicuous  object  among  the  ruins  of 
Mugheir.  The  grandson  appears  to  have  been  called  Gut^guna^  but 
no  particulars  are  known  of  him,  and  the  name  itself  ia  uncertain.* 

8.  The  relative  position  of  the  later  kings  in  the  series,  it  is 
impossible  absolutely  to  determine.  A  supposed  clue  to  their  com- 
parative antiquity  has  failed,^  and  only  grounds  of  the  very  slightest 
nature  remain  upon  which  to  base  even  a  conjecture  on  the  subject 
As,  however,  the  names  must  be  presented  according  to  some 
arrangement,  they  will  still  be  given  m  that  which  i^  thought  upon 
the  whole  to  be  the  most  probable  order  of  succession. 

^aram'sijiy*  and  his  fiither,  whose  name  is  unfortunately  lost  in 


'  ^  la  the  HUt.  Ins.  a  king  whoee  name  u 
nnfrequent,  but  whom  we  may  provuionally 
call  Ntir-phU  is  placed  before  Ismi-dagon.  S©e 
Hist.  Ins.  Plate  2,  No.  IV.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment, however,  has  in  reality  very  little  to 
support  it. 

^  This  city  had  originally  the  same  name 
as  the  god  Belus,  and  is  perhaps  the  BiX$ri 
of  Ptolemy.  Thete  are  grounds  for  believing 
that  it  was  the  first  northern  capital,  and 
that  the  Greek  traditions  of  the  foundation 
of  a  great  dty  on  the  Euphrates  by  Belus 
may  refer  to  this  place  rather  than  to  Baby- 
lon. The  later  Semites  gave  to  the  dty  the 
name  of  Nipur^  which,  under  the  corrupted 
form  of  Niffer,  the  ruins  retain  to  the 
present  day.  The  old  name  of  Belus,  how- 
ever, probably  long  survived  the  period  of 
Semitic  supremacy ;  and  it  may  therefore  be 
conjectured  that  the  Belidian  gates  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's dty  (Herod,  iii.  155-8),  were 
so  named,  because  through  them  passed  the 
road  from  Babylon  to  the  dty  of  Belus. 

«  See  Hist.  Ins.,  Plate  2,  No.  VI.,  1  and  2. 
In  the  arrangement  of  the^e  inscriptions  it 
k  doubted  whether  Ibil-ana-^iuma  be  an 
independent  name  at  all,  or  whether  it  is  not 
rather  a  men  epithet  of  Ounyuna  or  Gw' 
gunc^     Qunguna  in  £»ct  is  given  in  the 


general  series  as  the  son  rather  than  the 
grandson  of  Ismi-d  igcn.  On  further  con- 
sideration, however,  and  especially  in  re- 
ference to  Plate  2,  No.  VI.,  2,  where  there 
is  absolutely  no  other  group  but  that  which 
is  doubtfully  read  as  fbii-anurd'una,  to  re- 
present the  name  of  the  son  of  IsnU-dagon, 
the  triple  distinction  appears  preferable.  At 
the  same  time  the  relationship  of  Ibil-arM" 
dfuna  to  Oiutquna  remains  obscure,  as  the 
sign  which  indicates  filiation  is  wanting. 

^  It  was  at  one  time  thought  that  as  the 
Babylonian  legends  contain  two  modes  of 
writing  the  name  of  the  Moon-god— Kine 
more  archaic  and  proper  to  Babylonia,  the 
other  identical  with  one  of  the  modes  current 
in  Assyria  to  a  recent  date — ^the  more  archaic 
mode  might  be  assumed  wUversaUy  as  a 
mark  of  superior  antiquity.  But  this  view 
is  disproved  by  an  inscriptioa  of  NabooidiiB 
at  Mugheir,  where  the  priority  of  Naram' 
sin — in  whose  name,  on  the  alabaster  vase, 
the  Moon-god  {Sin)  is  written  with  the 
Assyrian  group — to  Durri-gakuUf  in  whose 
legends  the  more  archaic  form  oocon,  is 
dJmrly  established. 

*  The  student  must  be  warned  against 
trusting  implidtly  to  these  readings.  In 
many    cases    whcsB   variant    orthognphiK 
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the  only  inscription  wliich  speaks  of  him,  were  perhaps  not  much 
later  than  the  time  of  Ismi-dagon  and  his  descendantfi.  Naram-siny 
though  he  only  takes  the  general  title  of  king  of  Kiprat^  certainly 
reigned  in  Babylon,  since  not  only  has  an  alabaster  vase,  inscribed 
-wiSi  his  name,  been  discovered  in  the  mins  of  that  city,  but  a  notice 
has  been  elsewhere  preserved  of  his  erection  of  a  temple  in  the 
neighbouring  city  of  Sippara.* 

From  the  archaic  form  of  the  character  employed,  a  king  of  the 
name  of  Sinrshada,  whose  bricks  are  found  in  the  great  ruin  termed 
Bowarieh*  at  Warlta^  must  be  placed  high  in  the  list  of  kings,  perhaps 
even  before  Naram-sin,  In  his  time,  and  in  that  of  his  fether,  whose 
name  cannot  be  phonetically  rendered,  Warka  •  seems  to  have  been 
the  capital  of  the  empire,  no  other  geographical  title  being  found  in 
some  of  the  royal  legends  of  the  period. 

9.  Two  other  monarchs  must  be  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
the  Sin  series — i?wi-stn,  of  whom  a  very  fine  inscription  has  been 
found  on  a  small,  black  tablet  in  the  lesser  temple  at  Mugheir,  and 
Zur-sin,  whose  bricks  are  also  found  at  Mugheir*  but  who  is  better 


ooctur  (as  in  the  first  element  of  this  Tery 
came,  Narctmrsin)^  the  pronunciation  can  be 
ascertained  positivel j ;  but  it  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  impossible  to  determine  at  present  if 
the  Hamite  Chaldees  used  the  same  names 
for  the  gods  as  their  Semitic  sucoeasors,  and 
the  reading,  therefore,  of  all  the  royal  names 
in  which  tiie  title  of  the  Moon-god  occurs 
is  subject  to  doubt.  Judging  from  analogy, 
as  the  Chaldees  usually  employed  a  spedal 
group  to  represent  the  Moon-god,  it  might 
be  inferred  that  they  had  also  a  spedal  name 
for  }}»  deity  in  question,  distinct  from  the 
Assyrian  ^m,  which  forms  the  first  element 
in  the  name  of  Sennacherib;  and,  in  that 
case,  ih»  nomenclature  here  employed  would 
be  throughout  erroneous.  Pending,  however, 
the  discovery  of  some  evidence  to  diow  what 
this  special  name  for  the  Moon-god  may 
have  been,  it  would  be  a  mere  waste  of  time 
to  suggest  other  readings  for  the  titles  of  the 
Chaldffian  monarchs. 

•  Kiprat  or  Kiprat-arhat  is  a  name  which 
seems  to  be  applied  in  a  general  way  to  the 
great  Mesopotamian  valley.  It  may  be 
suspected  to  mean  **  the  four  races  '*  or 
"  tongues,"  and  in  refer  to  some  very  early 
ethnic  classification. 

*  For  iha  legend  of  Naram-sin  on  the 
Alabaster  vase,  eee  Hist  Ins.,  No.  VII.,  and 
for  the  notice  of  his  work  at  Sippara,  see  the 
Ins.  of  Nabonidus,  Hist  Ins.,  Plate  69,  ool.  2, 
line  30.  From  a  comparison  of  this  last 
passage  with  coL  3  of  the  same  inscription  it 
seems  highly  probable  that  the  name  of  the 
fiither  of  Naram'sin  was  Saga-^tiyaa  (see 
col.  3,  lines  20  and  41)  for  the  temple  of 
Uhnaa  in  AgcoMf  dedicated  to  the  goddess  of 
Agana  of  the  one  passage,  is  evi£nt]y  the 
ffaflM  as  the  temple  of  Ulmas  of  Sippara, 


dedicated  to  the  goddess  Annnit  of  the  other, 
and  the  image  of  the  goddess  in  that  temple 
which  was  originally  set  up  by  XhR  &ther  of 
Naramrsin  is  distinctly  said  to  have  borne 
the  name  on  it  of  Saga-saltiyas,  The  termi- 
nation of  these  Babylcmian  names  in  as,  or 
rather  ofo,  (compare  SagarScUtiyas^  Puma' 
puriyaSf  Kara-daniyas)  is  identical  with  the 
Armenian  termination  in  Astevats  for  God, 
Ashkcnaz,  &c,  thus  adding  another  link  to 
the  chain  of  connexion  between  ancient  Baby- 
lonia and  ancient  Armenia. 

'  The  Bowarieh  moimd,  which  is  the 
principal  ruin  at  WarkcL,  marks  the  site  of 
two  ancient  Chaldatan  temples— one  dedicated 
to  Anuy  and  the  other  to  Beltis. 

•  Warka  was  probably  the  Eredi  of 
Genesis  (x.  10),  ioA  the  *Opx6ii  of  the 
Greeks.  The  Scythic  monograms  which  re- 
presented the  name  of  Warka  probably 
merely  signified  "the  dty"  kot*  i^ox^^t 
the  same  group  being  used  for  the  names  of 
Larsa  or  Senkereh,  and  ffur  or  Mugheitf 
preceded  respectively  by  the  signs  for  the 
sun  and  moon,  as  the  guardian  deities  of 
those  cities.  In  the  bilbgual  tablets,  how- 
ever, the  phonetic  reading  of  Huruk  is  given 
as  the  Semitic  equivalent  of  the  Scythic 
monogram  for  the  dty  in  question,  and  it  is 
the  more  important  to  be  thus  able  to  dis- 
tinguish positively  between  Hw  and  Huntk^ 
as  the  early  Arabs  in  repeating  the  traditions 
regarding  the  birth  of  Abraham  confounded 
Ur  with  Warka,  and  lefi  it  doubtful  which 
of  the  two  repreeeuted  the  '6px<^  of  ^ 
Giceks  and  the  niSniM  Urifatt  of  the 
Talmud. 

4  See  Hist  Ins.,  Noe.  X.,  XH.,  and  XIX. 
In  Nos.  XII.  and  XIX.  it  is  not  quite  certain 
that   the    groups  which    are   provisioually 
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known  as  the  founder  of  the  Chaldaean  city,  whose  niins  bear  at  the 
present  day  the  title  of  Aha  Sharein.* 

10.  Passing  over  some  imperfect  names,  which  likewise  contain 
the  element  6'm,*  we  may  next  notice  a  monarch  called  DurrigdbzuJ 
relics  of  whom  are  found  in  many  different  quarters.  Some  ruins 
to  the  east  of  the  river  Hye,  near  the  point  of  its  confluence  with 
the  Euphrates,  still  bear  the  name  of  Zergvl^  and  may  therefore  be 
probably  regarded  as  marking  the  site  of  a  city  of  his  foundation. 
Another  of  his  foundations  was  the  important  town,  whose  ruins  are 
to  be  seen  near  Baghdad,  bearing  at  present  the  name  of  Akherkufy 
and  ascribed  in  the  popular  tradition  to  Nimrud.  Durri^lazu  also 
repaired  temples  both  at  MugJmr  or  Hur,  and  at  Sippara." 

11.  From  the  near  resemblance  of  the  legends  of  Purnapuriyas  to 
those  of  the  king  last  mentioned,  we  are  authorised  in  connecting 
very  closely  the  two  monarchs.  There  is  no  evidence,  however,  to 
show  whether  one  was  a  descendant  of  the  other,  or  which  of  the 
two  was  the  more  ancient.'  The  bricks  of  Pumapuriyaa  are  found  in 
the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Senkereh,^  which  in  an  inscrip- 
tion of  Nabonidus  is  said  to  have  been  repaired  by  his  orders." 

12.  The  only  other  ancient  Chalda&an  kings  whose  names  are  at 


read  as  Zur-sin  represent  the  proper  name 
of  the  king,  but  the  identification  is  given  as 
highly  probable. 

*  The  cuneiform  name  of  this  city  has 
not  yet  been  identified,  and  it  is  therefore  in 
vain  to  search  for  its  representative  in  Greek 
geography. — For  a  description  of  the  ruins 
see  *  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,' 
vol.  XV.  p.  404. 

®  The  legends  of  these  monarchs  are  given 
in  Nos.  IX.,  XL,  and  XX.  of  the  *Hist. 
Inscr.*  There  is  a  general  resemblance  in 
the  geographical  titles  of  all  the  kings  of  the 
Sin  series,  but  the  identity  is  not  so  complete 
as  to  connect  them  in  one  family  chain. 

^  The  name  of  this  king  may  reasonably 
be  compared  with  the  A4pKv\os  of  Ctesias'b 
Assyrian  list ;  not  that  the  Greek  writer  can 
be  supposed  to  have  been  direi.-tly  acquainted 
with  the  title  of  the  old  Chalda'an  monarch, 
but  that  in  framing  his  catalogue  of  the 
lower  dynasty  of  Nineveh,  he  heems  to  have 
drawn  his  names  principally  from  the  geo- 
graphical nomenclature  of  the  country,  and 
he  may  thus  have  perpetuated  the  title  of 
the  king  Dnrri-galazu  through  the  dty 
which  was  called  after  him.  At  any  rate, 
it  can  haixlly  be  accidental  that  Ctesias, 
towards  the  close  of  his  list,  should  have  at 
least  five  geographical  names,  viz.,  *kpar 
firikos,  XdXaoSt  AipKvkos,  'O^parcuos,  and 
'AKpaydmns' 

*  For  Dnrri'gaiazu*s  in%riptions  see  No. 
XIV.,  1,  2  and  3,  and  No.  XXI.  of  the 
*  Hist,  Ins.*  and  also-Plate  69,  ool.  2,  line  32. 

*  The  signet-ring  of  King  Durri'-galazu 
has  been  siikce  found  at  Baghdad,  and  a  copy 


of  the  legend  engraved  on  it  has  been  sent  to 
England,  from  which  it  appears  that  Puma- 
puriyaa  was  the  fiither  and  Zhuri-gcUcmi  the 
son.  The  lesend  is  printed  in  the  table  of 
contents  of  the  new  volume  of  *  Historical 
Inscriptions.' 

^  The  Chaldsean  name  of  Senkereh  is  pho- 
netically given  in  the  inscriptions  as  Larsa, 
which  may  be  supposed  to  be  the  true  form 

both  of  the  "JD^«  (Ellasar)  of  Genesis  (xiv.  1) 
and  of  the  Aapdxotr  of  Berosus.  The  old 
Greek  tradition  that  Teutamus  of  Aseyria, 
who  sent  Menmon  to  the  siege  of  Troy,  held 
his  court  at  Larissa  (Apollod.  II.  iv.  §  54), 
may  have  had  a  sunilar  origin.  The  Arabian 
geographers  corrupted  the  name  to  Ifarsa. 

^  There  is  a  mutilated  passage  in  the  in- 
scription of  Nabonidus  (Hist.  Ins.,  Plate  69, 
end  of  1st  and  beginning  of  2nd  column) 
which  undoubtedly  contains  chronological 
numbers,  and  which  if  it  were  complete 
might  thus  enable  us  to  fix  the  exact  date  of 
the  reign  of  Pumapuriyas.  It  seems  to 
say  that  the  image  of  the  Sun-god  which 
Pumapuriyas  set  up  in  the  famous  temple 
at  Larsa  or  Senkereh,  remained  imdisturbed 
for  700  years,  when  Kharmir  undertook  its 
restoration.  Now  Khamzir  is  of  course  the 
Xtvfipof  of  the  Canon,  who  ascended  the 
throne  of  Babylonia  in  B.C.  721,  and  if  the 
numbers,  given  in  the  fragment,  are  rightly 
applied,  Pitmappjriyas  would  be  thus  shown 
to  have  lived  in  the  15th  century  B.c.  The 
conjectural  scheme  heretofore  adopted  for 
Babylonian  chronology  has  placed  him  about 
two  centuries  eailier. 
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all  legible  on  the  monuments  liitlierto  discovered,'  are  Khammurabi 
and  Samshu-iluna.  The  former  has  left  memorials  in  many  places : 
at  Ssfikereh,  where  he  repaired  the  Temple  of  the  Sun ;  at  Khaluxidha,* 
uear  Baghdad,  where  he  erected  a  palace ;  at  Tel  Stfr,  where  many 
clay  tablets  have  been  found  dated  from  the  reigns  of  Khammurabi 
and  his  son,  and  at  Babylon  itself,  where  a  stone  tablet  is  said  to 
have  been  obtained,  on  which  are  his  name  and  titles.*  SamshurUuna 
the  son  of  Khammurabiy  is  only  known  from  the  Tel  Sifr  tablets.* 

l:i.  The  following  table  exhibits  these  kings  in  their  proposed 
order  of  succession,  with  the  approximate  dates  of  their  respective 
reigns : — 

B.C. 

1.  Urukh 

2.  Ilgi  (his  son)         

3.  Sinti-ehil-khak      ) 

4.  Kudm^-mabuk  (his  son)      >  ab.  1976. 

5.  Arid-sin  (his  son)        j 

6.  Ismi-dagon 1861. 

7.  Ibil-anu-duma  (his  son)      )     .     ioaa 

8.  Gui^una(hi8son)        ..      |  ab.  1800. 

9.  Naram-sin     ab.  1750. 

10.  Sin-shada       ab.  1700. 

11.  Rim-ain ..  .  ab.  1650. 

12.  Zur-sin ab.  1625. 

13.  Pama-puriyas       ab.  1600. 

14.  Durri-galazu  (his  son) ab.  1575. 

15.  Khammurabi        ..      ..      \  ^y^   ^crA 

16.  Samshu-iluna        /  ^^'  ^^''^' 

In  the  foregoing  sketch,  sixteen  kings  have  been  enumerated, 
whose  names  have  been  read  with  greater  or  less  certainty.  The 
monuments  present  perhaps  ten  other  names,  the  orthography  of 
which  is  too  imperfect,  or  too  difficult  to  admit  of  their  being 
phonetically  rendered  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge.  To 
this  fragmentary  list  then  of  twenty-six  monarchs,   our  present 


•  Several  other  names,  however,  more  or  *  Khalwadha  was  traditioiiallj  the  dty  of 

leas  imperfect,  wiU  be  found  in  the  series  of  Hermes  (Abul-Faraj.  Hist.  Dyn.  p.  7),  and 

Chaldsan  kings,  given  in  the  recently  pub-  was  supposed  to  have  originated  the  name  of 

lished  *  Historical  Inscriptions.'    No.  XYlII.  Chaldscan  (Msssoudi  in  Not.  des  Man.  torn, 

commemorates  a  king  whose  name  begins  with  viii.  p.  158).    It  was  also  believed  to  be  the 

Libit,  and  who  must  have  belonged  to  the  spot  where  the  ark  of  the  covenant  was 

&mil7  of  Ismi-dagon,  as  they  are  both  styled  buried  during  the  captivity  of  the  Jews  at 

"  kmg  of  Nisinkina,**  a  geographical  title  Babylon  (Tacut  in  voc,). 

otherwise  unknown.  In  No.  XXIII.,  1  and  2,  *  This  tablet,  which  has  been  lying  for 

it  is  doubtful  whether  we  have  the  name  of  many  years  almost  xmnoticed  in  the  British 

a  king  or  merely  of  a  governor,  as  the  title  Museum,  is  believed  to  have  been  brought 

employed  is  merely  that  of  Patetsi,  which  from  Babylon,  but  no  authentic  account  of 

does    not    usually    indicate    royalty.     The  the  drcumstanoes  of  its  discovery  has  been 

groups  also  which  appear  to  represent  the  preserved.     For  the  legends  of  Khammurabi 

proper  name  in  this  legend,  are  used  in  con-  see  Hist.  Ins.,  No.  XV.,  1,  2,  and  3.    A 

junction  with  the  name  of  the  God  ^iim  as  a  mntilated  inscription  of  Khammvrabi  was 

mere  honorary  titk  by  king  Khammurabi,  also  found  by  Mons.  Fresnd  on  a  tablet  from 

Hist  Ins.,  No.  XV.,  ool.  1,  line  7.    There  is  Babylon,  whidi  is  now  in  the  collection  at 

still  another  ancient  Babylonian  king  named  the  Louvre. 

2W6tr,  who  is  mentioned  in  ths  Annals  of  *  The  Tel  Sifr  tablets  have  not  yet  been 

Sardanapalus,  Plats  22,  line  84,  but  no  hi-  published,  nor  is  the  evidence  which  they 

dependent  memorials  of  this  monarch  have  contain  of  .the  relationship  of  Shamsu^una 

been  yet  discovered,  and  it  is  useless  there-  to  Khammurabi  altogether  satisfactory, 
fore  to  spscnlate  on  bis  probabla  date. 
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information  is  confined,  although,  as  the  interval  to  be  filled  np  is 
something  more  than  seven  centuries  (exclnsive  of  the  doubtful 
Arabian  dynasty),  we  can  scarcely  allow  fewer  than  forty  reigns  for 
the  entire  period/ 

14.  In  the  fragment  of  Berosus,  which  relates  to  this  period  of 
Babylonian  history,  it  must  be  remembered  that  two  separate  dynas- 
ties are  noticed;  the  first,  which  is  nameless,  comprising  eleven 
kings,  and  the  second,  which  is  called  Chaldeean,  comprising  forty- 
nine.  As,  however,  not  a  single  one  of  the  royal  names  given  by 
Berosus  in  either  dynasty  has  been  preserved,"  it  is  impossible  to 
say,  whether  he  intended  the  separation  of  the  two  dynasties  to 
mark  an  ethnic  difference  between  them,  or  merely  to  indicate  a 
transfer  of  power  from  one  Hamitc  family  to  another,  such  as  cer- 
tainly took  place,  in  regard  to  the  Semites,  at  a  later  date,  when 
the  seat  of  empire  was  transferred  from  Nineveh  to  Babylon.  As 
far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  the  inscriptions,  the  latter  is  the 
proper  explanation.  All  the  kings,  whose  monuments  are  found  in 
ancient  Cnaldsda,  used  the  same  language,  and  the  same  form  of 
writing ;  they  professed  the  same  religion,  inhabited  the  same  cities, 
and  followed  the  same  traditions ;  temples  built  in  the  earliest  times 
received  the  veneration  of  successive  generations,  and  were  repaired 
and  adorned  by  a  long  series  of  monarchs  even  down  to  the  time  of 
the  Semitic  Nabonidus.*  With  this  evidence  of  the  close  connexion 
between  the  earlier  and  later  kings,  we  are  obliged  either  to  refer 
the  whole  series  exclusively  to  the  great  Chaldsean  dynasty  of 
Berosus,  the  third  in  his  historical  list,  commencing  B.C.  1976,  in 
which  case  it  is  difficult  to  find  room  for  the  predecessors  of  ismt- 
dagon,  whose  date  is  little  more  than  a  century  later  (b.c.  1861) ;  or 
else  to  suppose,  which  is  far  more  probable,  that  the  two  dynasties 
of  Berosus  following  upon  the  (so  called)  Medes,  both  belonged  to 
the  Hamite  family,  and  were  equally  entitled  to  the  geographical 
epithet  of  Chaldaean  from  the  position  of  their  chief  cities  in  the 
plains  of  Southern  Chaldasa. 

15.  If  it  were  now  required  to  construct  an  ethnological  scheme 
which  should  be  applicable  to  ancient  Babylonian  history,  and 
should  reconcile  the  monuments  with  Greek  and  Hebrew  auUiority, 
the  following  would  be  the  most  plausible  arrangement. 

About  the  year  B.C.  2234  the  Cushite  inhabitants  of  Southern 
Babylonia,  who  were  of  a  cognate  race  with  the  primitive  colonists 

7  If  the  numbers  whidi  have  come  down  c.  4),  undoubtedly  from  that  author.    But 

to  us  in  the  Armenian  Eusebius  as  thoee  of  they  belong  to  the  mythic  dynasty  of  Uie 

Berosus  are  to  be  trusted,  we  must  believe  86  kings  and  34,080  years,  and  their  cunei- 

that    he    assigned    to    the  period  between  form  representatives  therefore  must  rather 

B.O.  2234  and  B.C.  1518  no  rewer  than  sixty  be  sought  in  the  Pantheon, 

kings.     As,  however,  this  would  allow  not  '  A  passage  on  the  Cylinder  of  Nabonidus 

quite  twelve  years  on  an  average  to  each  discovered  at  Mngheir  seems  to  signify  that 

king's  reign,  the  historical  correctness  of  the  he  found  *<  in  the  annals  of  Urukh  and  ligi" 

assigned  number  may  be  questioned.  a  notice  of  the  original  building  of  the  temple 

*  The  seven  names  of  Chaldaian  kings,  of  the  Moon-god  at  that  plaoe,  which  he 

which  Synoellus  (p.  169)  gives  from  Afiri-  himself  repaired  and  beautified.    According 

canus,  come  probably  fix)m  Berosus,  for  two  to  the  chronological  scheme  here  followed, 

of  them,  EvechiuB  and  Chomasbelus,  were  the  building  of  this  temple  must  have  taken 

given  by  Polyhistor  (Euseb.  Chron.  port  I.  pUu»  at  least  1500  yean  previously. 
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both  of  Arabia  and  of  the  African  Ethiopia,  may  be  supposed  to 
have  first  risen  into  importance.'  Delivered  from  the  yoke  of  the 
Zoroastrian  Medes,  who  were  of  a  strictly  Turanian  or  at  any  rate 
of  a  mixed  Scytho-Arian  race,  they  raised  a  native  dynasty  to  the 
throne,  instituting  an  empire  of  which  the  capitals  were  at  Mugheir, 
at  Warka,  at  Senkereh,  and  at  Niflfer,  and  introducing  the  worship 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  in  contradistinction  to  the  elemental  worship 
of  the  Magian  Medes.  In  connexion  with  this  planetary  adoration, 
whereof  we  see  the  earliest  traces  in  the  temples  of  the  Moon  at 
Mugheir,  of  the  Sun  at  Senkereh,  and  of  Belus  and  Beltis  (or  Jupiter 
and  Venus)  at  Niffer  and  Warka,  the  movementa  of  the  stars  would 
be  naturally  observed  and  registered,  astronomical  tables  would  be 
formed,  and  a  chronological  system  founded  thereupon,  such  as  wa 
.find  to  have  continued  uninterrupted  to  the  days  of  Callisthenes 
and  Berosus. 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  letters,  which  Pliny  connects  with 


'  Without  pretending  to  trace  up  these 
early  Babylonians  to  their  original  ethnic 
aonroe,  there  are  reasons  of  some  weight  for 
supposing  them  to  have  passed  from  Ethiopia 
to  tiie  vaUey  of  the  Euphrates  shortly  before 
the  opening  of  the  historic  period : — 

i.  The  system  of  writing  which  they 
brought  with  them  has  the  closest  affinity 
with  that  of  Egypt — ^in  many  cases,  indeed, 
there  is  an  absolute  identity  between  the  two 
alphabets.  Thus  the  Eg3rptians  formed  a  rude 

parallelogram  for  a  house  L  J»  ai^d  called 

it  €;  while  the  Hamite  Babylonians  used 

almost  the  same  form,  |        |,  and  gave  the 

character  the  same  phonetic  power  (in  later 
times  the  Semites  introduced  the  pynonym  of 
hit,  D3,  and  a  third  equivalent,  maiy  as 
in  modem  Lek,  was  brou^t  in  from  an 
Arian  source) ;  and  numerous  other  examples 
of  this  sort  are  to  be  found. 

ii.  In  the  Biblical  genealogies,  Cnsh  and 
Mizraim  are  brothers,  while  from  the  former 
sprang  Nimrod,  the  eponym  of  the  Chaldcran 
race ;  the  names  indeed  of  the  other  sons  of 
Gush  seem  to  mark  the  line  of  colonization 
along  the  southern  and  eastern  shores  of  the 
Arabian  peninsula,  from  the  Bed  Sea  to  the 
tnouth  of  the  Euphrates. 

iii.  In  regard  to  the  language  of  the  pri- 
mitive Babylonians,  although  in  its  gram- 
matical structure  it  resembles  dialects  of  the 
Turanian  fiunily,  the  vocabulary  is  rather 
Cushite  or  Ethiopian,  belonging  in  fact  to 
that  stock  of  tongues  which  in  the  sequel 
were  eveiywhera  more  or  less  mixed  up  with 
the  Semitic  languages,  but  of  which  we  have 
probably  the  purest  modem  specimens  in  the 
Makra  of  Sonthem  Arabia  and  the  Qalla  of 
-Abydsinia. 

iv.  All  the  traditioDi  of  Babylonia  and 


Assyria  point  to  a  connexion  in  very  early 
times  between  Ethiopia,  Southern  Arabia, 
and  the  cities  on  the  Lower  Euphrates.  In 
the  geographical  lists  the  names  of  Mirukh 
and  Makkan  (or  Ncp<^  and  VLoKivriS  are 
thus  sometimes  ooi\joined  with  those  0/  Hnr 
and  Akkad.  The  building  of  Hur,  again,  is 
the  earliest  historical  event  of  which  the 
Babylonians  seem  to  have  had  any  cognizance, 
but  the  inscriptions  seem  to  refer  to  a  tradi- 
tion of  the  primaeval  leader  by  whom  the 
Cushites  were  first  settled  on  the  Euphrates, 
and  one  of  the  names  of  this  leader  is  con- 
nected with  Ethiopia  in  a  way  that  can  hardly 
be  accidental.  A^s  we  observe  in  &ct  with 
the  Assyrians  that  theu:  founder  Asshur  not 
only  furnished  a  name  to  thdr  country,  but 
was  worBhipped  by  them  as  the  chief  god  of 
their  Pkntheon,  so  we  are  led  to  expect  that 
the  deified  hero  who  was  revered  by  the 
Babylonians  under  the  names  of  Nergal  and 
Nimrud,  and  was  recognized  both  as  the 
God  of  Hunting  and  the  God  of  War,  should 
also  have  the  same  name  as  the  country 
to  which  he  belonged.  The  real  Cushite 
name,  then,  of  this  deity,  still  applied  by 
the  Arabs  to  the  planet  Mars,  with  which 
the  God  of  War  has  been  always  identified, 
is  Mirikh ;  and  this  is  the  exact  vernacular 
title  in  the  inscriptions  of  the  country  of 
Ethiopia,  corrupted  by  the  Greeks  into 
Mcp^. 

And,  V.  In  further  proof  of  the  connexion 
between  Ethiopia  and  Chaldnea,  we  must  re- 
member the  Greek  traditions  both  of  Cepheus 
and  Memnon,  which  sometimes  applied  to 
Africa,  and  sometimes  to  the  countries  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Euphrates ;  and  we  must  also 
consider  the  geographical  names  of  Cush  and 
Phut,  which,  although  of  African  origin,  are 
applied  to  races  bordering  on  Gialdi^  both 
in  the  Bible  and  in  the  inscriptions  of  I>uiaa, 
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these  primaBval  Babylonian  observations,  so  great  is  the  analogy 
between  the  first  principles  of  the  science,  as  it  appears  to  have 
been  pursued  in  Chaldaea  and  as  we  can  actually  trace  its  progress 
in  Egypt,  that  we  can  hardly  hesitate  to  assign  the  original  inven- 
tion to  a  period  before  the  Hamite  race  had  broken  up  and  divided. 
A  system  of  picture-writing,  which  aimed  at  the  communication  of 
ideas  through  the  rude  representation  of  natural  objects,  belonged, 
as  it  would  seem,  not  only  to  the  tribes  who  descended  the  Siile 
from  Ethiopia,  but  to  those  also  who,  perhaps,  diverging  from  the 
same  focus,  passed  eastward  to  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates.  In  the 
further  development,  too,  of  the  system  which  the  progress  of 
society  called  forth,  a  very  similar  gradation  may  be  presumed  to 
have  been  followed  by  the  two  divisions  of  the  Hamite  race,  the 
original  pictures  being  reduced  in  process  of  time  to  characters  for 
the  convenience  of  sculpture,  and  these  characters  being  assigned 
phonetic  values  which  corresponded  with  the  names  of  the  objects 
represented.  On  the  Egyptian  monuments  we  thus  sometimes  find 
the  hieroglyphs  and  the  equivalent  hieratic  characters  side  by  side 
in  the  same  inscription  ;  and  although  in  Chaldsaa  the  preliminary 
stage  has  been  almost  lost,  the  primitive  pictures  being  already 
de^:uded  to  letters  in  the  earliest  materials  that  remain  to  us,  still 
there  is  fortunately  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  the  process  of 
alphabetical  formation  was  nearly  similar  to  that  which  prevailed 
in  Egypt.* 

16.  In  one  particular  it  is  true  there  is  a  marked  difference  in  the 
respective  employment  of  hieroglyphic  and  cuneiform  characters. 
In  the  former  alphabet  each  character  has  but  one  single  value, 
while  in  the  latter  the  vaiiety  of  sounds  which  the  same  letter  may 
be  used  to  express  is  quite  perplexing;  but  this  discrepancy  of 
alphabetic  employment  does  not  argue  a  diversity  of  origin  for  the 
system  of  writing ;  it  merely  indicates  a  difference  of  ethnological 
classification  in  the  nations  among  whom  the  science  of  writing 
was  developed.  As  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile  were 
essentially  one  nation,  and  used  the  same  vocabulary,  the  objects 
which  the  hieroglyphs  represented  were  each  known  to  the  people 
of  the  country  by  one  single  name,  and  each  hieroglyph  had  thus 
one  single  phonetic  value  ;  but  in  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  the 
Hamite  nation  seems  to  have  been  broken  up  into  a  multitude  of 
distinct  tribes,  who  spoke  languages  identical  or  nearly  identical  in 
organization  and  grammatical  structure,  but  varying  to  a  very  great 
extent  in  vocabulary,  and  the  consequence  of  this  was,  that  as  there 
was  but  one  picture-alphabet  common  to  the  whole  aggregate  of 
tribes,  each  character  had  necessarily  as  many  phonetic  values  as 
there  were  distinct  names  for  the  object  which  it  represented  among 
the  different  sections  of  the  nation.' 


3  On  a  fragment  of  a  tablet  recently  dis-  arising  from  an  analysis  of  ihe  Hamite  Cunei- 

oovered  at  Nineveh,  and  now  deposited   in  form  alphabet  is  the  evidence  of  an  Arian 

the  British  Moseam,  we  find  several  of  the  element  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  verj  earliest 

primitive    forms  of  natural   objects,    from  period,  thus  sh^^wing  either  that    in   that 

whidi  the  Cimeiform  characters  were  sub-  remote  age  there  must  hare  been  an  Arum 

sequently  elaborated.  race  dwelling  on  the  Euphrates  among  the 

*  One    of   the  most  remarkable   results  Hamite  tribes,  or  that  (as  I  mjself  think 
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17.  To  the  dynasty  which  immediately  succeeded  the  Medes  of 
Berosns,  and  which  is  represented  probably  in  the  Bible  by  the  race 
of  Nimrod,  the  son  of  Gush  and  grandson  of  Ham,  the  two  earliest 
of  the  monumental  kings,  UruTd^  and  llgU  may  be  perhaps  assigned. 
These  kings  at  any  rate  were  the  founders,  as  it  would  seem,  of 
those  cities  which  in  Genesis  are  said  to  have  formed  the  kingdom 
of  Nimrod.  According  to  Berosus  the  chronological  limits  of  the 
dynasty  are  from  b.c.  2234  to  1976,  and  the  dates  obtained  from  the 
insci-iptions  are  in  agreement  with  this  calculation.  At  the  latter 
date  there  may  be  presumed  to  have  been  a  break  in  the  line,  the 
royal  family  being  dispossessed  by  the  Chaldceans  who  seem  to  have 
emigrated  from  Susiana  to  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  There  is 
no  doubt  considerable  difficulty  in  reconciling  all  the  evidence, 
historical  and  ethnological,  which  relates  to  this  period.  Berosus, 
for  instance,  terms  the  paramount  dynasty  which  began  to  reign  in 
B.C.  1976  *'  Chaldsean,"  while  the  local  kings,  who,  according  to  the 
received  chi-onology,  would  fidl  within  the  period  of  the  dynasty  in 
question,  are  stated  in  Scripture  to  have  been  subordinate  to  £lam, 
this  nation  moreover  being  placed  in  the  genealogy  of  the  sons  of 
Noah,  with  Asshur  and  Aram  among  the  children  of  Shem,  while 
the  inscriptions  of  Susa  are  to  all  appearance  Hamite,*  like  the  early 
inscriptions  of  Chaldsea.  There  was  not  perhaps  in  the  very 
earliest  ages  that  essential  linguistic  difference  between  Hamite 
and  Semitic  nations  which  would  enable  an  inquirer  at  the  present 
day,  from  a  mere  examination  of  their  monumental  records,  to 
determine  positively  to  which  family  certain  races  respectively 
belonged.    Although,  for  example,  the  Hamite  language  of  Babylon, 


more  probable)  the  distinction  between  Arian, 
Semitic,  and  Turanian  tongues  had  not  been 
developed  when  picture-writing  was  first 
used  in  Chaldiea,  but  that  the  words  then  in 
use  passed  indifferently  at  a  subsequent 
period,  and  under  certain  modifications,  into 
the  three  great  fiunilies  among  which  the 
languages  of  the  world  were  divided.  It  is 
at  any  rate  certain  that  the  Cuneiform  cha- 
racters have  usually  one  Arian  power-^that 
is,  one  power  answering  to  the  Arian  name 
of  the  object  represented.  Compare  pur^ 
"  a  son,"  via  and  nir,  "  a  man  "  ic«r'  i^ox^Vt 
(the  primitive  root  being  is  or  tr,  and  the  t7 
and  n  being  Hamite  preformatives,  which 
were  adopted  both  by  Semite  and  Arian  na- 
tions as  radicals ;  as  in  Latin,  vir,  vis ;  Sans. 
nri ;  Assyr.,  nw,  &c) ;  also  nw/,  "  a  house ;" 
raSf  ^  a  road/'  &c.  &c.  To  this  it  must  be 
added  that  the  Akkad  tribe,  who,  although 
not,  as  I  believe,  the  primitive  colonists  of 
Babylonia,  exercised  no  doubt  a  very  great 
influence  on  the  vernacular  language  of  the 
country,  were  aknoet  certainly  of  Turanian 
origin  as  distinguished  from  the  Hamite  or 
Cushite  stock.  It  would  seem  indeed  that 
when  the  Akkad  or  Bwrbur  firet  came  down 
from  Ararat  they  must  have  found  a  Cushite 
population  already  in  possession  of  Baby- 


lonia, with  whom  to  a  certain  extent  they 
amalgamated,  and  that  it  is  this  double 
origin  which  gives  such  a  strange  character 
to  the  early  ethnography  of  the  country.  At 
any  rate,  although  the  great  mass  of  the  phi- 
lological tablets  reooveied  from  the  Royal 
Library  at  Nineveh  are  mere  bilingual  vo- 
cabularies and  grammars  of  the  languages 
respectively  used  by  the  Semitic  inhabitants 
of  Assyria  and  the  Turanian  Akkad  of  Baby- 
lonia, there  is'a  not  inconsiderable  class  of 
trilinguai  tablets,  the  third  or  extra  colunm 
being  devoted,  as  it  would  seem,  to  the  pri- 
mitive Cushite  vocabulary,  which  was  proper 
to  the  country  prior  to  the  Scythic  immigra- 
tion. The  grammatical  construction,  however, 
of  the  earliest  historical  inscriptions  is  Acca- 
dian  rather  than  Cushite. 

*  The  inscriptions  of  Susa  for  the  most  part 
belong  to  the  8th  century  B.O.,  the  longs 
named  in  the  l^ends  being  contemporary 
with  Sennacherib,  Sargon,  and  their  imme- 
diate predecessors.  Tha«  is,  however,  what 
appears  to  be  a  date  in  the  long  inscription  of 
Sutmk'Nakhunta  on  the  broken  obelisk  at 
Susa — two  sets  of  numbers  occurring  which 
may  be  read  as  2455  and  2465.  If  these 
numbers  are  really  chronological,  the  era 
referred  to  will  be  nearly  3200  yean  B.C.    ' 
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in  the  use  of  post-positions  and  particles,  and  pronominal  suffixes, 
approaches  to  the  character  of  a  Scythic  or  Turanian  rather  than  a 
Semitic  tongue,  yet  a  large  portion  of  its  vocabulary  is  absolutely 
identical  with  that  which  was  afterwards  continued  in  Assyrian, 
Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  the  cognate  dialects,  and  the  verbal  forma- 
tions, moreover,  in  Hamite  Babylonian  and  in  Semitic  Assyrian 
exhibit  in  many  respects  the  closest  resemblance.  We  must  be 
cautious,  therefore,  in  drawing  direct  ethnological  inferences  from 
the  linguistic  indications  of  a  very  early  age.  It  will  be  far  safer, 
at  any  rate,  in  these  early  times  to  follow  the  general  scheme  of 
ethnic  affiliation  which  is  given  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis, 
and  to  lay  as  little  stress  as  possible  on  presumed  affinities  or 
diversities  of  language. 

18.  Without  attempting  then  to  determine  whether  the  Elam- 
ites  of  2000  B.C.,  who  spoke  a  Hamite  dialect  more  nearly  allied  to 
the  Turanian  than  to  the  Semitic  tongues  of  after  ages,  were  really 
the  descendants  of  Elam  the  son  of  Shem,  or  whether  the  Biblical 
genealogy  doea  not  rather  refer  to  some  primitive  race  which  had 
inhabited  Susiana  in  the  earliest  post-diluvian  period,  but  had 
given  way  to  Hamite  colonists  before  the  opening  of  history,  we 
must  be  content  to  know  that  the  originid  Hamite  tribes  who 
wrested  Babylonia  from  the  Median  Scyths  in  the  23rd  century 
B.C.  were  in  their  turn  superseded  in  power  after  258  years' 
dominion  by  immigrants  from  Susiana  of  a  kindred  race  who 
founded  the  great  Chaldsean  empire  of  Berosus. 

19.  Of  these  immigrant  Chaldaean  Elamites  Chedor-laomer  may 
very  well  have  been  the  leader,  while  Amraphel  and  Arioch,  the 
native  kings  of  Shinar  and  Ellasar,  who  fought  under  his  banner 
in  the  Syrian  war  as  subordinate  chiefs,  and  Tidal  who  led  a  con- 
tingent of  Median  Scyths  belonging  to  the  old  noroade  population,* 
may  have  been  the  local  governors  who  had  submitted  to  his  power 
when  he  invaded  Chaldaea.  There  would  be  no  historical  improba- 
bility then  in  the  Kudur-mabuk  of  the  inscriptions  being  of  the 
immediate  family  of  the  Chedor-laomer  of  Scripture.     The  bricks  of 

'  The  name  which  in  our  version  of  Gene-  and  Ilgi,  for  these  monardis  take  the  titk  of 
sis  appears  as  Tidal  is  rendered  in  the  Sept-  "  king  of  Kmgi  Akkad,**  and  they  twe 
nagint  hy  9tipyd\f  the  second  letter  having  moreover  the  Accadian  language  in  their  in- 
been  read  as  ^  rather  than*?,  and  the  y  being  scriptions,  while  the  subordinate  position  of 
regarded  as  a  guttural.  Now  Thur^al  is  Tidal  in  the  confederacy  imder  Chedor-laomer 
pure  Aocadian  signifying,  "  the  great  Chief,"  shows  that  the  Turanian  noroades  were  at 
and  we  can  hardly  doubt,  therefore,  but  that  that  period  no  longer  the  dominant  race  in 
the  D^3  of  the  Hebrew  text,  represent  the  the  country.  It  is  proposed  then,  pending 
Akkad  of  the  inscriptions.  The  real  difficulty  further  research,  to  identify  the  Hedes  who 
then  seems  to  be  to  decide  at  what  period  held  sway  in  Babylonia  from  B.C.  2458  to 
the  Akkad  immigration  into  Babylonia  took  2234  with  the  Burbur  or  Akkad  of  the  in- 
place ;  if  it  was  in  very  remote  antiquity — and  scriptions,  and  to  attribute  to  these  northern 
the  occurrence  of  the  name  of  Aocad  in  Gene-  colonists  the  first  civilization  of  the  countiy. 
sis  among  the  cities  of  Nimrod  is  strongly  in  They  may  have  found  picture  writing  already 
£ivour  of  such  a  supposition — ^then  these  established  among  the  primitive  Cushite  in- 
Scythic  immigrants  may  very  well  be  held  habitants,  but  to  the  Accad  immigrants  from 
to  reprennt  the  2U)roastrian  Medes  of  Berosus,  the  Armenian  mountains  must  no  doubt  be 
who  preceded  the  Chaldieans.  It  is  manifest  assigned  the  Turanian  diaracter  of  the 
indeed  that  the  Akkad  tribe  must  have  been  language  which  prevailed  in  Babylonia,  until 
established  in  Babylonia  long  before  the  age  graduslly  replaced  by  a  Semitic  dialect  from 
of  the  two  earliest  monumental  kings  UrunK  Assyria. 
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the  former  must  be  considerably  older  than  those  of  Ismi-dagon,  and 
the  date  which  is  thus  obtained  is  not  long  after  that  ordinarily 
assigned  to  the  Exodus  of  Abraham.  The  title  borne  by  Kudur- 
mabuk  of  "  Kuler  of  the  West,"  if  this  be  the  rightful  rendering  of 
the  words  apda  Martu,  may  have  been  adopted  in  memory  of  his 
predecessor's  conquest  of  Syria ;  and  although  the  invocation  to  the 
Moon-god  on  the  bricks  of  Mugheir,  and  the  epithets  applied  to  the 
temple  of  that  divinity,  identify  Kudvr-mahuk  in  point  of  language 
and  religion  with  the  Hamite  monarchs  of  Hur,  who  both  followed 
and  preceded  him,  there  is  perhaps  sufficient  variation  in  his  legends 
from  the  standard  type  to  indicate  a  break  in  the  series,  such  varia- 
tion pointing  moreover  to  Elymais  as  the  country  from  which  the 
interruption  came.  Pending  further  research,  therefore,  it  is 
perhaps  allowable  to  assume  that  in  Kudur-mabuk,  we  have  a  near 
descendant  of  the  Elamite  founder  of  the  second  Hamite  dynasty  of 
Babylon — termed  Chaldesan  by  Berosus  ; — and  we  may  venture  to 
assign  his  date  to  the  close  of  tibe  20th  century  b.c. 

20.  In  the  age  to  which  we  are  now  brought,  Semitism  as  a  dis- 
tinct Ethnic  element  seems  to  have  been  fii-st  developed,  the  germ 
however  in  its  crude  state  having  existed  long  previously  as  an 
integral  portion  of  Hamitism.  This  ttge  seems  to  have  been  in  a 
peculiar  sense  the  active  period  of  Semitic  colonisation.  The 
rhoenicians  removing  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  Hebrew  Patriarch  marching  with  his  house- 
hold from  Chaldsea  to  Palestine,  merely  followed  the  direction  of 
the  great  tide  of  emigration,  which  was  at  this  time  setting  in  from 
the  east  westward.  Semitic  tribes  were,  during  the  period  in  ques- 
tion, gradually  displacing  the  old  Cushite  inhabitants  of  the  Arabian 
peninsula.*  Assyria  was  being  occupied  by  colonists  of  the  same 
Semitic  race  from  Babylonia — while  the  AramsBans  were  ascending 
the  course  of  the  Euphrates,  and  forming  settlements  on  the  eastern 
frontier  of  Sviia.'  Even  the  expedition  of  Chedor-laomer  and  his 
confederate  Kings,  although  the  force  was  composed  of  Hamite 
tribes,  partook  probably  in  some  degree  of  the  same  character  of  a 
migratory  movement,  for  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  a  march 
of  2000  miles  would  have  been  undertaken,  especially  in  that  early 
age,  for  the  mere  pui*pose  of  pljinder. 

21.  The  dynasty  which  continued  to  rule  in  the  land  from 
whence  all  these  lines  of  colonisation  radiated,  is  assigned  by 
Berosus  a  duration  of  468  years,  from  B.C.  1976  to  b.c.  1618 ;  and 
to  this  period  may  be  assigned  the  entire  list  of  the  kings  who  have 
been  mentioned  in  these  pages  as  the  successors  of  Kudur-mabuk, 
^Little  is  to  be  learnt  from  the  inscriptions  with  regard  either  to 
their  foreign  or  their  domestic  history.     They  assume  in  their  brick 


*  Ethnologers    are    now  agreed  that  in  establishment  of  the  Jews  in  Palestine. 
Arabia  there  hare  been  three  distinct  phases        ^  When  the  Anmucans  are  first  mentioned 

of  colonisation — ^iirst,  the  Coshite  occupa-  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  about  B.o.  1120, 

tion,  recorded  in  Genesis  x.  7 ;  secondly,  the  they  are  found  to  be  settled  along  the  banks 

settlement  of  the  Joktanides,  described  in  of  the  Euphrates,  from  Babylon  to  Carche- 

▼eraes  26-30  of  the  same    diapter;    and,  mish,  and  this  would  appear  to  have  been 

thirdly,  the  entrance  of  the  Ishmaelites,  which  their  true  habitat    throughout   the  entire 

must  have  been  nearly  synchronous  with  the  period  of  the  Assyrian  Empire. 
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legends  a  great  variety  of  territorial  titles ;  but  the  nomenclatnre 
belongs  almost  exclusively  to  Chaldsea  and  Babylonia.  Among  the 
names  used,  the  most  common  are  Kiprai  arba^  or  the  fonr  races  (?)  * 
2.  Hur  (Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  or  Mugheir.)  3.  Larsa  (Ellasar,  or 
Senkerehl  4.  Huruk  (Erech,  or  Warka.)  6.  Kingi  Akkad  (Accad 
of  Genesis).  6.  Babil,  or  Babylon  ;  and  7.  Nipur,  or  the  city  of 
Belus  (the  Greek  BcX&7,  and  modem  Niffer).  As^rria  is  not  men- 
tioned in  one  single  legend,  nor  are  there  any  names  of  cities  or 
districts  which  can  be  supposed  to  belong  to  that  province.  Except 
indeed  for  the  notice  preserved  on  the  Cylinders  of  Tiglath  Pileser 
I.,  that  the  temple  of  Anu  and  Vtd  at  Asshur^  or  KtUli  Shergat,  had 
been  originally  founded  by  Shamas-  Vul,  son  of  *  Jsmi-dagon*  we 
should  have  been  without  any  direct  evidence  that  the  Chaldaean 
kings  had  ever  extended  their  sway  over  the  country  which  adjoined 
Babylonia  on  the  north.  Such  an  extension  of  power  may  now  be 
assumed ;  but,  so  far  as  our  present  information  reaches,  it  would 
seem  as  if  Assyria  during  the  long  period  of  Ohaldssan  supremacy 
had  occupied  a  very  inferior  position  in  the  political  system  of  the 
East.  The  country  was  perhaps  governed  generally  by  Babylonian 
satraps,  some  of  whose  legends  seem  to  be  still  extant  ;^  but  it  was 
not  of  sufficient  consequence  to  furnish  the  Chaldsean  monarchs 
with  one  of  their  royal  titles, 

22.  The  state  of  Susiana  on  the  opposite  frontier  of  ChaldaBa  must 
also  be  taken  into  the  accoimt  in  estimating  the  power  of  the  great 
Hamite  empire  on  the  lower  Euphrates.  There  we  have  an  exten- 
sive cpUection  of  legends,  both  on  bricks  and  slabs,  belonging  to  a 
series  of  kings,  who,  judging  from  their  language,  must  have  been 
also  of  a  Hamite  race.  The  character  employed  in  these  inscrip- 
tions is  almost  the  same  as  the  Hieratic  Chaldaeaii  of  the  early 
bricks,  but  the  language  seems  to  resemble  the  Scythic  of  the 
Achfiemenian  trilingual  tablets  rather  than  the  Babylonian  primitive 
Chaldee.  Perhaps,  if  the  Hamite  languages  really  came  from 
Ethiopia,  they  biftircated  at  the  moutihi  of  the  Euphrates,  the 
Western  branch  as  it  passed  through  Babylonia  merging  into  Semit- 
ism,  while  the  Eastern  branch  spread  into  Central  Asia  through 
Susiana,  and  became  developed  into  the  various  dialects  of  the 
Turanian  family.  These  Cushites,  whose  memory  would  seem  to 
have  survived  in  the  Greek  ti'aditions  of  Memnon  and  his  Ethiopian 
subjects,  but  who  were  certainly  independent  of  the  monarchs  of 
Chaldaea  Proper,  have  been  passed  over  by  Berosus  as  unworthy  of  a 


"  The  four  races  which  thus  comprised  the  *  This  Shamas 'Vul  may  be  thus   pre- 

early  population  of  Babylonia  were  probably  snmed  to  have  been  a  younger  brother  of 

Hamite,  Turanian,  Arian,  and  Semitic,  and  Ibil-unwrdwmay  who  succeeded  Ismi-dagon  on 

the  four  kings  in  Genesis  xiv.  may  thus  per-  the  throne  of  Clialdsea. 

haps  represent  the  fonr  diBerent  nationalities,  ^    Bricks    hare    been    found    at    Kileh- 

Chedor-laomer  being  the  king  of  Susiana  who  Shergat,  w^hich  record  the  names  and  titles 

first  established  Hamite  or  Cushite  royalty  in  of  four   of  these    tributary    satraps.     The 

Babylonia,   Amraphel  and  Arioch,  as  their  legends,  as  might  be  expected,  are  of  the 

names  respectively  denote,  being  the  leaders  Babylonian   rather  than    of   the    AsFyriaa 

of  the  Semites  and  Arians,  and  Tidal  (or  type,  and   the   titles  belong  to   the  more 

Tttrtjal)   being  the   chief  of  the  Turanian  humble  daas  of  dignities. 
Akkad. 
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place  in  his  historical  scheme ;  yet,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  works  of 
which  the  citadel  of  Susa  is  an  example,  or  from  the  extent  of  country 
over  which  the  Siisian  monuments  axe  found,*  they  could  hardly  have 
heen  inferior  either  in  power  or  civilisation  to  the  Chaldseaus  who 
ruled  on  the  Euphrates." 

On  the  subject  of  the  Arabian  djTiasty,  which,  according  to 
Berosus,  succeeded  the  ChaldsBans  on  the  Euphrates,  nothing  certain 
has  been  ascertained  from  the  monuments.  The  names  of  the 
Arabian  kings  given  by  Syncellus,  belong  in  all  probability  to  the 
first  or  mythic  dynasty  of  Berosus,*  and  cannot  therefore  be  regarded 
as  determining  the  ethnic  aflfinity  of  the  line.  If  the  revolution  of 
B.C.  1518  was  similar  in  character  to  that  of  B.C.  1976,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  dynasty  involved  no  change  either  in  the  seats  of 
government,  or  in  the  religion  of  the  state ;  or  even  in  the  royal 
titles,  then  it  may  be  conceded  that  some  of  the  names  already 
enumerated  might  belong  to  the  family  in  question;  but  if  the 
transfer  of  power  from  flie  hands  of  a  Chaldeean  to  those  of  an 
Arabian  tribe  was  accompanied,  as  we  should  reasonably  expect, 
by  the  adoption  of  an  Arabian  dialect  and  an  Arabian  leligion,  then 
we  must  believe  the  third  historical  dynasty  of  Berosus  to  be 
entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  unrepresented  in  the  inscriptions.  The 
only  legend  indeed  which  bears  such  marks  of  individuality,  as 


'  Bricks  belonging  to  the  Snsian  type, 
and  bearing  Scjtiidc  legends,  have  been  found 
«mid  the  ruins  of  Rishdre  (near  Busliire)  and 
Titurie  {Sirdf  of  the  Arabs),  and  in  all  pro- 
bability the  line  of  mounds  which  may  be 
traced  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  contain  similar 
relics. 

•  It  is  particularly  worthy  of  remark 
that  throughout  the  series  of  legends  which 
remain  to  us  of  the  kings  of  Hur  and 
Akkadf  the  name  of  Chaldsea  never  once 
occurs  in  a  single  instance.  It  would  be 
hazardous  to  assert,  on  the  strength  of  this 
negative  evidence,  ^t  the  Chaldaeans  had  no 
existence  in  the  country  during  the  age  in 
question,  but  thus  much  is  certain,  that  they 
could  not  have  been  the  dominant  race  at 
the  time,  and  that  Berosus,  therefore,  in 
naming  the  dynasty  Chaldaean,  must  have 
used  that  term  in  a  geographical  rather 
than  an  ethnological  tense.  The  name  of 
Kaldai  for  the  ruling  tribes  on  the  lower 
Euphrates,  is  first  met  with  in  the  Assyrian 
inscriptions  which  date  from  the  early  part 
of  the  9th  century  B.O.  In  deference,  how- 
ever, to  the  authority  of  Berosus  (which  is 
supported  by  the  Scriptural  notices  of  **  Ur 
of  the  Chaldees''),  the  term  Chaldican  is  ap- 
plied throughout  these  notes  to  the  Cushite 
tribe  winch  is  supposed  to  have  emigrated 
from  Susiana  to  tl^  banks  of  the  Euphrates 
in  the  20th  century  B.c. 

[Although  the  name  of  Chaldsoan  is  never 
mentioned  in  the  earlier  inscriptions,  it  is 


almost  certain  that  it  was  well  known  to 
the  Akkad  or  Armenian  population  of 
Babylonia,  being,  in  fact,  their  vernacular 
title  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Nur^ 
and  simply  meaning  ''the  Moon  race,"  so 
callei  from  their  special  worship  of  the 
moon.  Khaldi  in  the  Armenian  Pantheon, 
which  was  that  of  the  Akkad  prior  to  their 
migration  to  the  south,  was  the  same  god  as 
Hxtr  in  Hamite,  S'm  in  Assyrian,  and 
Kamar  in  Arabian  mythology;  and  all 
these  names  seem  to  have  been  indifierently 
applied  to  the  great  southern  capital,  where 
the  Moon  god  was  worshipped  by  the  vari- 
ous races  who  dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates.  Eupolemus,  indeed, 
as  he  is  quoted  by  Eusebius,  appears  to  have 
been  aware  that  Kamarina,  Uria,  and. 
Chaldsca  were  synonymous  terms,  though  he 
was  ignorant  of  the  lunar  etymology.  Com- 
pare the  passage  in  Cory's  Frag.  p.  57 : — 
iv  ir^Xci  r^i  BafivXwyiaSt  Kafiapivri,  Ifw 
rtfos  \^9i¥  ir6\iy  Ovp/^y,  fli^oi  8i  fi.tBtp' 
ftiliftuofityriy  Xa^^lvp  iriJXtv.   k.t.X. 

See  also  Book  viL  Essay  iii.,  note  on 
§4.-H.  C.  R.  1861.] 

*  Syncellus  gives  these  kings  in  immediate 
sucje^sion  to  the  seven  primitive  Chaldscans, 
and  they  must  therefore,  as  it  would  seem, 
be  included  in  the  86  mythic  kings  of  Bero- 
sus. Two  of  the  Arabian  names,  moreover, 
seem  to  be  simply  Merodach  and  Nebo,  the 
tutelary  gods  respectively  of  Babylon  and 
Borsippo. — See  Cory's  Ancient  Fragments, 
p.  68. 
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may  distingnisli  it  from  the  genei'al  Clialdaeaii  series,  and  may  thns 
favour  its  attribution  to  the  Arabian  dynasty,  occurs  upon  a  brick 
(now  in  the  British  Museum)  that  was  found  by  Ker  Porter  at 
Hymar,  which  was  in  all  probability  in  ancient  times  a  suburb  of  the 
city  of  Babylon/  The  king,  whose  name  is  too  im[>erfect  to  be 
read,  is  there  called  **  King  of  Babylon,*'  nearly  after  the  titulary 
formula  of  the  old  Chaldaean  monarchs,  but  the  invocational  passage 
refers  to  a  new  deity,  and  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  phrases 
seems  to  dififer  from  that  which  is  followed  in  the  other  legends. 

The  Arabians,  it  is  highly  probable,  formed  an  important  element 
in  the  population  of  the  Mesopotamian  valley  from  the  earliest 
times.  There  are  at  least  30  distinct  tribes  of  this  race  named  in 
the  Assyrian  inscriptions  among  the  dwellers  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates ;  and  under  the  later  kings  of  Nineveh,  the 
Yabbur  (modem  Jibbur)^  and  the  Guwbvlu  (modem  Jumbuld),  who 
held  the  marshy  country  to  the  south,  appear  to  have  been  scarcely 
inferior  to  the  Chaldasans  themselves  in  strength  and  numbers.* 
Oi&ets  of  the  same  race  had  even  passed  in  ^e  time  of  Sargon 
beyond  the  mountain  barrier  into  Media,  where  they  held  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  territory,  and  were  known  as  **  the  Arabs  of  the 
East ;"  but  there  is  no  evidence  in  the  inscriptions,  either  direct  or 
inferential,  to  show  that  the  Arab  nation  ever  furnished  a  line  of 
kings  to  Babylonia,  and  the  unsupported  statement  of  Berosus  to 
that  effect  must  therefore  be  received  with  caution. 

At  the  close  then  of  the  Chaldaaan  period,  or  possibly  after  an 
interval  of  Arabian  supremacy,  the  seat  of  empire  was  transferred 
to  Assyria  (ab.  B.C.  1273),  and  the  new  period  commenced^  con- 
cerning which  it  is  proposed  to  treat  in  a  separate  chapter.—* 
[H.  C.  R]  


[»  See  Hist.  Ins.  Ko.  XXII.  The  inucrip- 
tioQ  No.  XVI  (.  in  this  series  most  also  be  here 
noticed.  The  king's  name  in  this  inscnptioQ 
cannot  be  distinctly  read  on  the  brick,  owing 
to  the  bad  condition  of  the  only  specimen  that 
has  been  yet  found,  but  the  groups  certainly 
bear  a  singular  resemblance  to  a  royal  name, 
otherwise  known  both  from  the  Inscription 
PL  66,  No.  2,  and  from  the  famous  Bavima 
Inscription,  not  yet  published.  The  king  in 
question  was  Merodach-iddm-akki  (**  Mero- 
dach  gives  brothers"),  who  was  contem- 
porary with  the  1st  Tiglath-Pikser  of  As- 
syria CB.O.  II 10),  and  who  was  thus 
posterior,  not  merely  to  the  Chaldaean,  but 
even  to  the  Arabian  d3masty  of  Berosus, 
If  this  identification  ^ould  be  correct, 
serious  doubt  will  be  thrown  on  the  whole 
chronological  scheme  as  put  forward  in  this 
eisay;  for  the  brick  in  que^ion,  which 
comes  from  the  Bowarieh  ruin  at  Warka,  is 
to  all  appearance  of  equal  antiquity  with 
those  of,  Khammurabi  or  Pumapuriyas, 
or  even  with  those  of  the  Sin  series  of  kings 
who  preceded.  A  further  argument  in 
&vour  of  the  attribution  of  the  legend  No. 
XYII.  to  M$rodacJi-iddm'^ikMf  the  contem- 


porary and  antagonist  of  Tiglath-Pileser  I., 
is,' that  the  &ther  of  the  king  on  the  Warka 
brick  seems  to  be  named  IrbO'Merodach, 
and  in  the  Duck  In^scription  published  by 
Layard  (Nineveh  and  Babylon,  page  600), 
the  name  of  Babylon  in  the  title  given  to 
this  same  king  Irba-Merodach  is  expresed 
by  monograms  which  never  apply  to  the 
city  in  question  in  the  earlier  records.  Per- 
haps, indeed,  the  same  title  is  found  with  the 
modem  reading  for  Babylon  in  the  doubtful 
groups  of  line  7  of  No.  XVII.— H.  a  R. 
1861.] 

Syncellus  has  given  a  series  of  Merodach 
kings  at  the  head  of  his  Arabian  dynasty 
(Cory's  Frag.  p.  68',  and  the  names  we  art 
now  discussing  may  possibly  belong  to  the 
same  fiunily,  but  in  that  case  the  chronology 
of  Berosus,  from  which  Syncellus  evkiently 
drew,  must  be  &ulty. 

^  This  may.  help  to  explain  the  statement 
of  Herodotus  (ii.  Ul),  of  which  Joeephw 
complains  (Ant.  X.  i.  {  4),  that  Sennacherib 
WIS  "  King  of  the  Ardbiana  and  Assyriaos,** 
as  well  as  the  yet  more  remarkable  passage 
where  his  army  is  termed  exclusively  **  the  host 
o{  the  Arabians  "  {rhw  *A(HifiUtw  crpiirov)* 
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ESSAY   VII. 


ON  THE  CHRONOLOGY  AND  HISTORY  OF  THE  GREAT  ASSYRIAN  EMPIRE. 

1.  Chronology  of  the  Empire.  Views  of  Ctesias.  2.  Opinion  of  Herodotus.  3.  Of 
Berosus.  4.  Probable  duration,  ftt>m  b.c.  1273  to  b.c.  747.  5.  Origin  of 
Assyrian  independence.  6.  Earliest  kings — Bei-lush,  Pudil,  VtU-lmh,  and 
ShcUmasar,  7.  Series  of  kings  from  the  Tiglath-Pileser  Cylinder.  8.  Tiglath- 
Pileser  L  9.  His  son,  Asshuf'ham'pal,  10.  Break  in  the  line  of  kings.  Later 
monarchs  of  this  dynasty,  Asshur-iddinrokhi  and  his  descendants.  11.  Sarda- 
napalus  the  conqueror.  12.  His  palace  and  temples.  13.  Shalmaneeer,  the 
Black  Obelisk  king.  14.  General  view  of  the  state  of  Asia  between  B.C.  900 
and  B.C.  860.  15.  Syrian  campaigns  of  Shalmaneser  I.  16.  His  palace  at 
Nineveh.  17.  Shaman-  Vul.  18.  Campaigns  otShamas-  Vul.  19.  Vul-lush  III.,  the 
Pul  of  Scripture  (?),  married  to  Semiramis.  20.  General  table  of  the  kings 
of  the  upper  dynasty.  21.  Lower  dynasty  of  Aasyria — ^b.c.  747  to  b,c.  625. 
22.  Reign  of  Tiglath-Pileeer  II.  23.  Shalmaneser  II.— his  siege  of  Samaria. 
24.  Sargon — ^his  extensiye  conquests.  25.  His  great  palace  at  Khorsabad. 
26.  Reign  of  Sennacherib— his  great  palace  at  Koyunjik.  27.  His  military 
expeditions.  28.  Probable  length  of  his  reign.  29.  Second  expedition  of 
Sennacherib  into  Syria  —  miraculous  destruction  of  his  army.  30.  Senna- 
cherib murdered  by  his  sons.  31.  B^ign  of  Esar-haddon.  32.  His  magni- 
ficent palaces.  33.  Asshitr-bani'pal  IT,  —  his  hunting  palace.  34.  Atshur^emit- 
Hi,  the  Saraous  of  Berosus,  and  Sardanapalos  of  Uie  Greek  writers  (f)— his 
character.  35.  Fall  of  Nineveh.  36.  Chronological  /Table  of  the  kings  of  the 
lower  dynasty.  37.  Duration  and  extent  of  the  empire.  38.  Genend  nature 
of  the  dominion.  39.  Frequency  of  disorders  —  remedies.  40.  Assyria  the 
best  specimen  of  a  kingdom-empire.  41.  Peculiar  features  of  the  dominion : 
(i)  Religious  character  of  the  wars,  (ii.)  Incipient  centralisation.  42.  Cha- 
racter of  the  civilisation — Literature — Art  — ^Manufactures. 

1.  In  the  acceptance  of  tlie  whole  series  of  dates  obtainable  from 
Berosus  and  Ptolemy  for  the  various  dynasties  which  raled  in 
Babylon  from  the  commencement  of  the  ChaldsBan  Empire  in  b.c. 
2234  to  its  close  about  b.c  1273,  there  is  implied  a  decision  in  a 
particular  way,  of  the  main  difficulty  in  Assyrian  chronology — the 
question,  namely,  whether  the  long  period  of  Ctesias,  or  the  short 
period  of  Herodotus,  should  be  adopted  as  the  true  chronological 
basis  of  that  oountry*s  history.  Eeasons  have  been  already  given 
for  distrusting  Ctesias  on  most  points  where  he  is  the  sole  authority  ;^ 
and  in  this  particular  matter  they  are  strengthened,  at  once  by 
internal  evidence  of  falsity  in  this  part  of  his  history,  and  by  the 
external  test  of  entire  disagreement  with  the  most  authentic  sources 
of  information.  The  long  date  of  Ctesias  is  irreconcilable  with 
Scripture,  at  variance  with  the  monuments,  and  contradictory  to 
the  native  historian  Berosus,  whose  chronological  statements  have 
recently  received  such  abundant  confirmation  from  the  course  of 
cuneiform  discovery ;  it  was  connected  in  his  writings  with  a  forged 
list  of  between  thirty  and  forty  kings,  whose  names  for  the  most 


1  See  the  Introductory  Eesaj,  ch.  iiL  pp.  61-63. 
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part  betray  their  unreal  character  ;■  and  it  is'  entirely  devoid  of 
confirmation  from  any  really  independent  writer.  It  may  therefore 
safely  he  discarded  as  a  pure  and  absolute  fiction  ;  and  the  shorter 
chronology  of  Herodotus  and  Berosus  may  be  followed.  The  scheme 
of  these  writers  is  in  tolerable  harmony  with  the  Jewish  records, 
and  agrees  also  sufficiently  well  with  the  results  at  present  derivable 
from  the  inscriptions. 

Let.it  be  assumed  therefore  that  the  first  great  dynasty  of  Assyrian 
kings  covered  with  their  reigns  a  space,  not  of  1306  years  (as 
Ctesias  declared '),  but  of  520,  or  (more  exactly)  of  *  526  years,  as 
Herodotus  *  and  Berosus  *  testified.  It  must  in  the  next  place  be 
determined  from  what  point  these  526  years  are  to  commence. 

2.  The  general  want  of  exactness  in  the  chronological  data  fur- 
nished by  Herodotus  has  been  already  noticed.*  Here  as  elsewhere 
his  numbers  are  incomplete,  and  we  cannot  do  more  than  approxi- 
mate to  the  opinion  which  his  researches  led  him  to  entertain  on 
the  subject.  As  it  happens,  however,  that  in  this  case  he  furnishes 
us  with  several  distinct  bases  from  which  to  calculate,  and  as  calcu- 
lations founded  on  these  various  bases  lead,  one  and  all,  to  very 
nearly  the  same  conclusion,  we  may  feel  tolerably  certain  what  the 
view  was  which  he  really  held,  though  it  is  nowhere  distinctly 
expressed  in  his  extant  writings/ 

Herodotus  evidently  connected  in  his  own  mind  the  foundation 
of  the  Lydian  and  the  Assyrian  monarchies.  Had  the  name  of 
Ninus,  or  that  of  Belus,  occurred  singly  and  separately  in  the 
genealogy  of  Agron,  we  should  not  perhaps  have  been  justified  in 
assuming  that  the  Kinus  or  the  Belus  of  other  historical  writers 
was  intehded.  But  the  occurrence  of  both  names  in  combination 
in  that  remarkable  list,"  removes  all  reasonable  doubt  upon  this 
point,  and  makes  it  morally  certain  that  he  intended  to  represent 
Agron,  the  first  Lydian  king,  as  the  son  of  the  Ninus  who  was 
the   mythic   founder   of  Nineveh.*     Now    it    has    been    already 


*  The  Arian  names  of  Arias,  Xerxes,  Am-  History  "  of  Herodotos  fsee  note  7  on  Book  i. 
lamithres  or  Armamithres,  Mithraius,  &c.,  ch.  \0^\  we  should  not  be  left  to  form  oon- 
caa  have  little  business  in  a  list  of  Assyrian  jectures  or  calculations  on  this  point.  Few 
monarchs.  Equally  out  of  place  are  the  of  the  ravages  of  time  are  so  deeply  to  be 
Greek  names  of  Amyatas  and  Laosthenes.  lamented  as  the  almost  total  loss  of  this  in- 
Still  more  plainly   fictitious  are  the  geo-  valuable  work. 

graphic    appellatives  —  Arabdlus,    Chalaiis, .       ^  Herod,  i.  7.     (Comp.  Essay  i.  §  7.) 
Dercylus,  Ophratsus,  and  Acraganes.     (See         •  Nin  appears  to  have  been  synonymous 

Essay  vi.   §   11,  note.)     [It  has  recently  in  the  Scythic  of  Babylon  with  Bel  in  the 

been  asserted  that  Ctesias  was  indebted  for  Semitic  of  Assyria,  both  terms  signifying 

the  greater  number  of  his  names  to  a  Per-  generally  "  a  lord,"  and  being  applied,  with 

sian  Pharmacopeia,  as  they  represent  for  the  some  specific  qualificative  adjunct,  to  several 

moflt  part  well-known  Oriental  drugs ;  but  of  the  gods  of  the  Pantheon.     There  are 

an  imposture  of  this  sort  seems  almost  too  also  some  grounds  for  connecting  Agron 

gross  for  belief. — H.  C.  R.]  with  the  oUwr  two  names,  and  for  supposing 

'  Cf.  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  21,  where,  however,  it  to  have  been  a  title  of  Bel-Merodach,  ina»- 

the  MSS.  give  the  number  of  years  as  1360 ;  much  as  the  great  mound  of  Babel  (Rich's 

but  this  is  to  be  corrected  from  Synoellus  Mujeliibeh)^  which  we  know  from  the  in- 

(p.  359,  C.)  and  Agathias  (ii.  25).  scriptions  to  have  been  a  temple  dedicated 

*  Herod,  i.  95.  *  Bcros.  Fr.  11.  to  Merodnch  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  bears  in 

*  Introductory  Essay,  ch.  iii.  p.  89.  the  early  Talmudic  wiitings  the  remarkable 
^  No  doubt,  did  we  pooieas  the  "  Assyrian  designation  of  Tel-Hagrtmieh,  or  the  Mound 
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ebown '  that,  according  to  the  views  of  Herodotus,  Agron  mounted 
the  throne  in  about  the  year  B.C.  1229.  Ninus,  therefore,  his  fetber, 
should  have  begun  to  reign  a  generation  earlier,  or  B.C.  1262.* 
Thus  the  520  years  would  appear  to  have  extended  (in  the  mind  of 
Herodotus)  from  about  b.c.  1262  to  B.C.  742. 

Again,  Herodotus  makes  the  520  years  end  with  a  revolt  of  the 
Medes,  preceding  by  a  certain  space  of  time,  which  is  not  defined, 
the  establishment  of  the  Median  monarchy  under  Deioces.  This 
last  event  he  placed  228  years  before  the  battle  of  Marathon,  or 
B.C.  708.*  If  we  allow  a  generation  for  the  imestimated  interval 
which  the  narrative  of  Herodotus  intimates  to  have  been  of  some 
considerable  leoigth/  we  are  brought  to  almost  exactly  the  same 
result  as  that  already  obtained ;  since  the  520  years  would  on  this 
view  come  to  an  end  in  B.C.  741,  and  would  consequently  commence 
in  B.c.  1261. 

Further,  we  are  told  by  Herodotus  in  his  Babylonian  history, 
that  Semiramis,  who  is  described  as  a  Babylonian,  and  not  an 
Assyrian  queen,  lived  "  five  generations  "  before  Nitocris,*  whose 
reign  in  the  narrative  of  Herodotns  seems  to  represent  that  of 
Nebuchadnezzar.*  If  then  we  count  back  four  Herodotean  gene- 
rations'  (133  years),  from  b.c  604,  which,  according  to  the  Canon 
of  Ptolemy,  was  the  first  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  we  are  brought 
to  B.C.  737,  as  a  time  when  Babylonian  independenice  had  com- 
menced, and  the  Great  Assyrian  Empire  had  consequently  come  to 
an  end.  From  this  it  would  result  that  Herodotus  placed  the  close 
of  his  520  years  at  least  as  early  as  B.C.  737,  and  their  commence- 
ment at  least  as  early  as  b.c  1257. 

From  these  three  separate  and  independent  notices  we  may  con- 
fidently conclude  that  Herodotus  believed  the  Great  Assyrian 
Empire  to  have  been  founded  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  thirteenth 
century  before  our  era,  and  placed  its  dissolution  about  the  middle 
of  the  eighth  century. 

3,  Berosus,  as  reported  by  Polyhistor,"  terminated  his  period  of 


of  Agron.     The  term,  however,  has  not  yet  rek  throughout  Media — he  holds  this  oflSce 

been  identified  in  the  inscriptions  either  as  a  for  some  time — then  resigns — anarchy  onoe 

title   or  epithet  applying  to  Merodach. —  more  follows — and  being  found  intolerable, 

[H.  C  R.]  the  kingdom   is  at  last  established.      All 

^  See  Esay  i.  §  3.  these  changes  put  togettker  seem  to  require  a 

3  Dr.  Bmndis  assumes  that  Ninus  would  tolerably  long  space. 

be  placed   by   Herodotus  52   years  before  ^  Herod,  i.  184. 

Agron,   because  that  was  the  number  of  *  Nitocris  is  the   wife  of  a  Labynetus, 

years  assigned  to  the  reign  of  Minus  by  who    probably  represents    Nebuchadnezzar 

Ctesias  (Ker.  Assyr.  Temp.  Enwnd.  p.  3).  himself;  and  Herodotus  perhaps  n^ards  her 

But  there  is  absolutely  no  ground  for  sup-  as  reigning  both  conjointly  with  him  and 

posing  that  Ctesias  and  Herodotus,  who  dif-  also  after  his  decease.     Her  great  works  in- 

fered  in  almost  all  their  dates,  would  have  dicate  a  long  and  prosperous  re«gn,  such  as 

agreed  in  this.  ho  monarch  enjoyed  between  Nebuchadnezzar 

•  Cf.  Essay  iii.  §  7,  note*.  and  Nabonidub. 

*  The  Medes  first  experience  for  some  con-  '  Herodotus  always  reckons  inclusively, 
riderable  time  \he  evils  of  anarchy — Deioces  and  would  therefore  only  place  tfwee  genera- 
then  sets  himself  to  get  a  character  for  tions  between  the  death  of  Semiramis  and 
justice— he  succeeds  afler  a  while — is  made  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Nitocris. 
judge  in  his  village — ^his  fame  grows— ^by  '  See  his  Fragments  in  M tiller's  Fragm. 
degrees  he  becomes  the  arbiter  of.  all  quar-  Hist.  Gr.  voL  ii.  p.  503,  Fr.  11. 
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526  years  with  the  accession  of  Phulus  or  Pul,  whom  Eoiebius 
identifies  with  the  Pul  of  Scripture.*  The  date  of  Pul  is  deter- 
mined by  the  synchronism  of  Menahem,^  to  about  b.c.  770-760. 
If  Polyhistor  then  has  rightly  reported  Berosus,  he  would  seem  to 
have  placed  the  rule  of  his  first  Assyrian  dynasty  about  a  genera- 
tion earlier  than  the  time  assigned  by  Herodotus  to  his  Great 
Empire.  It  may  be  doubted  however  whether  Polyhistor  has  not 
misreported  Berosus,  or  Eusebius  misreported  Polyhistor.  lliere 
is  a  considerable  amount  of  important  evidence  tending  to  show 
that  the  scriptural  Pul  was  the  last  of  a  dynasty.*    And  it  is  very 

Cible,  or  rather  very  probable,  that  Berosus  really  represented 
in  this  light,  and  included  his  reign  in  the  526  years  of  his 
seventh  dynasty.  In  this  case  the  chronological  views  of  the  Grecian 
and  Babylonian  historians  must  have  agreed  very  closely  indeed,  for 
Pul's  T^eign  seems  to  have  terminated  at  B.C.  747,'  the  date  so  well 
known  in  Babylonian  history  as  the  ''  era  of  Nabonassar."  Berosus 
may  therefore  not  have  differed  from  Herodotus  by  more  than  five 
or  six  years  for  the  termination,  and  eleven  or  twelve  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Assyrian  Empire,  the  greater  difierenoe  in  the 
latter  case  being  consequent  upon  the  use  by  Herodotus  of  a  round 
number.  And  it  cannot  but  be  suspected  that  the  entire  disagree- 
ment, so  to  call  it,  might  have  disappeared,  had  Herodotus  in  his 
'*  Muses "  condescended  to  greater  preciseness,  or  had  we  still 
possessed  that  other  work  of  his,  in  which  he  expressly  treated  of 
the  **  History  of  Assyria." 

4.  Upon  the  whole,  it  seems  to  be  tolerably  certain  that  the  520 
or  526  years  of  these  two  writers  are  to  be  counted  back  from  about 
the  middle  of  the  eighth  century ;  and  the  probable  starting-point 
is  the  well-known  historical  era  at  which  ^bylon  established  a 
quasi  independence,  viz.  b.c.  747,  the  "  era  of  KaboDaasar." 

5.  Concerning  the  origin  of  Assyrian  independence,  nothing  can 


'  ChroD.  Can.  I.  t.  p.  18,  ed.  Mai.     It  irt^^twr*  y4ru  tots  is  'XapiopdwaXow. 

is  curious  to  find  Pul  called  **  king  of  the  Agath.  ut  supra).     Thus  thej  knew  of  onlj 

Chaldaans  "  (Chaldieorum  regem),  when  he  one  great  change  of  djnastj  in  Aasjria,  and 

was  really  an  Assyrian  monarch.     Perhaps  they  placed  it  inunediately  after  Bdeus,  or 

Polyhistor    here    too    misreported  his  an-  Belodius.       In    the    monuments    Tiglath- 

thority.  Pileaer,  who  is  almost  certainly  the  successor 

*  2  Kings  XV.  19.     According  to  Clinton,  of  Pul  (see  2  Kings  xt.  19-29),  onoits  to 

Kenahem  reigned  from  B.C.  770  to  B.C.  760  rtoord  the  name  of  his  fi^ther,  a  sure  indica- 

(F.  H.  vol.  i.  pp.  325-6).     I  do  not  con-  tion  that  he  was  the  founder  of  a  new  dy- 

■ider  that  the  Scriptural  dates  can  be  fixed  nasty.     For  farther  evidence  on  this  point 

with  minute  accuracy,  or  that  the  numbers  see  the  letter  of  Sir  H.  Bawliason  ia  the 

have  always  come  down  to  us  uncorrupted ;  Athenieum,  No.  1377.   , 

but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Mena*  '  Tiglath-Pileser  rec(»rds  his  taking  tri- 

hem  reigned  nearly  at  this  period.  bute  from  Samaria  m  his  eighth  year  (vide 

'  Bion  and  Polyhistor  placed  the  extino-  infra,  p.  384).     Now  this  e\ient  appears  to 

tion  of  the  line  of   Ninus  under  Beleds  have  preceded  by  a  very  short  interval  the 

(Agath.  ii.  25,  p.  1 19),  who  is  undoubtedly  conspiracy  of  Hosbea,  which  seems  to  be  re- 

the  Belochus  of  Syncellus   and    Eusebius.  lated  as  its  result  (2  Kicgs  xr.  30).  Hoshea's 


They  said  that  he  was  succeeded  by  Belg-  conspiracy  was  in  B.C.  737  or  738  (Clinton's 

taras  (in  whose  name  may  perhaps  be  traced  F.  H.  vol.  L  p.  326,  i 

the  second  element  of  Tiglath-Pileser),  and  the   invasion  of  Tiglatfa 

that  the  crown  continued  in  his  fiunilv  till  earlier  (b.c.  740),  the  i 

Sardanapalus  (r^y    fiaalKuw  r^  oUti^  leser  would  be  B.a  747. 
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be  said  to  be  known.  We  seem  to  have  evidence  of  the  inclusion 
of  Assyria  in  the  dominions  of  the  early  Babylonian  kings,  but  the 
time  when  she  shook  off  this  voke  and  became  a  free  ooimtry  is 
quite  uncertain,  and  can  only  be  very  roughly  conjectured.  Per- 
haps it  is  most  probable  that  during  the  troubles  caused  by  an 
Arabian  conquest  of  Chaldsea  and  Babylonia,  towards  the  close  of 
the  sixteenth  century  B.C.,  the  Assyrians  found  an  opportunity  of 
throwing  off  their  subjection,  and  establishing  a  separate  sove- 
reignty. However  this  may  be,  it  is  at  any  rate  clear  that  about 
the  year  b.c.  1273,  Assyria,  which  had  previously  been  a  com- 
paratively unimportant  country,  became  one  of  the  leading  states 
of  the  East,  possessing  what  Herodotus  not  improperly  terms  an 
Empire,^  and  exercising  a  paramount  authority  over  the  various 
tribes  upon  her  borders.  The  seat  of  government  at  this  early 
time  appears  to  have  been  at  Asshur,  the  modem  KUeh-Sherghat, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris,  sixty  miles  south  of  the  later 
capital,  Nineveh.  At  this  place  have  boon  found  the  bricks  and 
fragments  of  vases  bearing  the  names  and  titles  of  (apparently) 
the  earliest  known  Assyrian  kings,  as  well  as  bricks  and  pottery 
inscribed  with  the  names  of  satraps,  who  seem  to  have  ruled  the 
country  during  the  time  of  Babylonian  ascendancy.*  This  too  is 
the  city  at  which  Shamas-Vul,  the  son  of  the  Babylonian  king, 
Ismi-dagon^  erected  (about  B.C.  1840)  a  temple  to  the  gods  Ann 
and  Vul  ;•  so  that  it  may  with  much  probability  be  concluded  to 
have  been  the  capital  during  the  whole  period  of  the  Babylonian 
dominion. 

6.  With  regard  to  the  first  kings,  it  is  necessary  to  discard  alto- 
gether the  fables  of  Ctesias  and  his  followers.  Ninus,  the  mythic 
founder  of  the  empire,  and  his  wife  Semiremis,  are  not  to  be 
regarded  as  real  historical  personages,  nor  indeed  as  belonging  to 
Assyrian  tradition  at  all,  but  as  inventions  of  the  Greek  writers.' 
The  Babylonian  historians,  as  we  are  told  by  Abydenus,"  ignored 
altogether  the  existence  of  any  such  monarchs.  The  earliest  known 
king  of  Assyria  is  a  certain  Bel4ush,  who  is  the  first  of  a  con- 
secutive series  of  foijr  monarchs,  proved  by  the  bricks  of  KUeh- 
Sherghat  to  have  borne  sway  in  Assyria  at  a  time  when  its  con- 
nexion with  Babylonia  had  not  long  ceased.  These  kings,  whose 
names  are  read  very  doubtMly  as  Bel-lush^  PudUy  Vul4ush,  and 
Shalmoraar,  or  ShcUmcHriSy  and  who  take  the  title  only  assumed 
by  independent  princes,  may  possibly  be  actually  the  earliest  of 
the  entire  series,  and  in  that  case  would  be  likely  to  have  covered 
with  their  reigns  the  space  between  b.c  1273,  and  b,c.  1200.*    No 


-  ^  Herod,  i.  95.  between  this  name  and  the  Scriptoral  Nim- 

^  Supra,  Eflsaj  vi.  §  21,  note  \  rod.     Semiramis  is  a  possible  name  for  an 

*  Ibid.,  §  2,  note  \  and  §  6.     [There  is  Assyrian  Qneen ;  but  the  only  known  Semi- 

Ao  positive  eridenoe  that  the  Tsmi-dagon  of  ramis  of  Assyrian  history  is  the  wife  of  Vul- 

KUehrShergKat  is  the  same  with  the  Ismi-  lush   III.,  whoee    date    corresponds  fairly 

dagotk   of   Afugheir,    but  there    is   much  enough  with  that  of  the  Semiramit  of  Hero- 

to    render    the    identification    probable.—  dotua.     (Vide  infra,  p.  382.) 
H.C.  R.]  "Fr.  11. 

f  Concerning  the  word  Ninus,  see  above,         *  The  I^ends  of  these  kings  have  been 

page  370,  note  ^    No  real  oonnexkn  exists  published  in  the  new  series  of  British  Mo- 
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liistorical  events  can  be  distinctly  assigned  to  this  period.'  The 
kings  are  known  only  by  their  legends  upon  bricks  and  vases, 
which  have  been  found  at  but  one  single  place,  viz.,  KUeh-Sherghatj 
and  which  are  remarkable  for  nothing  but  the  archaic  type  of  the 
writing,  and  the  intermixture  of  early  Babylonian  forms  with  others 
which  are  purely  Assyrian.  It  is  on  this  ground  especially  that 
they  are  assigned  to  the  commencement  of  the  empire,  when  traces 
of  Babylonian  influence  might  be  expected  to  show  themselves; 
but  it  must  be  confessed  that  they  may  possibly  belong  to  a  time 
about  150  years  later,  when  Babylonia  once  more  made  her  power 
felt  in  Assyria,  a  Chaldsean  monarch  defeating  the  Assyrians  in 
their  own  country,  and  carrying  ofF  in  triumph  to  Babylon  the 
sacred  images  of  their  gods.* 

7.  The  series  of  kings  which  is  probably  to  be  placed  next  to  this, 
consists  of  six  monarchs  forming  a  continuous  line,  and  reigning 
from  about  B.a  1200  to  B.a  1050,  the  crown  during  this  period  de- 
scending without  a  break  from  father  to  son.  Of  these  kings  the 
names  of  the  first  five  are  recorded  on  the  famous  KUeh-Sherghat 
cylinder,'  the  earliest  dociunent  of  a  purely  historical  character 
which  has  as  yet  been  recovered  by  the  researches  pursued  in 
Mesopotamia.  Tiglath-Pileser  I.,  the  fifth  king  of  this  series, 
records  on  this  cylinder  his  own  annals  during  the  first  five  years 
of  his  reign,  concluding  his  account  by  a  glorification  of  his  an- 
cestors, whom  he  traces  back  to  the  fourth  degree.  The  few 
particulars  which  are  given  in  this  slight  sketch,  form  almost  the 
whole  that  is  known  at  present  of  the  kings-  in  question,  whose 
names  it  is  proposed  to  read  as  Ninip^pal-kura,  Asshur-daha-Uj  MutaggU- 
nabu,  and  Asshur-ris-ilim.  Of  the  first  of  these,  whose  name  is  even 
more  than  ordinarily  uncertain,  it  is  related  that  he  was  *'  the  king 
who  first  organised  the  country  of  Assyria,"  and  "  established  the 
troops  of  Assyria  in  authority  ;"  from  which  expression,  as  well  as 
from  his  being  the  last  monarch  in  the  list,  he  may  perhaps  be 
fairly  viewed  as  the  founder  of  the  line,  and  possibly  of  the  inde- 
pendent kingdom.  His  son,  Asshur-daha-U,  besides  ''  holding  the 
sceptre  of  dominion,"  and  *'  ruling  over  the  people  of  Bel,"  is  only 
said  to  have  "  obtained  a  long  and  prosperous  life."  Later,  however, 
in  the  same  inscription,  it  is  mentioned  that  this  king  took  down 
the  great  temple  of  Anu  and  Vul  at  Kileh-Skerghat,  which  was  at  the 
time  in  an  unsound  condition.*  Of  the  third  king,  MutaggU-nabu^ 
nothing  more  appears  than  that  he  **  was  established  in  strength  in 
the  government  of  Assjrria ;"  but  of  the  fourth,  Asshur-ris-Uim,  the 
father  of  Tiglath-Pileser  I.,  it  is  recorded  that  he  was,  like  his  son, 
a  conqueror.     Asshur-ris-Uim  is  "  the  powerful  king,  the  subduer  of 


fleum  Cuneiform  Inscriptions,  edited  by  Sir        *  Supra,  Essay  vL  §  2,  note  *. 
H.  Rawlinson,  PI.  6,  Nos,  HI.  and  IV.  ■  Of    this   cylinder,  or  to  speak  more 

^  A  king  colled  ShalmanU'S€w,  or  Shal-  strictly,  octagonal  prism,  several  duplicates 

fnonw-rw   [query ^  Shalmaneser  ?),  is  men-  have  been  found,  tbe  inscription  being  the 

tioned  as  the  founder  of  Calah  {Nimrud)  in  same  on  all  with  unimportant  variations, 

a  late  inscription.     This  may  perhaps  be  See  the  new  British  Museum  series,  Platw 

the  4th  monarch  of  the  Kileh-Sherghat  series,  9  to  16. 
whose  name  is  almost,  though  not  quite,  the        ^  See  Essay  tL  §  2,  note  ^ 
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foreign  countries,  he  who  reduced  all  the  lands  of  the  Magian  (?) 
world  " — expressions  ^hich  are  no  doubt  exaggerated,  but  which, 
contrasted  with  the  silence  of  the  inscription  with  respect  to  any- 
previous  conquests,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  this  monarch 
who  first  began  those  aggressions  upon  the  neighboui'ing  nations, 
which  gradually  raised  Assyria  from  the  position  of  a  mere  ordinary- 
kingdom,  to  that  of  a  mighty  and  flourishing  empire/ 

8.  The  annals  of  Tiglath-Pileser  I.,  which  furnish  this  account  of 
his  ancestry,  extend  (as  has  been  already  observed)  over  the  space 
of  five  years.  During  this  period,  besides  rebuilding  the  temple, 
which  60  years  previously  had  been  taken  down  by  his  great-, 
grandfather,  he  claims  to  have  extended  his  conquests  over  a  large 
part  of  Cappadocia,  over  Syria,  and  over  the  Median  and  Armenian 
mountains.  In  Cappadocia,  and  the  region  intervening  between 
that  country  and  Assjrria  Proper,  the  enemy  against  which  he  has 
to  contend  is  the  people  called  Natri.  This  nation  was  at  the  time 
divided  into  a  vast  number  of  petty  tribes,  each  under  its  own  chief, 
and  was  conquered  in  detail  by  the  Assyrian  monarch.  The  Syrians, 
or  Aramaeans,  whom  he  subdued,  dwelt  along  the  course  of  the 
Euphrates  from  Tsukha  (i^e  Shoa  of  Scripture'),  which  was  on  the 
confines  of  Babylon,  to  (Jarchemish,  which  was  near  the  site  occupied 
in  later  times  by  the  city  of  Mahog,  or  Hierapolis.  The  Armenian 
mountains  appear,  as  in  the  later  inscriptions  of  Sargon,  under  the 
name  of  Muzr  (Misraim),  thereby  perhaps  corroborating  th«  testi- 
mony of  Herodotus  as  to  the  connexion  of  the  Colchians  with  the 
i^yptians.  The  date  of  these  wars  is  capable  of  being  fixed  with 
an  approach  to  accuracy,  by  the  help  of  a  rock-inscription,  set  up 
by  Sennacherib  at  Bavian,  in  which  a  Tiglath-Pileser,  whom  there 
is  every  reason  to  regard  as  the  monarch  whose  acts  we  are  here 
considering,'  is  said  to  have  occupied  the  Assyrian  throne  418  years 
before  Sennacherib's  10th  year.  As  the  reign  of  Sennacherib  falls 
certainly  towards  the  close  of  the  8th,  or  the  beginning  of  the  7th 
century,  we  may  confidently  assign  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  12th  century  b.c.     This  date  accords  satisfitctorily  with 


^  The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  his  reliance  on  the  great  gods,  and  thus  ob- 

genealogical  portion  of  ^is  important  doca-  tained  a  prosperous  and  long  life— 
ment : —  "  The  beloved  son  of  Ninip-pal-kura,  the 

**  Tiglath-Pileaer,  the  illustrious  prince,  king  who  first  organised  the  country  of  As- 

whom  Asshur  and  Hercules  have  exalted  to  syria,"  &c.  &c. 

the  utmost  wishes  of  his  heart,  who  has        ^  Ezekiel  xxiii.  2S.      Compare  also  the 

pursued  aHer  the  enemies  of  Asshur,  and  Shuhite  of  the  Book  of  Job  and  the  Sohene 

has  subjugated  all  the  earth —  of  the  Peutingerian  Tables,  which  adjoins  on 

**  The  son  of  Asshur-ris-ilim,  the  powerful  Babylonia, 
king,  the  subduer  of  foreign  countries,  be  who        ^  M.  Oppert  r^ards  the  Tiglath-Pileser 

has  reduced  all  the  lands  of  the  Magian  (?)  of  the  Bavian  inscription  as  a  ditferent  mon- 

world —  *  arch  from  the  Tiglath-Pileser  of  the  Sherghat 

**  The  grandson  of  Mutaggil-nabu,  whom  Cylinders.     He  gives  the  succession  thus : — 

Asshur  tbs  great  lord  aided  according  to  the  Tiglath-Pileser  I.,  Sardanapalus  I.  (Asshitr- 

wishes  of  his  heart,  and  established  in  strength  hani-pal),  Tiglath-Pileser  II.,  &c.    (Rapport 

in  the  government  of  Assyria —  k  son  Excellence  M.  le  Ministre  de  llnstruo- 

**  The  glorious  offspring  of  Asahur-daha-il,  tion,  p.  43.)    But  there  ^re  no  grounds  for 

who  held  the  sceptre  of  dominion,  and  ruled  this  distinction,  which  is  at  any  rate  purdy 

over  the  people  of  Bel,  who  in  all  the  works  conjectural, 
of  hjs  hands  and  the  deeds  of  his  life  placed 
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the  discovered  dynastic  lists,  and  the  supposed  era  of  the  foundation 
of  the  monarchy  ;  for  allowing  the  eight  kings  anterior  to  Tiglath- 
Pileser  I.  to  have  reigned  twenty  years  apiece,  which  is  a  fair 
average,  and  taking  B.C.  1273  for  the  first  year  of  the  monarchy,  we 
should  have  b.c.  1113  for  the  accession  of  Tiglath-Pileeer  I.  The 
inscription  of  Sennacherib  also  furnishes  us  with  some  additional 
and  very  important  historical  facts  belonging  to  this  reign — the 
invasion,  namely,  of  Assyria  at  this  time  by  Merodach-iddin-akhi,  king  of 
Babylon,  his  defeat  of  Tiglath-Pileser,  and  his  triumphant  removal 
of  the  images  of  certain  gods  from  Assyria  to  his  own  capital  We 
learn  from  this  record  that  Babylon  not  only  continued,  to  the 
close  of  the  12th  century,  independent  of  Assyria,  but  was  still  the 
stronger  power  of  the  two — ^the  power  which  was  able  to  take  the 
offensive,  and  to  ravage  and  humiliate  its  neighbour. 

9.  Tiglath-Pileser  1.  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  AsshurAxm-pai  L 
No  partictdars  are  known  of  the  reign  of  this  prince,  of  whom  one 
single  record  only  has  been  as  yet  discovered,  which  is  a  dedicatory 
inscription  containing  his  name,  together  with  that  of  his  father, 
Tiglath-Pileser,  and  his  grandfather,  Asshvar-ris-^im.  It  is  found  on 
a  mutilated  female  statue,  probably  of  the  goddess  Astarte,  which 
was  disinterred  at  Koyunjik,  and  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

10.  At  the  period  which  we  have  now  reached,  a  break  occurs  in 
the  line  of  kings  furnished  by  the  monuments,  which  it  is  impos- 
sible ^  present  to  fill  up,'  but  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
of  very  long  duration.  Asshur^iddin-akhi,  the  next  known  king  to 
Asshur-bani-^  /.,  is  thought  to  have  ascended  the  throne  about  the 
year  b.c.  1050,  being  thus  a  contemporary  of  David.  He  is  known 
only  as  the  repairer  of  certain  buildings  at  KUeh-Sherghat,  which  con- 
tinued to  receive  additions  from  monarchs  who  were  his  successors, 
and  probably  his  descendants.  These  monarchs,  whose  names  may 
be  given  as  Asshur-dan-U,  VtU-lttsh  JL,  and  Tigulti-Nimp,  form  a  line 
of  direct  descent,  which  may  be  traced  on  without  interruption  to 
the  accession  of  Tiglath-Pileser  II.,  the  king  of  that  name  whose 
actions  are  recorded  in  Scripture.  They  continued  to  reside  and  to 
repair  the  buildings  at  KUeh-SIierghaty  but  have  left  no  evidence  of 
conquests  or  greatness.' 

1 1 .  Tigidti'Nimpy  the  last  of  the  KUehSherghat  series,  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Asshur-idanni-pal,  or  Sardanapalus,  who  appears  to  have 
transferred  the  seat  of  empire  from  KUehSherghat^  which  had  been 


'  M.  Oppert  yentures  to  fill  up  the  break  cession  of  the  kings  as  recorded  on  oootem* 

with  the  names  of  Tiglath-Pileser  II.,  Belo-  poraTy  monuments ;    but  M.  Oppert   can 

chtts  I.,  Belitaras,  and  Shalmaneaer  I.,  whom  hardly  be  said  to  have  offered  a  very  ntia- 

he  represents  as  reigning  from  B.a  1122  to  factory  explanation  of  the  discrepant  ac- 

B.C.    1050.     He  applies  the  narrative  of  count*.     (See  the  Rapport,  &c,  pp.  44, 45.) 
Agathias  concerning  Belochus  and  Belitaras         '  Tigulti-Nimp,  however,   is  mentioned 

to  this  period,  identifying  the  latter  with  a  with  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  in  the  •nnaU  of  the 

certain  Bel^kapi  (or,  according  to  him,  Beh-  great  Sardanapalus  on  the  Nimrud  moDO> 

kai4ras90u\  who  is  mentioned  in  an  inscrip-  Uth,  among  the  warlike  ancerton  of  that 

tion  of  the  great  Yvi-buh  as  **  the  founder  king  who  had  carried  their  arms  into  that 

of  the  empire."    This  inscription  presents  Armenian  mountains,  and  there  set  up  steles 

certainly  considerable  difficulties,    since    it  to  commemorate  their  conquests. — [U.C.  ILI 
diifers  greatly  from  the  apparent  actual  suo- 
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the  Assyrian  capital  hitherto,  to  Calah,*  the  modem  Nimrud,  a  posi- 
tion abont  40  miles  further  to  the  north,  near  the  junction  of  the 
greater  Zab  with  the  Tigris,  on  the  opposite  or  left  bank  of  the 
stream.  The  circumstances  which  induced  this  change  are  unknown ; 
but  it  may  probably  have  been  connected  with  the  extension  of  the 
empire  towards  Armenia,  rendering  a  movement  of  the  govern- 
mental centre  in  the  same  direction  expedient  Certainly  Asshur- 
idanni'paly  who  seems  to  be  the  warlike  Sardanapalus  of  the  Greeks, 
was  a  great  conqueror.  •  In  his,  annals,  which  have  come  down  to 
us  in  a  very  complete  condition,*  it  is  apparent  that  he  carried  his 
arms  far  and  wide  through  Western  A^sia,  from  Babylonia  and 
Chaldsea  on  the  one  side,  to  Syria  and  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean on  the  other.  It  seems  to  have  been  in  this  latter  quarter  that 
his  most  permanent  and  important  conquests  were  effected.  Sarda- 
napalus styles  himself  ^'  the  conqueror  from  the  upper  passage  of 
the  Tigris  to  Lebanon  and  the  Great  Sea,  who  has  reduced  under 
his  autiiority  all  countries  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the  going 
•down  thereof."'  In  his  Syrian  campaign,  which  is  recorded  at 
length,  not  only  in  the  general  inscription,  but  also  on  the  votive 
Bull  and  Lion  which  he  set  up  at  Calah  on  his  return  from  it,  he 
took  tribute  frt)m  the  kings  of  all  the  principal  Phoenician  cities,  as 
Tyre,  Sidon,  Byblus,  and  Aradus :  among  the  rest,  probably  from 
Eth-baal,  king  of  th6  Sidonians,  the  father  of  Jezebel,  wife  of  Ahab. 
He  also  received,  while  in  Souliiem  Syria,  a  present  of  rare  animals 
from  the  King  of  Egypt. 

12.  Sardanapalus,  the  son  of  Tigrdti-Ninip,  is  the  first  of  the 
Assyrian  kings  of  whose  grandeur  we  are  able  to  judge  by  the 
remains  of  extensive  buil£ngs  and  sculptures  which  have  come 
down  to  us.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  North- West  Palace  at 
Nimrud,  which,  next  to  that  of  Sennacherib  at  Koyunjik,  is  the 
lai^est  and  most  magnificent  of  all  the  Assyrian  edifices.  A  large 
portion  of  the  sculptures  now  in  the  British  Museum  are  from  this 
building.  It  was  a  structure  nearly  square,  about  360  feet  in  length, 
and  300  in  breadth,^  standing  on  a  raised  platform,  overlooking  the 
Tigris,  with  a  grand  facade  to  the  north  fronting  the  town,  and 
another  to  the  west  commanding  the  river.  It  was  built  of  hewn 
stone,  and  consisted  of  a  single  central  hall,  more  than  120  feet  long 
by  90  wide,  probably  open  to  the  sky,  round  which  were  grouped  a 
number  of  ceiled  chambers,  some  larger  and  some  smaller,  generally 
communicating  with  one  another.  The  ceilings  were  of  cedar, 
brought  apparently  fit)m  Mount  Lebanon ;  •  the  walls  were  panelled 
to  a  certain  distance  from  the  floor  by  slabs  of  alabaster,  ornamented 
throughout  with  bas-reliefis,  above  which  they  were  coated  with 


^  Calah  was  fi>Q]ided  (as  aboTe-mentioned,  zri.  p.  361. 
p.  374,  note  ^)  bj  a  certain  Shalmanosar,  or         ^  See  the  plan  of  Mr.  Lajard  (Ninereh 

■Shalmanork,  poeribly  the  last  king  of  the  and  Babjlon,  opp.  p.  655).     The  palace  of 

earlj  KUeh'Shergkat  aeriM ;  but  it  eeeme  to  Sennacherib  at  Kojrui^jik  seems  to  lure  been 

have  been  a  mere  second-rate  city  until  the  a  square  of  nearlj  600  feet.     (Ibid.,  plan 

reite  of  Asshnr-idanni-pal.  fiunng  p.  67.) 

s  See  the  British  Museum  Series,  Plates        «  Layard,  p.  356.     The  wood  discovered 

17  to  26.  in  dkis  palace  was  ahnost  all  cedar.     (Ibid., 

'  See  Layard's  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  ch.  p.  357.) 
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plaster.  The  smaller  chambers  were  frequently  dark ;  the  larger 
ones  were  lighted  either  by  openings  in  the  roof,  or  by  apertures  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  wall  near  the  ceiling.  The  floors  were  paved 
with  slabs  of  stone,  often  covered  with  inscriptions.  A  close 
analogy  has  been  pointed  out  bet^veen  this  style  of  building  and  the 
great  edifices  of  the  Jews,  as  described  in  Scripture  •  and  by  Jose- 
phus,^  the  Jewish  kings  having  in  all  probability  borrowed  their 
architecture  from  Assyria.  The  dimensions  however  of  the  palace 
of  Solomon  fell  far  short  of  those  of  the  great  Assyrian  monarchs." 

Besides  his  palace  at  Calah,  Sardanapalus  built  temples  there  to 
Asshur  and  Merodach,  which  stood  upon  the  same  platform,  adjoin- 
ing the  wall  of  the  city.  He  also  built  at  least  one  temple  at 
Kineveh  itself,  which  however  had  not  yet  reached  to  the  dignity  of 
a  metropolitan  city.  This  temple  was  dedicated  to  Beltis,  a  deity 
worshipped  both  in  Nineveh  and  Babylon.* 

13.  Sardanapalus  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Skdmanunsar,  or  Shal- 
maneser  I.,  the  great  monarch  whose  deeds  axe-  recorded  on  the 
black  obelisk  in  the  British  Museimi.  This  prince,  who  reigned- 
above  thirty- one  years,  was  engaged  either  personally  or  by  a 
favourite  general,*  in  a  perpetual  series  of  expeditions,  of  which  a 
brief  account  is  given  upon  the  obelisk,  the  details  being  apparently 
reserved  for  the  colossal  bulls,  which  seem  to  have  been  the  usual 
dedication  after  a  victory.  These  expeditions  do  not  fall  into  any 
regular  order,  nor  do  they  seem  to  result  in  actual  conquest.  They 
are  repeatedly  in  the  same  countries,  and  terminate  either  in  the 
submission  of  the  monarch,  or  in  his  deposition,  and  the  establish- 
ment in  his  place  of  a  more  obsequious  ruler.  What  is  most  re- 
markable in  them  is  their  extent.  At  one  time  they  are  in  ChaldsBa, 
on  the  very  borders  of  the  Southern  Ocean ;  at  another  in  Eastern 
Armenia  and  the  vicinity  of  the  Caspian ;  frequently  they  are  in 
Syria,  and  touch  the  confines  of  Palestine ;  occasionally  they  are  in 
Cappadocia,  in  the  country  of  the  Tuplai  (Tibareni).  Armenia, 
Azerbijan,  great  portions  of  Media  Magna,  the  line  of  Zagros, 
Babylonia,  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  Phoenicia,  the  chain  of  Ajnanus  and 
the  country  beyond  it  to  the  north  and  the  north-west,  are  invaded 
by  the  Assyrian  armies,  which  exceed  upon  occasions  100,000 
fighting  men.  Everywhere  tribute  is  enforced,  and  in  most  places 
images  of  the  king  are  set  up  as  a  sign  of  his  possessing  the  supre- 
macy. The  Assyrian  successes  are  throughout  attributed,  after  the 
favour  of  Asshur  and  Merodach,  to  their  archers. 

14.  The  picture  furnished  by  the  inscriptions  of  the  general  cou- 

'  See   1   Kings,  chs.  vi.  and  vii. ;    and  palaces  did  not  greailj  exceed. 

2  Chron.  ch.  iii.  •  The  inscription  also  on  the  broken  obe- 

^  Joseph.  Ant.  Jad.  viiu  2.     Compare  lisk  in  the  British  Musemn  (Historical  In- 

FergusBon's  Palaces  of  Nineveh,  p.  229,  and  scriptions,  PI.  28)  appears  to  belong  to  the 

h&yard'B  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  pp.  644-649.  great  Sardanapalus,  and  commemorates  both 

^  The  palace  of  Solomon  was  150  feet  his  hunting  exploits  in  Syria  and  Hie  exteo- 

long  and  75  feet  broad,  thus  covering  a  sive  repairs  which  he  executed  at  Aiehar  or 

space  little  more  than  one-tenth  of   ^t  Kileh-Sherghat 

covered  by  the  palace  of  Sardanapalus,  and  ^  Called    Dikut'ossur   by  Dr.   Hindts. 

not  one-thirtieth  of  that  covered  by  the  See  his  translation  of  the  Nimmd  Obelisk  in 

yast  building  of  Sennacherib.     Its  height  the  Dublin  University  Magazine  for  Octo- 

was  45  feet,  whidi  perhaps  the  Assyrian  ber,  1853,  pp.  422, 425,  and  426. 
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dition  of  Western  Asia  at  this  period  (b.c.  900 — 860)  is  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  feature  of  all  which  they  present  to  us.  At  the 
extreme  west  appear  the  Phoenician  cities.  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Byblus, 
from  which  Shalmaneser  takes  tribute  in  his  21st  year.  Adjoining 
upon  them  are  the  kingdoms  of  Hamath '  and  Damascus,  the  latter 
at  first  under  Benhadad,'  and  then  under  Hazael ;  the  former  under 
a  king  named  Sakhulena.  These  kingdoms  are  closely  leagued 
together ;  and  united  in  the  same  alliance  are  their  neighbours,  the 
Khatti^  or  Hittites,  who  form  a  great  confederacy  ruled  by  a  number 
of  petty  chiefs,*  and  extend  continuously  from  the  borders  of 
Damascus  to  the  Euphrates  at  Bir^  or  Bireh^K  The  strength  of  the 
Hittites,  Hamathites,  and  Syrians  of  Damascus,  is  in  their  chariots.^ 
They  are  sometimes  assisted  by  the  "  kings  of  the  sea-coast,"  who 
are  probably  the  Phoenician  princes.  The  valley  of  the  Orontes, 
from  a  little  north  of  Hamath  to  the  great  bend  which  the  river 
makes  towards  the  west,  and  the  country  eastward  as  far  as  the 
mountains  which  separate  the  tributaries  of  that  stream  from  those 
of  the  Euphrates,  are  in  possession  of  the  Patena,  a  tribe  of  Hittites, 
whose  name  connects  them  with  the  Pocfan- Aram  of  Scripture,  and 
the  Batansda,  of  the  Greek  writers.  This  people  is  permanently 
subject  to  Assyria,  and  the  Assyrians  have  access  through  their 
territories  to  the  countries  of  their  neighbours.  East  of  the 
Euphrates,  in  the  country  between  Bir  and  Diarbekr,  are  thp  Natri 
or  Nayari,  adjoining  upon  the  Armenians,  who  reach  from  about 
Diarbekr  to  ibe  basin  of  Lake  Urumiyeh^  which  belongs  to  the 
Manrtai  (who  are  the  Minni  of  Scripture).*  Southward  along  the 
line  of  Zagros,  are,  first,  Kharhhar^  about  Lake  Van ;  next  Hupuska^ 
reaching  south  to  Holwan  and  the  Gates  of  Zagros ;  and  then  the 
country  of  the  Tsimri,  reaching  as  fietr  as  Susiana,'  east  of  which  dwell 
the  Modes  and  (perhaps)  the  Persians.'   Below  Assyria  is  Babylonia, 

^  The  importance  of  Hamath  at  this  early  liable  to  be  confoonded  in  Hebrew,  aa  the j 

period  is  stronglj  marked  in  Scriptore,  first,  are  in  the  name  Hadacfezer,  or  Hadarezer. 

Dj  the  frequent  use  of  the  expreoaon,  **  the  (Comp.  2  Sam.  TiiL  3-12,  with  1  Chron. 

entering  in  of   Hamath "   (Josh.  ziii.   5 ;  xriiL  3-10.) 

Judges  iii.  3 ;    1  Kings  yiii.  65,  &c),  for        *  See  Dr.  Hincks's  article  in  the  Dublin 

the  district  north  of  the  Hoij  Land ;    se-  Univ.  Mag.  p.  422,  note.     Twelve  kings  of 

coudly,  bj  what  is  related  of  the  dealings  of  the    southern    Hittites    are    mentioned   in 

David  withToi  (2  Sam.  viii.  9,  10 ;  1  Chron.  several  places.    Compare  the  expressions  in 

xviii.  9,  10) ;  and  thirdly,  by  the  manner  Scripture,  *'  for  all  the  kings  of  the  Hittites 

in  which  the  Assyrian  envoy,  Rabshakeh,  did  they  bring  chariots  out"  (1  Kings  x. 

speaks  of  it  (2  Kings  xviii.  34,  xix.  13).  29),  **  the  king  of  Israel  has  hired  against 

It  was  conquered  by  Solomon  (2  ChroD.  us  the  kings  of  the  Hittites,"  &c. 
viii.  3,  4),  became  independent  probably        *  Compare  2  Sam.  x.  18;    1  Kings  x. 

under  Jeroboam  the  First,  and  was  again  re-  29,  xx.  1,  &c 

duced  by  Jeroboam  the  Second  (2  Kings        *  See  Jer.  li.  27:  *'C«11  togethei*  against 

xiv.  28).     Hamath  at  this  time   was  the  her  (Babylon)  the  kingdoms    of   Ararat, 

capital  of  Coele-Syria,  and  occupied  the  site  ifmni,  and  Ashkenaz.'' 
of  the  modem  Hamah,  ^  This  name  has  been  hitherto  read  as 

'  This  king  was  recognised  independently  Namri^  but  the  reading  of  Tsimri  is  to  -be 

both  by  Dr.  Hincks  aiS  Sir  H.  Rawlinson.  preferred.      Compare  Jer.  xxv.  25,  where 

The  name  is  read  by  the  former  authori^  the  kings  of  Zimri  are  associated  with  the 

as  Ben^ru    The  Septuagint,  it  must  be  kings  of  Elam  and  the  kings  of  the  Medes. 

remembered,   substitutes   'Ti^f  '^AScp   for  [H.,C.  R.] 

Ben-hadad  (1  Kings  xx.  1,  &c),  and  the  d        '  The  hrst  appearance  of  the  Modes  in 

«Qd  r,  from  their  similarity,  are  constantly  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  is  in  the  24th  year 
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the  more  northern  portion  of  which  is  the  country  of  the  Accad, 
while  the  more  southern,  reaching  to  the  coast,  is  Chaldaea — ^the  land 
of  the  Kaldau  Above  Babylonia,  on  both  sides  of  the  Euphrates, 
are  the  Tsukhiy  perhaps  the  Shuhites  of  Scripture.*  Finally,  in 
Cappadocia,  above  the  northern  Hittites/and  west  of  the  Euphrates, 
are  the  Tuplai,  or  Tibareni,  a  weak  people,  under  a  multitude  of 
chiefs,*  who  readily  pay  tribute  to  the  conqueror. 

15.  The  most  interesting  of  the  campaigns  of  Shalmaneser  are  those 
which  in  his  6th,  llth,  14th,  and  18th  years  he  conducted  against 
the  countries  bordering  on  Palestine.  In  the  first  three  of  these  his 
chief  adversary  was  Benhadad  of  Damascus,  the  prince  whose  wars 
with  Ahab  and  Jehoram,  and  whose  murder  by  Hazael,  are  related 
at  length  in  the  Books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles.*  Benhadad,  who 
had  strengthened  himself  by  a  close  league  with  the  Hamathites, 
Hittites,  and  Phoenicians,  was  defeated  in  three  great  battles  by  the 
Assyrian  monarch,  and  lost  in  one  of  them  above  20,000  men. 
This  ill  success  appears  to  have  broken  up  the  league,  and  when 
Hazael,  soon  after  his  accession,  was  attacked  in  his  turn,  probably 
about  the  year  b.c.  884  or  885,'  he  was  left  to  his  own  resources, 
and  had  to  take  refuge  in  Anti-Libanus,  where  Shalmaneser  engaged 
and  defeated  him,  killing  (according  to  his  own  acooxmt)  16,000  of 
his  fighting  men,  and  capturing  more  than  1100  chariots.  It  was 
probably  at  this  time,  or  perhaps  three  years  later,  when  the  con- 
queror once  more  entered  Syria  and  forced  Hazael  to  supply  his 
troops  with  provisions,  that  the  first  direct  connexion,  of  which  we 
have  any  record,  took  place  between  the  people  of  Israel  and  the 
Assyrians.  One  of  five  epigraphs  on  the  black  obelisk  records  the 
tribute  which  Yahua,  the  son  of  Khumri^u  e,  Jehu,  the  son  of  Omri* 


df  Shalmaneser  I.,  about  B.C.  880.  Their 
exact  locality  cannot  be  fixed,  but  they 
clearly  dwell  east  of  the  Tsimri  who  inhabit 
the  Kurdish  mountains.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  the  Bartsu  or  Partsu  are  the  Per- 
sians. From  the  time  of  Shalmaneser  to 
that  of  Pul,  they  seem  to  occupy  south- 
eastern Armenia,  where  they  are  under  a 
number  of  chiefe,  as  many  as  twenty-seven 
bringing  tribute  to  the  Assyrian  monarch 
on  one  occasion.  In  the  rdgn  of  Senna- 
cherib they  appear,  as  Partsu^  in  the  posi- 
tion in  wUch  we  ^ould  expect  to  find  Per* 
sians. 

'  Job  ii.  11,  &c     See  page  375,  note  ^ 

^  As  many  as  twenty-four  kings  of  the 
Tuplai  are  mentioned  (Hincks,  p.  424). 

2  1  Kings  XX.  1-34,  xxu.  29-36 ;  2  Kings 
yi.,  vii.,  and  viii. 

'  Hazael  appears  to  have  succeeded  Ben- 
hadad, B.C.  886.  (See  Clinton's  F.  H.  vol. 
i.  Appendix,  p.  324.)  Hence  the  tinw  of 
Shalmaneser  1.  may  be  fixed  with  a  near 
^iproach  to  certainty.  For  as  the  aoceeion 
of  Hazael  &lls  necessarily  between  his  14th 
year,  when  he  wars  with  Benhadad,  and  his 
18th,  when  he  contends  with  Hazael,  his 


own  accession — if  we  r^rd  Clinton's  date 
for  Hazael  as  sufficiently  ascertained — must 
&11  between  B.C.  904  and  B.C.  900.  As  we 
have  his  annals  for  thirty-one  years,  he  must 
have  continued  to  reign  at  least  as  late  as 
B.C.  873,  being  thus  contemporary  with  the 
Jewish  kings  Jehoshaphat,  Jehoram,  Aha- 
ziah,  Joash,  and  with  the  Israelitish  moo- 
archs  Ahab,  Ahaziah,  Jehoram,  and  Jdbu. 

*  Dr.  Hincks  says:  "This  title  (son  of 
Omri)  is  equivalent  to  King  of  Samaria,  the 
city  which  Omri  built,  and  which  was 
known  to  the  Assyrians  as  Beth-Omri.** 
(Nimmd  Obelisk,  p.  426.)  But  is  it  not 
rather  a  claim — ^possibly  not  altogether  fidse 
— to  actual  descent  from  Omri,  and  another 
instance  of  the  anxiety  of  usurpers  in  the 
East  to  identify  themselves  with  the  dynasty 
which  they  in  reality  dispossess?  (See  note  ^ 
on  book  i.  ch.  108.)  Jehu,  we  know,  was 
really  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  grandson 
of  Nimshi  (2  Kings  ix.  2  and  14).  But  he 
may  have  been  on  the  mothei's  aide  de- 
scended fi-om  Onui,  or  he  may  merely  have 
claimed  the  connexion  without  any  ground 
of  right.  The  Assyrians  would  of  course 
simply  accept  the  title  which  he  gave  himaellL 
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— ^brougbt  to  tlie  king  who  set  it  up,  oonsistinK  almost  entirely  of 
gold  and  silver,  and  articles  mannfiactnred  &om  gold.  It  was 
perhaps  this  act  of  submission  which  provoked  the  fierce  attack  of 
Hazael  npon  the  kingdom  of  Israel  in  the  reign  of  John,  when  he 
'*  smote  them  in  all  fiieir  coasts,"  and  deprived  them  of  the  entire 
conntrj  east  of  Jordan,  the  ancient  possession  of  the  tribes  of 
Eeuben,  Gad,  and  Manasseb,  as  far  as  **  Aroer  by  the  river  Amon,"  * 
which  flows  into  the  Dead  Sea. 

16.  Shdmaneser  dwelt  indifferently  at  Calah  and  at  Nineveh,  and 
greatly  embellished  the  former  of  these  cities.  He  was  the  builder 
of  the  central  palace  at  that  place,  which  has  famished  ns  with  a 
few  interesting  specimens  of  Assyrian  art.  Like  his  father,  he 
appears  to  have  brought  timber,  probably  cedar,  from  the  forests  of 
Syria;  and  sometimes  even  to  have  undertaken  expeditions  for 
that  special  purpose.  He  probably  reigned  from  about  b.c.  900  to 
B.a  860  or  SbO* 

17.  Shalmaneser  /.  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Shamas-Vul,  whose 
annals,  like  his  father's,  have  in  part  come  down  to  us  upon  an 
obelisk  set  up  by  him  to  commemorate  his  exploits,  at  Calah,  which 
seems  to  have  been  still  the  Assyrian  capital.  We  learn  from  this 
document,'  that  during  the  lifetime  of  Shalmaneser,  Asshur-danin-pal, 
his  eldest  son,  had  raised  a  revolt  against  his  authority,  which  was 
with  difficulty  put  down  by  Shamas-  V  ii/,  the  young  brother.  Twenty- 
seven  strong  places,  including  Asshur,  the  old  metropolis,  Amida  » 
(ihe  modem  Diarbekr),  TdapMy  which  was  near  Orfa,  and  the 
lamous  city  of  Arbela — here  first  commemorated — espoused  the 
cause  of  the  pretender.  A  bloody  struggle  followed,  resulting  in 
the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  by  the  capture  of  the  revmted 
cities,  which  were  taken  by  Shamas-  Vtd,  one  after  another.  Asshttr- 
danm-pal,  in  all  probability,  lost  his  life — if  not,  at  any  rate  he  for- 
feited the  succession,  which  thus  fell  to  the  second  son  of  the  late 
monarch. 

18.  The  annals  of  Shamca^  Vvi  upon  the  obelisk  extend  only  over 
the  term  of  four  years,  and  then  end  abmptly.  It  is  not  likely, 
however,  that  he  reigned  for  so  short  a  time,  as  the  space  between 
Shalmaneser  I.  and  Tiglath-Pileser  II.  exceeds  a  century,'  and  is 
occupied  (so  &r  as  at  present  appears)  by  but  two  reigns,  those  of 
Shamas-  FtJ,  and  of  his  son  ai^d  successor,  VtU-hish  J  J  I.  In  these 
four  years  Shofnas-  Vul  undertook  expeditions  against  the  tribes  of 
the  Nairi  on  the  flanks  of  Taurus,  against  the  countries  bordering 


*  2  Kings  X.  32,  33.  ^  This  inscriptioD  has  been  in  great  part 

'  It  must  be  remembered  that  these  dates  translated  bj  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  in  the  Journal 

depend  npon  the  ordinary  Scripture  chrono-  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  xri.  part  i.  Annual 

logy,  which,  placing  the  final  capture  of  Report,  p.  xii.  et  seq. 
Jerusalem  by  Nebnchadnesssar  in  B.a  588,        *  That  is,  if  we  connect  the  accession  of 

and  followmg  the  line  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  Tiglath-Pileser  with  the  era  of  Nabonassar, 

according  to  the  years  assigned  them  in  the  B.a747.     There  is  no  doubt  a  great  difficulty 

Hebrew  text,  obtidns  for  the  first  of  Rehoboam  in  supposing  that  the  three  consecutiTe  reigns 

the  year  B.O.  975  or  976.     (See  dintoo,  toL  of  a  &ther,  son,  and  grandMB,  corer  the  space 

L  p.  329,  App.)    The  line  of  the  kings  <^  hum  B.C.  900  to  B.a  747,  a  period  of  153 

Israel  would  produce  a  date  15  or  20  years  years, 
lower  than  this.                              « 
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on  Armenia  to  the  south  and  east,  against  the  Modes  beyond  Zagros, 
and  finally  against  the  Babylonians.  This  last  campaign  is  the 
most  important.  .  In  it  Shamas-  Vvl  declares  that  he  took  above  200 
to>vn8,  and  defeated  a  combined  army  of  ChaldsBans,  Elamites, 
Tsimri,  and  Aramaeans  or  Syrians,  which  the  king  of  Babylonia  had 
collected  against  him,  slaying  6000  and  taking  2000  prisoners,  to- 
gether with  1000  chariots. 

19.  VuL'lush^  the  third  prince  of  that  name,  was  the  son  and 
successor  of  Shamas-  Vul,  He  is,  perhaps,  the  Pul  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  the  Phaloch  of  the  Septuagint,  and  the  Belochus  of 
Eusebius  and  others.  He  built  some  chambers  in  the  central 
palace  at  Calah,  which  had  been  originally  erected  by  his  grand- 
father, and  which  was  afterwards  despoiled  by  Esarhaddon.  The 
records  of  his  time  which  have  been  hitherto  discovered  are  scanty, 
but  possess  a  peculiar  interest.  One  of  them  is  a  pavement  slab* 
from  the  upper  chambers  at  Nimrud  (Calah),  wherein  is  noticed  his 
reception  of  tribute  from  the  Modes,  Partsu,  Minni,  and  Nairi  on 
the  north  and  east,  from  the  country  of  Khumrt,  or  Samaria,  from 
Tyre,  Sidon,  Damascus,  Idumaea,  and  Palestine  on  the  Western  Sea — 
a  relation  which  accords  with  the  fact  mentioned  in  the  Second 
Book  of  Kings,  that  Pul  received  a  thousand  talents  as  tribute  from 
Menahem,  king  of  Israel.'  Another  is  a  brief  inscription  on  a 
statue  of  the  god  Nebo,*  which  shows  that  the  name  of  his  wife 
,  was  Semiramis,  and  that  she  reigned  conjointly  with  her  husband, 
thus  very  remarkably  confirming  the  account  given  by  Herodotus 
of  the  real  age  of  that  personage,  and  also  explaining  in  some  de- 
gree her  position  in  Herodotus  as  a  Babylonian  rather  than  an 
Assyrian  princess.  VvJ-lush  II L  certainly  seems  to  have  been  in  an 
especial  way  connected  with  Babylonia.  He  appears  to  style  him- 
self **  the  king  to  whose  son  Asshur  the  chief  of  the  gods  has  granted 
the  kingdom  of  Babylon :"  and  relates  that  on  his  return  ftx)m  a 
campaign  in  Syria,  in  which  he  had  taken  Damascus,  he  proceeded 
to  Babylonia,  where  he  received  the  homage  of  the  Chaldieans,  and 
sacrificed  in  Babylon,  Borsippa,  and  Cutha,  to  the  respective  gods 
of  those  cities,  Bel,  Nebo,  and  Nergal.  It  is  possible  that  Semi- 
ramis was  a  Babylonian  princess,  and  that  Vvl-liish  III,,  in  right  of 
his  wife,  became  sovereign  of  Babylon,  where  he  may  have  settled 
his  son  Nabonassar.  The  history  of  this  period  is  however  shrouded 
in  an  obscurity  which  we  vainly  attempt  to  penetrate ;  and  it  can 
only  be  said  that  under  this  king  the  f^st  Assyrian  dynasty  seems 
to  have  come  to  an  end,  and  in  its  place  a  new  dynasty  to  have 
been  established. 


*  For  a  fxill  aooount  of  this  inscription  see  probably  iron. 

Athenaeum,  No.  1476,  p.  174.  ^  The  statue,  which  is  now  in  the  British 

*  2  Kings  XV.  19,  20.  The  amount  of  Museum,  is  dedicated  by  the  artist  to  '*his 
Kenahem's  tribute  is  not  stated  in  the  inscrip-  lord  Vul-lush,  and  his  lady  Sauamuramit" 
tion ;  but  as  it  has  been  thought  excessiYe,  it  By  the  ibrm  of  the  letters  and  other  signs  it 
may  be  well  to  observe  that  from  Manha,  certainly  belongs  to  the  time  of  Vul-losh  III., 
king  of  Deunascus,  V ul-lush  took  at  this  time  and  not  to  either  of  the  two  earlier  monarcfas 
2300  talents  of  silver,  20  talents  of  gold,  of  the  same  name. 

3000  of  copper,  and  5000  of  some  other  metal, 
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20.  The  following  is  a  sketch  of  the  probable  chronology  of  the 
kings  of  the  period : — 

1.  Bel-liish    ..      .. ..  ab,  1273. 

2.  Pudil         ) 

3.  Vul-liiflh [  ab.  1200. 

4.  Shalma-sar  (or  SLalma-ris) | 

5.  Nin-pal-kura \  ,     --„^ 

6.  Asahur-daha-il  rhis  Bon) f  ^^-  ^^*'"- 

7.  Mutaggil-nabu  (his  son)         I  „u    iiqa 

8.  Aflshur-riB-ilim  (hifl  son)        ..      ..♦..)  *°-  " '*^' 

9.  Tiglath-Pileeer  I.  (hU  son) ab.  1110. 

10.  ABshur-bani-pal  I.  (his  son) ab.  1080. 

•  *  *  •  • 

11.  Asshur-adan-akhi  ab.  1050. 

12.  Asshur-dan-il  (his  son) ab.  1025. 

13.  Vul-liish  II.  (his  son)     ab.  1000. 

14.  Tiglathi-Ninip  (his  son)         ab.     960. 

15.  A8shu]>idaQni-pal  (his  son)    ....      ..  ab.    930. 

[  1 6.  Shalmaneser  (his  son)    . .       ab.    900  to  850. 

17.  Samsi-Vul  (his  son)        ab.     853  to  800. 

1 8.  Vul-ltteh  III.  (his  son) ab.    800  to  747. 

21.  The  circumstances  which  brought  the  first  Assyrian  dynasty 
to  a  close,  and  placed  upon  the  throne  a  king  of  a  different  family, 
are  neither  recorded  in  the  inscriptions,  nor  by  any  writer  of  much 
authority.'  Tiglath-Pileser  II.,  who  appears  to  have  succeeded 
Pul,*  has  left  no  record  of  the  means  by  which  he  obtained  the 
crown.  His  inscriptions  however  support  the  notion  of  a  revolution 
and  change  of  dynasty  in  Assyria  at  this  point  of  its  history.  Con- 
trary to  the  universal  practice  of  previous  monarchs,  he  omits  all 
mention  of  his  ancestors, ,  or  even  of  the  name  of  his  father,  upon 
his  monuments.  We  may  safely  conclude  from  this  that  he  was 
a  usurper,  and  that  his  ancestry  was  not  royal.  This  is  the  cir- 
cumstance which  makes  it  probable  that  the  lower  dynasty  of 
Assyria  commenced  with  this  monarch  rather  than  with  Pul, 
whom  Berosus  is  said  to  have  made  the  first  king  of  the  second 
period.*  With  respect  to  the  exact  time  at  which  Tiglath-Pileser 
mounted  the  throne,  it  must  be  admitted  that  some  doubt  exists. 
The  dates  derived  from  the  succession  of  the  Hebrew  monarchs . 
would  apparently  give  for  his  accession  about  the  year  b.c.  767,  or 
B.C.  768 ;  for  according  to  this  chronology  Menahem  reigned  from 
B.C.  769  to  B.C.  760,  and  he  appears  to  have  been  contemporary  both 
with  Tiglath-Pileser  and  with  Pul,*  the  former  of  whom  expressly 


3  Bion  and  Pol^histor  are  said  to  have  perhaps  disguise  the  transactioiis  of  this  pe- 

related  that  Tiglath-Pileser,  whom  they  called  riod. 

Beletaras,  was  the  former  king's  gardener,  *  Such  is  the  impression  which  we  receive 

and  gained  the  crown  in  some  extraordinary  from  Scriptm^  (2  Kings,  xv.  19-29).      It 

way  {iKOfnrt&ffaro   xapaX^ms  r^v  jBcuri-  would  be  nearly  certain  if  we  could  fed  sure 

AcUu',  Agath.  ii.  25,  §  15).     But  Agathias, '  that  Tiglath-Pileser  really  took  tribute /rnn 

who  is  the  authority  for  this,  does  not  inform  Menahem  in  his  eighth  year.     (See  the  next 

"US  of  any  details.    The  war  between  ^Wimus  page,  note  '.) 

and  Perseus  in  Cephalion  (Fragm.  1),  and  *  Vide  supra,  p.  372. 

that  between  Sardanapalus  and  Perseus  in  '2  Kings  xv.  19. 
Pausanias  (see  the  Paschal  Chronicle,  p.  68), 
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states  that  he  took  tribute  from  him  in  his  e^hUh  year  J  It  is  doubt- 
ful however  if  complete  dependence  is  to  be  placed  upon  the 
Hebrew  dates  ;  •  and  perhaps  it  is  best  on  the  whole  to  lay  it  down 
as  most  probable  that  the  change  of  dynasty  took  place  in  or  a  little 
before  the  year  B.C.  747,  and  was  closely  connected  with  the  events 
in  Babylonia  which  led  to  the  establishment  in  that  year  of  the 
celebrated  era  of  Nabonassar.  Herodotus  connects  the  revolution 
in  Assyria  at  the  close  of  the  520  (626)  years,  with  a  general  revolt 
of  the  provinces  ;  •  and  though  his  statement,  broadly  made  as  it  i^ 
with  reference  to  all  the  Assyrian  dependencies,'  and  extended 
from  the  immediate  occasion  to  the  whole  period  of  the  Lower 
Empire,*  is  undoubtedly  false,  since  it  is  at  variance  both  with 
Scripture  and  with  the  monuments ;  ■  yet  it  can  scarcely  be  sup- 
posed to  be  without  a  foundation  in  fact.  The  ground  of  his  belief 
— ^which  would  rest  probably  upon  information  obtained  at  Babylon 
— may  well  have  been  the  revolt  of  Babylonia  on  occasion  of  Tig- 
lath-Pileser's  accession,  which  his  informants  magnified  into  a 
general  defection  on  the  part  of  the  Assyrian  feudatories.  The  con- 
nexion of  Semiramis  with  Pul  on  the  one  hand,^  and  with  the  esta- 
blishment of  Babylonian  independence  on  the  other,^  confirms  the 
synchronism  in  question,  which  is  agreeable  to  the  numbers  of  the 
Septuagint,'  and  from  which  the  date  derivable  from  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  differs  at  the  utmost  by  a  period  of  twenty  years.' 

22.  The  annals  of  Tiglath-Pileser  II.  extend  over  the  space  of 
seventeen  years.  They  exist  only  in  a  very  fragmentary  state, 
having  been  engraved  on  slabs  which  were  afterwards  defietced  by 


7  As  Menahem  only  reigned  10  years,  and 
Pul  (the  predecessor  of  Tiglath-Pileser)  also 
took  tribute  from  him,  the  accession  of  Tlg- 
lath-Pileeer  necessarily  fall^  (unless  there  is  a 
mistake  of  the  name)  into  Menahem's  second 
or  third  year.  There  are  however  ftrtmg 
grounds  for  suspecting  that  Menahem  in  the 
inscription  is  mentioned  by  mistake  for  Pekah, 
He  is  coupled  with  Rezin,  who  in  Scripture 
always  appears  as  the  ally  of  Pekah ;  and  the 
campcugn  described  as  fidling  into  the  eighth 
of  Tiglath-Pileser  seems  to  be  almost  certainly 
that  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  the  book 
of  Kings  (2  Kmgs  xH.  5-9 ;  cf.  1  Chron.  v. 
26\  which  was  conducted  against  Rexin  and 
Peluh.  The  result  of  it  is  that  Damascus  is 
taken  and  destroyed,  (See  2  Kings  xvi.  ver. 
9.)  It  is  remarkable  that  if  we  regard  B.a 
747  as  the  year  of  Tiglath-Pileser's  accession, 
his  campaign  with  the  Syrians  and  Israelites 
would  very  conveniently  &11  into  his  eighth 
year  (b.c.  740 — the  second  year  of  Ahaz,  and 
the  dghteenth  of  Pekah). 

'  "nie  Hebrew  numbers  sometimes  differ 
from  the  Septuagint,  as  in  the  case  of  Manas- 
8di*8  reign,  which  is  in  the  Hebrew  55,  in  the 
LXX.  35  years.  Where  they  are  checked  by 
the  list  being  double,  there  are  frequent  dis- 
crepancies, which  have  to  be  reconcOed  by 
violent  assumptions.    (See  the  notes  in  our 


marginal  Bible,  and  Clinton's  F.  H.  voL  i. 
App.  ch.  5,  pp.  325-7.')  »  Herod,  i.  95. 

'  Herod,  i.  96.  iorrttv  Z\  abrov6fiMw 
vdyrctp  &V&  rhy  ffvcipoy. 

3  Compare  ch.  102. 

'  Nothing  is  more  plain  from  Scripture 
than  the  flourishing  condition  of  Assyria  in 
the  reigns  of  Tiglath-Pileser,  Shalmaneser, 
Sargon,  Sennacherib,  and  Esar-haddon.  tht 
empire  evidently  advances  rather  than  recedes 
during  this  period.  Aasyria  absorbs  the 
kingdoms  of  Syria  and  Israel,  overruns  Judoa 
and  Philistia,  and  invades  Egypt.  At  the 
same  time  she  holds  Media  (2  Kings  xvii.  6) 
and  Billon  (ibid.  ver.  24 ;  2  Chron.  xzziii. 
11).  This  account  exactly  accords  with  the 
monuments,  but  contradicts  Herodotus. 

*  Vide  supra,  p.  382. 

•  Supra,  p.  371,  and  infra.  Essay  viii.  §  2. 
'  By  assigning  35  years,  instead  of  55,  to 

the  reign  of  Manasseh,  the  LXX.  reduces  all 
the  earlier  dates  by  eiactly  20  years. 

7  That  is  to  say,  if  we  niud  the  syn- 
drnmism  of  Tiglath-Pileser  wiw  Menahem  as 
established.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  con- 
sider that  Pekah  is  intended  in  the  passage  of 
Tigkith-Pikser's  annals  where  the  name  of 
Menahem  occurs,  the  enict  date  of  B.C.  747 
for  Tiglath-Pileser*s  acoeasioii  will  eooord  with 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 
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Sargon  or  his  desoendants,  and  which  were  finally  torn  from  their 
places  and  used  by  Esarhaddon  as  materials  for  the  buildings 
which  he  erected  at  Nimrud — ^the  ancient  Calah.  They  give  at 
some  length  his  wars  in  Upper  Mesopotamia,  Armenia,  and  Media : 
but  the  most  remarkable  events  recorded  in  them  are  an  invasion  of 
Babylon,  which  is  assigned  to  his  first,  and  the  Syrian  campaign  of 
his  eighth  year.  In  the  former  he  took  Sippara  (Sepharvaim)  and 
various  other  places,  driving  into  exile  a  Babylonian  prince  of  the 
time,  whose  name  is  read  as  N^xMxisappan.*  In  the  latter  he 
defeated  Bezin,  king  of  Damascus,  took  and  destroyed  his  city,  and 
received  tribute  from  the  king  of  Samaria  (whom  he  calls  Mena- 
hem),  from  a  Hiram  king  of  Tyre,*  and  from  a  certain  *'  queen  of 
the  Arabs  "-^i  e,  of  the  Idumseans. 

It  seems  to  have  been  concluded  on  good  grounds,  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  narrative  in  the  Book  of  Kings  with  the  prophet 
Isaiah,^  that  Tiglath-Pileser  invaded  the  dominions  of  the  kings  of 
Israel  twice :  the  first  time  when  he  "  took  Ijon  and  Abel-beth- 
Maachah,  and  Janoah,  and  Kedesh,  and  Hazor,  and  Gilead,  and 
Oalilee,  and  all  the  land  of  Napht^Ji ;"  *  and  again  when  he  came 
up  at  the  invitation  of  Ahaz,  and  broke  the  power  both  of  Syria 
and  of  Samaria.'  The  latter  of  these  appears  to  be  the  expedi- 
dition  mentioned  in  his  annals.  It  was  undertaken  at  the  request 
of  Ahaz,  the  son  of  Jotham  and  father  of  Hezekiah,  who  had 
recently  ascended  the  throne,  and  found  himself  hard  pressed  by 
the  combination  against  him  of  Fekah  and  Bezin,  who  had  been 
previously  engaged  in  war  with  his  father.^  On  condition  of 
receiving  aid  against  these  enemies,  Ahaz  consented  to  become  the 
tributary  of  the  As^rrian  kinff/  a  position  which  the  sovereigns  of 
Judah  must  be  considered  to  have  thenceforth  occupied.'  Tiglath- 
Pileser  '*  hearkened "  to  his  proposal,  collected  an  army,  and 
marching  into  Syria  in  his  eighth  year,  B.C.  740,  attacked  and  took 
Damascus,  slew  Bezin,^  and  razed  hiis  city  to  the  ground.  He 
then  probably  proceeded  against  Pekah,  whose  country  he  entered 
on  the  north-east,  where  it  bordered  upon  the  kingdom  of  Damas- 
cus. Here  he  overran  the  whole  district  beyond  Jordan,  and  hence 
he  carried  off  into  captivity  the  two  tribes  and  a-half  by  whom  this 


*  It  does  not  seem  possible  that  this  name  Assyria,  saying,  /  ctm  thy  aervant  and  thy 
can  represent  Nabonassar,  although  the  first  son ;  oome  up  and  save  me  out  of  the  hand  q£ 
element  is  the  same  in  both  words.  Probably  the  king  of  Syria,  and  out  of  the  hand  of  the 
Nebovasappan  was  a  mere  prince,  the  ruler  of  king  of  Israel,  which  rise  up  against  me. 
a  frontier  district.  And  Ahaz  took  the  diver  tod  gold  that  was 

*  Compare  the  Hiram  of  1  Kings  v.  1-12,  found  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the 
and  the  Sirdmus  or  Eiromus  of  Herodotus  treasures  of  the  kmg*s  house,  and  sent  it  for 
(yii.  98,  and  note  ad  loc).  a  present  to  the  kii^  of  Assyria."    (2  Eiiogs 

*  See  Mr.  Vance  Smith's  Exposition  of  the  xvL  7.) 

Prophecies  relating  to  Ninev^  and  the  Assy-        *  Hence  the  force  of  Hezekiah's  words  when 

nans,  Introduction,  §  2,  p.  25.  he  had  withheld  his  tribute :  "  /  have  of- 

*  2  Kings  XV.  29.  fended:  return  from  me;  that  which  thou 
'  Ibid.  xvi.  5-9.    Compare  Isa.  viL  and  viii.  puttest  upon  me  I  will  bear."     (2  Kings 

*  Ibid.  XV.  37.  xviii.  14.) 

^  **  Ahaz  sent  messengers  to  the  king  of        "^2  Kings  xvi.  9. 
VOL,  I.  2  c 
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country  was  peopled :  •  after  which  it  is  probable  that  Pekah  sub- 
mitted and  consented  to  pay  a  fixed  annual  tribute.  Ahaz  about  the 
same  time  had  an  interview  with  the  Great  King,  while  he  Still 
rested  at  Damascus,*  before  the  city  was  destroyed— the  first  in- 
stance that  occurs  of  direct  contact  between  the  Jews  (properly  bo 
called)  and  the  Assyrians. 

23.  Of  Shalmaneser  II.,  the  probable  successor  of  Tiglath-Pile- 
ser  II.,  very  little  is  known.'  He  cannot  have  reigned  more,  and 
may  possibly  have  reigned  less,  than  nine  years.'  His  name  has 
not  yet  been  found  upon  the  monuments  ;  *  and  the  only  facts  be- 
longing to  his  reign  have  come  down  to  us*  are  his  two  expeditions 
against  Samaria,  recorded  in  Scripture.  It  appears  that  Hoshea, 
who  had  murdered  Pekah,  and  made  himself  king  of  Israel,*  sub- 
mitted to  Shalmaneser  upon  his  first  invasion,  and  agreed  to  ^y 
an  annual  tribtite ;  •  but  afterwards,  having  obtained  the  protection 
of  a  king  of  Egypt,^  he  revolted,  withheld  his  tribute,  and  when 
Shfl^aneser  once  more  came  up  against  him  in  person,  resisted 
him  by  force  of  arms.  Shalmaneser  laid  siege  to  Samaria,  which 
defied  his  utmost  efforts  for  nearly  three  years.  The  king  of  Egypt, 
however,  gave  no  aid  to  his  dependent,  and  at  the  end  of  three 
years  Samaria  fell."  It  has  been  usua^l  to  ascribe  its  capture  to 
Shalmaneser ;  and  this  is  certainly  the  impression  which  the  Scrip- 
tural narrative  leaves.  But  the  assertion  is  not  made  expressly,* 
and  if  we  may  trust  the  direct  statement  of  Sargon,  the  successor  of 
Shalmaneser  upon  the  throne,  we  must  consider  that  he,  and  not 
Shalmaneser,  was  the  actual  oaptor  of  the  city.  Sargon  relates  that 
he  took  Samaria  in  his  first  year,  and  carried  into  captivity  27,280 


*  See  IChron.  v.  26,  and  compare  loLix.!. 
»  2  Kings  xvi.  10. 

'  It  is  probable  that  his  monuments  were 
purposely  destroyed  by  Sargbn. 

'  This  assertion  depends  on  the  assua&ptioii 
that  Tiglath-Pileser  began  to  reign  B.O.  747. 
Afl  17  years  of  his  annals  are  extant,  he  cao- 
not  have  been  succeeded  by  Shalmaneser  till 
B.O.  730.  Sargon  began  to  reign  B.C.  721. 
Thus  the  greatest  possible  length  of  Shalma- 
neser's  reign  is  nine  years.  If  Tiglath-Pileser 
held  the  throne  more  than  17  years,  which  is 
very  possible,  the  duration  of  Shalmaneser's 
leign  would  be  shorter. 

*  Two  inscriptions  in  thto  British  Muaeum 
perhaps  belong  to  Shalmaneser,  but  in  both 
the  royal  name  is  wanting.  One  of  them 
appears  to  contain  a  mention  of  Hoshea,  king 
<^Samaria ;  the  other  speaks  of  a  son  of  Rezin. 

^  The  accounts  whidi  Menander  gave  (ap. 
Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  ix.  14)  of  expeditions  con- 
ducted by  Shalmaneser  against  Phoenicia  and 
Cyprus  ai  e  pi  obably  unhistorical.  He  has  ap- 
parently confused  bhalmaneser  with  his  succes* 
8or  Sargon,  by  whom  expeditions  agamst  these 
places  seem  to  have  been  really  undertaken. 

*  2Kingsxv.30.  *  2  Kings zvii.  3. 


7  2  Kings  xvii.  4.  This  king,  who  is  caHed 
So,  or  rather  Seveh,  KID  in  the  Hebrew  text, 
but  Segor  {1riy<lip)  in  the  Septuagint,  hM 
commonly  been  identified  with  Sabaco  I.,  the 
founder  of  the  25th  (Ethiopian)  dynasty ;  but 
there  are  certain  object  ons  to  this.  Hosea 
must  have  made  his  treaty  with  So  at  least 
as  early  as  B.C.  723 ;  but  the  Egyptisn 
monuments  prove  Tirhakah  to  have  asoonded 
the  throne  u.c.  690,  and  Manetho  assigned 
the  two  Sabacos  22  or  24  years,  which  gives 
B.C.  712  or  714  for  the  accession  of  Safaaeo  I. 
Again  in  B.C.  715,  Saigon  finds  Egypt  not 
yet  under  the  Ethiopians,  but  under  a  native 
king,  whom  he  calls  J  irhn,  which  is  perhaps 
Pharaoh,  or  perhaps  Boa^haris.  Two  or  thiee 
years  later,  B.C.  712,  he  notes  the  subjectaoa 
of  Egypt  to  MeioS  or  Ethiopia. 

*  2  Kings  xvii.  5,  and  xviii.  10.  «  At  the 
end  of  three  years  they  took  it.** 

•  ♦*  The  king  of  Assyiia  '*  in  2  Kings,  ch. 
zvii.  ver.  6,  is  not  necessarily  the  same  mo- 
narch as  *<  the  king  of  Assyiia"  of  the  pr^> 
ceding  verse.  Our  translators  correctly  re^ud 
ver.  6  as  beginning  a  new  paragiaph.  In  the 
other  passage  (xviii.  10)  we  have  the  yet  more 
tague  expi-ession,  **  they  took  it." 
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families.  It  would  appear  therefore  that  Shalmaneser  died,  or  was 
deposed,  while  Hoshea  still  held  out,  and  that  the  final  captivity 
of  Israel  fell  into  the  reign  of  his  successor. 

24.  Sargon,  or  Sargina,  who  mounted  the  Assyrian  throne  in  the 
year  B.C.  721,*  was  the  founder  of  a  dynasty,  and  therefore  most 
probably  a  usurper.  It  may  be  suspected  that  he  took  advantage 
of  Shalinaneser*s  long  absence  from  his  capital,  while  he  pressed 
the  siege  of  Samaria,  to  possess  himself  of  the  supreme  power,  just 
as  in  later  times  the  Pseudo-Smerdis  took  advantage  of  the  absence 
of  Cambyses  in  Egypt  for  a  like  purpose.*  If  not  absolutely  a 
person  of  low  condition,  he  was  at  any  rate  of  a  rank  which  did 
not  allow  him  to  boast.  In  his  inscriptions,  although  he  calls  the 
former  kings  of  Assyria  his  ancestoi's,  which  seems  to  be  a  mere 
mode  of  speech,  yet  he  carefully  abstains  from  any  mention  of  his 
father,  and  it  is  only  from  later  records  that  we  may  perhaps  be  able 
to  supply  this  deficiency.*  His  reign  covered  a  space  of  nineteen 
years,  for  fifteen  of  which  we  possess  his  annals.  It  appears  that  in 
his  first  year,  after  Samaria  had  fallen  and  the  bulk  of  the  inhabit- 
ants had  been  brought  as  captives  to  Assyria,*  he  proceeded  in  person 
against  Babylon,  where  it  is  possible  that  he  placed  Merodach- 
Baladan  upon  the  throne.  After  this,  in  the  ensuing  year,  Samaria 
having  revolted  from  him,  in  conjunction  with  the  Syrians  of 
Damascus,*  the  people  of  Arpad,  and  others,  Sargon  again  marched 
to  the  west.  Having  defeated  the  rebels  at  Gargani  (Aroer  ?),  and 
suppressed  the  rebellion,  he  turned  his  arms  against  Gaza  and 
Egypt.  Egypt,  which  was  not  yet  under  the  Ethiopian  rule,  had 
recently  extended  her  dominion  over  the  five  cities  of  the  Philis- 
tines, according  to  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah.*  Sargon  speaks  of  Gaza 
as  a  dependency  of  Egypt,  and  its  king  is  said  to  have  fought  a 
battle,  assisted  by  Egj-ptian  troops,  at  Maphia,  which  was  the  fron- 
tier town  of  Egypt  on  the  Syrian  side.  The  Assyrian  arms  were 
again  successful ;  the  Philistine  prince  was  taken  prisoner ;  and 
Sargon  returned  in  triumph  to  his  own  country.  Five  years  later, 
B.C.  715,  he  again  marched  into  these  parts.  This  time  the  object 
of  the  Campaign  was  Arabia,  into  which  he  penetrated  more  deeply 
than  any  former  king,  and  from  which  he  deported  a  number  of 
Arabs,  whom  he  planted  in  Sconaria ;  where  they  formed  doubtless 
the  Arabian  element  of  which  we  hear  in  later  times.'  The  neigh- 
bouring princes  then  sought  his  favour ;  the  king  of  Egypt,  who  is 
called  Firhu  (Pharaoh  ?),  made  submission,  and  paid  Si^gon  a  tri- 


1  This  date  depends  on  the  statement  made  connexion  which  maj  he  read  as  making  him 

hj  Sargon,  that  in  his  own  twelfth  year  he  Sargon's  &ther.    The  construction  is  however 

drore  Merodach-Baladan  out  of  Babylon  after  very  donbtful. 

he  had  reigned  tweke  years.    It  follows  that  *  2  Kings  xvii.  6,  and  xviii.  11. 

the  two  kings  ascended  the  throne  in  the  '  The  city  had  either  heen  rebuilt,  or  the 

tame  year.     Ptolemy's  Canon,  which  gives  people  retained  the  name,  though  their  capital 

Merodach-Baladan  fMardocempadus)  encUy  was  in  ruins, 

twelve  years,  places  his  accession  in  B.C.  721.  '  See  Isa.  zix.  18 :  '*  In  that  day  shall  five 

'  Herod,  iii.  61.  cities  in  the  land  of  Egypt  speak  the  language 

'  On  a  day  tablet  of  the  time  of  Senna-  of  Canaan." 

cherib,  which  is  in  the  possession  of  Col.  Raw-  ^  See  Nehem.  u.  19  ;  iv.  7  ;  vL  1-6. 
linson,  the  name  of  N^xjsiphvni  occurs  in  a 
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bate  in  gold,  horses,  oamels,  &c.  Tribute  was  also  brought  him  by 
the  *'  Chief  of  Saba,"  and  the  "  Queen  of  the  Arabs."  After  the 
conclusion  of  this  successful  campaign,  Sargon,  like  so  many  of 
his  predecessors,"  was  occupied  for  some  time  with  wars  in  Upper 
Syria,  Cappadocia,  and  Annenia.  He  overran  Hamath ;  defeated 
ArribHs  the  king  of  Tubal  Tthe  Tibareni),  on  whom  he  had  pre- 
viously  bestowed  the  province  of  KhUak  ^Cilicia\  but  who  had 
revolted  in  conjunction  with  the  kings  of  Meshech  (the  Moschi)  and 
Ararat  (Armenia) ;  invaded  this  laat  named  country,  and  fought 
several  battles  with  its  king,  Urza  ;  took  tribute  from  the  Nairi ;  and 
carried  back  with  him  tp  Assyria  a  host  of  prisoners,  whom  he 
replaced  by  colonists  from  his  own  country.  He  next  turned  his 
arms  eastward  against  the  tribes  in  Mount  Zagros,  and  against 
Media,  which  he  reduced  to  subjection,  planting  throughout  it  a 
number  of  cities,  which  he  peopled  (at  least  in  part)  with  his  Israel- 
itish  captives.'  Later  in  his  reign,  b.c.  712,  he  conducted  a  second 
expedition  into  southern  Syria,  where  he  took  Ashdod  by  one  of 
his  generals,'  the  king  flying  to  Egypt  which  is  now  for  the  first 
time  said  to  be  subject  to  Mmthha,  or  Meroe.*  It  was  about  the 
same  time  that  he  took  Tyre.  Afterwards,  during  the  space  of  four 
years  at  least,  he  carried  on  wars  in  Babylonia  and  the  adjacent 
countries,  driving  Merodach-Baladan  into  banishment,  and  contend- 
ing with  the  kings  of  Susiana,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  Chaldaeans.  It 
was  at  this  period  that  he  seems  to  have  first  received  tribute  from 
the  Greeks  of  Cyprus,*  into  which  country  he  perhaps  afterwards 
made  an  expedition.^  This  expedition,  if  it  took  place  at  all,  must 
have  occurred  later  than  his  fifteenth  year,  as  it  is  not  recorded  in 
the  Khorsabad  annals.  The  statue  of  Sargon  now  in  the  Berlin 
Museum,  which  was  brought  from  Idalium,  commemorates  the 
Cyprian  expedition. 

25.  Saigon  appears  to  have  removed  the  seat  of  empire  from  Calah 
feuiher  to  the  north.  He  repaired  the  walls  of  Nineveh,  and  built 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city  ^  the  magnificent  palace  which 


*  Sapra,  pp.  377,  378,  381,  382,  &c.  this  time  is  strongly  marked  throughout  the 

*  See  2  Kings  zvii.  6,  and  zriii.  11.  "The  20th  chapter  of  Isaiah.  If  Sabaoo  I.  ascended 
king  of  Assyria  did  carry  away  Israel  into  the  throne  B.C.  714,  his  submission  to  Sargon 
Assyria,  and  put  them  in  Halah  (t.  e.  Galah)  fell  in  his  third  year. 

and  Habor  by  the  river  of  Gozan,  and  mths        '  The  Cyprian  Greeks  are  described  as 

cities  of  the  Medes"  **  seven  kings  of  the  Yaha-nagS  tribes  of  the 

*  Ct.  Isa.  XX.  1.  "  In  the  year  that  Tartan  country  of  Tavnan  (or  Tunan),  i.  e,  Ionia." 
came  unto  Ashdod  (when  Sargon  the  king  of  They  dwelt  "  in  an  island  in  the  midst  of  the 
Assyria  sent  him),  and  fought  against  Ashdod,  sea,  at  the  distance  of  seven  days  &om  the 
and  took  it."    Sargon  appears  in  his  annals  coast." 

to  claim  the  capture  as  his  own  ;  but  the  *  The  monument  of  Sargon  found  at  Ida- 
kings  of  Assyria  frequently  identified  them-  Hum  does  not  prove  the  presence  of  the  Aa- 
selves  with  their  generals.  (See  Col.  Raw-  syrian  monarch  in  the  island,  but  it  shows 
linson'^  Commentary,  pp.  46-7,  and  Dr.  that  he  must  at  least  have  sent  an  expedition 
Hincks's  translation  of  the  Black  Obelisk  in-  there.  If  we  may  apply  to  this  time  the 
scription  in  the  Dublin  Univ.  Magazine  for  passage  of  Menander,  which  Josephus  refers 
October,  1853,  p.  425,  note).  Egyptians  to  Sluilmaneser  (Ant.  Jud.  ix.  14,  §  2),  we 
and  Ethiopians  seem  to  have  been  among  the  must  suppose  that  Cyprus  had  been  previously 
defenders  of  Ashdod  (Isa.  xx.  4,  5)  on  this  subject  to  Phoenicia,  and  that  she  did  not  re- 
oocasion.  linquish  her  hold  without  a  sharp  struggle. 
s  The  connexion  of  Egypt  with  Ethiopia  at        *  Sai^gon  speaks  of  his  palace  as  built "  near 
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Has  snppli^  France  with  the  valuable  series  of  monuments  now 
deposited  in  Ihe  Louvre.  This  palace,  which  seems  to  have  been 
completed  and  embellished  in  his  15th  year,  has  furnished  the 
great  bulk  of  the  historical  documents  belonging  to  his  reign.^  In 
form  and  size  it  does  not  much  differ  from  the  other  constructions 
of  the  Assyrian  monarchs ;  but  its  ornamentation  is  to  some  extent 
Egyptian.'  In  connexion  with  it  Sargon  founded  a  town  which 
he  called  by  his  own  name — a.  title  retained  by  the  ruins  at  E^or- 
sabad  so  late  as  the  Arab  conquest.^ 

An  advance  of  the  arts  is  perhaps  to  be  traced  at  this  jperiod, 
which  may  have  been  a  consequence  of  the  growing  connexion 
with  Egypt.  Enamelled  bricks  of  the  most  brilliant  hues,  coloured 
designs  on  walls,  cornices  on  the  exteriors  of  buildings,  the  manu- 
fsuiture  of  transparent  glass,*  belong  to  this  period  ;  to  which  may 
also  probably  be  referred  a  great  portion  of  the  domestic  utensils 
and  ornaments  of  a  decidedly  Egyptian  character  which  have  been 
found  in  various  parts  of  Mesopotamia.^ 

26.  Sargon  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Sennacherib  (Tsin-akhi-irba\ 
whose  accession  may  be  assigned,  on  ihe  authority  of  Ptolemy  s 
Canon,  to  the  year  b.c.  702.*  He  continued  to  reign  at  least  as  late 
as  B.C.  680,  since  his  22nd  year  has  been  found  upon  a  clav  tablet. 
He  fixed  the  seat  of  government  at  Nineveh,  which  he  calls  "  his 
royal  city."  The  town  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  extreme  decay, 
partly  by  the  ravages  of  time,  partly  from  the  swellings  of  i^ie  Tigris, 
and  required  a  complete  restoration  to  be  fitted  for  a  royal  residence. 
Sennacherib  seems  to  have  commenced  the  work  in  his  second 
year.  He  collected  a  host  of  prisoners  from  Chaldsea  and  Aramsea 
(Syria)  on  the  one  side,  and  from  Armenia  and  Cilicia  on  the 
other,  and  used  their  forced  labour  for  his  constructions,  employing 
on  the  repairs  of  the  great  palace  alone  as  many  as  360,000  men« 
A  portion  were  engaged  in  making  bricks ;  others  cut  timber  in 
Chaldaea  and  in  Mount  Hermon,  and  brought  it  to  Nineveh;  a 
certain  number  built ;  within  the  space  of  two  years  the  neediPul 
restorations  seem  to  have  been  effected ;  Nineveh  was  made  '*  as 
splendid  as  the  sun ;"  two  palaces  were  repaired ;  the  Tigris  was 
confined  to  its  channel  by  an  embankment  of  bricks;  and  the 


to  Kmereh."    Khonabad  is  about  15  miles        *  See  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  Commentary,  p. 

N.  by  E,  of  Koyunjik,  which  marks  the  site  19,  note  '. 

of  the  true  Nineveh.  '  Transparent  glass  may  have  been  in  use 

'  Some  slabs  of  Sargon  have  been  found  at  earlier,  but  the  earliest  known  specimen  of  it 

Nimrud,  and  a  few  at  Kojunjik,  but  the  is  a  small  bottle,  found  in  the  north-west 

palace  at  Khorsabad  has  yielded  by  fiu*  the  palace  at  Nimrud,  which  has  Saigon's  name 

greatest  number.  upon  it  (see  Layard's  Nineveh  and  Babybn, 

^  See  Mr.  Fergusson*s  Nineveh  and  Perse-  p.  197).    The  invention  is  most  probably  to 

polis  Restored,  p.  223,  where  a  cornice  upon  be  assigned  to  Egypt,  whence  the  most  ancient 

the  exterior  of  a  building  attached  to  the  specimens  of  coloured  glass  have  been  derived, 

palace  is  said  to  be  **  at  first  sight  almost  (See  note  on  book  ii.  cL  44.) 
purely  Egyptian."      The  fiujt,  which  Mr.        ^  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  pp.  182-190. 
Layard  notes  (Ninev^  and  Babylon,  p.  131),        >  This  is  made  in  the  Canon  to  be  the  first 

that  the  walls  of  the  chambers  were  in  par^  year  of  Belibus,  whom  Sennadierib  set  on  the 

*'paint&i  with  subjects  resembling  those  throne  of  Babylon  in  the  year  of  his  aooessioa, 

aculptured  on  the  alabaster  panels,"  seems  to  and  d^)oeed  three  years  afterwards. 
be  another  indication  of  Egyptian  inflnwioe. 
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ancient  aqueducts  conTeying  spring-^water  to  the  city  from  a  die- 
tance  were  made  capable  of  their  original  use.  Not  content  with 
these  improvements,  Sennacherib,  later  in  his  reign  —  probably 
about  his  9th  or  10th  year — erected  a  new  and  more  magnificent 
palace  at  Nineveh,  which  he  decorated  throughout  with  elaborate 
sculptures  in  commemoration  of  his  various  expeditions.  I'his 
edifice,  which  was  excavated  hy  Mr.  Layard,  and  which  is  known 
as  the  great  Koyunjik  palace,  is  on  a  larger  scale  than  anv  other 
Assyrian  building.  It  contained  at  least  three  spacious  halls — ono 
of  them  160  feet  by  125 — and  two  long  galleries  (one  of  200,  the 
other  of  186  feet),  besides  innumerable  chambers ;  and  the  exca- 
vated portion  of  it  covers  an  area  of  nearly  40,000  square  yards,  or 
above  eight  acres.  Besides  this  great  work,  Sennacherib  built  a 
second  palace  in  Nineveh,  on  the  mound  now  called  Nebbi-  Yunus^ 
and  a  temple  in  the  city  of  Tarhisi  (the  modem  Shereef  Khan)  at  a 
distance  of  three  miles  from  the  capital. 

27.  The  annals  of  Sennacherib  hitherto  discovered  extend  only 
to  his  eighth  year.  Immediately  after  his  accession  he  proceeded 
into  Babylonia,  where  Merodach-Baladan  had  once  more  succeeded 
in  establishing  himself  upon  the  throne  by  the  help  of  his  neigh- 
bours the  Susianians.  A  battle  was  fought  in  which  Sennacherib 
was  completely  successful,  and  the  Babylonian  prince  barely 
escaped  with  his  life.  He  fled  however  to  the  sea,  and  concealed 
himself  from  the  Assyrian  eoldiers,  who  searched  the  shores  and 
islands  for  him  in  vain.  Sennacherib  meanwhile  entered  the  plun- 
dered Babylon,  destroyed  79  ChaldBean  cities  and  820  villages,  and 
having  collected  an  enormous  booty  returned  into  Assyria,  leaving 
Belib  (or  Belibus)  as  viceroy  of  Babylon.  This  expedition  is 
related  at  length  in  Sennacherib's  annals.  Berosus  seems  to  have 
ignored  it,  and  to  have  represented  Belibus  as  obtaining  the  crown 
by  his  own  exertions  ; '  but  the  narrative  of  the  Assyrian  king  is 
more  worthy  of  our  confidence, 

On  his  way  back  from  Babylonia  Sennacherib  ravaged  the  lands 
of  the  Aramaean  tribes  upon  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  among 
whom  are  mentioned  the  Ndbaiu  (Nabataeans),  and  the  Hagaranu 
(H^arenes),  carrying  into  captivity  from  this  quarter  more  than 
200,000  persons.  He  then,  in  his  second  year,  B.C.  701,  attacked 
the  mountain  tiibes  on  the  north  and  east  of  Assyria,  penetrating 
even  to  Media,  and  taking  tribute  from  certain  Median  tribes,  who 
(he  says)  were  entirely  unknown  to  the  kings  that  went  before  him. 
in  his  third  year,  b.c.  700,  he  went  up  against  Syria.  Here  he 
first  chastised  liuliya,  king  of  Sidon  (apparently  the  Elula&us  of  Me- 
nander  *)y  driving  him  to  take  re^ge  in  Cyprus,  and  giving  hii 

•  See  the  extract  fix)in  Polyhistor  in  Euseb.  jam  tertium  regnante,  Senacheribus  rex  Assf- 

ChroD.  Caa.  pars  i.  c  4.     **  Postquam  regno  rioroo)  oopias  adversiim  Babylonios  contjra- 

defunctus  est  Seoacheribi  pater  et  post  Hagisss  hebat,  prselioque  cum  iis  copserto  superior 

in  Babjlonioe  dominatipnem,  qui  quidem  non-  evadebat,''  &t. 

dum  expleto  trigesimo  die  a  Marudacho  Bal-  ^  Ap.  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  ix.  14.     It  was 

dane  interemptus  est,  Marudachus  ipse  Bal-  probably  after  chastising  this  prince  that  Sen- 

danes  tyrannidem  iiivasit  mensibus  6,  donee  &acherib  set  up  his  tablet  at  ^  Nakr  el 

eum  sustulit  vir  quidamy  nomine  Elibus,  qui  Kelb, 
et  in  regnum  succeasit.    Hoe  postremo  annum 
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throne  to  another*  He  then  received  tribute  from  the  rest  of  the 
Phoenioian  cities,  as  well  as  from  the  kings  of  £dom  and  Ashdod, 
who  submitted  to  him  without  a  struggle.  Ascalon  resisted  him, 
and  was  attacked ;  the  king  and  the  whole  royal  family  were  seized 
and  removed  to  Nineveh,  and  a  fresh  prince  was  placed  upon  thp 
throne.  Ha;5or,  Joppa,  and  other  towns  which  depended  upon 
Ascalon,  wore  at  the  same  time  taken  and  plundered.  War  fol- 
lowed with  Egypt.  The  kings  of  that  country,  who  are  described 
as  dependent  upon  the  king  of  Meroe,  or  Ethiopia,*  came  up  against 
Sennacherib,  and  engaged  him  near  Lachish,  but  were  defeated 
with  great  loss.  Sennacherib  then  took  Lachish  and  Libnah,  and 
afterwards  proceeded  against  Hezekiah,  The  Ekronites  had  ex- 
pelled their  king,  who  was  a  submissive  vassal  of  the  AssyTian 
monarch,  and  had  sent  him  bouxid  to  Hezekiah,  who  kept  him  a 
prisoner  at  Jerusalem.*  Sennacherib  invaded  Judaea,  where  he 
took  46  fenced  cities,  and  carried  off  as  captives  above  200,000 
people.'  After  this  he  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem,  which  he  endea* 
voured  to  capture  by  means  of  mounds."  Hereupc>n  Hezekiah 
submitted,  consenting  to  pay  a  tribute  of  300  talents  of  silver  and 
30  talents  of  gold,'  and  sending  besides  many  rich  presents  to  con- 
ciliate the  Assyrian  monarch,  who  however  mulcted  him  in  a 
portion  of  his  dominions,  which  was  bestowed  upon  the  princes  of 
Ashdod,  Ekron,  and  Gaza.  Such  is  the  account  which  Sennap 
cherib  gives  of  an  expedition  briefly  touched  by  Scripture  in  a  few 
verses  * — an  expedition  which  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  that 
second  invasion  of  these  countries  by  the  same  monarch,  which 
terminated  in  the  destruction  of  his  host,  and  his  own  ignominious 
flight  to  his  capital.*    This  latter  expedition  is  not  described  in  his 


'  Egypt  was  still  under  the  Ethiopians, 
Sabaoo  II.  baing  now  the  true  king  of  the 
OGuntry.  Jt  in  probably  his  seal  affixad  to  a 
ooQveotioa  made  at  this  time, 
which  was  found  by  Mr.  Layard  in 
Sennacherib's  palace  at  Koyunjik. 
The  **  kings  "  mentioned  are  evi- 
dently certain  native  princes  who 
had  been  allowed  the  royal  title. 
The  Dodecarchy  of  Herodotus, 
his  Sethos,  and  Manetho*s  Stephinates,  J^e- 
cfaqpsos,  and  Nechao  I.,  seem  to  represent 
these  persons. 

'  Heaekiah  may  have  exercised  a  certain 
lordship  over  the  Philistine  towns,  for  in  the 
begipmng  of  bis  reign  he  **  smota  the  Philis- 
tines, even  onto  Gaza  '*  (2  Kings  xviii.  8). 

^  Demetrius,  the  Jewish  historian,  ascribed 
the  great  Captivity  of  the  Jews  to  Sennacherib 
(Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  403). 

*  This  circumstance  adds  increased  force  to 
the  promise  on  a  later  occasion:  **  He  shall  not 
como  into  this  city,  nor  shoot  an  arrow  there, 
nor  come  before  it  with  shield,  nor  cast  a  bank 
against  it**  (2  Kings  xix.  32). 

*  Compare  2  Kings  xviii.  14.  The  discre- 
pancy as  to  the  amount  of  the  silver  has  bten 


well  explained  by  Mr.  Layard  (Nineveh  and 
Babylon,  p.  148). 

1  See  2  Kings  xviii  13-16:  **  Now  in  the 
fourteenth  year  of  King  Hezekiah  did  Sefi- 
nacherib,  kmg  of  Assyria,  come  up  a^^nst  all 
the  fenced  cities  of  Judah,  and  took  them. 
And  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah,  sent  to  the 
king  of  Assyria  to  Lachish,  saying,  I  hart 
offended:  return  from  me;  that  which  thoa 
puttest  upon  me  I  will  bear.  And  the  king 
of  Assyria  appointed  unto  Hezekiah  king  of 
Judah  300  talents  of  silver,  and  30  talents  of 
gold.  And  Hezekiah  gave  him  all  the  silvar 
that  was  found  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and 
in  the  treasures  of  the  king's  house.  At  that 
time  dki  Hezekiah  cut  oA  the  gold  from  the 
doors  of  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  and  from  the 
piUars  which  Hezekiah  king  of  Judah  had 
overlaid,  and  gave  it  to  the  king  of  Assyria." 

>  The  compilers  of  our  Bible  with  marginal 
references  have  seen  that  two  distinct  expedi- 
tions are  spoken  of,  and  have  placed  an  inter- 
val of  three  years  between  them,  assigning 
the  victorious  expedition  to  B.C.  7 13,  and  the 
unsuccessful  one  to  about  B.C.  710.  Mf. 
Layard,  however  (Nineveh  and  Babylon, pp. 
144-5),  Mr.  Bosanquet  (Sacred  and  Pnatne 
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annals,  and  it  may  perhaps  belong  to  a  period  beyond  the  time  to 
which  they  extend. 

Sennacherib,  in  his  fourth  year  (b.c.  699),  once  more  turned  his 
arms  against  the  south,  and  proceeded  into  Babylonia,  where  the 
party  of  Merodach  Baladan  was  still  powerful.  After  defeating  a 
Ghaldaean  chief  who  sided  with  the  banished  king,  and  expelling 
some  of  the  king's  brothers,  he  deposed  the  viceroy  Belibus,  whom 
he  had  set  up  in  his  first  year,  and  placed  his  own  eldest  son, 
Asshur-nadin-*,  upon  the  throne,*  after  which  he  returned  to  his 
own  country. 

The  remaining  records  of  Sennacherib  are  not  of  any  great 
importance..  In  his  fifth  year  he  seems  to  have  led  an  expedition 
into  Armenia  and  Media,  and  from  his  sixth  to  his  eighth  he 
was  engaged  in  wars  with  the  inhabitants  of  Lower  Babylonia  and 
Susiana,  whom  he  attacked  by  means  of  a  fleet  brought  down  the 
Tigris,  and  manned  with  Phoenician  sailors.  The  annals  break  off 
at  his  eighth  year. 

28.  It  has  been  already  observed  that  the  reign  of  Sennacherib 
extended  to  at  least  22  years.*  This  was  probably  its  exact  length ; 
for  the  accession  of  Esar-haddon  to  the  throne  of  Assyria  seems 
rightly  regarded  as  contemporaneous  with  his  establii^hment  as 
King  of  Babylon,  which  last  event  is  fixed  by  Ptolemy's  Canon  to 
B.o.  680,  precisely  22  years  after  the  accession  of  Belibus,  whom 
Sennacherib  placed  over  Babylon  in  the  same  year  that  he  himself 
moimted  the  throne.  Sennacherib  would  thus  reign  for  14  years 
after  the  time  when  his  annals  cease.  It  is  possible  that  the  second 
Syrian  expedition,  ending  in  the  miraculous  destruction  of  his 
army,  occurred  during  this  period ;  or  it  may  (as  has  generally 
been  supposed)  have  followed  rapidly  on  his  first  expedition,  occur- 
ring (for  instance)  in  his  fourth  or  fifth  year,  but  being  purposely 
omitted  from  his  annals  as  not  redoimding  to  his  credit.  Senna- 
cherib, on  his  second  invasion,  again  passed  through  Palestine  and 
Idumaea,  penetrating  to  the  borders  of  Egypt,  where  he  was  brought 
into  contact  with  Tirhakah,  the  Ethiopian.*  This  circumstance 
favours  a  late  date  for  the  expedition,  since  Tirhakah  seems  not  to 
have  ascended  the  throne  of  Egypt  before  B.C.  690.' 


Chronology,  pp.   59-60),    and  Mr.   Vance        *  Since  his  22nd  year  has  been  fbtmd  on  a 

Smith  (^x>phede6  on  Ninereb  and  the  Assy-    day  tablet. 

^^^B,  hitroduction,  §  4),  assome  the  two  ez-        *  2  Kings  ziz.  8,  9 ;  Isa.  zzzrii.  8,  9. 


peditions  to  be  the  same.  *  If  the  last  year  of  Amasis  was  B.C.  525, 

'  As^ur-nadin-'*  is  undoubtedly  the  Apa-  and  if  he  reigned  44  years,  as  reported  both 

nmadios  (query,  Assaranadius  ?  <rir  haying  by  Herodotus  and  Manetho,  his  accession  must 

become  v)  of  the  Canon,  and  is  a  distinct  hare  occurred  in  B.C.  569.     Now  an  Apis 

person  from  the  Asaridanus  (Esar-haddon)  stela  shows  that  only  72  years  interreoed 

who  ascends  the  throne  of  Babylon  nineteen  between  the  d5th  year  of  Amasis  (b.c.  535) 

Tears  afterwards.     Perhaps  Polyhistor,  when  and  the  3rd  of  Neoo.     Neoo's  accession  must 

he  called  the  former  prince  Asordanes  (ap.  therefore  be  placed  in  B.C.  610.     Allowing 

Euseb.  Chron.  Oeui.  pars.  i.  c.  4),  confounded  Psammitichus  the  54  years  assigned  him  both 

him  with  his  brother.     The  deposition  of  by  Manetho  and  Herodotus,  we  obtain  for  his 

Belibus  by  Sennacherib  in  his  third  year,  and  accession  the  date  R.C.  664.     Another  Apis 

the  establishment  on  the  throne  of  a  son  of  the  stela  shows  that  Tirhakah  immediately  pre- 

conqaeror,  were  mentioned  by  that  writer.  ceded  Psammitichus,  and  that  he  reigned  36 
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29.  The  second  expedition  of  Sennacherib  into  Syria/  whenever 
it  took  place,*  seems  to  have  oflfered  a  strong  contrast  to  the  first, 
and  to  have  been  in  most  respects  very  unfortunate.  The  principal 
object  of  the  attack  was,  as  before,  the  part  of  Syria  bordering  upon 
Egypt ;  and  the  two  cities  of  Laohish  and  Libnah,  which  had  been 
taiken  in  the  former  war,  but  had  again  fallen  under  Egyptian  influ- 
ence, once  piore  attracted  the  special  attention  of  the  Assyrian  king. 
While  engaged  in  person  before  the  former  of  these  two  places,*  he 
seems  to  have  heard  of  the  defection  of  Hezekiah,  who  had  entered 
into  relations  with  the  king  of  Egypt,'  despite  the  warnings  of 
Isaiah,*  and  had  thereby  been  guilty  of  rebelling  against  his  liege 
lord.  Hereupon  Sennacherib  sent  a  detachment  of  his  forces,  under . 
a  Tartan  or  general,  against  the  Jewish  king ;  but  this  leader,  find- 
ing himself  unable  to  take  the  city  either  by  force  or  by  a  defection 
on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  returned  after  a  little  while  to  his 
master.  Meantime  the  siege  of  Lachish  had  apparently  been  raised,* 
and  Sennacherib  had  moved  to  Libnah,  when  intelligence  reached 
him  that  '*  Tirhakah,  king  of  Ethiopia  " — perhaps  not  yet  king  of 
i^ypt — had  collected  an  army  and  was  on  his  way  to  assist  the 
i^yptians,^    against  whom  Sennacherib's   attack  was  in  reality 


yean.  It  would  appear  from  this  that  Tir- 
hakah mounted  the  throne  in  D.C.  690,  which 
was  the  13th  year  of  Sennacherib,  if  we  follow 
the  Canon.  (See  App.  to  book  iL  ch.  viiL  § 
33.)  It  is  possible,  however,  that  Tirhakah 
may  have  contended  with  Sennacherib,  as  king 
of  Ethiopia^  before  he  became  king  of  Egjpt. 

^  The  grounds  wher«on  I  determine  in 
fiivour  of  a  second  expedition,  which  Mr. 
Vance  Smith  (Propheow,  Introd.  §  4,  p.  54) 
and  others  positively  reject,  arc  the  following : 
1.  The  apparent  separation  of  the  expeditions 
in  Kings  (2  Kings  zviii.  13  and  17)  and 
Chronicles  (2  Chron.  xxzii.  1  and  9).  2. 
The  improbability  of  a  hostile  attack  on  Jeru- 
salem immediately  after  the  payment  of  a 
large  tribute.  3.  The  M  of  Lachish  on  the 
first  occasion,  its  apparent  escape  on  the 
second.  4.  The  improbability  (as  it  seems 
to  me)  of  national  vanity  going  to  the  length 
of  seeking  to  conceal  an  enormous  disa^er 
under  cover  of  the  proudest  boasts.  And,  5. 
The  impossibility  of  a  triumphant  return  voith 
200,000  captives  to  Nineveh  after  the  loss 
sustained  and  the  hasty  flight  which  folk>wed. 
(Note  here  the  confirmation  which  Demetrius 
affords  to  the  narrative  of  the  Inscriptkms  on 
this  point.    Supra,  p.  391,  note  ^.) 

■  The  comparative  dironology  of  the  reigns 
of  Sennacherib  and  Hezekiah  is  the  chief  dUfi- 
colty  which  meets  the  historian  who  wishes 
to  harmonise  the  Scriptural  narrative  with 
the  Inscriptions.  Scripture  places  only  eight 
yeare  between  the  fiiU  of  Samana  and  the  first 
invasion  of  Judsea  by  Sennacherib  (2  Kings 
xviii.  9  and  13).  The  inscriptions,  assigning 
the  fiOl  of  Samaria  to  the  first  year  of  Si^n, 


giving  Sargon  a  reign  of  at  hast  15  years 
and  assigning  the  first  attack  on  Hezekiah  to 
Sennacherib's  third  year,  put  an  interval  of 
at  least  18  years  between  the  two  events. 
Further,  a  comparison  of  Ptolemy's  Canon 
with  the  inscriptions  (with  whidi  it  is  in 
perfect  and  exact  agreement,  shows  Sargon's 
reign  to  have  been  one  of  19  years,  aQd  thus 
raises  the  interval  in  question  to  22  years. 
If  we  accept  the  chronological  scheme  of  the 
Canon,  confirmed  as  it  is  by  the  Assyrian  and 
Babylonian  records,  and  strikingly  in  agree- 
ment as  it  is  in  numerous  cases  wiUi  the  dates 
obtainable  from  Scripture,  we  must  necessarily 
correct  one  or  more  of  the  Scriptural  num- 
bers. The  ieast  change  is,  to  substitute  in  the 
1 3th  verse  of  2  Kings  xviii.  the  tventy-aevrnth 
for  the  "fourteenth  "year  of  Hezekiah.  We 
maj  suppose  the  error  to  have  arisen  from  a 
correction  made  by  a  transcriber  who  regarded 
the  invasion  of  Sennacherib  and  the  illness  of 
Hezekiah  (which  last  was  certainly  in  his  14th 
year)  as  synchronous,  whereas  the  words  '*  in 
those  days  "  were  in  £u±  used  with  a  ^ood 
deal  of  latitude  by  the  sacred  writers.  (See 
Layard's  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  145,  note). 
If  this  view  be  taken,  the  second  expediticm 
must  have  followed  the  first  within  one  or  at 
most  two  years,  for  Hezekiah  reigned  in  all 
only  29  years. 

»  2  Kings  xviii.  17. 

1  Ibid.  ver.  21  and  24. 

3  Isa.  XXX.  2,  xxxi.  1-3. 

'  This  seems  implied  in  the  expression  **  he 
had  heard  that  he  uxu  (f^por^  fh>m  Lachish  " 
(2  Kings  xix.  8.) 

*  2  Kings  xix.  9. 
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directed.  Sennacherib  therefore  contented  himself  with  sending 
a  threatening  letter  to  Hezekiah,  while  he  pressed  forward  iiito 
Egypt.  There  he  seems  to  have  been  met  by  the  forces  of  an 
Egyptian  prince,  or  satrap,  who  held  his  court  at  Memphis/  while 
the  kings  of  the  25th,  or  Ethiopian  dynasty,  were  reigning  at 
Thebes;  and  probably  it  was  as  the  two  armies  lay  encamped 
opposite  to  one  another,  that  *^  the  angel  of  the  Lord  went  out 
and  smote  in  the  camp  of  the  Assyrians  an  hundred  foiirsoore  and 
five  thousand  ;  and  when  they  arose  early  in  the  morning,  behold, 
they  were  all  dead  corpses."'  Sennacherib,  with  the  remnant  of 
his  army,  immediately  fled;  and  the  Egyptians,  regarding  the 
miraculous  destructio'n  as  the  work  of  their  own  gods,  took  the 
credit  of  it  to  themselves,  and  commemorated  it  after  their  own 
fashion.^ 

30.  Upon  the  murder  of  Sennacherib  by  two  of  his  sons  at 
Nineveh,  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  fail  to  tlurow  any  light.  It  has 
been  supposed  by  some,"  that  the  event  was  connected  with  the  de- 
struction of  his  host,  and  followed  it  within  the  space  of  a  few 
months,  just  as  the  deposition  of  Apries  is  made  by  Herodotus  to 
follow  closely  upon  the  destruction  of  his  army  by  the  Cyrenseans.* 
But  there  are  no  sufficient  grounds  for  this  belief,  which  is  contrary 
to  the  impression  left  by  the  Scriptural  narrative ;  *  and  it  is  far  more 
probable  that  Sennacherib  outlived  his  discomfiture  several  years. 
During  this  time  he  carried  on  some  of  the  wars  mentioned  above,* 
and  was  likewise  engaged  in  the  enlargement  and  embellishment 
of  his  palace  at  Nineveh,  as  well  as  in  those  occasional  expeditions 
which  are  commemorated  by  the  decorated  chambers  there — addi- 
tions,' as  it  would  seem,  to  the  original  structure. 

31.  As  Sennacherib  was  not  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  ^sshur* 
nadin-*,  the  viceroy  of  Babylon,  that  prince  must  be  supposed 
either  to  have  died  before  his  father,  or  to  have  been  involved  in 
his  destruction.  It  is  perhaps  most  probable  that  he  died  in  B.C. 
693,  when  we  find  by  the  Canon  that  he  was  succeeded  on  the 
throne  of  Babylon  by  Begibelus.  His  untimely  death  made  way 
for  Esarhaddon  {Asshur-akk-idma),  most  likely  the  second  son,  who 
appears  to  have  experienced  no  difficulty  in  establishing  himself 
upon  the  throne  after  his  father's  murder.  This  prince,  like  his 
£Bither  and  his  grandfather,  was  at  once  a  great  conqueror  and  a 
builder  of  magnificent  edifices.  The  events  of  his  reign  have  not 
been  found  in  the  shape  of  annals;  but  it  is  apparent  from  his 


•  Setboe.     (See  Herod,  ii.  141,  and  com-  »  Herod.  iL  161,  iy.  159. 

pare  ^  Historical  Notice  of  Egypt "  in  the  ^  It  is  said,  both  in  the  second  book  of 

Appendix  to  Book  ii.  eh.  viii.  p.  380.)  Kings  (xiz.  i^6)  and  in  Isaiah  (xxxvii.  37), 

*  2  Kmgs  xix.  35.  that  Sennacherib  **  departed,  and  went  vai. 
^  Herod,  ii.  141,  ad  fin.     If  the  statue  returned,  omd  dwelt  at  Nineveh,'*  which  gives 

shown  to  Herodotus  was  really  erected  to  the  impression  of  some  oonniderable  length  of 

commemorate  the  discomfiture  of  Sennacherib,  residence.    The  statement  of  the  book  ofTobit 

the  mouse  must  have  been  an  emblem  of  (i.  21),  that  he  was  murdered  55  days  after 

destruction.    The  tradition  of  the  gnawing  of  his  return  from  Syria,  cannot  be  oonsldered  to 

the  bowstrings  would  arise  from  the  figure,  possess  any  authority. 

(See  note  on  book  i.  ch.  24.)  ^  Supra,  p.  392. 
'  See  Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  i.  App.  ch.  4. 
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historical  inscriptions,'  and  those  of  his  son,  that  he  carried  his 
arms  over  all  Asia  between  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Armenian  monn- 
tains,  and  the  Mediterranean,  penetrating  in  some  directions  further 
than  any  previoiua  Assyrian  monarch.*  He  warred  in  Egypt,  de- 
feating the  Armies  of  Tirbakah,  and  capturing  his  (Egyptian) 
capital;  after  which  he  dismantled  the  towns,  changed  their  names, 
and  set  up  a  number  of  princes  and  governors  independent  of  each 
other,  acknowledging  Memphis,  however,  as  in  some  sense  the 
capital.  Hence  he  calls  himself,  at  Nimrud,  *'  king  of  the  kings 
of  Egypt."  As  for  his  boast,  in  the  same  place,  that  he  was  "  the 
conqueror  of  Ethiopia,"  it  can  scarcely  mean  more  than  that  he 
ffained  victories  over  Tirbakah,  or  possibly  received  tribute  from 
him.  It  is  very  unlikely  that  he  ever  invaded  the  country.  How- 
ever he  conquered  Sidon,  Cilicia,  the  country  of  the  Gitnri  or  8ao»,* 
the  land  of  Tubal,  parts  of  Armenia,  Media,  and  Bikni,  Chaldsea, 
Edom,  and  many  other  less  well-known  countries.  In  Susiana  he 
contended  with  a  son  of  Merodach-Baladan,  and  he  boasts  that  in 
spite  of  the  assistance  which  this  prince  received  from  the  Susia- 
yuan  monarch,  he  was  unable  to  save  his  life.  On  another  son,  who 
became  a  refugee  at  his  court,  he  bestowed  a  territory  upon  the 
coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  which  had  previously  been  under  the 
government  of  his  brother.'  In  Babylon  itself  Esar-haddon  appears 
to  have  reigned  in  his  o^n  person  without  setting  up  a  viceroy. 
According  to  some  this  was  but  the  revival  of  a  policy  introduced 
by  his  grandfather,  Sargon,  who  is  suspected  to  be  the  Arceanus 
{'Apiciavoc)  of  the  Canon.'  But  the  identification  of  these  two 
names  is  very  uncertain.  No  traces  have  been  found  that  specially 
connect  Sargon  with  Babylon,  whereas  there  are  many  clear  proofe 
of  Esar-haddon  having  reigned  there.  The  inscriptions  show  that 
he  repaired  temples  and  built  a  palace  at  Babylon,  bricks  from 
which,  bearing  his  name,  have  been  discovered  among  the  ruins  at 
Hillah:  a  Babylonian  tablet  has  also  been  found,  dated  in  the 
reign  of  Esar-haddon,  by  which  it  appears  that  he  was  tbe  acknow- 
ledged king  of  that  country.  It  is  probable  that  he  held  his  court 
sometimes  at  the  Assjaian,  sometimes  at  the  Babylonian  capital  ;* 
and  hence  it  happened  that  when  his  captains  carried  Manasseh 
away  captive  from  Jerusalem,  they  conducted  their  prisoner  to 
the  latter  city.*    No   record  has  been  as  yet  discovered  of  this 

•  One  of  these  has  heen  printed,  but  not         •  See  the  "  Assyrian  Texts,**  p.  12. 
published,  by  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  in  his  small        '  This  notion  was,  I  believe,  originated  by 
pamphlet  entitled  *' Assyrian  Texts  translated.  Dr.  Hincks.     It  is  adopted  by  M.  Oppert 
No.  I/*  (pp.  10-19).  (Rapport,  p.  48)  and  Mr.  Bosanquet  (Sacrad 

*  His  Median  conquests  are  said  to  have  and  Pro&ne  Chronology,  p.  66). 

been  in  a  land  **  of  which  the  kings  his  fiithers  ®  The  practice  of  the  Persians  in  this  re- 

iiad  Deyar  heard  the  name ;  '*  and  other  bos-  spect  is  well  known.    (See  note  to  book  ▼.  oh. 

tilities  are  recorded  against  tribes  **  who  from  53.)     It  may  be  gathered  from  the  mention 

days  of  old  had  never  obeyed  any  of  the  kings  of**  Shushan  thepaiace**  in  the  book  of  Danid 

his  ancestors  **  (Assyrian  Texts,  pp.  14  and  during  the  reign  of  Belshazzar,  that  the  later 

t$).  Babylonian  kings  held  their  court  sometimes 

ft  This  is  tbe  first  occasion  upon  which  the  at  that  place. 

Gimri  are  mentioned.    The  same  name  occurs  '  See  2  Chron.  xixiii.  11:**  Wherefore  the 

in  the  Babylonian  column  of  the  B^iistun  and  Lord  brought  upon  them  the  captains  of  the 

other  inscriptions,  where  it  represents  the  king  of  Assyria^  which  took  Manasseh  among 

8aka  (Sacse)  of  the  Persian.  the  thioms,  and  bouiid  him  with  fetters,  and 
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expedition,  nor  of  the  peopling  of  Samaria  by  colonists  drawn 
chiefly  from  Babylonia/  which  was  in  later  times  ascribed  to  this 
monarch.* 

32.  The  buildings  erected  by  Esar-haddon  appear  to  have 
equalled,  or  exceeded,  in  magnificence,  those  of  any  former  Assyrian 
kmg.  In  one  inscription  he  states  that  in  Assyria  and  Mesopotamia 
he  built  no  fewer  than  thirty  temples,  "  shining  with  silver  and 
gold,  as  splendid  as  the  sun." '  Besides  repairing  various  palaces 
erected  by  former  kings,  he  built  at  least  three  new  ones  for  his 
own  use  or  that  of  his  son.  One  of  these  was  the  edifice  known  as 
the  south-west  palace  at  Nimrud,  which  was  constructed  of  mate- 
rials derived  from  the  palaces  of  the  former  monarchs  who  had 
reigned  at  that  place,  for  whom,  as  not  belonging  to  his  own 
family,  Esar-haddon  seems  to  have  entertained  small  respect. 
The  plan  of  this  palace  is  said  to  diflTer  from  that  of  all  other 
Assyrian  buildings.^  It  consisted  of  a  single  hall  of  the  largest 
dimensions — 220  feet  long  and  100  broad — of  an  antechamber 
through  which  the  hall  was  approached  by  two  doorways,  and  of 
a  certain  number  of  chambers  on  each  side  of  the  hall,  which 
were  probably  sleeping  apartments.  According  to  Mr.  Layard,  it 
"  answers  in  its  general  plan,  more  than  any  building  yet  dis- 
covered, to  the  descriptions  in  the  Bible  of  the  palace  of  Solomon."* 
Another  of  Esar-haddon's  palaces  was  erected  at  Nineveh  on  the 
spot  now  marked  by  the  mound  at  Nebtn"  Yunus*  This  is  probably 
the  building  of  which  he  boasts  that  it  was  ''  a  palace  such  as 
the  kings,  his  fathers,  who  went  before  him,  had  never  made,**  and 
which  on  its  completion  he  is  said  to  have  called  '*  the  palace  of 
the  pleasures  of  all  the  year.'*  ^  It  is  described  as  supported  on 
wooden  columns,  and  as  roofed  with  lofty  cedar  and  other  trees ; 
sculptures  in  stone  and  marble,  and  abundant  images  in  silver, 
ivory,  and  bronze,  constituted  its  adornment ;  many  of  these  were 
brought  from  a  distance,  some  being  the  idols  of  the  conquered 
countries,  and  others  images  of  the  Assyrian  gods.  Its  gates  were 
ornamented  with  the  usual  mystical  bulls ;  and  its  extent  was  so 
great,  that  horses  and  other  animals  were  not  only  kept,  but  even 
bred  within  its  walls.  A  third  palace  was  erected  by  Esar-haddon 
at  Shereef'Khan,  for  his  son ;  but  this  was  apparently  a  very  inferior 
building." 

In  the  construction  and  ornamentation  of  his  palaces  Esar- 


carried  hun  to  Babglon"  Scripture  does  not  S^harraim  or  Sippara)  are  oertainlj  Baby- 
say  who  the  king  of  Assyria  was ;  but  1.  as  louian :  Ara  is  doubtful.  Conoeming  HamaUi, 
Sennacherib  and  Hezekiah  were  contempora-  see  above,  p.  879,  note  K 
ries,  their  sons  would  naturally  be  the  same ;  '  Ezra  iv.  2.  Perhaps  the  <*  great  antf 
and  2.  Esar-haddon  mentions  Manasseh  among  noble  Asnapper  '*  of  ver.  10  is  the  officer  w1k» 
the  kings  who  sent  him  workmen  for  his  great  actually  led  the  colony  into  Samaria, 
buildings.    See  note  '  on  the  next  page.  '  **  Assyrian  Texts,"  p.  16. 

^  2  Kings  xvii.  24:  "  The  king  of  Assyria  *  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  ch.  xxvi.  p.  654. 

brought  men  from  Babylon,  and  from  Outhah,  '  Ibid.  p.  655.      *  Ibid.  ch.  xxv.  p.  598. 

and  from  Ava,  and  from  Hamath,  and  from  ^  See  Mr.  Fox  Talbot's  pamphlet,  pp.  17, 

Sephanraim,  and  placed  them  in  the  cities  of  18.     This  translation  is  somewhat  doubtfuL 

Samaria  instead  of  the  children  of  Israel."  '  See  lAyard's  Nineveh  and  Babykm,  ch. 

Of  these  five  cities  three  (Babyk>n,  Cuthah,  and  xxv.  p.  599. 
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Essay  VH.    ASSHUR-BANI-PAL'S  PASSION  FOR  HUNTING.      397 

baddon  made  tise  of  the  services  of  Syrian,  Greek,  and  Phoenician 
artists.  The  princes  of  Syria,  Manasseh  king  of  Judah,  the  Hel- 
lenic monarch  of  Idalium,  Citium,  Curium,  Soli,  &c.,  and  the  Phoe- 
nician king  of  Paphos,  furnished  him  with  workmen, **  to  whose 
skill  we  are  probably  indebted  for  the  beautiful  and  elaborate  bas- 
reliefe  which  adorn  the  edifices  of  his  erection. 

Esar-haddon  must  have  reigned  at  least  13  years  ;  but  he  cannot 
have  reigned  much  longer.^  He  was  certainly  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Asshur-bani-^l  JL^  one  or  two  years  before  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Tirhakah,  whose  last  year  was  B.C.  664.*  On  the  whole,  it  is 
perhaps  most  probable  that  he  died  in  b.c,  667,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded on  the  throne  of  Babylon  by  Saosduohinus,  according  to 
Ptolemy's  Canon. 

33.  With  Asshur-bam-pd  11,^  the  Sardanapalus  of  Abydenus, 
appears  to  have  commenced  the  decadence  of  Assyria.  He  con- 
tmued  the  war  with  Susiana,  where  he  contended  against  the 
grandsons  of  Merodach-Baladan,  and  likewise  made  incursions  into 
Armenia  from  time  to  time:  he  even  conducted  two  expeditions 
into  Egypt ;  but  he  did  not  occupy  himself  in  a  continued  series  of 
wars,  like  Sargon,  Sennacherib,  and  Esar-haddon.  Hunting  appears 
to  have  bfeen  his  passion.  A  palace  which  he  erected  at  Nineveh, 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  that  built  by  Sennacherib,  was  orna- 
mented throughout  with  sculptured  slabs  representing  him  as 
engaged  in  the  pursuit  and  destruction  of  wild  animals.^  The  arts 
flourished  under  his  patronage.  There  is  a  marked  improvement 
in  the  sculptures  wherewith  he  decorated  his  buildings,  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  former  kings.  This  is  particularly  apparent  in 
the  delineation  of  animals,  which  have  a  truth,  a  delicacy,  a  spirit, 
and  an  absence  of  conventionality,  effectually  distinguishing  them 
from  the  representations  of  an  earlier  period.'  Thus  as  the  nation 
declined  in  military  vigour  the  arts  of  peace,  as  so  often  hapjjens, 
made  rapid  progress ;  and  it  is  evident  that,  had  no  foreign  conquest 


'  This  &ct  is  recorded  on  an  inedited  frag-  years   in   Babylon,      Unless,  therefore,  he 

ment  of  Esar-haddon's  time,  in  which  the  ascended  the  throne  of  Babylon  daring  his 

following  names  occur : — Ekistuzi  of  Edial  Other's  lifetime,  of  which  there  is  no  atom  of 

TiEgisthos  of  Idalium),  P»u6^ura  of  iTiMAun  evidence,  he  must  have  reigned  at  least  as 

(Pythagoras  of  Cititmi),  JTi  -  -  -  -  of  TwiY-  long  in  Assyria.    Dr.  Brandis  conjectures  that 

immmi  {*  *  *  of  Salamis),  Itu-Daqan  of  Berosus  gave  him  28  years  m  Assyria  (Rev. 

Pappa  (Ithodagon  of  Paphos),  Erieli  ot  Tsillu  Assyr.  Temp.  Emend,  p.  41) ;  but  of  this  I 

(Euryalus  of  isoli),  Damatsu  of  Kuri  (De-  see  no  satis£u:tory  proof, 

mo  -  -  -  of  Curium),  Rummizu  of  Tamizzi  '  Supra,  p.  392,  note  \ 

(♦  ♦  ♦  of  Tamissus),  Damutsi  of  Amti-Kha-  •  See  the  Athenaum  of  August  16,  1860, 

dasti  (Demo of  Ammo-chosta),  ffttna-  and  compare  a  paper  read  by  Sir  H.  Rawlin- 

ziggutsu  of  Ztmmnt  (Onesi of  Limenia),  son  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature  in 

and  Pvhali  of  Uprtdissa  (♦  *  *  of  Aphro-  March,  1861. 

disia).                        .  *  These  slabs,  which  were  recovered  by 

^  Polyhistor  (according  to  Eusebius,  Chron.  Sir  U.  Rawlinson,  are  now  in  the  British  Mu- 

Can.  pars  1,  p.  20)  gave  Esar-haddon  a  reign  seum.    The  animals  of  chace  include  lions, 

of  only  eight  years.     But  as  he  ascribed  no  wild  bulls,  wild  asses,  stags,  and  antelopes, 

more  than  18  years  to  Sennacherib,  who  cer^  *  See  liayard's  Nioevdi  and  Babylon,  p. 

tainly  reigned  22,  his  testimony  cannot  be  459,  where  a  similar  observation  is  made  with 

regarded  as  of  much  weight.     The  Canon,  respect  to  some  sculptures  wherewith  this 

whldi  may  be  considered  to  represent  the  real  prince  adorned  the  palace  of  Sennacherib  at 

views  of  Berosus,  made  Esar-haddon  reign  13  Koyunjik. 
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interfered  to  check  the  rising  civilization,  Assyria  ttiight  in  tnaay 
respects  have  anticipated  the  improved  art  of  the  Greeks. 

34.  Asshur-hani-pal  may  be  supposed  to  have  reigned  from  B.C. 
667  to  about  B.C.  640.  He  was  succeeded  by  a  son,  whose  name  is 
read  somewhat  doubtfully  as  Asshur-emit-ili,  the  last  king  of  whom 
any  records  have  been  as  yet  discovered.  Under  him  the  decline 
of  Assyria  seems  to  have  been  rapid.  No  military  expeditions  can 
be  assigned  to  his  reign,  and  the  works  which  he  constructed  aro 
of  a  most  inferior  character.  A  palace  built  by  him  on  the  great 
platform  at  Nimrud  or  Calah — ^the  chief  monument  of  his  reign 
which  has  come  down  to  us — ^indicates  in  a  very  marked  way  the 
diminution  in  his  time  of  Assyrian  wealth  and  magnificence.  It 
contained  no  great  hall  or  gallery,  and  no  sculptured  slabs,  but 
merely  consisted  of  a  number  of  rooms  of  small  proportions, 
panelled  by  plain  slabs  of  common  limestone,  roughly  hewn  and 
not  more  than  3^  feet  high.  The  upper  part  of  the  walls  above 
the  panelling  was  simply  plastered.'  If  Asshur-emit-Ui  was  reduced 
to  live  in  this  building,  we  must  suppose  that  the  stiperb  edifices 
of  his  ancestors  had  Mien  into  rum,  which  ooidd  scarcely  have 
taken  place  unless  they  had  been  injured  by  violence.  It  seems 
probable  that,  either  through  the  invasions  of  the  Modes,  who  were 
now  growing  into  prominence,'  or  in  the  course  of  the  Scythio 
troubles  which  belong  to  about  the  same  period,*  Assyria  had  been 
greatly  weakened,  her  cities  being  desolated,  and  her  palaces  dis- 
mantled or  destroyed.  These  disasters  preceded  the  last  attack  of 
(Jyaxares,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  fall  of  the  mighty  power 
which  had  so  long  been  dominant  in  Western  Asia.  It  is  uncer- 
tain whether  the  last  war  with  the  Modes  and  final  destruction  of 
Nineveh  fell  into  the  reign  of  A^shur^mU'ili,  the  latest  monarch 
of  whom  contemporary  records  have  been  found,  or  whether  he 
had  a  successor  in  the  Saracus  of  Berosus* — the  Sardanapalus  of 
the  Greeks,  under  whom  the  final  catastrophe  took  place.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  number  of  years  from  the  accession  of  £sar-haddon 
to  the  capture  of  Nineveh,  which  is  but  fifty-five,  seems  barely  to 
suffice  for  the  three  reigns  of  a  father,  a  son,  and  a  grandson^ 
whence  we  should  conclude  that  Asshur^emit-Ui  was  probably  the 
last  king.  On  the  other,  the  difference  between  tne  names  of 
Saracus  and  Asshur-emit-Ui  is  so  wide,  and  the  authority  of  Berosus 
(from  whom  the  notices  of  Saracus  seem  to  come)  so  great,  that  we 
are  tempted  to  suspect  that  Asshur-emit.'iU  may  have  been  the  last 
king  but  one,  and  Saracus  (perhaps  his  brother)  have  succeeded 
him.^ 


•  See  Layard's  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  655.  •  Cf.  Essay  iii.  §  9,  pp.  410-2. 

^  Herodotus  assigns  the  first  attAck  of  the  '  The  name  of  Saracus  is  not  (bond  ^  ti» 

Medes  on  Nineveh  to  the  last  year  of  Phraortes,  actual  fragments  of  Berosus,  but  oomes  down 

or  B.C.  634.    He  represents  a  second  attadc  to  us  from  Abydenns  (ap.  Eiiseb.  Chron.  Om. 

as  having  followed  closely  on  the  accession  of  i.  p.  25),  who  appears  to  have  drawl  fmti 

Oyaiares,  which  was  in  u.c.  633.     The  final  him.     (See  MCUler's  Fragm.  H.  0.  yioL  Ir. 

invasion  he  would,  apparently,  have  placed  as  p.  279.) 

late  as  b.c.  603.    Between  B.C.  632  and  603  ^  It  must  be  noted,  however,  th«t  Aby- 


(according  to  him)  the  Scythe  were  dominant    denus  from  whom  the  name  <:£  Sarteos  c 
throughout  Western  Asia.  meatioDed  two  Idngs  only— <SardaiiapaluB  nA 
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SARACUS  THE  LAST  KING. 
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The  character  commonly  given  of  this  king,  and  his  conduct 
dnring  the  last  siege  of  Nineveh,  as  they  descend  to  us  almost 
solely  from  Ctesias,*  must  be  viewed  with  great  doubt  and  sus- 
picion.* The  portrait  of  the  effeminate  voluptuary,  waking  up 
under  circumstances  of  extreme  peril  to  a  sense  of  what  his  position 
i-equired  of  him,  displaying  in  the  last  struggle  for  his  throne 
prodigies  of  valour,  and  closing  all  with  a  glorious  death,  is  one  of 
those  Greek  ideals  of  the  Oriental  character  which  by  their  artistic 
excellence  and  completeness  betray  their  origin.  The  Sardanapalus 
of  Ctesias,  whose  very  name  is  a  fiction,*  must  be  regarded  as  a 
creation  of  that  writer's  fertile  fancy,  and  not  as  an  historical  per- 
6onage.  Some  traits  of  his  character,  as  well  as  some  incidents  of 
his  life,  may  have  been  taken  from  the  real  king,  Saracus ;  but  on 
the  whole  he  belongs  to  the  ideal  rather  than  the  actual,  and  is 
thus  of  no  avail  for  history.  Of  the  historical  Saracus  all  that 
we  distinctly  know  is,'  that  being  attacked  by  the  Medes  under 
Cyaxares,  and  perhaps  at  the  same  time  by  the  Chaldaeans  and 
Susianians,®  he  made  Nabopolassar,  the  father  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
his  general,  and  sent  him  to  take  the  command  at  Babylon ;  Nabo- 
polassar, however,  revolted,  concluded  a  treaty  with  Cyaxares,  and 
cemented  the  alliance  by  a  marriage  ;  after  which,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Medes,  he  laid  siege  to  Nineveh.     Saracus  defended  his 


Saracos — as  successors  of  Esar-haddon — his 
Axerdis.  This  tends  to  id^tify  Saracus  with 
Asshur-emU'ili. 

«  Ap.  Diod.  Sic  ii.  23-8.  The  other 
Greek  writers  seem  generally  to  have  followed 
Ctesias.  The  (mly  exceptions  are  A  ristophanes 
(Ares,  958),  Abydenus,  and  Polyhistor,  the 
last  two  of  whom  drew  trom  Berosus,  while 
the  first  foUowed  common  report,  or  perhaps 
drew  from  Herodotus.  We  do  not  know, 
however,  that  either  Herodotus  or  Aristo- 
phanes, intended  their  Sardanapalus  for  the 
last  king. 

'  On  the  weakness  of  Ctesias  as  an  autho- 
rity see  the  Introductory  Essay,  oh.  iii.  pp. 
77-9. 

*  There  are  writers  who  endeavour  to  find 
the  name  Saracus  in  Sardanapalus  (see  Bran- 
dis,  pp.  32-3),  and  others  who  consider  that 
Sardanapalus  is  a  &ir  Greek  equivalent  for 
the  actual  name  of  the  last  nK)numental  king, 
which  they  read  as  Asshur-dan-U  (Oppert, 
Bapport,  table  opp.  p.  52),  But  these  views 
seem  forced  and  overstrained.  Nothing  can 
be]  more  evident  to  common  sense  than  the 
<B«Dtial  diversity  of  the  nxunee  Asshu^^'emit- 
ilif  Saixlanapalus,  and  Saracus.  In  the  last 
we  have  the  Assyrian  elements  **  Asshur  " 
imd  **  akh"  which,  however,  will  not  make  a 
name  without  a  third  element. 

*  See  the  finnous  fragment  of  Abydenus : 
"  Post  quem  (Sardanapalum)  Saracus  impe- 
ritabat  Assyriis :  qui  quidem  certior  fiictus 
tormarum  vulgi  oollectitiarum  quss  k  marl 


adversus  se  adventarent,  oontinu6  Busalusso- 
rum  (t.  tf.  Kebupalussorum)  militiae  duoem 
Babylonem  mittebat.  Sed  enim  hie,  capto 
rebellandi  consilio,^  Amuhiam,  Asdahagts  M^ 
dorum  principis  filiam,  nato  suo  Nabucho^ 
droBsoro  despondebat ;  moxque  raptim  contra 
Ninum,  seu  Ninivem  urbem,  impetum  &de- 
bat.  Re  omni  oognitft,  rex  Sanicus  r^iam 
Evoritam  inflsAnnubat.  Tum  vero  Nabu- 
chodrossorus,  stmims  rerum  potitus,  firmis 
moeniis  Babylonem  dngebat.'*  (Ap.  Euseb. 
Chron.  Can.  pars  i.  c  9.)  And  compare 
Polyhistor  (ap.  eund.  c.  5) :  **  Post  Sammu- 
ghem  imperant  Chaldseis  Sardani4>alus  annos 
21.  Hie  ad  Asdahagem,  qui  erat  Medics 
gentis  prseses  et  satrapa,  copias  auziliares 
misit,  videlicet  ut  filio  suo  Nabucbodrossoro 
desponderet  Amuhiam  e  filiabus  Asdahagts 
unam."  So  Syacellus  says  of  Nabopolastsar : 
OZros  (rrparrtybs  {fwh  %apdieov  rov  XoA- 
Mw  fiatrt\4»s  (froXcb,  icarA  rov  ainov 
"XttpdKov  elf  NiKor  heurrpcntittv  oh  r^y 
f^oliop  irroiiOtU  6  ^dpcucos  iavrhp  <rbr 
roTs  fiaffiKfiois  iv4xfffitr9f  ircU  r^y  ^^^ 
XaX9a/»y  koI  BafivKAros  7tao4\a^tv  6 
ahrds  Ifafi&waKdffapos  (p.  396,  ed.  Dindorf.). 
•  The  "force  advancing  from  the  sea," 
which  Nabopolassar  was  sent  ^;ainst,  would 
probably  consist  of  these  nations,  who  had  been 
in  arms  against  the  Assyrians  at  least  as  late 
as  the  reign  cf  Asshttr^barU'pal,  They  can 
scarcely  have  been  Scythians,  as  Brandis  (fol- 
lowing Niebuhr)  supposes  (Rev.  Abb.  TeoD^. 
Emend,  p.  31). 
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capital  for  a  while,  but  at  last,  despairing  of  success,  withdrew  to 
his  palace,  and,  firing  it  with  his  own  hand,  perished,  with  all 
belonging  to  him,  in  me  conflagration.' 

35.  It  has  been  already  observed  in  another  Essay,*  that  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  siege,  as  detailed  by  Ctesias,*  may  very  possibly 
have  been  correctly  stated.  It  lasted,  according  to  him,  above  two 
years,  and  was  brought  to  a  successful  issue  mainly  in  consequence 
of  an  extraordinary  rise  of  the  Tigris,  which  swept  away  a  portion 
of  the  city  wall,  and  so  gave  admittance  to  the  enemy.*  Upon  this 
the  Assyrian  monarch,  considering  further  resistance  to  be  vain, 
fired  his  palace  and  destroyed  himself.  The  conqueror  completed 
the  ruin  of  the  once  magnificent  capital,  by  razing  the  walls  and 
delivering  the  whole  city  to  the  flames.*  Nineveh  ceased  to  exist ; 
and  at  the  same  time  probably  the  other  royal  cities,  or  at  least 
their  palaces,  were  wasted  with  fire,*  the  proud  structures  raised 
by  the  Assyrian  kings  being  reduced  at  once  to  that  condition  of 
ruined  heaps  which  has  been  the  eflectual  means  of  preserving  a 
great  portion  of  their  contents  for  the  entertainment  and  enlighten- 
ment of  the  present  age.  The  fallen  nation  was  never  again  able 
to  raise  itself.^  Once  only  does  it  appear  in  rebellion,  and  then 
the  position  which  it  occupies  is  secondary,  Medi^  heading  the 
revolt,  which  is  from  the  Persians  under  Darius  Hystaspis.*  The 
strength  of  the  race  was  exhausted,  and  the  ruin  of  tne  capital, 
which  seems  not  have  been  rebuilt  till  the  time  of  Claudius,* 


^  Mr.  Layard  (Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p. 
622,  note)  happily  compares  with  this  act  the 
suicide  of  Zimri,  king  of  Israel.  **  And  it 
came  to  pass  when  Zimri  saw  that  the  city 
was  taken,  that  he  went  into  the  palace  of 
the  king's  house,  and  burnt  the  king's  house 
OTer  him,  and  died  "  (1  Kings  xvi.  1 8).  Simi- 
lar conduct  on  a  larger  scale  is  ascribed  to  the 
Xantiiians  and  the  Caunians  (Herod,  i.  176). 

*  Supra,  Essay  iii.  §  9,  pp.  335-6. 
»  -Ap.  Diod.  Sic  ii.  27-8. 

*  The  prophecy  of  Nahum  contains  more 
than  one  allusion  to  this  feature  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  city.  The  mention  of  an  *<  oveiv 
running  flood  "  wherewith  God  should  **  make 
an  end  of  the  place,"  in  Ter.  8  of  ch.  i.,  might 
pernaps  be  metaphorical  (compare  In.  viii. 
7-8,  Delu.  ix.  26,  &c.) ;  but  this  can  scarcely 
be  said  of  the  two  following  passages : — 

**  They  shall  make  haste  to  the  wall  thereof, 
and  the  defence  shall  be  prepared.  The  gates 
of  the  river  shall  be  thrown  open,  and  the 
palace  shall  be  dissolved  "  (ii,  5,  6). 

**  BehoM,  thy  people  in  the  midst  of  thee 
are  women :  the  gates  of  thy  land  shall  be  set 
wide  open  unto  thine  enemies :  the  fire  shall 
devour  thy  bars  *'   (iii.  13). 

*  The  recent  excavations  have  shown  that 
fire  was  a  chief  agent  in  the  destruction  of  the 
Nineveh  palaces.  Oaldned  alabaster,  masses 
of  charred  wood  and  charcoal,  cokissal  statues 
split  through  with  the  heat,  are  met  with  in 


all  parts  of  the  Ninevite  mounds,  and  attest 
the  veracity  of  prophecy.  (Lee  Layard's 
Nineveh  and  Babylon,  pp.  71, 103, 121,  &c., 
and  comp.  Kahum  ii.  13,  and  iii.  13  and  15.^ 
'  The  palaces  at  Khorsabad  (Dur-Sargina) 
and  Nimrud  (Galah)  show  equal  traces  of 
fire  with  those  of  Nineveh  (Koyunjik).  See 
Layard's  Nineveh  and  its  Remains,  voL  i.  pp. 
12,  27,  40,  &c ;  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  pp. 
351,  357,  359,  &c;  Vaux's  Nineveh  and 
Penepolis,  pp.  196-8 ;  Botta,  Letter  iL  p.  26, 
Letter  iiL  p.  41,  Sic, 

*  So  Nidium  had  prophesied :  **  Thy  people 
is  scattered  upon  the  mountains,  and  no  man 
gathereth  than.  There  is  no  Itealing  of  thy 
bruise"  (iii.  18,19). 

*  See  Essay  iii.  §  12. 

*  The  legend  Col.  Niniva  Claxtd.  (Co- 
lonia  Niniva  Claudiopolis),  which  is  found  on 
coins  of  Trajan  and  Maximin,  seems  to  show 
that  Claudius,  who  established  many  colonies 
in  the  East,  founded  one  on  or  near  the  site  of 
Nineveh.  A  passage  in  Herodotus  (i.  193) 
distinctly  indicates  that  no  town  of  Nineveh 
existed  in  his  day.  From  the  silence  of  X&> 
nophon  and  the  historians  of  Alexander,  we 
may  gather  that  the  Persians  never  restored 
it  Strebo  is  ambiguous,  but  on  the  whole 
seems  to  describe  a  non-existent  dty.  Ninevdi 
re-appears  for  the  first  time  in  history  towards 
the  dose  of  the  reign  of  Nero  (Tadt.  Ann. 
xiL  13). 
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deprived  the  people  of  a  rallying  point,  and  probably  contribnted 
to  render  them  mat  which  they  appear  in  their  later  histoiy — ^the 
patient  and  Bubmissive  subjects  of  their  Arian  conquerors. 

36.  Having  thus  brought  the  line  of  Assyrian  monarchs  to  an 
end,  it  will  be  convenient  to  tabulate  the  principal  results ;  after 
which  a  few  general  remarks  on  the  character  and  extent  of  the 
empire,  and  the  civilisation  of  the  people,  may  appropriately  ter- 
minate this  Essay. 

Later  Asstbian  Emfibb. 


B.a 


Abbtua. 


CONTEMPORARY  KINGDOMS. 


Babtlok. 


EOTPT. 


JUDAH. 


U7 


741 
740 


737 
733 
731 
730 
729 
726 

723 
721 

720 

716 

714 
713 
710 
709 

704 

702 


700 

699 

698  (?) 

697 
693 
692 
690 
688 
680 

667 


647 
642 

640  (?) 

639 
625 


TU^tb-PUeter. 
JiivBdefl  Babylon. 

Takes*  tribute  from 

Pekab.^) 
DefeatA  Resin. 


Shalmaoefler. 


Makes  Hoebea  tiiba- 

tary.(?) 

Besieges  Samaria. 
Sargon  (tAkes  Samaria). 

iDvades  Babylon. 

Invades  Egypt. 

Invades  Egypt  a  se- 
oNMltime. 


Takes  Asbdod. 
Expels    Merodacb- 

Sennacberib  (his  son). 

Expels  Merodacb- 
Baladan,  and  makes 
BeUbns  king  of  Ba- 
bylon. 

Makes  HezeMah  tri- 
butary. Wan  with 
Egypt. 

Displaces  BeUbos. 

Loses  his  army  by 
miracle. 


Esar-baddon  (bis  son). 

Manasseb  brought  to 
him  at  Babylon. 
Assbur-bani-pal    (his 

•on). 


Assbm'- emit -ill  (bis 
son)  (Saracos  .^ 

Destruction  of  Nineveh. 


Nabonassar. 


Nadius. 

Gbinxhraf  and  Ponu. 


Elulens. 

Merodacb-Baladan 
(Mardocempolus). 


Aroeanos  (Saigon?) 

InterregniDn. 
BeUbus. 


Assbur-nadin-* 
(Assanmadios). 


Reglbelus. 
MesesbnordachQS. 

Interregnum. 
Esar-baddon 
(Aaaridanns). 

Saosdncfalntis. 


SabKJoL 


SabaooIL 


Nabopolassar. 


nrfaakab. 


Hesddah. 


HUiUness.  Em- 
bassy of  Mero- 


FlTst  attack. of 
Sennacherib. 


Second  attack. 


Ptekah  slain. 


Boahea. 


Samaria 


AmcxL 
Josiah. 


37.  The  independent  kingdom  of  Assyria  covered  a  space  of  six 
centuries  and  a  half;  but  the  empire  cannot  be  considered  to  have 
VOL.  I.  ,  2d 
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lasted  more  than  (at  the  utmost)  five  centnries.  It  commenced 
with  Tiglath-Pileser  I.,  abont  B.C.  1110,  and  it  terminated  with 
Afishur-bani-pal  II.,  about  B.C.  640.  The  limits  of  the  dominion 
varied  greatly  during  this  period,  the  empire  expanding  or  con- 
tracting according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  time  and  the  personal 
character  of  the  prince  who  occupied  the  throne.  The  extreme 
extent  appears  to  have  been  reached  almost  immediately  before  a 
rapid  decline  set  in;  that  is  to  say,  during  the  reigns  of  Saigon, 
Sennacherib,  and  Esar-haddon,  three  of  the  most  warlike  of  the 
Assyrian  princes,  who  held  the  throne  from  b.o.  721  to  about 
B.C.  667.  During  this  interval  Assyria  was  paramount  over  the 
portion  of  Western  Asia  included  between  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Halys  on  the  one  hand,  the  Caspian  and  the  great  Persian  desert 
on  the  other.  Southwards  the  boimdary  was  formed  by  Arabia 
and  the  Persian  Gulf;  northwards  it  seems  at  no  time  to  have  ad- 
vanced to  the  Euxine  or  to  the  Caucasus,  but  to  have  been  formed 
by  a  fluctuating  line  which  did  not  in  the  most  flourishing  period 
extend  beyond  the  northern  frontier  of  Armenia/  The  coimtries 
included  in  this  space  and  subjected  within  the  period  in  ques- 
tion to  Assyrian  influence  were  chiefly  the  following : — Susiana, 
Chaldaea,  Babylonia,  Media,  Mati^nd,  or  the  country  of  the  Namf% 
Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  parts  of  Cappadocia  and  Cilicia,  Syria, 
Phoenicia,  Palestine,  Idumaea,  and  for  a  time  Lower  Egypt.  Cyprus 
also  was  for  some  years  a  dependency.  On  the  other  hand,  Persia 
Proper,  Bactria,  and  Margiana,  even  Hyrcania,  were  beyond  the 
eastern  limit  of  the  Assyrian  sway,  which  towards  the  north  upon 
this  side  did  not  reach  farther  tiian  about  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kasvin,  and  towards  the  south  was  confined  within  the  mountain- 
bfittiier  of  Zagros.  Similarly  on  the  west,  Phrygia,  Lydia,  Lyda, 
even  Pamphylia,  were  independent,  the  Assyrian  arms  having 
never  (so  far  as  appears)  penetrated  beyond  Cilicia  or  crossed  the 
Halys. 

38.  The  nature  of  the  dominion  established  by  the  great  Meso- 
potamian  toonarchy  over  the  countries  included  within  the  limits 
indicated,  will  perhaps  be  best  imderstood  if  we  compare  it  with 
the  empire  of  Solomon.  Solomon  **  reigned  over  all  the  kingdoms 
from  the  river  (Euphrates)  unto  the  land  of  the  Philistines  and 
unto  the  border  of  Egypt :  they  brought  presents  and  served  Solomon 
all  the  days  of  his  life."'  The  fiirat  and  most  striking  feature 
of  the  earliest  empires  is,  that  they  are  a  mere  congeries  of  king- 
doms :  the  countries  over  which  the  dominant  state  acquires  an 
influence,  not  only  retain  their  distinct  individuality,  as  is  the 
case  in  some  modem  empires,'  but  remain  in  all  respects  such  aa 
they  were  before,  with  the  simple  addition  of  certam  obligations 
contracted  towards  the  paramount  authority.    They  keep  their  old 


^  For  the  natoral  limits  of  Armenia,  see  by  year  **  (ver.  25) ;  and  that  the  amoont  of 

Essay  ix.  §  10.  the  annual  revenue  fVom  all  sources  was  666 

*  1  Kings  iv.  21.    Compare  ver.  24 ;  and  talents  of  gold  (rer.  14).     See  also  2  Chron. 

for  the  complete  organisation  of  the  empire,  iz.  13-28,  and  Ps.  hmi.  8-11. 
see  ch.  x.,  where  it  appears  that  the  Inngs        >  Oar  own,  for  instance,  and  the  Austrian. 
**  brought  every  man  his  present,  a  rate  year 
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laws,  their  old  religion,  their  line  of  kings,  their  law  of  succession, 
their  whole  internal  organisation  and  machinery;  they  only  ac- 
knowledge an  external  suzerainty,  which  binds  them  to  the  per- 
formance of  certain  duties  towards  the  Head  of  the  Empire.  These 
duties,  as  understood  in  the  earliest  times,  may  be  summed  up  in 
the  two  words  "  homage  "  and  **  tribute ;"  the  subject  kings  "  serve  " 
and  **  bring  presents ;"  they  are  bound  to  acts  of  submission,  must 
attend  the  court  of  their  suzerain  when  summoned,*  unless  they 
have  a  reasonable  excuse,  must  there  salute  him  as  a  superior,  and 
otherwise  acknowledge  his  rank;*  above  all,  they  must  pay  him 
regularly  the  fixed  tribute  which  has  been  imposed  upon  them  at 
the  time  of  their  submission  or  subjection,  the  unauthorised  with- 
holding of  which  is  open  and  avowed  rebellion.*  Finally,  they 
must  allow  his  troops  free  passage  through  their  dominions,  and 
must  oppose  any  attempt  at  invasion  by  way  of  their  country  on 
the  part  of  his  enemies.*  Such  are  the  earliest  and  most  essential 
obligations  on  the  part  of  the  subject  states  in  an  empire  of  the 
primitive  type,  like  that  of  Assyria;  and  these  obligations,  with 
the  corresponding  one  on  the  part  of  the  dominant  power  of  the 
protection  of  its  dependants  against  foreign  foes,  appear  to  have 
constituted  the  sole  links  *  which  joined  together  in  one  the  hetero- 
geneous materials  of  which  that  empire  consisted. 

39.  It  is  evident  that  a  government  of  the  character  here  de- 
scribed contains  within  it  elements  of  constant  disunion  and  disorder. 
Under  favourable  circumstances,  with  an  active  and  enei^etic  prince 
upon  the  thi-one,  there  is  an  appearance  of  strength,  and  a  realisation 
of  much  magnificence  and  grandeur.  The  subject  monarchs  pay 
annually  their  due  share  of  **  the  regulated  tribute  of  the  empire  ;"• 


*  There  are  several  cases  of  this  kind  in  the 
inscriptions.  The  most  remarkable  is  that  of 
Esar-haddon,  who  "  assembled  at  Nineveh 
twenty-two  kings  of  the  land  of  Syria,  and  of 
the  sea-coast,  and  of  the  islands  of  the  sea, 
and  passed  them  in  review  before  him  "  (Fox 
Talbot,  p.  17).  Perhaps  the  visit  of  Ahaz  to 
Tiglath-Pileser  (2  Kings  ivi.  10)  was  of  this 
character. 

<  Of.  Ps.  Izxii.  11 :  «  AU  kings  shall  fiiU 
down  before  him."  This  is  said  primarily  of 
Solomon.  The  usual  expression  in  the  inscrip- 
tions is  that  the  subject  kings  "  kissed  the 
Boeptre  "  of  the  Assyrian  monarch. 

'  See  2  Kmgs  xvii.  4,  and  the  inscriptions 
passim, 

*  Josiah  seems  to  have  perished  in  the  per- 
formance of  this  duty  (2  Kings  xxiii.  29  ;  2 
Chron.  xxxv.  20-23). 

*  In  some  empires  of  this  type,  the  subject 
states  have  an  additional  obligation — that  of 
furnishing  contingents  to  swdi  the  armies  of 
the  dominant  power.  But  thare  is  no  dear 
eridenoe  of  the  AaB3rrian8  having  raised  troops 
in  this  way.  The  testimony  of  the  book  of 
Judith  is  worthless ;  and  perhaps  the  drcum- 
ttanoe  that  Nabuchodonoeor  is  made  to  collect 


his  army  from  all  quarters  (as  the  Persians 
were  wont  to  do)  may  be  added  to  the  proofs 
adduced  above  (note  •  on  Book  i.  ch.  103)  of 
the  lateness  of  its  composition.  We  do  not 
find,  either  in  Scripture  or  in  the  Inscriptions, 
any  proof  of  the  Assyrian  armies  being  com- 
posed of  others  than  the  dominant  race.  Mr. 
Vance  Smith  assumes  the  contrary  (Prophe- 
cies, &c,  pp.  92,  183,  201);  but  the  only 
passage  which  is  important  amcmg  all  those 
explained  by  him  in  this  sense  (Isa.  xxii.  6) 
is  very  doubtfully  referred  to  an  attack  on 
Jerusalem  by  the  Assyrians.  Perhaps  it  is 
the  taking  o£  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
which  forms  the  subject  of  the  prophetic  vision, 
as  Babylon  itself  has  been  the  main  fi^re  in 
the  preceding  chapter.  The  negative  (^course 
cannot  be  proved,  but  there  seem  to  be  no 
grounds  for  concluding  that  ^  the  various 
subject  races  were  incorporated  into  the  As- 
syrian army."  An  Assyrian  army,  it  should 
be  remembered,  does  not  ordmarily  exceed  one, 
or  at  most  two,  hundred  thousand  men. 

*  This  is  an  expression  not  uncommon  in 
the  Inscriptions.  We  may  gather  from  a 
passage  in  Sennacherib's  annals,  where  it  oc- 
curs, that  the  Assyrian  tribute  was  of  the 

2  D  2 
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and  the  better  to  secure  the  fiftyour  of  their  common  sovereign; 
add  to  it  presents,  consisting  of  the  choicest  productions  of  their 
respective  kingdoms/  The  material  resources  of  the  different 
countries  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  dominant  power ;"  and 
skilled  workmen*  are  readily  lent  for  the  service  of  the  court,  who 
adorn  or  build  the  temples  and  the  royal  residences,  and  transplant 
the  luxuries  and  refinements  of  their  several  states  to  the  imperial 
capital.  But  no  sooner  does  any  untoward  event  occur,  as  a 
disastrous  expedition,  a  foreign  attack,  a  domestic  conspiracy,  or 
even  an  untimely  and  unexpected  death  of  the  reigning  prince, 
than  the  inherent  weakness  of  this  sort  of  government  at  once 
displays  itself — ^the  whole  fabric  of  the  empire  Mis  asunder — each 
kingdom  re-asserts  its  independence— tribute  ceases  to  be  paid — 
and  the  mistress  of  a  hundred  states  suddenly  finds  herself  thrust 
back  into  her  primitive  condition,  stripped  of  the  dominion  which 
has  been  her  strength,  and  thrown  entirely  upon  her  own  resources. 
Then  the  whole  task  of  reconstruction  has  to  be  commenced  anew — 
one  by  one  the  rebel  countries  are  overrun  and  the  rebel  monarchs 
chastised — tribute  is  re-imposed,  submission  enforced,  and  in  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  the  empire  has  perhaps  recovered  itself.  Progress 
is  of  course  slow  and  imcertain,  where  the  empire  has  continually 
to  be  built  up  again  from  its  foundations,  and  where  at  any 
time  a  day  may  imdo  the  work  which  it  has  taken  centuries  to 
accomplish. 

To  discourage  and  check  the  chronic  disease  of  rebellion,  recourse 
is  had  to  severe  remedies,  which  diminish  the  danger  to  the  central 
power  at  the  cost  of  extreme  misery  and  often  almost  entire  ruin 
to  the  subject  kingdoms.  Not  only  are  the  lands  wasted,  the  flocks 
and  herds  carried  off,'  the  towns  pillaged  and  burnt,  or  in  some 
cases  razed  to  the  ground,  the  rebel  king  deposed  and  his  crown 
transferred  to  another,  the  people  punished  by  the  execution  of 
hundreds  or  thousands,'  as  well  as  by  an  augmentation  of  the 


nature  of  a  poll-tax.  For  when  portions  of  Hermon,  and  Amanus.  Esar-haddon  deriTea 
Hezekiah's  dominions  were  taken  from  him  marble  Ifrom  some  distant  motmtain.  Wood 
and  bestowed  on  neighbouring  princes,  the  is  sometimes  brought  to  Nineveh  from  **  the 
Assyrian  king  tells  us  that  **  according  as  he  land  of  Chaldoa  "  (Fox  Talbot,  pp.  7, 8,  &c). 
increased  the  d<»mnions  of  the  other  chiefs,  so  '  The  most  striking  instance  of  this  is  con- 
he  augmented  the  amount  of  tribute  which  tained  in  the  inscription  mentioned  above  (p. 
they  were  to  pay  to  the  imperial  treasury."  '  397,  note  *),  where  the  princes  of  Cyprus, 

^  It  is  not  always  easy  to  separate  the  tri-  Greek  and  Semitic,  lend  workmen  to  £sar- 

bute  from  the  presents,  as  the  tribute  itself  is  haddon.      Sennacherib  uses  Phoenicians  to 

sometimes  paid  partly  in  kind;  but  in  the  construct  his  vessels  on  the  Tigris  and  to 

case  of  Hezekiah  we  may  clearly  draw  the  navigate  them. 

distinction,  by  comparing  Scripture  with  the  *  The  numbers  are  oflen  marvellous.    Sen- 

aooount  given  by  Sennacherib.    The  tribute  nacherib  in  one  foray  drives  ofi'  7200  horses, 

in  this  instance  was  "  300  talents  of  silver  11,000  mules,  5230  camels,  120,000  oxen, 

and  30  talents  of  gold"  (2  Kings  xviii.  14) ;  and  800,000  sheep !     Sometimes  the  sheep 

the  additional  presents  were,  500  talents  of  and  oxen  are  said  to  be  ''  countless  as  the 

silver,  various  mineral  products   (probably  stars  of  heaven." 

coal  and  crystal  and  marbles),  thrones  and  >  The  usual  modes  of  punishment  are  be- 

beds,  and  rich  furniture,  the  skins  and  horns  heading  and  impaling.      Asshur-idanni-pal 

of  beasts,  coral,  ivory,  and  amber.  impales  on  one  occasion   <*  thirty  bands  of 

^  The  Assyrian  kings  are  in  the  habit  of  captives ; "  on  another  he  beheads  600  wai^ 

cutting  cedar  and  other  timber  in  Lebanon,  riors,  and  at  the  same  time  impales  bands  of 
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• 
tribute  money,'  but  sometiines  wholesale  deportation  of  the  inha- 
bitants is  practised,  tens  or  hundreds  of  thousands  being  carried 
away  captive  by  the  conquerors,*  and  either  employed  in  servile 
labour  at  the  capital,^  or  settled  as  colonists  in  a  distant  province. 
With  this  practice  the  history  of  the  Jews,  in  which  it  forms  so 
prominent  a  feature,  has  made  us  fiuniliar.  It  seems  to  have  been 
imown  to  the  Assyrians  from  veiy  early  times,'  and  to  have  become 
by  degrees  a  sort  of  settled  principle  in  their  government.  In  the 
most  flourishing  period  of  their  dominion — the  reigns  of  Sargon,  Sen- 
nacherib, and  Esar-haddon — it  prevailed  most  widely  and  was  carried 
to  the  greatest  extent.  Chaldaeans  were  transported  into  Assyria,' 
Jews  and  Israelites  into  Babylonia  and  Media ;'  Arabians,  Baby- 
lonians, and  Susianians  into  Palestine  • — the  most  distant  portions  of 
the  empire  changed  inhabitants,  and  no  sooner  did  a  people  become 
troublesome  from  its  patriotism  and  love  of  independence,  than  it 
was  weakened  by  dispersion  and  its  spirit  subdued  by  a  severance 
of  all  its  local  associations.  Thus  rebellion  was  in  some  measure 
kept  down,  and  the  position  of  the  central  or  sovereign  state  was 
rendered  so  far  more  secure;  but  this  comparative  security  was 
gained  by  a  great  sacrifice  of  strength,  and  when  foreign  invasion 
came,  the  subject  kingdoms,  weakened  at  once  and  alienated  by 
the  treatment  which  they  had  received,  were  found  to  have  neither 
the  will  nor  the  power  to  give  any  eflfectual  aid  to  their  enslaver.^ 

40.  Such,  in  its  broad  and  general  outlines,  was  the  empire  of 
the  Assyrians.  It  embodied  the  earliest,  simplest,  and  most  crude 
conception  which  the  human  mind  forms  of  a  widely  extended 
dominion.  It  was  a  "  kingdom-empire,"  like  the  empires  of 
Solomon,  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  of  Chedor-laomer,*  and  probably  of 
Cyaxares,  and  is  the  best  specimen  of  its  class,  being  the  largest, 
the  longest  in  duration,  and  the  best  known  of  all  such  govern- 
ments i^at  has  existed.  It  exhibits  in  a  marked  way  both  the 
strength  and  weakness  of  this  class  of  monarchies — their  strength 
in  the  extraordinaiy  magn^cence,  giundeur,  wealth,  and  refine- 
ment of  the  capital;  their  weakness  in  the  impoverishment,  the 

captives  on  every  side  of  the  rebelUoos  dtj ;  labours,  under  taskmasters,  upon  the  monn- 

in  a  third  instance  he  impales  the  whole  gar-  ments. 

rison.     Compare  the  oondnct  of  Darius  (He-  ^    See  the  annals  of   Aashw-idanni'pal 

rod.  iii.  159).  (about  B.C.  900),  where,  however,  the  nmn- 

*  This  frequently  takes  place.  (See  Fox  bers  carried  off  are  small — ^in  one  case  500, 
Talbot,  pp.  14,  25,  &c.)  Hezekiah  evidently  in  another  2500,  in  a  thml  the  choicest  sol- 
expects  an  augmentation  when  he  says,  **  That  diers  of  a  garrison.  (See  Fox  Talbot,  pp.  24, 
which  thou  puttest  upon  me  I  will  bear  "  25,  30.)  Womoi  at  this  period  are  carried 
(2  Kings  xviii.  14).  off  in  vast  numbers,  and  become  the  wives  of 

^  It  has  been  noticed  (supra,  p.  391)  that  the  soldiery. 
Sennacherib  carried  into  captivity  from  Judaa        ^  By  Sargon  and  Sennacherib,  pp.  389, 390. 
more  than  200,000  persons,  and  an  equal  or        *  2  Kings  xvii.  6,  and  supra,  p.  391. 
greater  number  from  the  tribes  along  the        >  Supra,  p.  387 ;  2  Kings  xviL  24,  and 

Euphrates.  The  practice  is  constant,  but  the  Ezra  iv.  9,  where  the  Susanchitee  and  Ela- 

Dumbers  are  not  commonly  given.  mites  are  mentioned. 

*  As  the  Aramaeans,  Chaldteans,  Arme-  i  The  case  of  Josiah  (2  Kings  xxiii.  29), 
nians,  and  Cilidans,  by  Sennacherib  (supra,  which  may  appear  an  exception,  does  not  be- 
p.  389),  and  the  numerous  captives  who  built  long  to  Assyrian,  but  to  Babylonian  history, 
his  temples  and  palaces,  by  Esar-haddon.  (See  below.  Essay  viii.  §  11.) 

The  captives  may  be  seen  engaged  in  their        '  Geo.  xiv.  1-12. 
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exhaustion,  and  tlie  consequent  disaffection  of  the  subject  states. 
Ever  falling  to  pieces,  it  was  perpetually  reconstructed  by  the 
genius  and  prowess  of  a  long  succession  of  warrior  princes,  seconded 
by  the  skill  and  bravery  of  the  people.  Fortunate  in  possessing 
for  a  long  time  no  very  powerful  neighbour,*  it  found  little  diffi- 
culty in  extending  itself  throughout  regions  divided  and  subdivided 
among  hundreds  of  petty  chiefs,^  incapable  of  union,  and  singly 
quite  unable  to  contend  with  the  forces  of  a  large  and  populous 
country.  Frequently  endangered  by  revolts,  yet  always  triumph- 
ing over  them,  it  maintained  itself  for  five  centuries,  gradually 
advancing  its  influence,  and  was  only  OTerthrown  after  a  fierce 
struggle  by  a  new  kingdom*  formed  upon  its  borders,  which, 
leagued  with  the  most  powerful  of  the  subject  states,  was  enabled 
to  accomplish  the  destruction  of  the  long  dominant  people. 

41.  In  the  curt  and  dry  records  of  the  Assyrian  monarchs,  while 
the  broad  outlines  of  the  government  are  well  marked,  it  is  difficult 
to  distinguish  those  nicer  shades  of  system  and  treatment  which  no 
doubt  existed,  and  in  which  the  empire  of  the  Assyrians  differed 
probably  from  others  of  the  same  type.  One  or  two  such  points, 
however,  may  perhaps  be  made  out.  In  the  first  place,  though 
religious  uniformity  is  certainly  not  the  law  of  the  empire,  yet  a 
religious  character  appears  in  many  of  the  wars,*  and  attempts 
seem  to  be  made  at  least  to  diffuse  everywhere  a  knowledge  and 
recognition  of  the  Gods  of  Assyria.  Nothing  is  more  universal 
than  the  practice  of  setting  up  in  the  subject  countries  **  the 
laws  of  Asshur"  and  "altars  to  the  Great  Gods."  In  some  in- 
stances not  only  altars  but  temples  are  erected,  and  priests  are 
left  to  superintend  the  worship  and  secure  its  being  properly  con- 
ducted. Sennacherib  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  has  *'  established 
his  religion  and  laws  over  all  the  men  who  dwell  in  every  land  ;** ' 
but  the  history  of  Judaaa  is  enough  to  show  that  the  continuance 

'  Babylonia  and  Susiana  are  the  only  large  of  a  great  immigration  from  the  East,  most 

Gowitries  bordering  upon  Assyria  which  ap-  probably  led  by  Cyaxares.     (See  Essay  ilL 

pear  to  hare  been  in  any  degree  centralised.  §  8.) 

Bnt  even  in  Babylonia  there  are  constantly         •  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  commonly  "  attaches  " 

found  cities  whidi  have  independent  kings,  conquered  countries  "  to  the  worship  of  As- 

and  Chaldsea  was  always  under  a  number  of  shur  '*  (Inscription,  pp.  38, 40,  &c.)*  Asshftr- 

chieftains.  idcmni-pal  says :  "  1  established  true  religious 

*  In  the  inscriptions  of  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  worship  and  holy  rites  thioughout  the  land 
and  Asshur-idanni'pcUy  each  city  of  Mesopo-  of  Tmkhi.  As  &r  as  the  land  of  Carduniash  I 
tamia  and  Syria  seems  to  have  its  king,  extended  the  true  religion  of  my  empire.  The 
Twelve  kmgs  of  the  Hittites,  twenty-four  people  of  Chaldaea,  who  were  contenmers  and 
kings  of  the  Tibareni  {^Tuba(),  and  twenty-  revilers  of  my  religion,  I  crucified  and  slew 
aeven  kings  of  the  Partsu,  are  mentioned  by  them  "  (Fox  Talbot,  p.  22).  Sennacherib : 
Shalmaneser  L  The  Phcenidan  and  Phili»-  "  The  men  of  the  dty  of  A'Awni',  impious 
tine  dties  are  always  separate  and  indepen-  heretics,  who  from  days  of  old  had  refused  to 
dent.  In  Media  and  Bikni  during  the  reign  submit  to  my  authority,  I  put  to  deatii,  ac- 
of  Esar-haddon,  every  town  has  its  chief,  cording  to  my  religious  laws  *'  (ibid,  p.  3). 
Armenia  is  perhaps  less  divided :  still  it  is  And  again :  "  I  marched  with  my  army 
not  permanently  under  a  single  king.  against  the  people  of  Bisiya  and  Yaribbi-rebla, 

*  Although  Assyria  came  into  contact  with  impious  heretics  "  (p.  4).  So  Esar-haddoo, 
Median  trib^  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Shal-  p.  11. 

maneser  L  (b.c.  850),  yet  the  Median  king^        ^  See  the  opening  sentence  of  Bellino's 
dom  which  conquered  Assyria  must  be  re-     Cylinder  (Fox  Talbot,  p.  1). 
garded  as  a  new  formation — the  consequence 
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of  the  national  worship  was  at  least  tolerated,  though  some  formal 
acknowledgment  of  the  presiding  deities  of  Ajssyria  on  the  part 
of  the  subject  nations  may  not  improbably  have  been  required  in 
most  oases.^ 

Secondly,  there  is  an  indication  that  in  certain  countries  imme* 
diately  bordering  on  Assyria  endeavours  were  made  from  time  to 
time  to  centralise  and  consolidate  the  empire,  by  substituting,  on 
fit  occasions,  for  the  native  chiefs  Assyrian  officers  as  governors. 
The  persons  appointed  are  of  two  classes — **  collectors"  and  "  trea^ 
surers.*'  Their  special  business  is,  of  course,  as  their  names  imply, 
to  gather  in  the  tribute  due  to  the  Great  King,  and  secure  its  si^e 
transmission  to  the  capital ;  but  they  seem  to  have  been,  at  least 
in  some  instances,  entrusted  with  the  civil  government  of  their 
respective  districts.*  It  does  not  appear  that  this  system  was  ever 
extended  very  far.  The  Euphrates  on  the  west,  and  Mount  Zasros 
on  the  east,  may  be  regarded  as  the  extreme  limits  of  the  centrahsed 
Assyria.  Armenia,  Media,  Babylonia,  Susiana,  Syria,  Palestine, 
Philistia,  retained  to  the  last  their  native  monarchs;  and  thus 
Assyria,  despite  the  feature  here  noticed,  kept  upon  the  whole  her 
character  of  a  **  kingdom-empire.'* 

42.  llie  civilisation  of  the  Assyrians  is  a  large  subject,  on  which 
only  a  few  remarks  can  be  here  offered.  Deriving  originally  letters 
and  the  elements  of  learning  from  Babylonia,  the  Assyrians  ap- 
pear to  have  been  content  with  the  knowledge  thus  obtained,  and 
neither  in  literature  nor  in  science  to  have  progressed  beyond 
their  instructors.  The  heavy  incubus  of  a  learned  language  *  lay 
upon  all  those  who  desired  to  devote  themselves  to  scientific  pur- 
suits, and,  owing  to  this,  knowledge  tended  to  become  the  exclu- 
sive possession  of  a  priest-class,  which  did  not  aim  at  progress,  but 
was  satisfied  to  hand  on  the  traditions  of  former  ages.  To  under- 
stand the  genius  of  the  Assyrian  people  we  must  look  to  their  art 
and  their  manufactures.  These  are  in  the  main  probably  of  native 
growth,  and  from  them  we  may  best  gather  an  impression  of  the 
national  character.  They  show  us  a  patient,  laborious,  painstaking 
people,  with  more  appreciation  of  the  useful  than  the  ornamental, 
and  of  the  actual  than  the  ideal.  Architecture,  the  only  one  of 
the  fine  arts  which  is  essentially  useful,  forms  their  chief  glory ; 
sculpture,  and  still  more  painting,  are  subsidiary  to  it  Again,  it 
is  the  most  useful  edifice— the  palace  or  house — whereon  attention 
is  concentrated — the  temple  and  the  tomb,  the  interest  attaching 
to  which  is  ideal  and  spiritual,  are  secondary,  and  appear  simply 
as  appendages  of  the  palace.  In  the  sculpture  it  is  the  actual — the 
historically  true — which  the  artist  strives  to  represent.  Unless  in 
the  case  of  a  few  mythic  figures  connected  with  the  religion  of  the 
country,  there  is  nothing  in  the  Assjrrian  bas-reliefe  which  is  not 
imitated  from  nature.     The  imitation  is  always  laborious  and  often 


'  It  is  probable  that  the  altar  which  Ahaz  ference  to  his  AssTrian  suzerain, 
saw  at  Damascos,  and  of  which  he  sent  a        •  See  the  "  Assyrian  Texts,  "  pp.  5,  11, 

pattern  to  Jerusalem  (2  Kings  xvi.  10),  was  16,  &c 

Assyrian  rather  than  Syrian,  and  that  he        ^  See  note  '  on  Book  i.  ch.  181. 
adopted  the  worship  connected  with  it  in  de- 
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most  accnrate  and  exact.  The  laws  of  representation,  as  we  imder- 
stand  them,  are  sometimes  departed  from,  but  it  is  always  to  impress 
the  spectator  with  ideas  in  accordance  with  truth.  Thus  the  colossal 
bulls  and  lions  have  five  legs,  but  in  order  that  they  may  be  seen 
firom  every  point  of  view  with  four — ^the  ladders  are  placed  edgeways 
against  the  walls  of  besieged  towns,  but  it  is  to  show  that  they  are 
ladders,  and  not  mere  poles — walls  of  cities  are  made  dispropor- 
tionately small,  but  it  is  done,  like  BaphaeFs  boat,  to  bring  them 
within  the  picture,  which  would  otherwise  be  a  less  complete  re- 
presentation of  the  actual  fact.  The  careful  finish,  the  minute  detaU, 
the  elaboration  of  every  hair  in  a  beard,  and  every  stitch  in  the 
embroidery  of  a  dress,  remind  us  of  the  Dutch  school  of  painting, 
and  illustrate  strongly  the  spirit  of  faithfulness  and  honesty  which 
pervades  the  sculptures,  and  gives  them  so  great  a  portion  of  their 
value.  In  conception,  in  grace,  in  freedom  and  correctness  of 
outline,  they  fall  imdoubtedly  far  behind  the  inimitable  productions 
of  the  Greeks ;  but  they  have  a  grandeur  and  a  dignity,  a  boldness, 
a  strength,  and  an  appearance  of  life,  which  render  them  even 
intrinsically  valuable  as  works  of  art,  and,  considering  the  time  at 
which  they  were  produced,  must  excite  our  surprise  and  admiration. 
Art,  so  far  as  we  know,  had  existed  previously,  only  in  the  stiff  and 
lifeless  conventionalism  of  the  Egyptians.  It  belonged  to  Assyria 
to  confine  the  conventional  to  religion,  and  to  apply  art  to  the  vivid 
representation  of  the  highest  scenes  of  human  life.  War  in  all  its 
forms — the  march,  the  battle,  the  pursuit,  the  si^e  of  towns,  the 
passage  of  rivers  *and  marshes,  the  submission  and  treatment  of 
captives — and  the  •*  mimic  war"  of  hunting,  the  chace  of  the  lion, 
the  stag,  the  antelope,  the  wild  bull,  and  the  wild  ass — are  the  chief 
subjects  treated  by  the  Assyrian  sculptors ;  and  in  these  the  con- 
ventional is  discarded :  fresh  scenes,  new  groupings,  bold  and  strange 
attitudes  perpetually  appear,  and  in  the  animal  representations 
especiaUy  there  is  a  continual  advance,  the  latest  being  the  most 
spirited,  the  most  varied,  and  the  most  true  to  nature,  though 
perhaps  lacking  somewhat  of  the  majesty  and  grandeur  of  the  earlier. 
With  no  attempt  to  idealise  or  go  beyond  nature,  there  is  a  growing 

Sower  of  depicting  things  as  they  are — an  increased  grace  and 
elicacy  of  execution ;  showing  that  Assyrian  art  was  progressive, 
not  stationary,  and  giving  a  promise  of  still  higher  excellence,  had 
circumstances  permitted  its  development. 

The  art  of  Assyria  has  every  appearance  of  thorough  and  entire 
nationality ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  feel  sure  that  her  manufactures 
were  in  the  same  sense  absolutely  her  own.  The  practice  of 
borrowing  skilled  workmen  from  the  conquered  states,  which  has 
been  already  noticed,"  would  introduce  into  Nineveh  and  the  other 
royal  cities  the  fabrics  of  every  r^on  which  acknowledged  the 
Assyrian  sway ;  and  plunder,  tribute,  and  commerce  would  unite  to 
enrich  them  with  the  choicest  products  of  all  civilised  coxmtries. 
Still,  judging  by  the  analogy  of  modem  times,  it  seems  most  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  the  bulk  of  the  manufactured  goods  consumed 
in  the  country  would  be  of  home  growth.     Hence  we  may  fairly 

»  Supra,  p.  397. 
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assume  that  the  vases,  jars,  bronzes,  glass  bottles,  carved  ornaments 
'  in  ivory  and  mother-of-pearl,  engraved  gems,  bells,  dishes,  earrings, 
arms,  working  implements,  <&c.,  which  have  been  found  at  Nimrud, 
Khorsabad,  and  Koyunjik,  are  mainly  the  handiwork  of  the  Assyrians. 
It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  rich  garments  represented  as  worn 
by  the  kings  and  others  were  the  product  of  Babylon,*  always  famous 
for  its  tissues ;  but  even  this  is  uncertain ;  and  they  are  perhaps  as 
likely  to  have  been  of  home  manufiEtcture.  At  any  rate  the  bulk 
of  the  ornaments,  utensils,  <feo.  may  be  regarded  as  native  products. 
These  are  almost  invariably  of  elegant  form,  and  indicate  a  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  metallurgy  and  other  arts,^  as  well  as  a  refined 
taste.  Among  them  are  some  which  anticipate  inventions  believed 
till  lately  to  have  been  modem.  Transparent  glass  (which,  however, 
"was  known  also  in  ancient  IWpt)  is  one  of  these ;  ^  but  the  most 
remarkable  of  all  is  the  lens"  discovered  at  Nimrud,  of  the  use  of 
which  as  a  magnifying  agent  there  is  abundant  proof.'  K  it  be 
added  to  this,  that  the  buildings  of  the  Assyrians  show  them  to 
have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  principle  of  the  arch,*  that  they 
constructed  aqueducts*  and  drains,'  that  tbey  knew  the  use  of  the 
lever  and  roller,"  that  they  understood  the  arts  of  inlaying,'  ena- 
melling,^ and  overlaying  with  metals,*  and  that  they  cut  gems  with 
the  greatest  skill  and  finish,*  it  will  be  apparent  that  their  civilisation 
equalled  that  of  almost  any  ancient  country,  and  that  it  did  not  fedl 
immeasurably  behind  the  boasted  achievements  of  the  modems. 
With  much  that  was  barbaric  stiLl  attaching  to  them,  with  a  rude 
and  inartificial  government,  savage  passions,  a  debasing  religion, 
and  a  general  tendency  to  materialism,  they  were  towards  the  close 
of  their  empire,  in  all  the  arts  and  appliances  of  life,  very  nearly  on 
a  par  with  ourselves ;  and  thus  their  history  furnishes  a  warning — 
which  the  records  *of  nations  constantly  repeat — that  the  greatest 
material  prosperity  may  co-exist  with  the  decline— and  herald  the 
downfal — of  a  kingdom. 


'  Quarterly  Review,  No.  clxviL,  pp. 
150,  151. 

*  The  ordinary  Assyrian  bronze  is  found 
to  be  composed  of  one  part  tin  to  ten  parts 
copper,  which  is  the  exact  proportion  of  the 
b^  bronze,  both  ancient  and  noodem.  The 
bell  metal  has,  however,  14  per  cent,  of  tin, 
whidi  would  make  it  ring  better.  In  some 
cases  two  metals  were  used  together  without 
being  amalgamated,  iron  (for  instance)  being 
overlaid  either  wholly  or  partially  with 
bronze.  (See  Layard*s  Nineveh  and  Baby- 
lon, p.  191,  and  App.  iiL) 

*  See  above,  p.  389. 

*  Layard,  p.  197.  The  lens  was  of  rock- 
crystal,  with  one  plane  and  one  convex  fiK». 
It  had,  apparently,  been  nround  on  a  lapi- 
dary*8  wheel,  and  was  of  somewhat  rude 
workmanship. 


^  Long  before  the  discovery  of  the  Nim- 
rud lens  it  had  been  concluded  that  the  As- 
syrians used  magnifying  glasses,  from  the 
&ct  that  the  inscriptions  were  often  so  mi- 
nute that  they  could  not  possibly  be  read, 
and  therefore  could  not  have  been  formed, 
without  them. 

*  Layard,  pp.  126,  163,  165,  &c 

*  See  the  Bavian  inscription,  and  alao  the 
cylinder  of  BelUno  (Fox  Talbot,  p.  8). 

»  Layard,  p.  163. 

'  See  Mr.  Layard*s  plates  in  his  Nmeveh 
and  Babylon,  opposite  to  pages  110  and 
112. 

*  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  196. 

*  Nineveh  and  its  Remains,  voL  L  p.  50  ; 
Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  358,  &c. 

^  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  198. 

*  Ibid.  pp.  160-1,  602,  et  seqq. 
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ESSAY    VIII. 

ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  LATER  BABYLONIANS. 

1.  Subordinate  position  of  Babylonia  from  B.c  1273  to  B.C.  747.  2.  Era  of 
Nabonassar,  b.c.  747  —  connexion  of  Nabonassar  with  Semiramis.  3.  Suc- 
cessors of  Nabonassar  —  Merodach-Baladan  conquered  by  Sargon  —  Arceanus 
—  Merodach-Baladan's  second  reign — invasion  of  Sennacherib.  4.  Reign  of 
Belibus.  5.  Reigns  of  Asshur-nadm-adinf  Regib^lus,  and  Mesesimordachus  —  ob- 
scure period.  6.  fisar-haddon  assumes  the  crown  of  Babylon  —  his  sucoeaBon, 
Saosduchinos  and  Ciniladanus.  7.  Nabopolassar  —  his  revolt,  and  alliance 
with  Cyaxares.  Commencement  of  the  Babylonian  empire.  8.  Duration  of 
the  empire  --  three  great  monarcbs.  9.  Nabopolassar  —  extent  of  his  domi- 
nions. 10.  Increase  of  the  population.  11.  Chief  events  of  his  reign  —  the 
Lydian  war  —  the  Egyptian  war.  12.  Accession  of  Nebuchadnezzar  —  his 
triumphant  return  from  Egypt.  13.  His  great  works.  14.  His  conquests. 
Final  captivity  of  Judah.  Siege  and  capture  of  Tyre.  15.  Invasion  of  Egypt 
and  war  with  Apries.  16.  His  seven  years*  lycanthropy.  17.  Short  reign  of 
Evil-Merodach.  18.  Reign  of  Neriglissar,  the  <*  liabHag."  19.  Change  in 
the  relations  of  Media  and  Babylon.  20.  Reign  of  Laborosoarchod.  21.  Ac- 
cession of  Nabonadius,  b.c.  555  —  his  alliance  with  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia  — 
his  defensive  works,  ascribed  to  Nitocris.  22.  Sequel  of  the  Lydian  alliance. 
23.  Babylon  attacked  by  Cyrus.  24.  Siege  and  fall  of  Babylon.  25.  Conduct 
of  Belshazzar  during  the  siege  —  his  death.  26.  Surrender  and  treatment  of 
Nabonadius.    27.  Revolts  of  Babylon  from  DariuB.    28.  Final  dacay  and  ruin. 

1.  The  history  of  Babylon  during  the  526  years  which  Berosos 
assigned  to  the  Upper  dynasty  of  Assyria  is,  with  few  exceptions, 
a  blank.  The  greatness  of  Babylonia  was  during  the  chief  portion  of 
this  period  eclipsed  by  that  of  Assyria,  and  the  native  historian, 
confessing  the  absence  of  materials,*  passed  at  this  point  from  the 
Babylonian  to  the  Assyrian  line  of  kings."  It  cannot  however  be 
said  with  truth  that  the  condition  of  Babylonia  was  that  of  a  mere 
subject-kingdom.  We  know  that  at  least  on  one  occasion,  within 
the  period  here  spoken  of,  a  Babylonian  monarch  carried  his  aims 
deep  into  Assyria,  penetrating  even  to  the  capital,  and  thence  bearing 
away  in  triumph  the  sacred  images  of  the  Assyrian  gods.'  It  is  also 
plain  from  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  that  Babylonia  had  not  only 
her  own  monarchs  during  this  interval,  but  that  they  were  practi- 
cally independent,  only  submitting  on  rare  occasions  to  irresistible 
force,  and  again  freeing  themselves  when  the  danger  was  passed.* 


^  Berosas  declared  that  Nabonassar  had  *  Supra,  Essay  ri.  p.  352,  note  \  and 

collected  all  the  records  of  former  kings,  and  Essay  vii.  p.  376. 

purposely  destroyed  them,  in  order  that  the  ^  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  kings  of 

Babylonians  might  reckoa  from  him  (Fr.  Assyria  of  the  upper  dynasty  in  no  case  take 

11a.).  the  title  of  King  of  Babylon.     The- most 

2  This  is  indicated  by  the  expression  **  de  powerftil  monar<^  of  this  line  are  all  en- 
Semiramide  quoque  narrat  qu»  imperavit  gaged  in  wars  with  the  Babylonian  kings, 
Assyriis"  (Fr.  11).  It  is  confirmed  by  the  Babylon  being  in  the  earlier  times  the  as- 
evident  identity  of  the  526  years  of  the  sailant,  but  in  the  later  suffering  invasiw. 
next  dynasty  with  the  520  of  Herodotus.  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  wars  with  Merodach^iddm- 
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Although  diminished  in  power  by  the  independence  of  her  former 
vassal,  and  even  thrown  into  the  shade  by  that  vassaVs  increasing 
greatness,  she  yet  maintained  an  important  position,  and  during  the 
whole  time  of  the  upper  dynasty  in  Assyria  was  clearly  the  most 
powerful  of  all  those  kingdoms  by  which  the  Assyrian  Empire  waa 
surrounded. 

2.  About  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  (b.c.)  it  would  seem 
that  a  change  took  place  at  Babylon,  the  exact  cnaracter  of  which  is 
involved  in  the  greatest  obscurity.  The  era  of  Nabonassar  (b.o.  747), 
which  has  no  astronomical  importance,  must  be  regarded  as  belong- 
ing to  history,  and  as  almost  certainly  marking  the  date  of  a  great 
revolution.  What  the  peculiar  circumstances  were  under  which 
the  revolution  was  made,  is  still  uncertain.  The  double  connexion 
of  Semiramis,  with  Pul  on  the  one  hand,*  and  with  Babylonian 
greatness  on  the  other,'  makes  it  probable  that  she  was  personally 
concerned  in  the  movement,  though  in  what  capacity  it  is  difficult 
to  determine.  The  conjecture  that  she  was  a  Medo-Armenian 
princess,  sister  of  Ardkistaj  who  reigned  about  this  time  at  Van ; 
that  she  married  Pul,  and  then  joining  his  enemies,  called  in 
her  Arian  relatives  against  him ;  and  that  finally,  after  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  new  dynasty  in  Assyria  under  Tiglath-Pileser  II., 
she  descended  upon  Babylon  either  as  a  refugee  or  a  conqueror,  and 
there  reigned  conjointly  with  Nabonassar,  her  husband,  or  her  son  ' 
— edthough  undoubtedly  very  ingenious,  and  well  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  historical  students,  rests  upon  too  slender  a  basis  of 
ascertained  fact  to  challenge  acceptance,  until  it  has  been  further 
corroborated.  That  some  connexion  existed  between  Nabonassar 
and  Semiramis,  as  well  as  between  the  latter  and  Pul,  seems  almost 
certain,'  but  the  nature  of  the  connexion  is  at  present  very  obscure. 
We  may  hope  that  future  discoveries  will  throw  light  upon  this  dif- 
ficult point,  and  restore  to  a  definite  place  in  Babylonian  history 
the  great  queen  now  removed  from  the  proud  position  which  she 
once  occupied  in  the  supposed  annals  of  Assyria. 

3.  It  is  uncertain  whether  Nabonassar  established  his  family  upon 
the  throne.  He  is  followed  in  the  list  of  Ptolemy  by  four  obscure 
kings,*  whose  reigns  are  all  included  within  the  space  of  twelve  years. 


akhi;  Sardanapalus  I.  {Asshur^dannirpaT)  *  This  appears  to  b^  generally  admitted, 

with  Nebu-baladan ;  Shalmaneser  I.,  in  his  Compare  Clinton   (F.   H.    vol.   i.    p.  279, 

eighth  year,  with  Merodach-nadin-adin  and  note  ^ ),  Volney  (Recherchcs,  part  iii.  p.  79), 

his  brother;   Shamas-Vul,  with  Merodach-^  Larcher  (Herodote,  vol.  i.  p.  468),  fiosan- 

*    *    .      The  Babylonians  are  in  no  case  quet   (Journal  of  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  xv. 

spoken  of  as  rebels.  port    ii.  p.  280),  and  Vance  Smith  (Pro- 

•  Supra,  Essay  vii.  p.  382.  phecies,  pp.  66-7).     It  rests  tnainly  on  the 

•  Herod,  i.  184 ;  Strab.  ii.  p.  120 ;  Diod.  synchronism  between  the  date  of  Herodotus 
Sk.  ii.  7-10.  for  Semiramis  (5  generations  before  Nitocris, 

'  SeethecommunicationsofSirH.Rawlin-  or  about  b.c.  740),  and  the  acknowledged 

son  to  the  Athenaeum,  Nos.  1377  and  1381.  date  of  the  accession  of  Nabonassar  (b.0. 

Herodotus  supposes  a  transfer  of  the  seat  of  747). 

government  from  Nmeveh  to  Babylon  on  the  •  We  do  not  know  whether  these  kings 
destruction  of  the  former  dty  (i.  178).  Is  were  independent,  or  subject  to  Assyria.  On 
this  a  trace  of  the  transfer  of  the  old  royal  the  one  hand  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  sub- 
line of  Assyria  to  Babylon  on  its  expulsion  jugation  of  Babylonia  between  Nabonassar, 
frcnn  Nineveh  by  Tiglath-Pileser  ?  who  was  certainly  independent  (Beros.  Fr. 
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Of  these  four  reigns  scarce  anything  is  known  beyond  the  term  of 
their  duration/  Nabonassar  himself  reigned  fourteen  years,  after 
him  Kadius  two,  then  Chinzirus  *  and  Porus  conjointly  five,  and 
finally  llulsBus  (or  Elulasus)  the  same  number.  These  ahort  reigns 
appear  to  indicate  internal  troubles,  such  as  are  known  to  have 
occurred  later  in  the  history.'  Of  Mardoc-empadus  (or  Mardoo- 
empalus*),  the  fifth  king,  who  is  now  identified  beyond  a  doubt 
wiUi  the  Merodach-Baladan  of  Isaiah,'  some  facts  of  interest  are 
related,  his  name  appearing  both  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  and 
in  Scripture.  We  gather  from  the  former,  that  he  was  attacked  by 
Sargon  in  his  twelfth  year,  after  that  king's  second  Syrian  expedi- 
tion,— ^that  he  was  conquered  and  driven  out, — and  that  his  crown 
fell  to  the  Assyrian  monarch,  who  is  thought  by  some  to  have 
assumed  it  himself,'  but  who  more  probably  conferred  it  upon  one 
of  his  sons,'  the  Arceanus  of  the  Canon.  From  Scripture  we  learn 
that  at  an  earlier  period  of  his  reign,  probably  about  the  time 
that  Sargon  was  besieging  Ashdod  and  (perhaps)  threatening 
Hezekiah,'  Merodach-Baladan,   having  heard  of  the  astronomical 


11  a),  and  the  conquest  by  Sargon.  On  the 
other  the  rapid  suooession  of  the  kings  would 
look  like  a  change  of  viceroys. 

*  Mr.  Bosanquet  (Fall  of  Nineveh,  p.  40) 
identifies  the  Ilulseus  or  Eluleus  of  the 
Canon  with  the  king  of  Tyre  of  the  same 
name,  who  is  mentioned  by  Josephus  follow- 
ing Menander  (Ant  Jud.  ix.  14,  §  2),  and 
who  appears  to  be  the  Xu/iya,  king  of  Sidoitf 
defeated  in  his  third  year  by  Sennacherib. 
He  even  goes  so  ^eu*  as  to  say  (I  know  not 
on  what  ground),  that  the  two  kings' '*  have 
always  been  supposed  to  be  the  same."  No- 
thing can  well  be  more  improbable  than  the 
government  of  Babylon  by  a  Phoenician 
prince,  while  Assyria  was  dominant  over  the 
whole  country  lying  between  Babylonia  and 
E^pt 

'  A  royal  name  read  as  Khamzir  occurs 
on  a  mutilated  cylinder  of  Nabonadius,  which 
may  very  possibly  be  a  notice  of  this  king. 
Khamzir  appears  to  have  repaired  a  temple 
at  Senkereh  700  years  after  its  foundation 
by  Pumapurivas.  (See  above,  Essay  vi. 
p.  358,  note  *.) 

'  As  irom  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Ar- 
ceanus to  the  accession  of  Aparanadius,  and 
again  between  Mesesimordachus  and  Esar- 
baddon. 

*  The  correction  of  Mardoc-empalus  for 
Mardoo-empadus  (MAPAOKEMIIAAOT  for 
MAPAOKEMnAAOY),  which  was  first 
made  by  Bunsen  (Egypt's  Place  in  Univ. 
Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  726),  fully  deserves  accept- 
ance. 

*  Chevalier  Bunsen  (1.  s.  o.)  correctly 
explains  the  mode  by  which  the  word  Mero- 
dach-Baladan became  Mardoo-empal,  viz.,  by 
the  omission  of  the  last  element,  adan,  and 
the  substitution  of  mp  for  6,  as  more  nearly 


equivalent  to  it  in  sound  than  the  Greek  /3, 
which  was  pronounced  like  o.  Th^  identity 
of  Merodach-Baladan  with  Mardoc-empalua 
is  proved  by  the  inscriptions  of  Sargon, 
which,  in  exact  agreement  with  the  Qmoo, 
assign  to  this  Babylonian  king  a  reign  of 
12  years.  Sennacherib's  inscriptrons  show 
that  he  had  a  second  short  reign,  which  is 
the  one  specially  referred  to  by  Eusebius 
(Chron.  Can.  pars  i.  c.  5,  ad  init.). 

It  has  been  urged  that  the  Merodadi-Bala- 
dan  of  the  inscriptions  cannot  be  the  king  d 
the  name  who  is  mentioned  in  Scripture,  be- 
cause the  latter  is  called  "  the  son  of  Yagma^* 
while  the  former  is  "  the  son  of  Baladan " 
(see  Mr.  Boeanquet's  Sacred  and  Profiuie 
Chronology,  p.  62,  &c).  But  in  Scripture 
the  word  son  means  no  more  than  descen- 
dant (see  2  Kmgs  ix.  2  and  20 ;  Matt  i.  1^ 
&c),  and  Merodach-Baladan  may  as  easily 
have  been  the  son  of  Bahidan,  and  yet  the 
son  of  Yagina,  as  Jehu  the  son  of  >iimshi 
and  yet  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat.  The  fiither 
of  Merodach-Baladan  may  perhaps  appear  in 
Ptolemy*s  Canon  under  the  name  of  Jugseus, 
if  that  is  the  true  reading  instead  of  Elu- 

ISBUS. 

0  The  name  of  *kpKia»tts  in  the  Canon 
is  regarded  as  representing  the  word  Sargon 
or  Sargina,  the  $  having  dropped,  and  the  h 
replac^  the  g.  This  is  of  course  phoneti- 
caily  possible,  but  there  is  no  instance  of  an 
initkl  $  having  dropped  from  any  other  A»- 
syrian  name. 

^  Polyhistor  spoke  of  a  "  brother  of  Sen- 
nacherib "  as  king  of  Babylon  immediately 
before  Hagisa  (Euseb.  Chron.  Can.  L  s.  cX 

^  2  Kings  XX.  6 :  **  I  will  deliver  thee 
and  this  dty  out  of  the  hand  of  the  king  of 
Assyria,  and  I  will  defend  this  dty  fiir  mine 
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wonder  wHcli  had  been  observed  in  JudsBa  in  connexion  with 
Hezekiah's  illness,  sent  ambassadors  to  him  with  letters  and  a 
present,  ostensibly  to  congratulate  him  on  his  recovery,  and  to 
make  inquiries  concerning  the  phenomenon.*  To  the  Babylonians 
undoubtedly  such  a  marvel  would  possess  peculiar  interest;  but 
it  may  be  suspected  that  the  object  of  the  embassy  was,  at  least 
in  part,  politiciEkl,  and  that  some  project  was  afloat  for  establishing 
a  league  among  the  powers  chiefly  threatened  by  the  progress  of 
Assyria,*  like  that  which  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  later  was  formed 
by  Crcesus  against  the  Persians."  It  mliy  have  been  a  knowledge 
of  this  design  which  induced  Sargon  in  his  twelfth  year  to  turn 
the  full  forge  of  his  arms  against  the  Babylonian  monarch,  who, 
unable  to  cope  with  his  mighty  adversary  in  the  field,  was  obliged 
to  seek  safety  in  flight,  and  to  watch  in  exile  for  an  opportunity 
of  recovering  his  sovereignty.  The  opportunity  came  after  the 
lapse  of  a  few  years.  Towards  the  close  of  Sargon's  reign,  when 
age  or  infirmity  may  have  weakened  his  grasp  upon  the  empire, 
fresh  troubles  broke  out  in  Babylonia.  Arceanus  ceased  to  be 
king  of  Babylon  in  B.C.  704,  and  an  interval  followed,  estimated  in 
the  Canon  at  two  years,  during  which  the  country  was  either 
plunged  in  anarchy  or  had  a  rapid  succession  of  masters,  none  of 
whom  reigned  for  more  than  a  few  months."  The  last  of  these  was 
Merodach-Baladan ;  he  succeeded  a  certain  Acises  or  Hagisa,  of 
whom  nothing  is  known,  except  that  after  having  been  king  for 
thirty  days  he  was  slain  by  tins  prince.*  Merodach-Baladan  then 
enjoyed  a  second  reign,  only,  however,  for  half  a  year ;  *  he  was 
almost  immediiitely  attacked  by  Sennacherib,  who  had  no  sooner 
mounted  the  throne  ^b.o.  702)  than  he  led  an  expedition  to  the 
south,  defeated  Meroaach-Baladan  with  his  allies  the  Susianians, 
and  forced  him  once  more  to  flee  for  his  life.'  Sennacherib  then 
entered  and  plundered  the  capital,  after  which  he  ravaged  the 
whole  country,  destroying  seventy-nine  cities,  and  ,820  villages, 
burning  the  f^aces  of  the  kings,  and  carrying  off  the  skilled  work- 
men and  the  women.  Having  taken  this  signal  vengeance  and 
brought  Babylonia  completely  into  subjection,  he  committed  the 


own  sake,  and  for  my  servant  David's  sake."  name  was  omitted  from  the  Canon.     Henoe 

The  king  of  Assyria  here  mentioned  is  per-  there  is  no  mention  of  Hagisa,  of  Merodach- 

haps  Sargon  raliier  than  Sennacherib.  Baladan's  second  reign,  of  Laborosoarchod,  of 

•  2  Kings  XX.  12 :  "  He  had  heard  that  the   Pseudo-Smerdis,  of   Xerxes  H.,  or  of 
Hftzekiah  was  sick."     2  Chron.  xxxii.  31 :  Sogdianus. 

**  In  the  business  of  the  ambassadors  of  the  *  So  Polyhistor,  who  probably  follows 
princes  of  Babylon,  who  sent  unto  him  to  Berosus :  **  Postquam  regno  defunctus  est 
inquire  of  the  wondier  that  was  done  in  the  Senecheribi  frater,  et  post  Hagisa^  m  Baby- 
land."  lonios  dominationem,  qui  quidem  nondimi 
'  This  would  explain  Hezekiah's  «  show-  expleto  SO™**  imperii  die  a  Marudacho  Bal- 
ing his  treasures  *'  (2  Kings  xx.  13-5) ;  they  daae  interemptus  est,  Marudachus  ipse  Bal- 
were  the  proof  of  his  ability  to  support  the  danes  tyrannidem  invasit  mensibus  sex, 
expense  <^  a  war.  Compare  the  conduct  of  donee  eum  sustulit  vir  quidam  nomine  Eli- 
Oroetes  (Herod,  iii.  122-3;.  Another  party  bus,  qui  et  in  regnum  successit."  (See 
to  the  proposed  alliance  was  probably  Egypt  Euseb.  Chron.  Can.  pars  L  c.  5.) 
(See  laa.  xx.  6.)  ^  See  the  preceding  note. 

*  Herod,  i.  77.  •  See  the  record  of  this  campaign  on  Bel- 
'  U  a  king  reigned  less  than  a  year,  his  lino*s  Cylinder  (Fox  Talbot,  pp.  1,  2). 
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government  to  an  Assyrian  named  Bettb  or  Belibus,  the  son  of  an 
officer  of  his  court  ^ — the  same  undoubtedly  who  is  mentioned  by 
Poiyhistor  under  the  name  of  Elibus,  and  who  appears  under  hus 
proper  designation  in  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy. 

4.  Belibus,  the  Assyrian,  ruled  Babylon  for  the  space  of  three 
years — from  b.c.  702  to  B.C.  699.  Poiyhistor  writes  of  him  as  if 
he  had  risen  up  against  Merodach-Baladan,  and  dethroned  him  by 
his  own  unassisted  efforts,®  but  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that 
Sennacherib  gives  a  truer  account  of  the  transaction.  On  the 
retirement  of  the  Assyrian  troops,  the  party  of  Merodach-Baladan 
seems  to  have  recovered  strength,  and  being  supported  by  Susttb^ 
king  of  the  Susianians,  to  have  again  become  formidable,  lliis  led 
to  a  second  invasion  of  Babylonia  by  Sennacherib,  in  his  fourth 
year,  B.c.  699,  when  Susub  was  defeated,  the  cities  which  still 
adhered  to  Merodach-Baladan  destroyed,  Belibus  apparently  re- 
moved, and  a  more  powerful  governor  established  in  the  person  of 
Asshur-nadin-*  the  eldest  son  of  the  Assyrian  monarch. 

5.  Asshur'nadin-*,  who  may  be  safely  identified  with  the  Apara- 
nadius,  or  Assaranadius,  of  the  Canon,  appears  by  that  document 
to  have  continued  in  the  government  of  Babylon  for  six  years — i^. 
from  B.C.  699  to  b.c.  693.  He  was  succeeded  by  a  certain  R^geb^lus, 
or  Irigebelus,  who  reigned  for  a  single  year,  after  which  a  king 
named  Mesesemordachus  held  the  throne  for  the  space  of  four  years. 
It  is  uncertain  whether  these  monarchs  were  viceroys,  like  Belibus 
and  Asshur-nadin-* ,  holding  their  crowns  under  Sennacherib;  or 
whether  they  were  not  rather  native  princes,  ruling  in  their  own 
right,  and  successfully  maintaining  the  independence  of  their 
country.  If  a  record  of  the  later  years  of  Sennacherib  should  here- 
after be  found,  it  will  probably  throw  light  on  this  question.  Mean- 
while we  must  be  content  to  remain  in  doubt  concerning  the 
condition  of  Babylonia  at  this  time,  as  well  as  during  the  next  period 
of  eight  years,  where  the  Canon  records  no  names  of  kings,  either 
because  the  rulers  were  rapidly  changed,  or  because  the  country 
was  in  a  state  of  anarchy. 

6.  Light  once  more  dawns  upon  us  with  the  year  B.C.  680,  when 
Esar-haddon,  who  had  probably  mounted  the  throne  of  Assyria 
about  that  time,  determined  to  place  the  crown  of  Babylon  on  his 
own  head,  instead  of  committing  it  to  a  viceroy.  This  prince,  as  has 
been  already  observed,*  probably  held  his  court,  at  least  occasionally, 
in  Babylon,  where  many  records  of  his  rule  have  been  discovered. 
He  administered  the  government  for  thirteen  years — from  B.c.  680 
to  B.C.  667 — and  it  must  have  been  within  this  space  that  Manasseh, 
the  son  of  Hezekiah,  having  been  guilty  of  some  political  offence, 
was  brought  as  a  prisoner  to  the  Assyrian  king  at  Babylon,^  where  he 

^  Sennacherib  calls  him  **  the  son  of  him  brought  upon  them  the  captains  of  tlie  king 

who  was  governor  over  the  young  men  edu-  of  Assyria,  which  took  Manaswh  among  the 

cated  within  his    rSennacherib^s)    palace.'*  thorns,  and  bound  him  with  fetters,  and 

Compare  Poiyhistor  s  "  vir  quidam  nomine  carried  hun  to  Babylon.     And  when  he  wis 

£libus."  in  affliction  he  besought  the  Lord  his  God, 

*  See  above,  note  *.  and  humbled  himself  greatly  before  the  God 

^  Essay  vii.  p.  395.  of  his  Others  ;  and  prayed  unto  him,  and  he 

1  2  diron.  ixxiii.   11-13  :    **  The  Lord  was  entreated  of  him,  and  beard  his  suppli- 
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sufifered  detention  for  a  wliile,  returning,  however,  by  the  clemency 
of  his  suzerain,  to  resume  the  kingdom  which  he  had  so  nearly  for- 
feited. Esar-haddon  seems  to  have  been  a  little  disquieted  in 
his  administration  of  the  affairs  of  Babylon  by  the  pretensions  of 
the  sons  of  Merodach-Baladan,  who  had  still  the  support  of  the 
Susianians.  Having,  however,  conquered  and  slain  one,  and 
received  the  submission  of  another,  whom  he  established  in  a  go- 
vernment on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,*  he  appears  to  have 
made  his  position  secure :  and  hence  at  his  death,  in  B.C.  667,  his  suc- 
cessor was  emboldened  to  revert  to  the  ordinary  and  established  prac- 
tice of  the  Assyrians — that  of  governing  the  provinces  by  means  of 
subject-kings  or  viceroys.  In  that  year  we  find  that  the  government 
of  Babylonia  was  handed  over  to  a  certain  Saosduchinus  ■  (Shamas- 
daroukin  ?),  who  continued  to  administer  it  for  twenty  or  twenty- 
one  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  last  of  the  subject-kings,  Cini- 
ladanus,  who  was  perhaps  his  brother.^  Ciniladanus  is  scdd  to  have 
held  the  throne  for  twenty-two  years — from  b.c.  647  to  b.c.  626.  Of 
the  history  of  the  Babylonians  during  these  two  reigns  scarcely 
anything  is  known  at  present,*  their  continued  subjection  to  the 
Assyrians  being  only  proved  by  the  authority  which  Saracus,  the 
last  Assyrian  monarch,  appears  to  have  exercised  over  their  country. 
7.  The  part  taken  by  Babylon  in  the  war  which  issued  in  the 
destruction  of  Nineveh  has  been  already  mentioned,  both  in  the 
essay  on  Median,*  and  in  that  on  Assyrian  history.'  The  last 
Assyrian  king,  threatened  on  the  one  hand  by  the  Modes,  on  the 
other  by  an  army  advancing  fiom  the  seaboard,  which  may  be  con- 
jectured to  have  consisted  chiefly  of  Susianians,  appointed  to  the 
government  of  Babylon,  where  he  was  to  act  against  this  latter 
enemy,  his  geneiul,  Nabopolassar  (Nabu-pal-uzur),  while  he  him- 
self remained  at  Nineveh  to  meet  the  greater  danger.    Nabopolassar, 


cation,  and  brought  him  again  to  Jerusalem 
into  his  kingdom.'* 

*  Fox  Talbot,  p.  12. 

'  M.  Oppert  suggests  that  the  real  name 
of  this  king  was  Shamat-dar-cukin  (Rap- 
port, p.  50).  It  is  not  yet  explained  why 
Polyhistor  called  him  Sanmiughes  (see  Euseb. 
C!hron.  Can.  pars  i.  c  5,  §  2). 

*  Polyhistor  placed  between  Esar-haddon 
and  Nebuchadnezzar  the  following  kings  : — 

Sammughes,  who  reigned  21  years. 

ffis  brother 21     „ 

Nabupalaaar 20(21) 

These  three  kings  clearly  correspond  to  the 
under-named  in  the  Canon  :  — 

Saosduchinus,  who  reigned  20  years. 

Ciniladanus 22     „ 

Nabopolasar 21     „ 

The  kings  of  Abydenus,  sometimes  identified 
with  those  (Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  i.  App.  ch. 
iv.  p.  278 ;  Bosanquet,  Fall  of  Nineveh, 
p.  41),  are  an  entirely  distinct  list  They 
are  Assyrian,  not  Babybnian.  Nergilusis 
a  brother    of    Sennacherib,   not  otherwise 


known,  whom  we  may  suppose  to  have 
reigned  a  few  weeks  or  a  few  days,  and  then 
to  have  faUen  a  victim  to  Sennacherib's  mur- 
derer, Adrammelech  (Abydenus*  Adram- 
meles).  Axerdis,  who  puts  Adrammeles  to 
death,  is  Esar-haddon,  Axer  representing  the 
element  Asshur,  and  dis  the  element  adin. 
The  glorious  reign  assigned  to  Axerdis,  who 
ruled  Lower  Syria  and  Egypt,  tallies  with 
this  view.  Sanlanapalus,  Uie  next  king,  is 
Asshur-hcmi'pal,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Esar-haddon;  aJod  Saracus  is  apparently 
Asshur-tmit-iii,  though  here  there  is  a  dis- 
agreement of  name.  (See  above,  Essay  vii. 
p.  398.) 

'  Some  light  may  hereafter  be  thrown  on 
this  subject  by  the  annab  of  Asshur-boM- 
pal,  which  exist,  but  have  not  yet  been  de- 
cyphered.  It  appears  from  them  that  war 
still  continued  to  be  waged  between  Assyria 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Lower  Chaldsea,  assisted 
by  Susiana,  on  the  other.  Asshur-bani-pal 
opposes  the  grandsons  of  MerodaA-Baladan* 

0  See  Essay  iil  p.  334. 

'  Essay  viLp.  399.    .r. 
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however,  proved  faithless  to  the  tmst  reposed  in  him,  and  on 
receiving  his  appointment,  determined  to  take  advantage  of  the 
position  thus  gained  to  farther  his  own  ambitious  ends.  He  entered 
into  negotiations  with  Cyaxares,  the  Median  monarch  by  whom 
Assyria  was  threatened,  and  having  arranged  terms  of  alliance 
with  him  and  cemented  the  union  by  a  marriage  between  his  own 
son,  Nebuchadnezzar,"  and  Amuhia  or  Amyitis,*  the  daughter  of 
Cyaxares,  he  sent  or  led  *  a  body  of  troops  against  his  suzerain, 
which  took  an  active  part  in  the  great  siege  whereby  the  power  of 
Assyria  was  destroyed."  The  immediate  result  of  this  event  was, 
not  merely  the  establishment  of  Babylonian  independence,  but  the 
formation  of  that  later  Babylonian  empire,  which,  short  as  was  its 
continuance,  has  always  been  with  reason  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

8.  The  rise  and  fall  of  this  empire  were  comprised  within  a  period 
considerably  short  of  a  century.  Six  kings  only  occupi^  the 
throne  during  its  continuance,  and  of  these  but  three  had  reigns  of 
any  duration.  Nabopolassar,  who  founded  the  empire,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, who  raised  it  to  its  highest  pitch  of  glory,  and  Nabonadius, 
or  Labynetus,  under  whom  it  was  destroyed,  are  the  three  great 
names  whereto  its  entire  history  attaches. 

9.  Of  Nabopolassar,  the  founder  of  the  empire,  whose  alliance 
with  Cyaxares  ■  decided  the  fall  of  Nineveh  and  the  consequent 
ruin  of  the  Assyrians,  the  historical  notices  which  remain  to  us  are 
scanty.  We  have  already  seen  that  he  was  appointed  by  Saracus, 
the  last  king  of  Assyria,  to  take  the  command  at  Babylon,  and  that 
he  immediately  rebelled,  united  his  arms  with  those  of  the  Median 
king,  and  gave  him  effectual  aid  in  the  last  siege  of  the  Assyrian 
capital.  By  this  bold  course  he  secured  not  only  the  independence 
of  his  own  kingdom,  but  an  important  share  in  the  spoils  of  the 
mighty  empire  to  whose  destruction  he  had  contributed.  While 
the  northern  and  eastern  portions  of  the  Assyrian  territory  were 
annexed  by  Cyaxares  to  his  own  dominions,  the  southern  and 
western — the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  from  Hit  to  Carchemish, 
Syria,  Phoenicia,  Palestine,  and  perhaps  a  portion  of  Egypt — passed 

•  Abydenus  is  the  great  authority  for  tls  NTi'oi'  ixttrrpart^tt  (1.8. c.). 
these  statements.  His  words  have  been  ^  The  active  part  which  the  Babylonians 
ah-eady  given  (see  Essay  vii.  p.  399,  note  *).  took  in  the  siege  is  witnessed  (besides  the 
He  is  confirmed,  to  some  extent,  by  Poly-  authorities  already  quoted)  by  Josephns 
histor  (Euseb.  Chron.  Can.  c  5,  §  3),  and  TAnt  Jud.  X.  v.  §  1)  and  the  book  of  Tobit 
by  Berosns,  who  said  that  Nebuchadnezzar  (xiv.  15).  It  is  certainly  curious  that  Hero- 
was  married  to  a  Median  princess  (Fr.  14).  dotus  makes  no  mentk>n  of  it. 

•  So  Syncellus  gives  the  name  (p.  396),  '  I  suppose  Cyaxares  to  have  been  the  real 
but  the  Armenian  Eusebius  has  Amuhia  ally  of  Nabopolassar,  1.  because  the  capture 
twice  (pars  i.  c.  5,  §  3,  and  c  9,  §  2).  of  Nineveh  is  assigned  to  him  by  Herodotus ; 

^  Polyhistor  made  him  send  the  troops :  2.  on    chronological    grounds,    because    he 

"  Is  ad  Asdahagem,  qui  erat  Medicse  gentis  reigned  from  B.C.  633  to  B.C.  593 ;  3.  be- 

praises  et  satrapa,  oopias  auxiliares  misit  **  cause  his  name  corresponds  with  the  Assuems 

(ap.  Euseb.  i.  c  5,  §  3).     Abydenus,  on  the  of  the  book  of  Tobit  (xiv.  15).     The  fiwt 

other  hand,  represented  him  as  commanding  that  Polyhistor  and  Abydenus  both  speak  of 

them  in  person  :    **  contra  Ninevem  urbem  Asdahages  (Astyages),  is  to  be  explained  by 


impetum  fadebat."  So  Syncellus,  olros  the  use  of  that  term  09  a  title  by  the  Median 
arparriyhs  ^h  ^apdnov  rov  Xa\9alov  fia-  kings  generally.  (See  Essay  iiu  p.  331, 
in\40S  OToXcli,  learit  rod  ainov  ^apdKov    note  ^,  and  p.  338,  note  '.) 
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imder  the  Boeptre  of  tho  king  of  Babylon/  Judaea  was  at  this 
time  governed  by  Josiah,  who  probably  felt  no  objection  to  the 
change  of  masters ;  and  as  the  trajisfer  of  allegiance  tiius  took  place 
without  a  struggle,  we  do  not  find  any  distinct  mention  of  it  in 
Scripture.*  There  is,  however,  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Baby- 
lonian dominion  was  at  once  extended  to  the  borders  of  Egypt, 
where  it  came  in  contact  with  that  of  the  Psammetichi ;  and  tiie 
result  is  seen  in  wars  which  shortly  arose  between  the  two  powers, 
wars  which  were  very  calamitous  to  the  Jews,  and  eventually  led 
to  their  transplantation. 

10.  It  is  not  improbable  that,  besides  an  augmentation  of  terri- 
tory, Babylon  gained  at  this  time  a  great  increase  in  its  population. 
It  appears  to  be  certain  that  Nineveh  was  not  only  taken,  but  de- 
stroyed," and  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  would  thus  become  the 
captive^  of  the  conquerors.  Babylon  would  undoubtedly  receive 
her  full  share  of  the  prisoners,  emd  hence  would  have  at  her  dis- 
posal from  the  very  foundation  of  the  empire  a  supply  of  human 
labour  capable  of  producing  gigantic  results.  Nabopolassar  availed 
himself  of  this  supply  to  commence  the  various  works  which  his 
son  afterwards  completed ;  and  its  existence  is  a  circimxstance  to 
be  borne  in  mind  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  immense  construc- 
tions of  that  son,  Nebuchadnezzar. 

11.  Nabopolassar  occupied  the  throne  for  twenty-one  yean? — 
from  B.C.  625  to  B.C.  604  —  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Nebuchadnezzar.  The  chief  known  events  of  his  reign  are  the 
assistance  which  he  lent  to  Cyaxares  against  Alyattes,  and  the  war 
in  which  he  was  engaged  with  Neco.  If  the  Lydian  war  of 
Cyaxares  has  been  right\y  placed  between  b.c.  615  and  b.c.  610,^ 
it  must  have  preceded  the  attack  of  Neco,  which  was  in  b.c.  609 
or  608.  Whether  Nabopolassar  was  engaged  in  the  war  from  its 
commencement,  or  only  sent  troops  when  the  Modes  had  been 
several  times  defeated,"  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  Nothing  is 
known,  excepting  that  in  the  great  battle  which  was  stopped  by 
the  eclipse  said  to  have  been  predicted  by  Thales,  a  Babylonian 
prince — the  leader  undoubtedly  of  a  Babylonian  contingent — was 
present ;  and  that,  as  the  most  important  person,  next  to  Cyaxares, 
on  the  Median  side,  he  acted  as  one  of  the  mediators  by  whose  in- 
tercession the  war  was  brought  to  a  close,  friendly  relations  being 
henceforth  established  between  the  kingdoms  of  Lydia  and  Media.* 
"Whether  this  prince  was  Nabopolassar  himself,  his  son  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, or  another  son,  of  whom  there  is  but  this  mention,  must  be  re- 
garded as  uncertain.*  This  is,  however,  a  matter  of  small  consequence. 


*  This  appears  suflSdently  in  Scripture,  "  See  Diod.  Sic  ii.  7  and  28 ;   Herod,  i. 

where  the  Babylonian  monarchy  succeeds  to  193 ;    Ezek.  xxxi.  11-17  ;   Nahum  iii  18, 

the  Assyrian  as  paramount  over  Judsea.     It  &c. 

\»  (iistinctly  deckred  by  Berosns,  who  says  ^  See  Essay  iii.  p.  336. 

thai  Egypt,  Coele-Syria,  and  Phosnicia  were  ^  Herod,  i.  74. 

ruled  by  a  satrap  receiving  his  appointment  •  Compare  Essay  i.  §  17. 

from  Nabopolassar  (Fr.  14).  *  See  note  *  on  Book  L  ch.  74.  '  The  most 

^  The  early  chapters  of    Jeremiah  (chs.  probable  supposition  is  tliat  Herodotus  has 
L-vi.)  perhaps  refer  to  this  time ;  but  they  made  a  mistake  in  the  name.     His  Baby- 
are  prophetic,  not  liistorical.  Ionian  history  is  exceedingly  incorrect  and 
VOL.  I.  2  £ 
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Wliat  is  important  is  to  find  that  the  alliance  between  the  Baby- 
lonians and  the  Modes  continued,  and  that  it  was  now  for  a  second 
time  brought  into  active  operation.  No  fear  or  jealousy  was  as  yet 
entertained ; '  Babylonia  was  ready  to  help  Media,  as  Media  will  be 
found  a  little  later  quite  ready  in  her  turn  to  lend  assistance  to 
Babylon. 

The  Egyptian  war  of  Nabopolassar  seems  to  have  commenced  in 
his  17th  year,  B.C.  609,  by  a  sudden  invasion  of  his  territory  on 
the  part  of  Neco,  the  son  of  Psammetichus.  Josiah,  king  of  Judah, 
moved  by  a  chivalrous  sentiment  of  fidelity,  and  not  regarding  the 
warnings  of  Neco  as  coming  "from  the  mouth  of  God,"*  though 
in  a  certain  sense  they  may  have  been  divinely  inspired,*  went  out 
with  the  small  force  which  he  could  hastily  raise  against  the  lai^er 
and  well-appointed  host  of  the  Egyptians.  Naturally  enough  he 
was  defeated,  and  the  Egyptian  king  pressed  forward  through 
Syria  towards  the  Euphrates,  which  he  made  the  boundary  between 
his  own  empire  and  that  of  the  king  of  Babylon.*  The  Babylonian 
governor  of  these  countries — if  indeed  he  was  a  distinct  person 
from  Neco  himself,  which  may  be  doubted  • — proved  a  traitor,  and 
Neoo  returned  triumphant  to  I^ypt,  passing  through  Jerusalem  on 
his  way,  where  he  deposed  Jehoahaz,  a  younger  son  of  Josiah, 
whom  the  Jews  had  made  king  in  the  room  of  his  father,  and 
gave  the  crown  to  Jehoiakim,  the  elder  brother  ; '  after  which  he 
seems  to  have  taken  Cadytis  or  Gkza.*  Nabopolassar  was  at  this 
time  weak  from  age,  and  perhaps  sufl'ering  from  ill  health.*  Neco 
appears  to  have  retained  his  conquests  for  three  or  four  years. 
But  *'  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim "  *  (b.c.  605  or  604)  Nabo- 
polassar, feeling  his  inability  to  conduct  a  war,  sent  his  son  Nebu- 
chadnezzar at  the  head  of  a  lai^  army  against  the  Egyptians. 
The  two  hosts  met  at  Carchemish  on  the  Euphrates,  and  a  battle 
was  fought  in  which  the  Babylonian  prince  was  completely  vic- 


imperfect.     (See    the   Introductory  Essay,  old  when  he  began  to  reign,  and  lelgDed 

ch.  li.  p.  53.)  three  montiis  in  Jerusalem  "  (2  Kings  xxiiL 

'  Herodotus  tells  us  that  a  strong  feeling  31).      **  Jehoiakim    was   twenty  and  /iw 

of  jealousy  was  entertained  in  the  time  of  years,*'  when,  immediately  upon  his  bro> 

Nitocris,  who,  aooording  to  him,  was  the  ther's  deposition,  he  was  appointed  to  soo* 

mother  of  the  last  king  (i.  185).  ceed  him  (ibid.  ver.  36). 

'  2    Chron.    xxxv.    22 :     "He   (Josiah)  •  See  Herod,  ii.  159,  and  compare  Jeron. 

hearkened  not  unto  the  words  of  Necho  from  zlvii.  1,  where  we  are  informed  that  a  Pfaa- 

ihe  mouth  of  God,*'  raoh,    who    is    almost    oertainly  Pharaoh- 

*  That  is,  in  the  sense  that  Oaiaphas  is  Necho,  '*  smote  Gaza." 

said  to  have  **  prophesied,*'  when  he  m'ged  *  Oh  Hvydfuvos  tri  kokowoBuw  is  the 

upon  the  Jews  Uiat  it  was  "  expedient  that  expression  of  Berosus  (Fr.  14). 

one  man  should  die  for  the  people  "  (John  *  Jer.  xlvi.  2 :    "  The  army  of  I%araob> 

xd.  50-1).  Necho  king  of  Egypt,  which  was  by  the 

*  2  Kmgs  xxiv.  7.  river  Euphrates  in  Oardiemish,  which  Nebo- 

*  I  suspect  that  Neco  himself  is  the  person  chadnezzar  king  of  Babylon  smote  in  the 
whom  Berosus  represented  as  satrap  of  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim.**  This  is  {»ni>- 
Egypt,  Gple-Syria,  and  Phoenicia,  receiving  bably  the  battle  to  which  Berosus  alludes 
his  authority  from  Nabopolassar.  In  the  when  he  says:  'Xviiiti^as  8i  Na^ovxoSo- 
same  way  Polyhistor  made  Cjraxares  (Asda-  y6<ropos  r^  dirotrrdrp  fca2  Tapara^dfifpps 
hages)  satrap  of  Media  (Euseb.  Chron.  Can.  aitrov  re  iKpdrri<r€f  ical  rifp  X*^P^  ^' 
pai*8  i.  c  V.  §  3).  ra^s  rrjs   if)X^*   ^^   '»^»'  abrov  /5a- 

'  "  Jehoahaz  was  twenty  and  three  years  ai\tlay  iiroi^atero  (L  s.  c). 
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torious.  Neco  **fled  apace"* — Nebuchadnezzar  advanced — Jehoi- 
akim  submitted  to  him  and  was  allowed  to  retain  his  throne*— 
the  whole  country  as  far  as  "  the  river  of  Egypt "  was  recovered, 
and  so  severe  a  lesson  read  to  the  Egyptian  king,  that  he  *'  came 
not  again  any  more  out  of  his  land,"  *  but  remained  henceforth  on 
the  defensive. 

12.  Meanwhile  Nabopolassar  died  at  Babylon  (b.c.  604),  after 
having  reigned  one  and  twenty  years.*  Nebuchadnezzar,*  who  was 
in  Egypt  or  upon  its  borders  when  the  news  reached  him,  hastily 
arranged  affairs  in  that  quarter,  and  returned  with  all  speed,  ac- 
companied only  by  his  light  troops,  to  the  capital.  He  appears 
to  have  felt  some  anxiety  about  the  succession,  which,  however, 
proved  needless,  as  he  found  the  throne  kept  vacant  for  him  by  the 
Chaldeeans.  The  bulk  of  his  army  and  his  numerous  captives — 
Jews,  Phoenicians,  Syrians,  and  Egyptians— arrived  later,  having 
followed  the  usual  route,  while  Nebuchadnezzar  had  crossed  the 
desert — probably  by  way  of  Tadmor  or  Palm3nra.  The  captives 
were  planted  in  various  parts  of  Babylonia,^  and  their  numbers, 
added  to  that  of  the  Assyrian  prisoners,  gave  Nebuchadnezzar  that 
**  unbounded  conmiand  of  naked  human  strength"*  which  enabled 
him  to  cover  his  whole  territory  with  gigantic  works,  the  remains 
of  which  excite  admiration  even  at  the  present  day. 

13.  Of  all  the  works  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  most  extraordinary 
seem  to  have  been  the  fortifications  of  the  capital.  A  space  of 
above  130  square  miles,*  five  or  six  times  the  area  of  London, 
was  enclosed  within  walls,  which  have  been  properly  described 
as  **  artificial  mountains,"  *  their  breadth  being  above  80  feet,  and 
their  height  between  300  and  400  feet  (!),  if  we  may  believe  the 
statements  of  eye-witnesses.*  This  wall  aJone  must  have  contained 
— unless  the  dimensions  are  exaggerated — above  200,000,000  yards 
of  solid  masonry,  or  nearly  twice  the  cubic  contents  of  the  great 


^  Jer.  xlvi.  5.  meats  of  Stralo,  which  probably  came  from 

'  2  Kings  xxiv.  1,           ♦  Ibid.  ver.  7.  Aristobulus.      If  we  were  to  accept  the 

*  Beros.  Fr.  14.  The  cuneiform  remains  statement  of  Herodotus  with  respect  to  the 
of  Nabopolassar  are  very  scanty,  consisting  circumference  of  Babylon,  we  should  hare  to 
only  of  a  few  tablets— containing  orders  on  raise  the  area  of  the  dty  from  130  to  200 
the  imperial  treasury — which  were  found  at  square  miles. 

Warka  (Loftus,  p.  221-2),  and  are  now  in  ^  Grote,  History  of  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p. 

the  British  Museum.     Nothing  is  very  re-  397,  note. 

markable  in  them  except  that  he  takes  the  >  Herodotus  makes  the  height  200  royal 

title  reserved  for  lords  paramount,  thereby  cubits,  which  is  at  least  337  feet,  8  inches 

showing  that  he  was  ind^ndent.  — possibly  373  feet,  4  inches.     (See  note  ' 

^  I  adopt  this  form  of  the  name  as  that  on  Book  L  ch.  178.)     Ctesias  gives  50  &• 

with  which  we  are  most  ^miliar.     The  true  thoms,  or  200  ordinary  cubits,  somewhat 

orthography,  however,  is  Naburkudunruzur^  more  than  300  feet.     It  has  been  said  that 

which  is   well   represented  by  the   Nebu-  this  authority  is  valueless,  since  the  walls 

diadrezzar  ("V^ffcril^^n?)  of  iSsekiel  and  Je-  had  been  destroyed  by  Cyrus  (Beros.  Fr.  14), 

remiah,  and  the  iSfabucoioasor  of  Abydenus  and  by  Darius  (Herod,  iii.  159).     But  pro- 

and  Megasthenes.  bably  they  had  only  been  breached  by  these 

7  These  particulars  are  all  recorded   by  king^    Herodotus  and  Ctesias  speak  of  them 

B«rosus  (Fr.  14).  ^  existing  in  their  day  (vide  infra,  p.  432, 

•  Grote's  History  of  Gi«ece,  vol.  iii.,  p.  note');  and  Abydenus  expressly  states  that 
401.  the  wall  raised  by  Nebuchadnezzar    con- 

'  This  calculation  is  based  on  the  measuic-  tinued  to  the  conquest  of  Alexander  (rt ix^o'cu 

2  E  2 
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wall  of  Cliina.*  Inside  it  ran  a  second,  somewhat  less  thick,  but 
almost  as  strong,*  the  exact  dimensions  of  which  are  nowhere 
given.*  Nebuclwidnezzar  appears  to  have  built  the  latter  entirely, 
as  a  defence  for  his  *'  inner  city  ;*'  •  but  the  great  outer  wall  was 
an  old  work  which  he  merely  repaired  and  renovated.'  At  the 
same  time  he  constructed  an  entirely  new  palace — the  ruins  of 
which  remain  in  the  modem  Kasr — a  magnificent  building,  which 
he  completed  in  fifteen  days ! '  Another  construction  (probably) 
of  this  monarch's  was  the  great  canal  of  which  Strabo  speaks  *  (and 
which  may  be  still  distinctly  traced)*,  running  from  Hit,  the  Is  of 
Herodotus,  to  the  bay  of  Graine  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  a  distance  of 
from  400  to  500  miles,  large  enou^  to  be  navigated  by  isihips,  and 
serving  at  once  for  purposes  of  trade,  for  irrigation,  and  for  protec- 
tion against  attacks  from  the  Arabs.  From  l£ese  instances  we  ma^ 
judge  of  the  scale  on  which  his  other  great  works  were  constructed. 
He  built  or  Tebuilt  almost  all  the  cities  of  Upper  Babylonia,  Babylon 
itself,  upon  the  bricks  of  which  scarcely  any  other  name  is  found, 
Sippara,  Borsippa,  Cutha,  Teredon,  Chibnad,*  <fec  ;  he  formed  aque- 
ducts,* and  constructed  the  wonderful  hanging  gardens  at  Babylon  ;* 


Z\  Mis  'Sa$ovxo9oy6aopoy  rh  fi4xpi 
rris  MaietHopicoy  iipxvf  8ia- 
/uciyay  ^y  x^'^^^''^^^'  -^P*  £useb. 
ChroQ.  Can.  pCu^  L  c  10,  §  2.)  No  doabt 
the  wall  gradually  sank  in  height  from  want 
of  repairs,  and  hence  a  portion  of  it,  which 
Xenophon  saw  (Anab.  li.  ix.  §  12),  was  in 
his  day  no  more  than  a  hundred  feet,  while 
by  the  time  of  Alexander  the  general  height 
was  perhi^Ni  75  feet  (Cf.  Strab.  xvL  p. 
1048.) 

•  The  great  wall  of  China  is  1200  miles 
long,  from  20  to  25  feet  high,  and  from  15 
to  20  feet  broad.  It  was  estimated  (in 
1823)  to  contain  more  material  than  all  the 
boildbgs  of  the  British  empire  put  together 
(Transactions  of  Asiatic  Soc.,  vol.  L  p.  6, 
note). 

*  Herod,  i.  181. 

*  The  Standard  Inscription  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar gives  the  circumference  of  his  "  inner 
dty  **  as  16,000  cubits,  or  about  5  English 
miles.  (See  note  ^  on  Book  i.,  ch.  178,  and 
note  •  on  ch.  181.^ 

•  •  T^j  iv9oy  irdXcMf.     Beros.  Fr.  14. 

7  The  old  wall  was  ascribed  to  the  mythic 
founder  Belus.  Abydenus  says :  A^tctcu 
....  B^Aor  ....  BafivK&ya  rtlx^i  ittpi' 

aOffrat'  r^ix^am  9^  adBis  No/Sovxodoi^^ 
ffopop.  If.  T.  X.  (Euseb.  Chron.  Can.  pars  i. 
c  10,  §  2.)  Tbe  Standard  Inscription  also 
speaks  of  the  great  wall  as  rebmlt, 

•  This  fact  (?)  is  recorded  in  the  Standard 
Inscription,  and  was  mentioned  also  by  Be- 
rosus.  (See  Fr.  14.  Koi  ruxi<ras  ^utXiytas 
tV  »o\u',  KviL  robs  wvKAreu  Koirn'tia'tu 
Upovptf&s,  TpoiTKCtr^Ktitaff^  rots  xarr' 


piKots  fiaatXtlois  ihtpa  ficurlktui  ix^fi^wa 
ahr&v  &v  rh  fi^w  iufdarrifAa  wol  r^r 
Kotw^p  ToKvriKftay  icfpiffohv  XotiS  h» 
An  K4y9iy  xK^iu  &s  6tna  fitydxa  it«2 
twtpi^^Miya,  ffvvtrr€\4(rBri  rifupcus  tcvtc- 
Ko/SfKo.)  Some  writers  exaggerated  this 
feat,  tmd  said  that  all  the  fortifications  were 
completed  in  fifteen  days.     (Abyden.  Fr.  9.) 

*  Strab.  xvi.  p.  1052. 

1  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  has  traced  the  course 
of  this  canal,  which  is  now  entirely  choked 
up,  from  Hit  almost  to  the  bay  of  Graine. 

'  The  fact  of  his  rebuilding  Babylcm  is 
vouched  for  by  Berosus  (ap.  Joseph.  L  s.  c), 
r^v  inr^xpvffov  i^  itpXVS  ir6\t,v  Kok  kripoM 
i^wBtv  'irpoo'x<M>tf^fi'M'fyos  fca2  dyawat- 
yloas.  It  is  this  which  enables  Nebu- 
chadnezzar to  say,  in  the  book  of  Daniel, 
"  Is  not  thb  great  Babylon  that  I  hace 
buiit  V  (Dan.  iv.  30).  The  other  does  are 
assigned  to  him  either  because  his  name  is 
found  exclusively  upon  their  bricks,  or  be- 
cause they  are  expressly  declared  to  be  his 
in  the  inscriptions. 

*  These  are  mentioned  in  the  Standard 
Inscription,  and  in  the  Armmian  Eusebius 
(Chron.  Can.  pars  i.  c.  11,  §  3). 

*  Berosus  ap.  Joseph.  (1.  s.  c.) ;  Abyden. 
ap.  Euseb.  Chron.  Can.  pars  i.  c  10,  p.  26. 
Tne  former  writer  thus  described  this  **  won- 
der of  the  world  ":  •*  Within  the  precincts 
of  the  royal  palace  Nebuchadneuar  raised 
up  to  a  vast  height  a  pile  of  stone  sub- 
structionfi,  giving  them  as  fiir  as  possible 
the  appearance  of  natural  hills;  he  then 
planted  the  whole  with  trees  of  difierent 
kinds,  and  thus  constructed  what  is  called 
the  hanging  garden;  all  which  he  did  to 
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be  raised  the  hnge  pyramidal  temple  at  Borsippa,  which  still  re- 
mains in  the  Birs-i-lSimrud,*  together  with  a  vast  nnmber  of  other 
shrines  not  hitherto  identified  f  he  formed  the  extensive  reservoir 
near  Sippara,  140  miles  in  circumference;^  he  builif  quays  and 
breakwaters  along  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf;*  he  made  em- 
bankments of  solid  masonry  at  various  points  of  the  two  great 
streams ;'  and  finally  he  greatly  beautified,  if  he  did  not  actually 
rebuild,  the  famous  temple  of  Belus.* 

14.  During  the  time  that  he  was  constructing  these  great  works, 
Nebuchadnezzar  still  prosecuted  his  military  enterprises  with  vigour. 
Soon  after  his  departure  from  Syria,  Judaea  rebelled,  expecting 
(according  to  Josephus*)  to  be  assisted  by  the  Egyptians;  'and 
rhoenicia  appears  about  the  same  time  to  have  thrown  off  the 
yoke."  Nebuchadnezzar,  having  called  in  the  aid  of  Cyaxares, 
king  of  Media,  led  in  person  the  vast  army* — composed  of  the 
contingents  of  the  two  nations — which  marched  to  chastise  the 


pleasure  his  wife,  who  had  been  brought  ap 
in  Media,  and  delighted  in  the  scenery  of 
mountain  regions.**  Ctesias  appears  to  hare 
furnished  the  dimensions  of  the  hanging 
garden  which  are  found  in  Diodorus  (ii.  10). 
According  to  this  writer  it  was  a  square  of 
400  feet 

'  The  inscribed  bricks  of  this  building 
bear  his  name.  It£  construction  and  dedica- 
tion is  described  in  the  cylinders  which  Sir 
H.  Rawlinson  found  in  it  (see  Loftus*s  Chal- 
daea,  pp.  29-30),  and  noticed  in  the  Standard 
Inscription  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  of  which  the 
India  House  slab  is  the  most  perfect  copy. 
With  respect  to  its  size  and  shape,  we  may 
note  that,  like  the  temple  of  Belus  at  Baby- 
lon, and  the  great  Pyramid  of  Saocara,  it 
was  built  in  stages,  and  covered  an  area 
about  two-thirds  of  that  of  the  Pyramid  of 
Hycerinus.  The  present  height,  according 
to  Capt  Jones's  survey,  is  rather  more  than 
150  feet ;  the  present  circumference  is  said 
to  be  above  2000  feet  (Rich,  First  Memoir, 
p.  36 ;  Ker  Porter,  vol.  ii.  p.  320).  Ori- 
ginally the  base  was  a  square  of  272  feet. 

'  An  account  is  given  of  these  in  the 
Standard  Inscription  referred  to  above. 

f  Abydenus  ap.  Euseb.  (Prsp.  Evang.  iz. 
41).     *Tir\p  T^i  2iinrapt)i'My  ^6X10$  XiK- 

Korra  napaffceyyitiVt  $dBos  8i  ipyviwy 
ffficotri,  K,  T.  A.  It  was  constructed  for  pur- 
poses of  irrigation. 

*  Abyden.  ap.  eund.  (1.  s.  c).  'Eirc- 
rtixur^  9i   Kod  tiis  *EpvOpfit  BaXdfftnis 

*  If  we  might  presume  that  Nitocris  was 
the  wife  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  that  the 
works  ascribed  to  her  were  really  for  the 
most  part  his  (Heeren's  As.  Res.  vol.  ii.  p. 
179),  then  the  great  embankments  ak)ng 
the  Euphrates  to  the  north  of  Babybn 


(Herod,  i.  185)  would  be  of  his  making. 
At  any  rate  he  constructed  some  works  of 
this  character;  for  instance,  the  embank- 
ment at  Baghdad,  an  enormous  mass  of 
brickwork,  which  has  been  supposed  to  be 
of  the  age  of  the  Caliphs,  but  which  Sir  H. 
Rawlinson  has  found  to  date  from  the  time 
of  Nebuchadnezzar.  (See  the  Assyrian 
Commentary,  p.  77,  note.) 

1  Berosus  ap.  Joseph,  (contr.  Ap.  i.  20). 
Aitrhs  9h  (6  'Haficvxo^ov6<ropos)  kieh  r&p 
iK  rod  To\4fiov  \ap{ip»¥  r6  re  B^^v 
Up6v  Ktu  rh  \otvh  KwryAiaas  <t>tXoTlfims, 
K.  T.  A.  The  Standard  Inscription  also  men- 
tions the  restoration.  The  remains  of  the 
temple  of  Belus  still  exist  in  the  mound 
called  the  Miyelibd  by  Rich,  but  now  known 
to  the  Arabs  universally  as  BabU,  This  is 
an  immense  pile  of  brick,  in  shape  an  oblong 
square,  &cing  the  four  cardinal  points,  730 
yards  in  circumference,  and  from  100  to 
140  feet  high.  (See  Rich*s  First  Memoh-,  p. 
28.)  Two  of  the  sides,  those  facing  uotw 
and  south,  are  almost  exactly  a  stadtom  in 
length.  The  other  two  are  shorter.  One  is 
four-fifths,  the  other  two-thirds  of  a  sta- 
dium. All  the  inscribed  bricks  hitherto 
discovered  at  the  Mi\jelib^  bear  the  name  of 
Nebuchadnezzar. 

*  Antiq.  Jud.  x.  6. 

'  Josephus  says  that  Nebochadnezsar  be- 
gan the  siege  of  Tyre  in  the  seventh  year  of 
his  reign  (contr.  Apion.  L  21).  It  was  in 
this  or  the  following  year  (compare  Jer.  liL 
28,  with  2  Kings  xxiv.  12)  that  he  invaded 
Judiea  for  the  second  time. 

*  Acoordmg  to  Polyhistor,  who  is  the 
chief  authority  for  the  &cts  here  stated,  the 
joint  army  consisted  of  10,000  chariots, 
120,000  cavalry,  and  180,000  infentiy  (Fr. 
34). 
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rebels.*  He  immediately  invested  Tyre,  the  chief  of  the  Phoe- 
nician cities,  but  finding  it  too  strong  to  be  taken  by  assanlt, 
he  left  there  a  sufficient  force  to  continue  the  siege,  and  marched 
against  Jerusalem.'  Jeboiakim,  seeing  that  the  Eg3'ptians  did  not 
stir,  submitted;  but  Nebuchadnezzar  punished  him  with  death, 
establishing  Jeconiah  his  son  as  king  in  his  room.'  Shortly  after- 
wards,  however,  becoming  suspicious  of  the  fidelity  of  this  princ©, 
who  had  probably  shown  symptoms  of  rebellion,  he  came  against 
Jerusalem  for  the  third  time,  deposed  Jeconiah,  whom  he  carried 
away  captive  with  him  to  Babylon,  and  put  Zedekiah,  uncle  to 
Jeconiah,  upon  the  throne.®  Tyre  meanwhile  continued  to  resist 
all  the  efforts  that  were  made  to  reduce  it,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
thirteenth  year  firom  the  first  investment  of  the  place  that  the  city  of 
merchants  fell.'    A  few  years  before  its  fall,  the  fiinal  rebellion  of 


•  Antiq.  Jud.  vii.  4 :  2  Chron.  mvi.  6. 
'In  this  arrangement  of  the  events  of 
Kebiichadnezzar's  reign,   I  differ  from  Mr. 
Kenrick   (Phoenicia,  pp.   385,  386).      He 
considers  it  "  evident "   that  the  attack  on 
Tyre  followed  the  capture  (final  ?)  of  Jem- 
salem.     His  grounds  are : — 1.  The  opening 
words  of  Ezekiel's  26th  chapter :  "  It  came 
to  pass  in  the  eleventh  year"  (B.C.  586), 
"in  the  first  day  of  the  month,  that  the 
word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  me  saying,  Son 
of  man,  because  that  Tyrus  hath  said  against 
Jerusalem,  Aha,  she  is  broken  that  was  the 
gates  of  the  people,  she  is  turned  unto  me ; 
1  shall  be  replenished  now  that  she  is  laid 
waste  :   therefore  thus  saith  the  Loi*d,  I  am 
against  thee,   0  Tyrus,  and  I  will  cause 
many  nations  to  come  up  against  thee.'* 
2.    The  improbability  of   Nebuchadnezzar 
engaging  in   the   siege  of  Tyre,  "  while  a 
place  or  such  strength  in  his  rear  as  Jeru- 
salem was  still  unsubdued."   And,  3.  The 
inconsistency  between  the  statement  of  Jo- 
sephus  that  the  siege  began  in  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's seventh  year,  and  his  own  reckoning 
of  the  interval  between  the  capture  of  Jeru- 
aalem  and  the  accession  of  Cyrus.     It  may 
be  replied,   1.   That  Ezek.   xxvi.   certainly 
shows  that  the  capture  of  Tyre  did  not 
precede  the  fell  of  Jerusalem,  but  proves  no- 
thing with    respect    to    the    first  attack. 
2.  That  the  improbability  is  exactly   the 
reverse  of  that  stated,  since  Jerusalem  is  not 
in  the  rear  of  an  invader  advancing  from 
Babylon  through  Ccele-Syria  against  Tyre, 
but  Tyre  is  in  the  rear  of  one  who  advances 
upon  Jerusalem.     And,  3.  That  the  years 
given  by  Josephus  frY>m  the  Tyrian  annals 
are  calculated  to  the  accession  of  Cyrus  in 
Persia^  as  is  evident  in  the  passage  itself 
(contr.  Ap.  i.  21,  iirX  roinov — scil.  E/fM&- 
iwv  —  Kvpos    Ufpff&y    i9vvdffr€V' 
ffty),  and  that  they  exactly  fill  up  the 
intervaif  if  we  make  a  single  correction  fivm 
the  Armenian  version  of  Eusebius.    From 


the  seventh  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (B.a  598)  to 
the  first  of  Cyrus  in  Persia  (B.C.  558)  is  40 
years,  which  are  made  up  within  a  few 
months,  by  the  13  years  of  Ithobaal,  the  10 
of  Baal,  the  two  months  of  Etnibaal  or  Ecni- 
baal,  the  10  months  of  Chelbes,  the  3  months 
o£  Abbaal,  the  6  years  of  Mytgon  and  Geras- 
tartus,  the  1  year  of  Balator,  the  4  years  of 
Merbal,  and  ihefour  (not  fourteen)  years  of 
Hirom, — ^in  all  39  years  and  3  noonths. 

7  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  x.  7 ;  Jer.  xxii.  18, 
and  xxivi.  30.  The  non-arrival  of  expected 
succours  from  Egypt  is  indicated  2  Kings 
xxiv.  7. 

8  2  Kings  xxiv.  11-17 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud. 
X.  8. 

*  Josephus,  citing  the  Tyrian  historiess 
(tAj  T&y  ^oiylKccv  i^^aypa^ds)^  says  ^»©- 
\i6picrifft  ffeifiovxo9ov6(ropos  r^y  Tvpor 
iw*  (ti)  ^tKctrpia.  He  also  quotes  Philo- 
stratus  to  the  same  effect  (Ant.  Jud.  x.  11, 
§  2).  He  does  not  positively  say  that  Tyre 
was  taken.  Heeren  (As.  Nat,  vol.  iL  p.  11) 
throws  some  doubt  on  the  feet  of  the  capture, 
which  (he  observes)  **  rests  upon  the  pro- 
phecy of  Ezekiel  (di.  xxvi.)  alone,"  ami  is 
contradicted  by  a  later  passage  in  the  same 
prophet  (nix.  18),  which  "shows  that  the 
attempt  to  subdue  it  fiuled."  But  the  cap- 
ture is  prophesied  by  Jeremiah  as  well  is 
Ezekiel  (Jer.  xxvii.  3-6) ;  and  by  Ezekid  m 
such  positive  terms  that  we  cannot  question 
the  fact  without  denying  the  inspiratioD  of 
the  prophet,  and  by  implication  that  of  Scrip- 
ture generally.  Nor  is  the  passage  in  the 
29th  chapter  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  no- 
tion that  Tyre  had  been  taken.  It  may  only 
mean  that  Nebuchadnezzar  had  obtained  no 
sufficient  recompence  for  the  toil  and  expense 
of  the  si^e.  Mr.  Kenrick  thinks  that  the 
continental  Tyre  (Palietyrus)  was  taken,  bat 
that  the  island  Tyre  escaped.  He  rightly 
rejects  Jerome's  account  of  a  mole  or  dam 
thrown  by  Nebuchadnezzar  across  the  stxwt, 
but  he  very  insufficiently  meets  the  suggestiao 
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Jerusalem  had  taken  place.'  The  accession  of  a  new  and  enterprising 
monarch  in  Egypt,  Uaphris,  the  Apries  of  Herodotus,  and  the  Pha- 
raoh-Hophra  of  Scripture,*  gave  the  Jews  hopes  of  once  more  reco- 
vering their  independence.  Zedekiah  revolted,  sending  ambassadors 
to  Egypt  to  entreat  Apries  to  espouse  his  quarrel.*  Although  the 
application  seems  to  have  been  favourably  received,  the  Egyptians 
were  slow  to  move,  and  Nebuchadnezzar  had  reached  Jerusalem  and 
formally  invested  the  city,  before  Apries  advanced  to  their  relief.* 
On  the  news  of  his  approach  Nebucuaduezzar  raised  the  siege,  and 
marched  to  encounter  the  more  powerful  enemy.  According  to 
Josephus,*  a  battle  was  fought  in  which  Apries  was  completely 
defeated;  but  the  narrative  of  Scripture  rather  implies  that  the 
Egyptian  troops  retired  on  the  advance  of  the  Babylonians,  and 
avoided  an  engagement.*  The  siege  of  Jerusalem  was  resumed, 
and  pressed  with  such  vigour,  that  in  the  third  year  from  the  first 
appearance  of  Nebuchadnezzar  before  the  walls,  the  city  fell.  Zede- 
laah  was  taken  prisoner,  his  eyes  were  put  out,  and  he  was  carried 
to  Babylon.  The  city  and  temple  were  burnt,  the  walls  levelled 
with  the  ground,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  transplanted 
to  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.^  Tyre  seems  to  have  capitulated  in 
the  next  year  (b.c.  585).* 

15.  After  these  successes  the  Babylonian  monarch  appears  to 
have  indulged  in  a  brief  repose.  In  the  5th  year  however  from 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  he  again  led  an  army  into  the  field,* 
and  proceeded  through  Syria  and  Palestine  into  Egypt,'  which  was 
still  under  the  rule  of  Apries.  Here  again,  his  arras  triumphed. 
Josephus  relates  that  he  put  the  reigning  monarch  to  death,  and 
set  up  another  king  in  his  room  ;*  but  this  is  inconaititent  with  both 
chronology  and  history,  and  is  not  at  all  required  (as  Jospphus  may 
have  imagined)  by  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel.*    Apries 


that  the  Babylonians  being  masters  of  the  the  king  of  Judah,  that  sent  you  unto  me  to 

rest  of  Phoenicia,  would  have  a  strong  naval  enquire  of  me :  Behold  Pharaoh's  army,  which 

force,  and  may  have  taken  the  island  by  a  is  come  forth  to  help  you,  shall  return  to 

blockade.    He  too,  like  Heeren,  supposes  that  E^ypt  into  their  own  land.'' 
prophecy  can  remain  unfulfilled  (Phcenicia,         '  2  Kings  xxv.  I-IO ;  Jer.  lii.  1-14. 
p.  390).     The  threats  of  Ezekiel  are  clearly         •  The  capture  of  Jerusalem  was  **  in  the 

directed  especially  against  the  Island  City  (see  nineteenth  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar  "  (Jer. 

Ezek.  xxvi.  15-18,  xxviL  32,  xxviii.  2,  &c).  lii.  12).     Tyre  was  invested  in  his  seventh 

^  In  the  ninth  year  of  Zedekiah  (2  Kings  year,  and  besieged  thirteen  years.   This  would 

XXV.  1 ;  Jer.  xxxix.  1,  &c),  three  years  before  bring  its  capture  into  Nebuchadnezzar's  twen- 

the  fell  of  Tyre.  tieth  year. 

3  Jer.  xliv.  30.  »  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  x.  9. 

*  Ezek.  xvii.  15.  "  He  rebelled  against  ^  It  is  not  unlikely  that  this  attack  was 
him  in  sending  his  ambassadors  into  Egypt,  provoked  by  aggressions  on  the  part  of  Egypt, 
that  they  might  give  him  horses  and  much  Herodotus  tells  that  Apries  marched  an  army 
people."  to  attack  Sidon,  and  fought  a  battle  with  the 

*  Jer.  xxxvii.  5;  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  x.  9.  king  of  Tyre  by  sea  (ii.  161).     These  acts 

*  Antiq.  Jud.  x.  9.  would  have  constituted  an  aggression  upon 

*  Jer.  xAvii.  5-7.  "  Then  Pharaoh's  army  Babylonia  at  any  part  of  the  reign  of  Apries. 
was  come  forth  out  of  Egypt:  and  when  They  are  likely  to  have  followed  the  humilia- 
the  Chald^eans  that  besieged  Jerusalem  heard  tion  of  Phcenicia  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the 
tidings  of  them,  they  departed  from  Jem-  withdrawal  of  the  Babylonian  forces  afler  the 
salem.    Then  came  the  word  of  the  Lord  unto  fell  of  Tyre. 

the  prophet  Jeremiah,  saying,  Thus  saith  the         ^  Antiq.  Jud.  1.  s.  c. 

Lord,  the  God  of  Israel,  Thus  shall  ye  say  to        ^  The  strongest  passage  is  the  well-known 
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probably  fled  into  some  stronghold,  while  Nebuchadnezzar  ravaged 
the  open  country,  and  took  many  of  the  towns.  It  does  not  how- 
ever appear  that  he  made  any  permanent  conquest  of  Egypt,  which 
ten  or  twelve  years  afterwards  is  found  acting  as  an  autonomous 
state,  and  attempting  the  reduction  of  the  distant  settlements  of 
Cyrene  and  Barca.*  Probably  he  was  content  to  return  with  his 
spoil  and  his  captives,  having  sufficiently  resented  the  affront  which 
had  been  offered  him,  and  secured  his  dominions  in  that  quarter 
from  any  further  attack. 

16.  The  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar — a  period  oi 
about  eighteen  years — is  not  distinguished  by  any  known  event  of 
historical  importance.*  The  embellishment  of  his  capital,  and  the 
great  works  of  public  utility  which  he  had  commenc^  in  various 
parts  of  his  kingdom,  may  have  principally  occupied  him.  During 
seven  years  however,  out  of  the  eighteen,  he  was  incapacitated  from 
performing  the  duties  of  his  station  by  the  malady  sent  to  punish 
his  pride,  a  form,  apparently,  of  the  madness  called  Lycanthropy.* 
It  is  impossible  to  fix  exactly  either  the  commencement  or  the  ter- 
mination of  this  attack.  We  may  gather  ftt>m  Scripture  that  he 
reigned  for  some  years  after  his  recovery  from  it;'  but  neither 
Scripture  nor  Josephus  furnishes  us  with  wiy  exact  chronology  for 
this  portion  of  his  life. 

17.  After  a  reign  of  forty-three  years,  the  longest  recorded  of 
any  Babylonian  monarch,  Nebuchadnezzar  died  (b.c.  561).  He  was 
succeeded  by  Illoarudamus,  or  Evil-Merodach ;'  who  is  declared. 


oae  in  Jeremiah  (xliv.  30),  where  Apries  is 
mentioned  by  name.  "  Behold,  I  will  give 
Pharaoh-Hophra,  king  of  Egypt,  into  the 
hands  of  his  enemies,  and  into  the  hands 
of  them  tfiot  seek  his  life,"  Bat,  1.  this 
need  not  mean  that  he  should  be  pat  to 
death,  tor  in  the  same  passage  Zedekiah,  who 
was  not  put  to  death,  is  said  to  have  been 
delivered  "  into  the  hand  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
king  of  Babylon,  his  enemy,  and  that  sought 
his  life ; "  and,  2.  the  reference  need  not  be 
to  Nebuchadnezzar — the  enemies  spoken  of 
may  be  Amasis  and  his  party.  The  other 
passf^  (Ezek.  3mc.  21-4,  xudL  31-2)  are 
even  less  determinate. 

*  According  to  Josephus  (Antiq.  Jud,  x. 
10),  Egypt  was  invaded  in  the  23rd  year  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  which  was  B.C.  582.  The 
expedition  of  Apries  against  Cyrene  was  B.C. 
671  or  B.C.  570. 

*  It  may  be  suspected  that  Nebuchadnezzar 
invaded  Egypt  a  second  time  about  B.C.  570 
(Ezek.  xiix.  17-20),  when  he  deposed  Apries 
and  set  up  Amasis,  who  was  perhaps  his  tri- 
butary. (See  App.  to  Book  ii.  ch.  8,  §  37.) 
The  fables  of  M^asthenes — who  made  Nebu- 
chadnezzar march  along  Africa  and  across 
into  Spain,  subdue  that  cotmtry,  and  plant 
his  captives  on  the  shores  of  the  Euzine  (Fr. 
22^ — are  not  to  be  r^;arded  as  history. 

^  See  on  this  sulject  the  paper  of  Wekker 


in  his  "  Kleine  Schriften  "  (vol.  iii.  pp.  157 
et  seqq.)  :  **  Die  Lycanthropie  ein  Aberglaube 
und  eine  Krankheit.**  There  is  perhaps  a 
reference  to  this  illness  in  the  Standard  In- 
scription of  Nebuchadnezzar.  (See  the  Ap- 
pendix to  Book  iii.  note  A.  sub  fin.) 

^  Otherwise  it  could  scarcely  be  said  that 
he  was  aflerwards  **  established  in  his  king- 
dom, and  excellent  majesty  was  added  onto 
him"   (Dan.  iv.  36). 

"  That  these  two  names  reprsent  one  and 
the  same  king  is  evident,  not  so  much  from 
the  resemblance  between  them,  whidi  is  hot 
slight,  as  from  the  year  assigned  for  the  ac- 
cession of  each,  which,  both  in  Scripture  and 
in  the  Astronomical  Canon,  is  the  fbrty-fbuith 
fi'om  the  accession  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  For, 
as  the  Ist  year  of  Jehoiachin's  captivity  was 
the  8th  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (2  Kings  xxiv.  12), 
the  37th  year  of  his  captivity  would  have  been 
the  44th  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  if  he  had  lived  so 
long.  But  he  died  after  a  reign  of  43  yean, 
according  to  the  Canon  (coi^rmed  in  this 
point  by  Josephus,  Berosus,  Abydenus,  &c.). 
It  was  therefore  the  first  year  of  his  soooenor, 
Illoarudamus.  Scripture  expressly  states  that 
it  was  the  first  year  of  Evil-merodach  (3 
Kings  XXV.  27).  Probably  the  name  lUoam- 
damus  (IAAOAPOTAAMO:S)  has  be^  cor- 
rupted from  Illoamordachus  (lAAOAMOP- 
AAX02). 
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by  the  united  testimony  of  the  best  authorities,  to  have  been  his 
son.*  This  prince  reigned,  according  to  the  Astronomical  canon, 
but  two  years,  and  was  followed  by  Nerigassolassarus,  or  Neri- 
glissar;  whom  Berosus*  and  Abydenus*  represent  to  have  been 
the  husband  of  his  sister.  According  to  these  writers  Neriglissar 
obtained  the  throne  by  the  murder  of  his  brother-in-law,  who  is 
accused  by  Berosus  of  provoking  his  fate  by  lawlessness  and  intem- 
perance.* The  single  action  by  which  Evil-Merodach  is  known  to 
us — his  compassionate  release  of  Jehoiachin  from  prison  in  the  first 
year  of  his  reign,  and  kind  treatment  of  him  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life* — is  very  remarkable  in  contrast  with  this  unfavourable 
estimate  of  his  character.* 

18.  Of  Neriglissar  {Nergal'shar'Uzur)^  the  successor  of  Evil-Mero- 
dach, who  aficended  the  throne  in  b.c.  559,  very  little  is  known 
beyond  the  fact  of  his  relationship  to  the  monarch  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded, and  the  bloody  deed  bv  which  he  obtained  possession  of 
the  supreme  power.  It  is  probable,  though  not  certain,  that  he 
was  the  '*  Nei^al-sharezer,  tne  Rab-Mag,"  who,  nearly  thirty  years 
previously,  accompanied  the  army  of  Nebuchadnezzar  to  tibie  last 
siege  of  Jerusalem,  and  who  was  evidently  at  that  time  one  of  the 
chief  officers  of  the  crown.*  He  bears  the  title  of  Eab-Mag  in  the 
inscriptions/  and  calls  himself  the  son  of  ''^  BUzikkar-iskun^^  king 
of  Babylon ;"  who  may  possibly  have  been  the  **  chief  Chald»an  " 
said  by  Berosus  *  to  have  watched  over  the  kingdom  between  the 
death  of  Nabopolassar  and  the  return  of  Nebuchadnezzar  from 
Egypt  to  assume  the  government.  Some  remains,  not  very  ex- 
tensive, have  been  found  of  a  j>alace  which  Neriglissar  built  at 
Babylon.  He  was  probably  advanced  in  life  when  he  ascended 
the  throne ;'  and  hence  he  held  it  but  four  years,  or  rather  three 


*  Berosus  (ap.  Joseph,  contr.  Apion.  i.  21), 
Abydenus  (ap.  Euseb.  Chron.  Can.  i.  10), 
Polyhistor  (ap.  eund.  L  5),  Joeephus  (Ant. 
Jad.x.  11). 

*  Berosus  says  expressly,  EdetXfiopiSovxof 
hri^ovXtvBtU  inrh  rov  r^v  iZtK^v  ^x^^ 
ros  ainov  fJfipiyKiairo6pov  iurr/p^Orj.  (Ap. 
Joseph,  cont.  Ap.  1.  s.  c.) 

*  Abjdenos  calls  Neriglissar  leas  definitely 
the  itn9fffriis  of  Evil-merodach.  (Ap.  Eoseb. 
Prap.  Ev.  ii.  41.) 

'  TlpQirriLs  roiy  trparyftdrmw  kv6iJMS  ical 

*  2  Kings  XXV.  27-30.  "  And  it  came  to 
pass  in  the  seven-and-thirtieth  year  of  the 
captivity  of  Jehoiachin  king  of  Jodah,  in  the 
twelfth  month,  on  the  seven-and-twentieth 
day  of  the  month,  that  E>nl-merodach  king 
of  Babylon,  in  the  year  that  he  b^an  to  reign, 
did  lift  up  the  head  of  Jehoiachin  out  of  pri- 
son ;  and  he  spake  kindly  to  him,  and  set  his 
throne  above  the  throne  of  the  kings  that  were 
with  him  in  Babylon,  and  changed  his  prison 
garments :  and  he  did  eat  bread  continually 
before  him  all  the  days  of  his  life.  And  his 
allowance  was  a  continual  allowance  given 


him  of  the  king,  a  daily  rate  for  every  day, 
all  the  days  of  his  life. 

'  Perhaps,  however,  the  Babylonians  might 
regard  such  unwonted  clemency  as  a  departure 
from  their  usages. 

'  Jerem.  xxxix.  3  and  13-4.  Gesenius 
(Lex.  p.  388,  E.  T.)  understands  by  Rab-Mag 
**  the  chief  of  the  Magi,"  but  this  interpreta- 
tion is  very  doubtful. 

^  The  title  in  the  inscriptions  reads  as 
Rubu  emga.  It  is  of  Hamite  origin,  uui  ap- 
pears in  some  of  the  earliest  legends.  The 
meaning  is  in  all  probability  '*  d^ef  priest.** 
— fH.CR.] 

'  This  is  the  Semitic  or  Assyrian  reading  of 
the  name.  The  Hamite  or  Babylonian  form, 
which  is  that  occurring  on  the  Cambridge 
Cylinder,  should  probably  be  read  as  **  Bel- 
mu-mgar,**  the  meaning  of  which  is,  "  Bel 
appoints  a  name." — [H.  C.  R.] 

•  Fr.  14.  UapaXafiity  9k  {6  Vafiovxo- 
9oy6<ropos)  rk  Todytiara  9iOuco^fi9va  ^h 
rS»v  XaXZaiwv  koL  ^uvnipovfi.ivnv  t^v  /9curi- 
Ac(ay  inrh  rov  fitKr icrov  ahrmy, 
K.  T.  X. 

'  If  we  identify  hhn  with  the  Kergalshar- 
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years  and  a-half,'  dying  a  natural  death  in  B.C.  556,  and  leaving 
tlie  crown  to  his  eon,  Laborosoarchod,  or  Labossoracus ;  who,  though 
a  mere  boy,  appears  to  have  been  allowed  quietly  to  assume  the 
sceptre.* 

19.  Neriglissar,  during  his  brief  reign  of  less  than  four  years, 
must  have  witnessed  the  commencement  of  that  remarkable  revo- 
lution which  was  in  a  short  time  to  change  completely  the  whole 
condition  of  Western  Asia.  The  year  following  his  accession  is 
most  likely  that  in  which  Cyrus  dethroned  Astyages,*  and  esta- 
blished the  supremacy  of  the  Persians  from  the  deserts  of  Car- 
mania  to  the  banks  of  the  Halys.  How  this , event  affected  the 
relations  of  Babylonia  towards  foreign  powers  we  are  nowhere  dis- 
tinctly informed ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  its  tendency 
must  have  been  to  throw  Babylon  into  an  attitude  of  hostility 
towards  the  Arian  race,  and  to  attach  her  by  a  community  of  in- 
terests to  the  Lydian  and  Egyptian  kingdoms.  A  tie  of  blood  had 
hitherto  united  the  royal  famines  of  the  two  great  empires  which 
had  divided  between  them  the  spoils  of  Assyria  :  this  tie  was  now 
broken,  or  greatly  weakened.*  Mutual  benefits — a  frequent  inter- 
change of  good  offices — had  softened  the  natural  feelings  of  hos- 
tility between  Medes  and  Babylonians — Scytho-Arians  and  Semites 
— the  worshippers  of  Ormazd  or  of  the  elements,  and  the  devotees 
of  Bel  and  !Nebo.  But  these  services,  rendered  to  or  received  from 
the  Medes,  could  count  as  nothing  in  the  eyes  of  that  new  race, 
which  had  swept  away  the  Median  supremacy,  and  which  already 
aspired  to  universal  dominion.  Babylon  must  at  once  have  feared 
that  terrible  attack,  which,  although  delayed  by  circumstances  for 
twenty  years,  manifestly  impended  over  her  from  the  moment  when 
king  Astyages  succumbed  to  the  superior  genius  of  Cyrus. 

20.  Laborosoarchod,'  the  son  of  Neriglissar,  sat  upon  his  father  s 
throne  but  nine  months.  He  is  said  to  have  given  signs  of  a 
vicious  disposition,  and  thereby  to  have  aroused  the  fears  or  pro- 

ezer   of  Jeremiah,  and  regard   him  as  at  558. 

least  30  when  he  held  high  office  at  the  si^  *  Broken,  if  Cyrus  was  no  rdation  to  A*- 

of  Jerusalem  (b.C.  586),  he  must  have  been  tyages,  as  Ctesias  said  (Pers.  Exc.  §  2) ;  greatJj 

at  hast  57  at  his  accession.  weakened,  if  he  was  gruidson  of  Astyages  oo 

'  The  nine  months  of  Laborosoarchod,  which  the  mother's  side  (Herod,  i.  108). 

are  omitted  fiom  the  Capon,  must  be  deducted  •  The  true  reading  of  this  name  is  very 

from  the  adjoining  reigns  to  obtain  their  real  donbtfiil.     It  has  not  been  found  upon  the 

length.  nK)nument8.     Josephus  gives  it  in  one  place 

*  Beros.  Fr.  14.  Compare  Abyd.  Frs.  8  as  Labosordachus  (Ant.  Jud.  x.  11,  §  2),  in 
and  9.  another,  where  he  professes  to  quote  Berosos 

*  The  date  of  B.C.  529  for  the  accession  of  (see  the  next  note),  as  Laborosoafchodus.  Ao- 
Cambyses  is  fixed  by  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy,  cording  to  the  Greek  Eusebius  (Prsep.  Ev.  ix. 
as  well  as  by  the  numbers  of  Herodotus,  and  41)  Abydenus  used  the  form  Labaasoorascus ; 
may  be  regarded  as  absolutely  certain.  The  according  to  the  Armenian  Eusebius  he  spoke 
year  to  be  assigned  for  the  defeat  of  Astyages  of  Labo^racus  (Chron.  Can.  pars  i.  c.  10). 
will  depend  upon  the  length  of  the  reign  of  The  uniformity  with  which  the  initial  L  is 
Cyrus.  This  is  given  at  29  (Herodotus),  30  used  tells  against  Niebuhr's  view,  that  we 
(Ctesias  and  Dino),  and  31  years  (Syncellus,  have  in  Laborosoarchod  "the  same  roots'*  as 
&c.).  The  authority  of  Hei-odotus  far  out-  in  Nebuchadrezzar  (Lectures  on  Anc  Hist.  voL 
weighs  that  of  Ctesias  and  Dino  ;  besides  i.  p.  38,  E.  T.).  M.  Oppert  conjectures  the 
which  his  is  an  exact,  theirs  may  be  only  a  native  form  to  have  been  Inb-akhi^iiardoc 
round  number.    The  accession  of  Cyrus  must  (Rapport,  p.  51). 

thus  be  regarded  as  falling  into  the  year  B.C. 
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voked  the  resentment  of  his  friends  and  connexions.  A  conspiracy 
was  formed  against  him  among  his  courtiers,  and  he  was  put  to  a 
cruel  death.^  The  conspirators  then  selected  one  of  their  number, 
a  man  of  no  very  great  eminence  previously,'  and  placed  him  upon 
the  vacant  throne.  This  was  Kabonidus,  or  Nabonadius,*  the  last 
king,  the  Labynetus  II.  of  Herodotus. 

21.  The  accession  of  Nabonadius  (^Nabu-nit  or  Nabu-nahit),  B.C.  655, 
nearly  synchronises  with  the  commencement  of  the  war  between 
Cyrus  and  Croesus.  It  was  probably  in  the  very  first  year  of  his 
reign  that  the  ambassadors  of  the  Lydian  king  arrived  with  their 
proposition  of  a  grand  confederation  of  nations  against  the  power 
which  was  felt  to  threaten  the  independence  of  all  its  neighbours. 
It  was  the  bold  conception  of  Croesus  to  unite  the  three  lesser 
monarchies  bf  the  East  against  the  more  powerful  fourth;  and 
Nabonadius  was  scarcely  seated  upon  the  throne  before  he  was  called 
upon  to  join  in  a  league  with  Egypt  and  Lydia,  whereby  it  was  hoped 
to  ofifer  effectual  resistance  to  the  common  enemy.*  The  Babylonian 
prince  entered  readily  into  the  scheme.  He  was,  to  all  appearance, 
sufficiently  awake  to  his  own  danger.  Already  were  those  remark- 
able works  in  course  of  construction,  which,  being  attributed  by 
Herodotus  to  a  queen,  Nitocris — the  mother,  according  to  him,  of 
the  last  Babylonian  monarch ' — have  handed  her  name  down  to  all 


^  Aa0opoirodpxo9os  iievpttvae  n^v  rris  /9a- 
aiXtlasirais  ii>Vtfirivas  iw4a'  iirifiovXtvBfls 

r&v  <l>l\ofv  i.irtrvfiircafla0ri.  Berosus  ap. 
Joseph,  contr.  Ap.  i.  21.  Abydenus  agrees 
(Frs.  8  and  9),  but  is  briefer. 

•  The  expression  used  by  Berosns  is  "  a 
certain  Nabonnedus,  a  Babylonian"  (Na- 
fi6wr\i6s  ris  rwy  4k  Bafiv\wvos)»  Aby- 
denus  remarked  that  he  was  not  related  to 
his  predecessor  (ap.  Euseb.  Praep.  Ev.  ix.  41). 
It  has  generally  been  supposed  that  Herodotus 
regarded  him  as  the  son  of  his  first  Labynetus, 
the  prince  who  assisted  Cyaxares  agaiiist  the 
Lydians  (Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  u.  p.  372-3 ; 
Jackson,  Chron.  Ant.  vol.  i.  p.  421);  but 
there  is  no  proof  of  this.  Herodotus  merely 
asserts  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  Labynetus  (i. 
188).  He  does  not  state  the  rank  of  his  father, 
or  say  anything  to  identify  him  with  the  for- 
mer Labynetus.  And  there  would  be  a  diffi- 
culty in  his  supposing  the  son  of  that  monarch 
to  be  contemporary  with  the  great-grandson 
of  Cyaxares.  By  the  mon  nments  Nabu-nahit 
appears  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  certain 
Nabfu-^  ^-dirba,  who  is  called  "  Rab-Mag," 
like  Neriglissar,  and  was  therefore  a  person 
of  considerable  official  rank. 

•  There  are  two  distinct  forms  of  this 
prince's  name,  both  in  classical  writers  and  in 
the  Inscriptions.  In  the  latter  his  name  is 
ordinarily  yabit-nitj  or,  as  it  b  now  read, 
Sabu^nahit,  but  sometimes  the  form  Nabw 
mduk  or  Nabti-induk  is  used.  The  classical 
writers  expreas  the  former  by  Nabonidus, 


Nabonadius,  Nabonnedus,  or  (as  Herodotus) 
by  Labynetus — the  latter  may  be  traced  in 
the  Nabannidochus  of  Abydenus  (Fr.  9),  and 
the  Naboandelus  (Naboandechusr )  of  Jose- 
phus  (Ant.  Jud.  X.  11,  §  2).  INabti-ntthit 
is  the  Semitic  or  Assyrian,  and  Nahu-induk 
the  Hamite  or  Babylonian  form.  The  one  is 
a  mere  translation  of  the  other,  and  the  two 
forms  are  used  indifferently.  The  meaning 
is,  "  Nebo  blesses  "  or  "  makes  prosperous." 
— H.C.R.] 

»  Herod,  i.  77. 

'  The  Nitocris  of  Herodotus  still  figures  in 
history  upon  his  sole  authority.  She  was  evi- 
dently unrecognised  by  Berosus — she  has  no 
pbce  in  the  Canon — and  no  trace  of  her  ap- 
pears in  the  Inscriptions.  Her  Egyptian  name 
is  singular,  but  not  inexplicable,  since  wemay 
easily  imagine  one  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  nobles 
marrying  an  Egyptian  captive.  The  theories 
which  regard  her  as  the  wife  of  Evil-mero- 
dach  rWesseling  ad  Herod,  i.  185),  or  of 
Nebu(^ulnezzar  (Heeren,  As.  Nat.  vol.  ii.  p. 
179,  li?T. ;  Niebuhr,  Lectures  on  Anc  Hist, 
vol.  i.  p.  37 ;  Ginton,  F.  H.  vol.  i.  p.  279 
note),  are  devoid  of  any  sure  foundation,  and 
present  considerable  difficulties.  Herodotus 
distinctly  connects  her  with  his  second  Laby- 
netus, and  only  indistinctly  with  any  former 
king.  Perhaps  on  the  whole  it  is  most  pro- 
bable that  he  regarded  her  as  at  once  the  wife 
of  his  first  Labynetus  (Nebuchadnezzar?)  and 
the  mother  of  his  second  (Nabu-nahit) ;  but 
it  does  not  seem  possible  that  she  can  really 
have  filled  both  positions. 
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later  ages.  These  defences,  whicli  Herodotus  speaks  of  as  con- 
structed against  the  Medes,"  were  probably  made  really  against 
Cyrus,  who,  upon  his  conquest  of  the  Median  empire,  appears  to 
have  fixed  his  residence  at  Agbatana,*  from  which  quarter  it  was 
that  he  afterwards  marched  upon  Babylon.*  They  belong,  in  part 
at  least,  to  the  reign  of  Nabonadius,  as  is  evident  both  from  a  state- 
ment of  the  native  historian,  and  from  the  testimony  of  the  inscrip- 
tions. The  river  walls,  one  of  the  chief  defensive  works  which 
Herodotus  ascribes  to  his  Nitocris,  are  distinctly  assigned  by  Berosns 
to  Nabunahit  •*  and  the  bricks  which  compose  them,  one  and  all, 
bear  upon  them  the  name  of  that  monarch.' 

Of  tiie  other  defensive  works  ascribed  to  Nitocris — the  winding 
channel  dug  for  the  Euphrates  at  some  "distance  above  Babylon,* 
and  the  contrivance  for  laying  under  water  the  whole  tract  of  land 
towards  the  north  and  west  of  the  city* — no  traces  appear  to 
remain;  and  it  seems  certain  that  the  description  which  Hero- 
dotus gives  of  them  is  at  least  greatly  exaggerated.*  Still  we  may 
gather  from  his  narrative,  that  besides  improving  the  fortifications 
of  the  city  itself,  Labynetus  endeavoured  to  obstruct  the  advance 
of  an  enemy  towards  Babylon,  by  hydraulic  works  resembling 
those  of  which  so  important  a  use  has  frequently  been  made  in  the 
Low  Countries.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some,*  that  in  connexion 
with  the  defences  here  enumerated,  emd  as  a  part  of  the  same 
system  of  obstruction,  a  huge  wall  was  built  across  Mesopotamia 
from  the  Tigris  to  the  Euphiites,  to  secure  the  approaches  to  the 
city  upon  that  side  of  the  river.  The  **  Median  WaU "  of  Xeno- 
phon  *  is  regarded  as  a  bulwark  of  this  description,  erected  to  pro- 
tect Babylonia  against  the  incursions  of  the  Modes,  and  this  was 
no  doubt  the  notion  which  Xenophon  entertained  of  it ;  but  the 
conjecture  is  probable,*  that  the  barrier  within  which  the  Ten 
Thousand  penetrated  was  in  reality  a  portion  of  the  old  wall  of 
Babylon  itself,  which  had  been  broken  down  in  places,  cmd  suffered 
to  fall  into  decay  by  the  Persians.  The  length  of  70  miles  whi^h 
Xenophon  ascribes  to  it,*  is  utterly  imsuitable  for  a  mere  line  of 


•  Herod,  i.  185.            *  Herod,  i.  153.  calk  a  reservoir  {fKvrpoy)  seems  really  to 
^  Otherwise  he  would  not  have  been  brought  have  had  this  object.     He  allows  that  in  its 

into  contact  with  the  Gyndes  (the  modern  ordinary  condition  it  was  empty  (i.  191). 

Diydlah\  on  his  road  to  Babylon.  ^  See  note  ^  on  Book  i.  ch.  185.    The  tra- 

•  *Eirl  TotJrow  (Nabonnedus)  rh  -rtpX  rhy  vellers  from  whom  Herodotus  got  his  aooouat 
iroTOfibK  Tc^x^  "^i  BaBvXMulwy  ir6K€«ts  of  the  winding  course  of  the  Euphrates  above 
i^  iirrris  ir\ly$ov  ical  iL<r^>d\rov  KortKO'  Babylon,  may  have  been  deceived  by  pasBing 
fffi-flBri.  Berosus,  ap.  Joseph,  contr.  Ap.  L  s.  c.  several  villages  of  the  name  of  Arderioca,  and 

^  Athenaeum,  No.  1377.             P  believing  tl^  to  be  the  same.     Arderioca 

*  Herod,  i.  185.  It  ne^  not  be  supposed  was  a  common  name.  (See  Herod,  vi.  119.) 
that  Herodotus  himself  *'  sailed  down  the  ^  See  Heeren*s  Asiatic  Nations,  toL  ii  p. 
Euphrates  to  Babylon"  (Grote*s  Hist,  of  1 32 ;Grote*s Greece, vol. ilL pp. 394 and 404. 
Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  404,  note  ^\  in  which  case  '  Anab.  i.  vii.  §  15. 

his  description  would  be  autnoritative.  He  ^  See  a  paper  read  before  the  Geographical 
speaks  rather  as  if  his  information  came  Society  by  Sir.  H.  Rawlinson  in  1851. 
from  others — the  travellers  (merchants  ?)  who  *  Twenty  parasaAgs,  or  600  stades,  are  a 
were  wont  to  pass  from  the  Mediterranean  little  more  than  69  miles.  If  XeDophon's 
to  the  Euphrates,  and  then  to  descend  the  river  informants  meant  this  for  the  drcnit  of  Baby- 
to  Babylon.  Ion,  they  went  even  beyond  Herodotus,  who 

*  Ibid.  1.  s.  c    The  work  which  Herodotns  made  the  circuit  480  stades  (L  178). 
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wall  across  the  tract  between  thOk  two  streams ;  for  the  streams  are 
not  more  than  20  or  30  miles  apart,  from  the  point  where  the 
Euphrates  throws  oflf  the  Saklawiyeh  canal — more  than  a  degree 
above  Babylon — to  the  near  vicinity  of  the  city ;  and  such  a  work 
as  the  supposed  **  wall  of  Media "  would  naturally  have  been  car- 
ried across  where  the  distance  between  the  rivers  was  the  shortest.* 
Herodotus  too  would  scarcely  have  ignored  such  a  bulwark,  had  it  . 
really  existed,  or  have  failed  to  inform  us  how  Cyrus  overcame  the 
obstacle/  We  may  therefore  omit  the  "Median  wcQl"  from  the 
Babylonian  defences,  and  consider  them  to  have  consisted  of  an 
outer  and  an  inner  circuit  of  enormous  strength,  of  high  walls  along 
the  river  banks,  and  of  certain  hydraulic  works  towards  the  north, 
whereby  the  approach  of  an  enemy  could  be  greatly  impeded.* 
With  these  securities  against  capture  Nabonadius  appears  to  have 
been  content;  and  he  awaited  probably  without  much  fear  the 
attack  of  his  powerful  neighbour. 

22.  Within  two  years  of  the  time  when  Nabonadius,  at  the 
instance  of  Croesus,  joined  the  league  against  the  Persians,  another 
embassy  came  from  the  same  quarter  with  tidings  that  must  have 
been  ^  from  satis&ctory.  Nabonadius  learned  that  his  rash  ally 
had  ventured  single-handed  to  engage  the  Persian  king,  and  had 
been  compelled  to  £eJ1  back  upon  his  own  capital.  He  Ti^as  re- 
quested to  get  ready  an  army,  and  in  the  spring  to  march  to  the 
general  rendezvous  at  Sardis,  whither  the  Lydian  monarch  had 
summoned  all  his  allies.*  Nabonadius  no  doubt  would  have  complied ; 
but  the  course  of  events  proceeded  with  such  rapidity,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  give  any  assistance  to  his  confederate.  Herald 
followed  on  herald,  each  bringing  news  more  dismal  than  the  last. 
Cyrus  had  invaded  Lydia — had  marched  on  Sardis — Croesus  had  lost 
a  battle,  and  was  driven  within  his  walls — Nabonadius  was  entreated 
to  advance  to  his  relief  immediately.^  A  fortnight  afterwards, 
when  perhaps  the  troops  were  collected,  and  were  almost  ready  to 
march,  tidings  arrived  that  all  was  over — ^the  citadel  had  been  sur- 
prised— the  town  was  taken — Croesus  was  a  prisoner,  and  the  Persian 
empire  was  extended  to  the  Egean.  Probably  Nabonadius  set  to 
work  with  fresh  vigour  at  his  defences,  and  may  even  have  begun 
at  once  to  lay  in  those  stores  of  provisions,  which  are  mentioned  as 
accumulated  in  the  city  when,  fifteen  years  later,  its  siege  took 
place.* 

*  Mr.  Grote  (Hist  of  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  have  been  visible  enough  fifty  years  earlier. 
394)  speaks  of  the  wall  as  situated  "  a  litth        •  The  passage   of  Be-osus,  where  these 

to  the  north  of  that  point  where  the  two  works  seem  to  be  mentioned,  is  very  obscure, 

streams  most  nearly  approach  one  another"  and  appears  to  refer  to  some  former  occasion 

But  if  we  accept  Xenophon's  measurement,  on  which  the  dty  had  been  besieged,  and  taken 

we  cannot  place  the  wall  lower  than  between  or  injured  by  means  of  the  river,     {irphs  rh 

Hit  and  Samara,  which  is  more  than  a  degree  fifiK^ri     96va(rBu  robs  iroXtopKoGvras 

above  the  point  where  the  streams  approach  rhp  troraitJbv  iiywrrp4<poifras  M  r^p  'w6Ki¥ 

the  cloaeBt.  KaeraffK€vd(,9ip,  iirtptfid^ero  rptts  fi^p  r^s 

^  Mr.  Grote  sees  this  difficulty  (p.  404,  iv^p  7r6\€ms  ircpt^^Xovs,   rptls  9^  His 

note  >),  but  puts  it  aside  with  the  remark  that  l|«  roinmv.  Ap.  Joseph,  oont.  Apion.  L  s.  c) 
the  wall  **  was  not  kept  up  with  any  care,        •  Herod,  i.  77.  *  Herod,  i.  81. 

even  in  Herodotus's  time.*'     But  if  it  was  a        'lb.  i.    190.       Iirla  Mutp    Kdpra 

hundred  feet  high  in  Xenophon's  time,  it  must  iroAAdr. 
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23.  A  pause  of  fifteen  years  gave  certaiiily  every  opportunity  for 
completing  such  arrangements  as  were  necessary  for  the  defence  of 
the  town.  It  may  be  thought  that  even  the  territory  might  have 
been  secured  against  hostile  invasion,  if  a  proper  strategic  use  had 
been  made  of  the  natural  barriers  furnished  by  the  two  broad  and 
deep  rivers,  and  the  artificial  obstructions,  consisting  of  canals,  dykes, 
and  embankments  with  which  the  whole  country  was  covered.  The 
preservation  of  the  capital,  however,  seems  to  have  been  all  that 
was  attempted.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  nature  of  the  defences 
constructed  at  this  period,  and  still  more  by  the  care  taken  to  pro- 
vision the  city  for  a  siege.  It  was  probably  hoped  that  the  enormous 
height  and  thickness  of  the  walls  would  baffle  all  attempts  to  force 
an  entrance  on  the  part  of  the  besiegers,  and  that  the  quantity  of 
com  laid  up  in  store,  and  the  extent  of  land  within  the  defences  on 
which  fresh  crops  might  be  raised,*  would  render  reduction  by 
blockade  ipipracticable.  The  whole  mass  of  the  population  of  the 
country  might  easily  take  shelter  within  the  space  enclosed  by  the 
great  walls ;  and  so  Babylon,  like  Athens  in  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
intended  to  surrender  its  territory  to  the  enemy  to  be  ravaged  at 
pleasure,  and  to  concentrate  all  efforts  on  the  defence  of  the  metro- 
polis. When  Cyrus,  at  the  end  of  the  fifteen  years,  appeared  before 
the  walls,  a  single  battle  was  fought,  to  try  whether  it  was  necessary 
to  submit  to  a  siege  at  all ;  and  when  the  victory  declared  for  the 
Persians,  the  Babylonians  very  contentedly  retired  within  their  de- 
fences, and  thought  to  defy  their  enemy.*  Thenceforth  *'  the  mighty 
men  of  Babylon  forebore  to  fight — they  remained  in  their  holds."  * 
We  are  not  informed  how  long  the  siege  lasted,  but  no  second  effort 
seems  to  have  been  made  to  drive  away  the  assailants. 

24.  After  a  time  Cyrus  put  in  execution  the  stratagem,  which  (it 
may  be  conjectured)  he  had  resolved  to  practise  before  he  left 
Agbatana.  By  the  dispersion  of  the  waters  of  the  Gyndes,'  his 
army  had  perhaps  gained  an  experience  which  it  was  important  for 
them  to  acquire  before  attempting  to  deal  with  the  far  mightier 
stream  of  the  Euphrates,  where  any  accident — the  weakness  of  a 
floodgate,  or  the  disruption  of  a  dyke— might  not  only  have  discon- 
certed the  scheme  on  which  the  taking  of  Babylon  depended,  but 
have  destroyed  a  large  portion  of  the  Persian  army.  The  exact 
mode  by  which  Cyrus  drained  the  stream  of  its  water  is  uncertain. 
Herodotus  relates  that  it  was  by  turning  the  river  into  the  receptacle 
excavated  by  Nitocris,  when  she  made  the  stone  piers  of  the  bridge 

8  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  walls  oMva), 

of  Babylon,  like  those  of  most  Oriental  towns,  *  Herod,  i.  1 90.  Beroeus  agreed  in  speaking 

enclosed  rather  populous  districts  than  cities,  of  a  single  battle  (ap.  Joseph,  coatr.  Ap.  I.8.C.). 

It  is  quite  impossible  that  a  tract  containing  ^  Jer.  IL  30. 

above  130  square  miles  should  have  been  one-  ^  The  Gyndes  is  identified,  almost  to  a 

half  covered  with  houses.    On  the  other  hand,  certainty,  with  the  Diyalah ,  by  the  feict  that  it 

it  is  highly  probable  that  as  much  as  nine-  was  crossed  byboats  on  the  road  between  Sardis 

tenths  may  have  consisted  of  gardens,  parks,  and  Susa  after  the  Greater  and  the  Lesser  Zab 

partidises,  and  even  mere  fields  and  orchards.  (Herod,  v.  52).     The  Diydlah  is  the  only 

(Compare  Q.  Curt.  v.  1,  §  27.)     During  a  stream  of  this  magnitude  between  the  Leaser 

siege  the  whole  of  this  could  be   used  for  Zab  and  the  Kerluiah  (Choaspes),  on  which 

growlDg  com.     Hence  the  confidence  of  the  Susa  stood. 
Babylonians  {\6yov  tlxop  rijs  iroKtopKlas 
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within  the  town.'  Xenophon  records  a  tradition  that  it  was  by 
means  of  two  new  cuttings  of  his  own,  from  a  point  of  the  river 
above  the  city  to  a  point  below  it.'  Both  agree  that  he  entered  the 
city  by  the  channel  of  the  Euphrates,  and  that  he  waited  for  a 
general  festival  which  was  likely  to  engage  the  attention  of  the 
inhabitants,  before  turning  the  stream  &om  its  natural  bed."  If  the 
sinking  of  the  water  had  been  observed,  his  plan  would  have  been 
frustrated  by  the  closing  of  the  city  water-gates,  and  his  army 
would  have  been  caught,  as  Herodotus  expresses  it,  "  in  a  trap."  * 

25.  The  city  was  taken  at  the  extremities  long  ere  the  inhabitants 
of  the  central  parts  had  a  suspicion  of  their  danger.  Then  it  may 
well  be  that  **  one  post  ran  to  meet  another,  and  one  messenger  to 
meet  another,  to  show  the  king  of  Babylon  that  his  city  was  taken 
at  one  end."  •  According  to  Berosus,  indeed,  Nabonadius  was  not 
in  Babylon,  but  at  Borsippa,  at  the  time  when  Babylon  was  taken, 
having  fled  to  that  comparatively  unimportant  city  when  his  army 
was  defeated  in  the  field.'  He  seems,  however,  to  have  left  in 
Babylon  a  representative  in  the  person  of  his  son,  whom  a  few  years 
previously  he  had  associated  with  him  in  the  government.  This 
prince, whose  name  is  read  as  BiUshar^uzur^  and  who  may  be  identified 
tdth  the  Belshazzar  of  Daniel,*  appears  to  have  taken  the  command 
in  the  city  when  Nabonadius  threw  himself,  for  some  unexplained 
reason,  into  Borsippa,  which  was  undoubtedly  a  strong  fortress,  and 
was  also  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  Chaldaean  learning,*  but  which, 
assuredly  could  not  compafe,  either  for  magnificence  or  for  strength, 
with  Babylon.  Belshazzar,  who  was  probably  a  mere  youth,  left  to 
enjoy  the  supreme  power  without  check  or  control,  neglected  the 
duty  of  watching  the  enemy,  and  gave  himself  up  to  enjoyment. 
The  feast  of  which  we  read  in  Daniel,  and  which  suffered  such  an 
awfiil  interruption,  may  have  been  in  part  a  religious  festivity,"  but 


^  Herod,  i.  191. 

•  Xen.  Cyrop.  vil.  v.  10. 

•  Herod.  1.  s.  c. ;  Xen.  Cyrop.  vn.  v.  15. 
>  *af  iv  Kifnxi,^  »  Jer.  li.  31. 

KKtlffOri  tls  T^v  Bop<rt7Finiywv  ir^Xiv  (ap. 
Joseph,  contr.  Ap.  i.  21). 

•  Ch.  V.  Two  difficulties  still  rtand  in  the 
way  of  this  identification,  which  (if  accepted) 
solves  one  of  the  most  intricate  problems  of 
ancient  history.  The  first  is  the  relationship 
in  which  the  Belshazzar  of  Scripture  stands 
to  Nebuchadnezzar,  which  is  throughout  re- 
presented as  that  of  son  (verses  2, 11, 13, 18, 
&c) ;  the  second  is  the  accession,  immediately 
lifter  Belshazzar,  of"  Darius  the  Mede."  With 
respect  to  the  firet  of  these,  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  although  Nabonadius  was  not  a 
descendant,  or  indeed  any  relation,  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, Belshazzar  may  have  been,  and 
very  probably  was.  Nabu-nahit,  on  seizing 
the  supreme  power,  would  naturally  seek  to 
strengthen  his  position  by  marriage  with  a 
daughter  of  the  great  king,  whose  son,  son- 
in-law,  and  grandson  had  successively  held 
the  throne.     He  may  have  taken  to  wife 


Neriglissar's  widow,  or  he  may  have  married 
some  other  daughter  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  Bel- 
shazzar may  thus  have  been  grandson  of  Ne- 
buchadnezzar on  the  mother's  side.  It  is  some 
confirmation  of  these  probabilities,  or  possibi- 
lities, to  find  that  the  name  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
was  used  as  a  family  name  by  Nabu-nahit. 
He  must  certainly  have  had  a  son  to  whom 
he  gave  that  appellation,  or  it  would  not  have 
been  assumed  by  two  pretenders  in  succession, 
who  sought  to  personate  the  legitimate  heir 
of  the  Babylonian  throne. 

On  the  difficulty  presented  by  the  reign  of 
Darius  the  Mede  in  Babylon,  some  remarks 
have  already  been  made  in  the  Essay, "  On  the 
Great  Median  Ernpu^"  (Essay  iii.  §  11). 

*  Strab.  xvi.  p.  1050.  Strabo  also  says 
that  it  was  famous  for  its  manufacture  of 
linen. 

•  See  Herod,  i.  191.  ruxw  ydp  v^i 
iovffar  dfrrfiv.  The  religious  character  of  the 
festival  is  indicated  in  the  book  of  Daniel  by 
the  words—**  They  drank  wine,  and  praised 
the  gods  of  gold,  and  of  silver,  of  brass,  of  iron, 
&c"  (verse  4). 
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it  indicates  nevertheless  the  self-indulgent  temper  of  the  king,  who 
could  give  himself  so  entirely  np  to  merriment  at  such  a  time. 
While  the  king  and  his  "thousand  nohles  " '  drank  wine  out  of  the 
sacred  vessels  of  the  Jews,  the  Persian  archers  entered  the  city, 
and  a  scene  of  carnage  ensued.  '*  In  that  night  was  Belshazzar 
slain."  •  Amid  the  confusion  and  the  darkness,  the  young  prince, 
probably  unrecognised  by  the  soldiery,  who  would  have  respected  his 
rank  had  they  perceived  it,*  was  struck  down  by  an  unknown  hand, 
and  lost  his  life  with  his  kingdom. 

26.  Cyrus  then,  having  given  orders  to  ruin  the  defences  of  the 
city,*  proceeded  to  the  attack  of  Borsippa,  where  Nabonadius  still 
maintained  himself.  But  the  loss  of  his  capital  and  his  son  had 
subdued  the  spirit  of  the  elder  prince,  and  on  the  approach  of  Ao 
enemy  he  at  once  surrendered  himself.*  Cyrus  treated  him  with 
the  gentleness  shown  commonly  by  the  Persians  to  those  of  royal 
dignity,'  and  assigned  him  a  residence  and  estates  in  Carmania, 
forming  a  sort  of  principality,  which  has  been  magnified  into  the 
government  of  the  province.*  Here,  accordiiig  to  Berosus,  he  ended 
his  days  in  peace.  Abydenus,  however,  states  that  he  gave  offence 
to  Darius,  who  deprived  him  of  his  possessions,  and  forced  him  to 
quit  Carmania.* 

27.  It  is  possible  that  Nabonadius  was  involved  in  one  of  those 
revolts  of  Babylon  from  Darius,  where  his  name  was  certainly 
made  use  of  to  stir  the  people  to  rebellion,  and  so  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  the  Great  King.  Twice  ai  least  in  the  reign  of  that 
monarch  a  claimant  to  the  Babylonian  crown  came  forward  with 
the  declaration,  "  I  am  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  son  of  Nabonadius ;" 


'  Dan.  V.  1.  •  Ibid,  verse  .30. 

•  Croasus  nearly  lost  his  life  in  the  same 
way,  amid  the  confiision  consequent  upon  the 
taking  of  his  capital  by  assault,  but  was  spared 
as  soon  as  his  rank  was  indicated  (Herod, 
i.  85). 

*  We  are  generally  told,  when  the  capture 
of  Babylon  by  an  enemy  is  related,  that  the 
defaces  are  demolished.  Berosus  said  that 
Cyrus  ordered  the  outer  defences  to  be  razed 
to  the  ground  {avrrd^as  rh  l|«  rrjs  ir6K€ws 
r^lxtl  Karaffxd^ai,  Fr.  14,  sub  fin.). 
Herodotus  makes  Darius  remove  the  wall  and 
tear  dovm  the  gates,  adding  that  Cyrus  had 
left  them  standing  (t^  ruxos  irepiCiXe,*  K(d 
tAj  ir6\as  ii7r4<nra<r€'  rh  yhp  xpSrtpov 
i\iov  Kvpos  r^v  Baj8vX»Ka  hrolrifft  roi- 
rm¥  oh^irtpovy  iii.  159).  Arrian  tells  us 
that  Xerxes  razed  to  the  ground  {KoerivKoc^t) 
the  temple  of  Belud  (Exp.  Alex.  rii.  17 ;  com- 
pare iii.  16).  In  every  case  there  is  un- 
doubtedly an  exaggeration.  The  conqueror 
was  satisfied  to  dismantle  the  city,  without 
engaging  in  the  enormous  and  useless  labour 
of  demolition.  He  broke,  probably,  large 
breaches  in  the  walls,  which  sufiioed  to  ren- 
der the  place  defenceless.  When  a  revolt 
occurred,  these  breaches  were  hastily  repaired, 
and  henoe  Babybn  oould  stand  repeated  sieges 


— pne  at  the  hand  of  Cyrus,  a  second  and  third 
during  the  reign  of  Darius,  and  a  fourth 
during  that  of  Xerxes  (Ctes.  Exc  Pers.  §  22). 
The  waUs  must  have  remained  at  least  to 
this  last  occasion;  and  certainly  Herodotus 
writes  as  if  he  had  himself  seen  them  (Herod, 
i.  178  and  181 ;  see  Mr.  Grote's  note,  Hist,  of 
Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp.  395-8).  Ctesias  too  ap- 
pears to  have  represented  himself  as  an  eye- 
witness of  Uieir  grandeur  (cf.  Diod.  Sic  ii.  7. 
rh  C^os  &iri<Trov  rots  OKoiovfftv,  &s  ^iftft 
Krrifflas  6  Kv/8iof).  Abydenus,  it  must  be 
remembered,  expressly  deplared  that  the  wall 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  continued  to  the  Macedo- 
nian conquest  (see  above,  page  419,  note  *), 
and  St.  Jerome  says  that  the  old  walls  of  Ba- 
bylon had  been  repaired  and  served  as  the 
enclosure  of  a  park  in  his  day  (Ccnmnent.  in 
Esaiam.  xiv.  vol.  iii.  p.  115). 
«  Beros.  Fr.  14  sub  fin. 

*  See  Herod,  iii.  15,  and  note  ad  loc. 

*  Berosus  only  said — xpriirdfifyos  Kvpos 
^(Xav6pc^»5 {rhy Na^<)KK9}5ov),  jral  9ohs 
oiKfir-fipiov  aifT^  Kapfiaylar, 
i^4irffi^tv  4k  rrjs  BafivKuylas.  But  Aby- 
denus declared  —  Thv  9h  (UafiayviBoxor) 
Kvpos  iKi»y  BafivXvya,  KapfioMtus  ifyt- 
fioylp  iupitrau  (Fr.  9). 

^  Ap.  Enseb.  Chron.  Can.  para  Lex. 
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and  each  time  the  magio  of  the  name  was  gnfficient  to  seduce  the 
Babylonians  from  their  allegiance.  Babylon  stood  two  sieges,  one 
at  the  hands  of  Darius  himself,  the  other  at  the  hands  of  one  of  his 
generals.  On  the  first  occasion  two  great  battles  were  fought^  at 
the  passage  of  the  Tigris,  and  at  Zanana  on  the  Euphrates,"  Babylon 
thus  offering  a  stouter  resistance  to  the  Persian  arms  under  the 
leadership  of  the  pretended  son  of  Nabonadius,  than  it  had  formerly 
offered  under  Nabonadius  himself.  The  siege  which  followed  these 
battles  is  probably  that  which  Herodotus  intended  to  describe  in 
the  concluding  chapters  of  his  third  Book ;  but  very  little  historical 
authority  can  be  considered  to  attach  to  the  details  of  his  de- 
scription.' 

whatever  ravages  were  inflicted  on  the  walls  and  public  build- 
ings of  Babylon  by  the  violence  of  the  Persian  monarchs,  or  the 
slow  operation  of  time,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  remained 
the  second  city  in  the  Persian  empire  down  to  the  time  of  the 
conquest  by  Alexander.  The  Persian  court  resided  for  the  larger 
portion  of  the  year  at  the  great  Mesopotamian  capital  f  and  when 
Alexander  overran  the  whole  territory  of  the  Achaamenian  kings 
it  appears  to  have  attracted  a  fax  larger  share  of  his  regard  than 
any  other  city.*  Had  he  lived,  it  was  his  intention  that  Babylon 
should  be  restored  to  all  her  ancient  splendour,  and  become  the 
metropolis  of  his  widenspread  empire.  This  intention  was  frustrated 
by  his  death ;  and  the  disputes  among  his  successors  transferred  the 
seat  of  government,  even  for  the  kingdom  of  the  Seleucidsd,  into 
Syria.  From  this  time  Babylon  rapifiy  declined.  Seleucia  upon 
the  Tigris,  which  arose  in  its  vicinity,  drew  away  its  population  ;* 
and  the  very  materials  of  the  ancient  Chaldaean  capital  were  gra- 
dually removed  and  used  in  the  construction  of  a  new  and  rival 
city.  Babylon  shortly  "  became  heaps,''  •  and  realised  the  descrip- 
tions of  prophecy.'    The  ordinary  houses  rapidly  disappeared ;  the 


•  Behist.  Inscr.  Col.  I.  Pfer.  16-19;  CoL  •  Cf.  Arrian.  Exped.  Alex.  vii.  17,  19, 
II.  Par.  1 ;  Col.  Ul.  Par.  13-4.  21 ;  Strab.  xvi.  p.  1049. 

7  The  Behistun  Inacription  is  oonclusiTe,  ^  Plin.  H.  N.  vi  30.             '  Jer.  li.  37. 

at  fiu*  as  negative  evidenoe  can  be,  against  *  Isa.  ziii.   19-22 :    **  And  Babjbn,  the 

the  details  of  the  siege  given  in  Heroins,  glory  of  kingdoms,  the  beauty  of  the  Chal- 

After  a  careful  and  elaborate  aooonnt,  con-  dees  ezoelleney,  shall  be  as  when  God  over^ 

tained  in  two  entire  paragraphs,  of  the  war  threw  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.    It  shall  never 

which  preceded  the  siege,  we  hear  simplj,  be  inhabited,  neither  shall  it  be  dwelt  in 

**  Then  Naditabiros,  with  the  horsemen,  hi^  from  generation  to  generation :  neither  shall 

well-wishers,  fled  to  Babylon.     /  both  took  the  iu:td>ian  pitch  tent  there,  neither  shall 

Babylon  and  seized  that  Naditabiros "  (Col.  the  shepherds  make  their  fold  there.     But 

n.  Par.  1).    The  details  cannot  belong  to  wild  beasts  of  the  desert  shall  lie  there,  and 

the  second  siege,  in  the  reign  of  Darius;  their  houses  shall  be  full  of  doleful  creatures ; 

since  the  city  was  not  then  token  by  Darius  and  owls  shall  dwell  there,  and  satyrs  shall 

in  person,  but  by  Intaphres  (Col.  III.  Par.  dance  there.     And  the  wild  beasts  of  the 

14).    It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  if  any  islands  shall  cry  in  their  desolate  houses,  and 

audi  circumstances  as  those  related  by  Hero-  dragons  in  their  pleasant  pahices,  and  her 

dotos  ever  took  place,  it  was,  as  Ctesias  time  is  near  to  come,  and  her  days  shall  not 

asserted,  on  occasion    of   the  revolt  from  be  prolonged/'    Jer.  li.  41 :  **  How  is  She- 

Xerx».     Sir  H.  Rawlinson  sees  reason  to  shach  taken  I  and  how  is  the  praise  of  the 

doubt  the  whole  tale.    (Note  on  the  Beh.  whole  earth  surprised  I  how  is  Babylon  be- 

Inscript  p.  xvi.)  come  an  astonishment  anK>ng  the  nations  I 

*  See  Brisson,  de  Regn.  Pers.  i.  pp.  58-9.  The  sea  is  camo  up  upon  ^byk>n ;  she  is 
VOL.  I.  2  F 
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walls  sank,  being  either  used  as  quarries^  or  crumbling  into  the 
moat  from  which  they  had  risen :  only  the  most  elevated  of  the 
public  buildings  retained  a  distinct  existence,  and  these  shrank 
year  by  year  through  the  ceaseless  quarrying.  Finally  the  river 
exerted  a  destructive  influence  on  the  ruins,  especially  on  those 
lying  upon  its  right  bank,  on  which  side  it  bias  always  a  ten- 
dency to  run  off.*  Perhaps  under  these  circumstances  there  is  more 
reason  to  be^  surprised  that  so  much  of  the  ancient  town  still  exists 
than  that  the  remains  are  not  more  considerable.  The  ruins  near 
Hillah  extend  over  a  space  above  three  miles  long  and  two  and  a 
half  miles  broad,  and  are  in  some  parts  140  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  plain.'  They  still  furnish  building  materials  to  all  who  dwell 
in  the  vicinity,  and  have  clearly  suflfered  more  from  the  ravages  of 
man  than  from  the  hand  of  time.^  The  following  account  of  their 
present  condition  from  the  pen  of  a  recent  traveller  may  well  dose 
this  sketch  of  the  history  of  ancient  Babylon. 

**  The  ruins  at  present  existing  stand  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  are  inclosed  withm  an  irregular  triangle  formed  by 
two  lines  of  ramparts  and  the  river,  the  area  beine  about  eight 
miles.  The  spctce  contains  three  great  masses  of  building — the 
high  pile  of  unbaked  brickwork  called  by  Eich  *Mujellibe,'  but 
which  is  known  to  the  Arabs  as  *  Babel ;'  the  building  denominated 
the  *  Kasr '  or  palace ;  and  a  lofty  mound  upon  which  stands  the 
modem  tomb  of  Amram-ibn-*Ali.     Upon  the  western  bank  of  the 


covered  with  the  multitude  of  the  waves 
thereof.  Her  dties  are  a  desolation,  a  dry 
land,  and  a  wilderness,  a  land  wherein  no 
man  dwelleth,  neither  doth  any  son  of  man 
pass  thereby."  Jer.  L  39,  40 :  "  A  drought 
is  upon  her  waters,  and  they  shall  be  dned 
up ;  for  it  is  the  land  of  graven  imaees,  and 
they  are  mad  upon  their  idols.  Therefore 
the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert  with  the  wild 
beasts  of  the  islands  shall  dwell  there,  and 
the  owls  shall  dwell  therein ;  and  it  shall  be 
no  more  inhabited  for  ever,  neither  shall  it 
be  dwelt  in  from  generation  to  generation." 
Compare  the  descriptions  of  Mr.  Rich  (First 
Memoir,  pp.  17-34),  Ker  Porter  (vol.  ii.  pp. 
336-392),  and  Mr.  Layard  (Nin.  and  Baby- 
lon, pp.  491-509).  The  foUowing  summary 
from  the  last-named  writer  is  striking: 
**  Besides  the  great  mound,  other  shapeless 
heaps  of  rubbish  cover  for  many  an  aci-e  the 
foce  of  the  land.  The  lofty  bonks  of  ancient 
canals  fret  the  country  like  natural  ridges  of 
hills.  Some  have  been  long  choked  with 
sand ;  others  still  carry  the  waters  of  the 
river  to  distant  villages  and  palm-groves. 
On  all  sides,  fragments  of  glass,  marble, 
pottery,  and  inscribed  brick,  are  mingled 
with  that  peculiar  nitrous  and  blanched  soil, 
which,  bred  from  the  remains  of  ancient 
habitations,  checks  or  destroys  vegetation, 
and  renders  the  site  of  Babylon  a  naked  and 


a  hideous  waste.  Owls"  (which  are  of  a 
large  grey  kind,  and  often  found  in  flocks  of 
nearly  a  hundred)  "  start  from  the  scanty 
thickets,  and  the  foul  jackal  skulks  through 
the  furrows."  (Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p. 
484.) 

*  For  the  rapidity  with  which  a  line  of 
wall  will  disappear  when  quarrying  has  onoe 
h^un,  compare  Dennis's  Etruria,  vol.  iL  pp. 
292-294.  Mr.  Rich,  who  is  surprised  at  the 
disappearance  of  the  walls  of  Babylon,  re- 
marks that  "  they  would  have  been  the  first 
object  to  attract  the  attention  of  those  who 
searched  for  bricks  "  (First  Memoir,  p.  44). 

^  See  Layard's  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  pp. 
492-3 ;  and  compare  Loftus's  Chald^ea,  p.  18. 
Captain  Selby  has  found  several  distinct 
traces  of  old  river-beds  on  this  side  of  the 
stream.     (See  his  Map  of  Babylon,  Sheet  I.) 

^  Rich,  pp.  19  and  28. 

^  All  the  descriptions  agree  in  this.  Mr. 
Layard  shows  that  the  quarrying  still  omi- 
tinues.  "  To  this  day,"  he  says,  **  there  are 
men  who  have  no  other  trade  than  that  of 
gathering  bricks  from  this  vast  heap,  and 
taking  them  for  sale  to  the  neighbouring 
towns  and  villages,  and  even  to  Baghdad. 
There  is  scarcely  a  house  in  Hillah  which  is 
not  built  of  them  "  (Nineveh  and  Babylon, 
p.  506). 
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Euphrates  are  a  few  traces  of  ruins,  but  none  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  give  the  impression  of  a  palace.*    .... 

*'  During  Mr.  Layard's  excavations  at  Babylon  in  the  winter  of 
1850,  Bdbel,  the  northern  moimd,  was  investigated,  but  he  failed 
to  make  any  discovery  of  importance  beneath  the  square  mass  of 
unbaked  brickwork,  except  a  few  piers  and  walls  of  more  solid 
structure.  According  to  the  measurement  of  Rich,  it  is  nearly 
200  yards  square  and  141  feet  high.  It  may  be  suggested  that  it 
was  the  basement  on  which  stood  the  citadel  (?).  From  its  summit 
is  obtained  the  best  view  of  the  other  ruins.  On  the  south  is  the 
lai^  mound  of  Mujellibe,  so  called  from  its  '  overturned '  con- 
dition. The  fragment  of  ancient  brick  masonry  called  the  Kasr, 
which  remains  standing  on  its  surface,  owes  its  preservation  to  the 
difficulty  experienced  in  its  destruction.  The  bncks,  strongly  fixed 
in  fine  cement,  resist  all  attempts  to  separate  the  several  layers. 
Their  under  sides  are  generally  deeply  stamped  with  the  legend  of 
Nebuchadnezzar.  Not  far  from  this  edifice  is  the  well  known  block 
of  basalt,  roughly  cut  to  represent  a  lion  standiiig  over  a  human 
figure.     This,  together  with  a  fragment  of  frieze,  are  the  only 

instances  of  bas-reliefs  hitherto  discovered  in  the  ruins 

On  the  south  of  the  Mujellibe  is  the  moimd  of  Amram. 

"  Various  ranges  of  smaller  mounds  fill  up  the  intervening  space 
to  the  eastern  angle  of  the  walls.  The  pyramidal  mass  of  El 
Heimar,  fax  distant  in  the  same  direction,  and  the  still  more  extra- 
ordinary pile  of  the  Birs  Nimnid  in  the  south-west,  across  the 
Euphrates,  rise  from  the' surrounding  plain  like  two  mighty  tumuli 
designed  to  mark  the  end  of  departed  greatness.  Midway  between 
them  the  river  Euphrates,  wending  her  silent  course  towards  the 
sea,  is  lost  amid  the  extensive  date-groves  which  conceal  from  sight 
the  little  Arab  town  of  Hillah.  AH  else  around  is  a  blank  waste, 
recalling  the  words  of  Jeremiah : — *  Her  cities  are  a  desolation,  a 
dry  land,  and  a  wilderness,  a  land  wherein  no  man  dwelletii, 
neither  doth  any  son  of  man  pass  thereby.' "  * 


^  The  rnins  on  the  western  bank  seem, 
boweTer,  to  have  constituted  the  palace  of 
Neriglissar  (supra,  p.  425). 


*  Loftu8*8  Chaldsea  and  Susiana,  pp.  17- 


20. 
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CHRONOLOGY  OF  THE  BABYLONLiN  EMPIRE. 


Babtlobia. 

Oqmtbmpoiaxt  KnroDoiis. 

RC. 

MSDIA. 

EOTPT. 

Ltdia. 

JUDAH. 

«35 

8th  year  of  Qy- 
axaies. 

sathjearofPlnm- 

Alyattes. 

16th  year  of  J<Mlih. 

616 

••     •• 

Qyaxares  attacks 
I^ydia. 

..       .. 

Attacked  I^Qy. 
azares. 

«10 

Makes  peace  between 
Cyazares  and  AlyatteB. 

•  •       •• 

Neoo. 

Peace  made. 

608 

Attacked  l^Neoow 

•  •       •• 

Invades  8{yna» 

•  •       •• 

JehoabaaSm. 
JdMiaUm. 

.606 

«•       •« 

Defeated  at  Gar- 

•  •       •♦ 

SnbmlU  to  Neb«- 

j«aiD8tNeoo. 

chemlflhbyNe- 
bnduulnemr* 

rhartiwmr.                | 

604 

602 

•  • 

.. 

•  •       •• 

Bebelk 

698 

BeriegeaTyre." 

697 

Besieges  JemMOenL 

*  nessar. 

.. 

.. 

JeholMfainSm. 

594 

•  •       •• 

Ftanatlkll. 

693 

•  •       •  • 

Astji««.  *' 

688 

Second  siegd  of  Jeni- 
salenL 

•  •        •• 

Apries, 

.. 

Attacked  1^  Ne- 

686 

Takes  Jerosalem. 

•  «        •• 

••       •• 

•  •       •• 

Taken  pctoooer. 

685 
681 

Takes  Tjre. 
Invades  llgTpt. 

..        .. 

Attacked  by  Nebo- 
chadneaar. 

570 

Second    taxvadon   of 
Egypt  (?). 

.. 

569 

•  •        •• 

Amasia, 

668 

•  •        •  t 

•  •        •• 

•  •       •  • 

Ctosoi. 

561 

Evil  Merodadu 

•  •        •• 

• 

•  •       •• 

659 

NerigUssar. 

658 

Deposed  bj  QTrasw 

•  566 

* 

555 

Nabonldus.     Alliance 

,,       ,, 

MaiMM  alliance 

Alllanoe  vtth 

with  Croesus. 

wlthGitBsas. 

i^ur* 

654 

.. 

.. 

.. 

Conquered  by 
Gynis. 

639 

Associates  BelflbamrCO. 

638 

Oon(|oered  by  Cjtxib* 
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ESSAY    IX. 

ON  THE  GEOGRAPHY  OF  MESOPOTAMU  AND  THE  ADJACENT, 

COUNTRIES. 

1.  Outline  of  the  Phvsical  Geography  —  Contrast  of  the  plain  and  the  highlands. 
2.  Division  of  the  plain  —  Syrian  or  Arabian  Desert  —  Great  Mesopotamian 
valley.  3.  Features  of  the  mountam  region  —  Parallel  chains  —  Salt  lakes. 
4.  Great  plateau  of  Iran.  5.  Mountains  enclosing  the  plateau  —  Zagros  — 
Elburz — Southern  or  coast  chain — Hala  and  Suliman  ranges.  6.  Low  coun- 
tries outside  the  plateau  — (i.)  Southern  —  (ii.)  Northern  —  (iii.)  Eastern. 
7.  River-system  of  Western  Asia— (i.)  Continental  rivers— 5!/Aim—/yA«n— 
Hehnend,  &c.  —  Kur  —  Aras  —  Sefd-Rud  —  Aji-Su  —  Jaghctu,  &c.  —  Barada  — 
Jordan  —  (ii.)  Oceanic  rivers  —  Euphrates  —  Tigris  -^  their  affluents,  viz. 
.  Greater  Zib,  Lesser  2a6,  Diyaich,  Kerkhah^  and  Karun  —  Indus  —  Affluents  of 
Indus,  Sutkj,  Chenab^  kc.~Rion^ Litany  and  Orontes.  8.  Changes  in  the 
Physical  Geography  —  (i.)  in  the  low  country  east  of  the  Caspian  —  (ii.)  in 
the  valley  of  the  Indus  —  (iii.)  in  Lower  Mesopotamia.  9.  Political  Geo- 
graphy —  Countries  of  the  Mesopotamian  plain  —  (i.)  Assyria  —  position  and 
boundaries  —  Districts  —  Adiabdne',  &c.  —  (ii.)  Susiana  or  Elymais  —  (iii.) 
Babylonia— Position— Districts— Chaldsea,  &c.— (iv,)  Mesopotamia  Proper. 
10.  Countries  of  the  mountain  region — (i.)  Armenia — Divisions — (ii.)  Media 
— (iii.)  Persia  Proper— Parsetacend,  Mardy§nd,  &c.— (iv.)  Lesser  mountain 
countries  —  Gordiffia  —  TJxia,  &c.  11.  Countries  west  of  the  Mesopotamian 
plain  —  (i.)  Arabia  —  (ii.)  Syria  —  Divisions  —  Commagend,  Coele-Syria, 
Palestine  —  (iii.)  Phcenicia — Cities.     12.  Conclusion. 

1.  The  geogmphical  features  of  Western  Asia  are  in  the  highest 
degree  marked  and  striking.  From  the  great  mountain-cluster 
of  Armenia  Proper,  situated  between  the  38th  and  41st  parallels, 
and  extending  from  long.  38°  to  45''  E.  from  Greenwich,  descend 
two  lofty  ranges  to  the  right  and  to  the  left/  forking  at  an  angle 
of  about  forty  degrees,  and  enclositag  within  them  a  vast  triangular 
plain,  measuring  at  its  base,  which  is  nearly  coincident  with  the 
SOfch  parallel,  fifteen  degrees  of  longitude,  or  about  900  miles. 
This  plain  itself  may  be  subdivided,  by  a  line  running  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Shat-el-Arab  to  a  point  a  little  south  of  the  city  of 
Aleppo,  into  two  nearly  equal  triangles,  lying  respectively  towards 
the  north-east  and  the  south-west.  These  two  portions  are  of 
very  unequal  elevation,  the  eastern  triangle  being  for  the  most 
part  a  low  plain  little  removed  from  the  level  of  the  rivers  which 
water  it,  while  the  western  is  comparatively  high  ground,  attaining 
in  parts  an  elevation  of  from  1000  to  2000  feet." 

2.  The  latter  of  the  two  tracts  is  with  scanty  exceptions  woodless 

^  To  the  right  is  the  range  of  Lebanon  Euphrates   has  been  reckoned  at  1100  or 

and  Anti-Lebanon,which  is  prolonged  through  1200   feet   (see  Col.    Chesney*8    Euphrates 

Palestine  to  the  Desert  of  Tij ;  to  the  left  Expedition,  vol.  i.  p.  411):  that  of  Djedur^ 

Zagros,  or  the  Kurdish  Hills,  which  forms  which  stretches  eastward  from  the  foot  of 

the  modern  boundary  between  Turkey  and  the  Anti-Lebanon  to  the  Arabian  desert,  at 

Persia.  about  2000  feet  (ibid.  p.  501). 

^  The    plain    between  Aleppo    tmd    the 
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and  streamless,  conBistiug  of  the  Syrian  and  part  of  the  Arabian 
desert,  a  country  never  more  than  thinly  inhabited  by  a  nomad 
population,  and  with  difficulty  traversed,  except  near  its  upper 
angle,  by  well-appointed  caravans  carrying  with  them  abundant 
supplies  of  water.  The  other  or  eastern  tract  is  the  great  Mesopota- 
mian  valley.  It  is  formed  by  the  divergent  streams  of  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates,  which,  rising  from  different  sides  of  the  same 
mountain-range,  begin  by  flowing  eastward  and  westward,  leaving 
between  them  in  Qieir  upper  course  a  broad  region,  which  is  at 
first  from  200  to  250  miles  across,  but  which  rapidly  narrows 
below  the  36th  parallel  until  it  is  reduced  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Baghdad  to  a  thin  strip  of  land,  not  exceeding  the  width  of 
20  miles.  Here  the  two  nvers  seem  about  to  unite,  but  repent- 
ing of  their  intention  they  again  diverge,  the  Tigris  flowing  oflF 
boldly  to  the  east,  and  the  Euphrates  turning  two  points  to  the 
south,  until  the  distance  between  them  is  once  more  increased  to 
about  100  miles.  After  attaining  to  the  maximum  of  divei^gence 
between  Kantara  and  Al  Khvdr^  the  great  rivers  once  more  flow 
towards  one  another,  and  uniting  at  Kumah,  nearly  in  the  31  st 
degree  of  latitude,  form  the  Shat-el^Ai'ab,  which  runs  in  a  single 
stream  nearly  to  Mohamrah,  when  it  divides  into  two  slightly 
divergent  channels,  which  enter  the  Persian  Gulf  almost  exactly 
in  lat.  30°.  To  the  tract  lying  between  the  rivers,  which  is  Meso- 
potamia Proper,  if  we  regard  the  etymology  of  the  term,  must  be 
added — to  complete  our  second  triangle — first,  a  narrow  strip  of 
cultivable  land  lying  along  the  Euphrates  between  its  waters 
and  the  desert;  and  secondly,  a  broader  and  more  important 
territory  east  of  the  Tigris,  enclosed  between  that  stream  and  the 
chain  of  Zagros,  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  plain  region.  This 
country,  which  is  cooled  by  breezes  from  the  adjacent  mountain- 
range,  and  abundantly  watered  by  a  series  of  streams  which  flow 
from  that  high  tract  into  the  Tigris,  must  have  been  at  all  times 
the  most  desirable  portion  of  the  productive  region  known  generally 
as  Mesopotamia. 

3.  The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  mountain-ranges  sur- 
rounding this  vast  flat,  is  their  tendency  to  break  into  numerous 
parallel  lines.  This  feature  is  least  developed  on  the  western  or 
Syrian  side,  yet  even  there,  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  and  the 
two  ridges  east  and  west  of  the  Jordan,  are  instances  of  the  charac- 
teristic in  question,  which  is  far  more  strongly  and  distinctly  marked 
on  the  north  and  east,  in  Armenia  and  Kurdistan.  North  of  the 
plain,  between  Diarbekir  and  the  Euxine,  no  less  than  four 
parallel  ridges  of  great  height;  and  separated  from  each  other  by 
deep  gorges,  enclose  and  guard  the  low  region  ;■  while  eastward, 
in  Kurdistan^  and  Luristan/  besides  ranges  of  hills,  three,  four, 


'  See  CoL  Chesney's  Euphrates  Expedi-  ciplored  by  the  enterprise  of  British  irwtir 

tion,  rol.  i.  ch.  iv.  pp.  67-70.  lers,  particularly  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  and  Mr. 

<  See  the  Journal  of  the  Geographical  Layard.     (See  the  Journal  of  the  Geograph. 

Society,  toI.  xi.  p.  21.  Society,  vol.  ix.  part  i.  art  2 ;  vol.  x.  fmit  L 

*  This  district,  which  twenty  years  ago  art  1 ;  voL  xvi.  art  1,  &c. ;  and  cf.  Layard's 

was  almost  unknown,  has  been  thoroughly  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  chs.  xviL  and  zviiL) 
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or  five  monntain-cliains  are  to  be  traced,  intervening  between  the 
great  plain  and  the  high  region  of  Persia.  On  the  side  of  Meso- 
potamia these  ridges  are  for  the  most  part  bare  and  stony,  but 
in  the  interior  of  Kurdistan  and  in  the  north  of  Armenia  their 
fianks  are  clothed  with  forests  of  wahiut  and  other  trees,  while 
green  valleys  smile  below,  and  in  smnmer  ^'  the  richent  pastures 
enamel  the  uplands.*'  *  The  mountains  rise  in  places  considerably 
above  the  snow-line,  and  are  believed  occasionally  to  attain  an 
elevation  of  from  13,000  to  15,000  feet/ 

Another  feature  of  the  mountain-region  enclosing  the  great  plain, 
common  both  to  its  eastern  and  western  portions,  is  the  occurrence 
in  it  of  large  lakes,  the  waters  of  which  do  not  reach  the  sea.  These 
lakes  are  of  two  very  opposite  characters.  On  the  east,  they  lie  at 
a  vast  elevation,  4000  or  5000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  while  on  the 
west  they  occur  along  that  remarkable  depression  which  separates 
the  mountains  of  Palestine  Proper  from  the  high  ground  lying  east 
of  the  Jordan.  The  sea  of  Tiberias  is  652  feet,  and  the  Dead  Sea 
1312  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean ;  lake  Urumvyeh  is 
4200,  and  the  lake  of  Van  5400  feet  above  the  same.  The  waters 
of  all  (excepting  Tiberias,  through  which  the  Jordan  flows)  are  of  a 
very  similar  character;  they  €ure  heavily  impregnated  with  salt, 
which  so  greatly  raises  their  specific  gravity  that  they  are  little 
affected  by  storms,  and  possess  extraordinary  buoyancy." 


The  parallelism  of  the  ranges  is  expressly 
noted  by  the  latt^  writer  (Nineveh  and 
Babylon,  p.  373;  Geograph.  Joum.  vol. 
xvL  p.  50). 

•  Mr.  Layard  says:  "  We  had  now  left 
the  naked  hills  wUch  skirt  the  Assyrian 
plains,  and  altered  the  wooded  districts  of 
Kurdistan  "  (Nineveh  and  Babylpn,  p.  375). 
And  with  regard  to  the  region  north  of 
Assyria  he  observes :  **  At  the  back  of  Tre- 
bizond,  as  indeed  along  the  whole  of  this 
bold  and  beautifol  coast,  the  mountains  rise 
in  bfty  peaks,  and  are  wooded  with  trees  of 
enormous  growth  and  admirable  quality, 
fumishiug  an  unlimited  supply  for  commerce 
or  war.  ...  In  spring  the  choicest  flowers 
perfume  the  air,  and  luxuriant  creepers  clothe 
the  limbs  of  gigantic  trees.  In  sunmier  the 
richest  pastures  enamel  the  uplands,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  coasts  drive  their  flocks 
and  herds  to  the  higher  regions  of  the  hills. 
The  forests  ....  form  a  belt  from  30  to 
80  miles  in  breadth  along  the  Black  Sea. 
Beyond  the  dense  woods  cease.  ....  They 
are-  succeeded  by  still  higher  nxmntains, 
mostly  rounded  in  thdr  forms,  some  topped 
with  eternal  snow,  barren  of  wood,  and  even 
of  vegetation  except  during  the  summer, 
when  they  are  clothed  with  Alpine  flowers 
and  herbs  "  (ibid.  pp.  6-7). 

7  In  traversing  the  country  between  Mosul 
and  Lake  Van,  Mr.  Layard  crossed  several 
passes  on  which  the  snow  lay  in  August,  and 
which  exceeded  10,000  feet.     He  estimates 


the  Toura  Jelu,  "probably  the  highest 
mountain  in  central  Kurdistan,"  at  **not 
under,  if  it  be  not  above,  15,000  feet"  (p. 
430).  Farther  south  the  Rotranduz  attains 
to  the  height  of  10,508  feet  (Geograph. 
Joum.  vol.  xi.  part  i.  p.  64).  In  the  most 
southern  part* of  the  Zagros  chain,  Mr. 
Layard  says  the  summits  are  "frequently 
within  the  range  of  perpetual  snow  "  (Journal 
of  Geograph.  Society,  vol.  ivi.  p.  49).  In 
Armenia,  about  Lake  Van,  Col.  Chesney 
mentions  the  peaks  of  Ala  Ttujhy  Sapun, 
Nimrudf  and  Mut  Khan,  as  all  above  the 
snow  line  (Euphrates  Exp.  vol.  i.  p.  69). 

^  These  properties  have  long  been  noticed 
as  attaching  to  the  Dead  Sea  (Tacit.  Hist.  v. 
6):  "Lacus  inmienso  ambitu  ....  neque 
Tento  impellitur,  neque  pieces  aut  suetos 
aquis  volucres  patitur.  Inoertse  undee  su- 
peijecta  ut  solido  ferunt ;  periti  imperitique 
nandi  perinde  attolluntur."  Compare  Joseph. 
Bell.  Jud.  iv.  8 ;  Strab.  xvi.  p.  1086 ;  Plin. 
H.  N.  V.  16.  And  for  modem  testimonies 
to  the  extraordinary  buoyancy,  see  Dr. 
Robinson's  Biblical  Researches,  vol.  ii.  p. 
213,  and  Mr.  Kmglake's  Eothen,  ch.  xiii.  ad 
fin.  The  same  qualities  are  found,  however, 
still  more  strikingly  in  the  Lake  of  Urumi- 
yeh,  of  which  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  gives  the 
following  account:  "The  specific  gravity  of 
the  water,  from  the  quantity  of  ^t  which 
it  retains  in  solution,  is  great ;  so  mudi  so 
indeed  that  the  prince's  vessel,  of  100  tons 
burthen,  when  loaded,  is  not  expected  to  have 
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4.  Eastward  of  the  lofty  chain  of  Zagros,  which,  nmning  in  s 
direction  nearly  from  north-west  to  south-east,  shuts  in  the  great 
plain  of  Western  Asia  on  the  side  of  the  continent,  the  traveller 
comes  upon  a  second  level  region  contrasting  strongly  with  that 
which  lies  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  range.  The  Mesopotamian 
flat  and  great  parts  of  the  Arabian  desert  form  a  continuous  lowland, 
in  no  place  more  than  a  few  hundred  feet  above  the  sea-level ;  ilie 
great  plain  of  Iran  east  of  Mount  Zagros  is  a  high  plateau  or  table- 
land, possessing  an  average  elevation  of  above  4000  feet,*  and  seldom 
sinking  belcfw  3000 — the  height  of  Skiddaw  and  Helvellyn.  Its 
shape  is  an  irregular  rectangle  or  oblong  square,  the  northern 
boundary  being  formed  by  the  mountain-chain  called  sometimeB 
Elburz,  which  runs  eastward  from  Armenia,  and,  passing  south  of  the 
Caspian,  joins  the  Hindoo  Koosh  above  Cabul,  the  eastern  by  the 
Svliman  and  Hdla  ranges,  which  shut  in  upon  the  west  the  vaUey  of 
the  Indus,  the  western  by  Mount  Zagros,  and  the'  southern  by  a 
lower  line  of  hills  which  runs  nearly  pandlel  witli  the  coast,  and 
at  no  great  distance  from  it,  along  the  entire  length  of  Persia 
and  BeloQchistan,  from  Bushire  to  Kurrachee.  This  parallelc^ram 
extends  in  length  more  than  20  degrees  or  above  1100  miles,  while 
in  breadth  it  varies  from  seven  degrees  or  480  miles,  (its  measure 
on  the  west  along  Mount  Zagros)  to  nearly  ten  degrees  or  690  miles, 
which  IB  the  average  of  its  eastern  portion.  It  contains  about 
600,000  square  miles,  thus  exceeding  in  size  the  united  territory  of 
Prussia,  Austria,  and  France. 

It  is  calculated  that  two-thirds  of  this  elevated  region  are 
absolutely  and  entirely  desert.*  The  rivers  which  flow  from  the 
moimtains  surrounding  it  are,  with  a  single  exception — that  of  the 
Etymandrus  or  ^eZm^ncir— insigniflcant,  and  their  waters  almost 
always  lose  themselves,  after  a  course  proportioned  to  their  volume, 
in  the  sands  of  the  interior.  Only  thjree,  the  Hebnend,  the  Bendanur^ 
and  the  river  of  Ghtunee,  have  even  the  strength  to  form  lakes — ^the 
others  are  absorbed  in  irrigation,  or  sucked  up  by  the  desert  Ooca- 
sionally  a  river,  rising  within  the  mountains,  forces  its  way  throu^ 
the  barrier,  and  so  contrives  to  reach  the  sea.    This  is  the  case. 


more  dratight  than  three  or  four  feet  at  Lake  Van,  too,  breaks  into  "high  mrm^ 

ntmost.     The  heavinefls  of  the  water  also  under  a  storm  (LaTard's  Ninereh  and  Babf- 

prevents  the  lake  from  being  mnch  affected  Ion,  p.  415). 

with  storms.  ....  A  gale  of  wind  can  *  Col.  CHiesney  calls  the  elevatioQ  5000 

raise  the  waves  bat  a  few  feet;  and  as  soon  feet  (Euphrat.  Exp.  toI.  i.  p.  65),  bat  this  ii 

as  the  storm  has  passed  they  subside  again  aboTe  the  ayerage.    The  \evd  of  Tcheraa, 

into  their  deep,  heavy,   dei^-like   sle^ "  which  is  probably  as  great  as  thai  of  afanott 

(Journal  of  Geogr.  Soc.  vol.  z.  part  L  p.  7).  any  part  of  the  plain,  is  no  more  than  4000 

In  Lake  Van  me  features  seem  to  be  less  feet  fGeograph.  Joum.  vd.  iii.  p.  112). 

marked.    The  water  in  some  places  is'*  quite  ^  oee  Chesney*s  Euphrates  Exp.  voL  i.  p. 

aalt"  (Brant  in  Geograph.  Joum.  vol  z.  p.  78.    The  "Great  Salt  Dsert**  »  said  tQ 

384),  in  others  only  *< slightly  brackish**  extend  400   miles   from  Ko^mh  to  Like 

(ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  50 ;  vol.  z.  p.  403).   Cattle  Zerrah,  and  250  miles  fitm  Eerman  to 

drink  it,  and  it  produces  a  species  of  fish :  Mazcmderan.    The  Sandy  Desert  of  Sigittan 

whereas  in  Lake  Urumiyeh  and  in  the  Dead  is  reckoned  at  from  400  to  450  miles  in  iii 

Sea  no  living  creatures  are  found  excepting  greatest  length,  and  in  its  greatest  width  at 

soophytes  (ibid.  vol.  x.  part  i.  p.  7 ;  Hum-  above  200  miles.     (See  Kinneir*8  Geography* 

boldt*s  Aspects  of  Nature,  voL  iL  p.   75,  cal  Memoir  of  the  Persian  Empue,  ppw  20 

E.  T. ;   Wagner's  Beise,  voL  iL  p.   136).  and  222.) 
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especially  on  the  south,  where  the  coast-chain  is  pierced  by  a  number 
of  streams,  some  of  which  have  their  sources  at  a  considerable 
distance  inland.'  On  the  north  the  Heri-rud,  or  river  of  Herat,  in  a 
similar  way  makes  its  escape  from  the  plateau,  but  only  to  be 
absorbed,  after  passing  through  two  mountain-chains,  in  the  sands  of 
Ihe  Khoresm.  Thus  by  fax  the  greater  portion  of  this  region  is  desert 
throughout  the  year,  while,  as  the  summer  advances,  large  tracts, 
which  in  spring  were  green,  are  burnt  up — the  rivers  shrink  back 
towards  their  sources — the  whole  plateau  becomes  dry  and  parched — 
and  the  traveller  wonders  that  any  portion  of  it  should  be  mhabited.' 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  entire  plateau  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking,  is  to  the  eye  a  single  level  and  unbroken  plain. 
This  is  not  even  the  character  of  the  Mesopotamian  lowland ;  and 
still  less  is  it  that  of  the  upland  region  under  consideration.  In  the 
western  portion  the  plains  are  constantly  intersected  by  "  brown, 
irregular,  rocky  ridges ;"  *  rising  to  no  great  height,  but  serving  to 
condense  the  vapours  held  in  the  air,  and  fumishmg  thereby  springs 
and  weUs  of  inestimable  value  to  the  inhabitants.  In  the  southern 
and  eastern  districts  ''  immense "  ranges  of  mountains  are  said  to 
occur,*  and  the  south-eastern  as  well  as  the  north-eastern  comers  of 
the  plateau  *  are  little  else  than  confused  masses  of  giant  elevations. 
Vast  flats,  however,  are  found.  In  the  Great  Salt  Desert  which 
extends  from  Kashan  to  lake  Znrah  or  Dharrah  in  western  Afifghan- 
istan,  and  in  the  sandy  desert  of  Sigistan,  which  lies  east  and  south  of 
lake  Zerrah,  reaching  from  near  Farrah  to  the  Mekran  mountains, 

})lains  of  above  a  hundred  mi^es  in  extent  seem  to  occur ' — sometimes 
brmed  of  loose  sand,  which  the  wind  raises  into  hillocks,'  sometimes 
hard  and  gravelly,'  or  of  baked  and  indurated  clay.' 

5.  The  mountain  tracts  surrounding  this  great  plateau  are  for  the 
most  part  productive  and  capable  of  sustaining  a  numerous  population. 
Zagros  especially  is  a  deli^tful  region.  The  outer  ranges  indeed, 
particularly  on  the  side  of  Assyria,  are  stony  and  barren,  but  in  the 
interior  the  scenery  assumes  a  character  of  remarkable  beauty  and 

>  Especially  the  Dusee  or  Tunjgur  river,  ffiven  by  Kinneir  of  Lieutenant  Pottinger's 

which   rises  near  Niuhky,  in  lat  29**  40'  journey  (Persian  Enipire,pp.  216-218).  But 

long.  66°  5',  and  &lls  into  the  uea  near  see  also  Pottinger's  Travefc  (pp.  132-8,  Ac), 

OwattuTy  in  lat.  25°  long.  62°  nearly.  and  the  diaries  of  £>r.  Forbes  and  Sojeant 

*  '^  A  dreary,  monotonous,  reddish-brown  Gibbons  in  the  Journal  of  the  Geographical 
colour,"  says  Ool.  Chesn^,  **  is  presented  by  Society  (vol.  xi.  pp.  136-56 ;  vol.  xiv.  pp. 
everything  in  Iran,  induding  equally  the  145-179). 

mountains,  plains,  fields,  rocks,  animals,  and        ^  **  The  sand  of  this  desert  is  of  a  reddish 

reptiles.     For  even  in  the  more  fiivoured  dis-  colour,  and  so  light  that  when  taken  into  the 

tncts,  the  fields  which  have    yielded    an  hand  the  particles  are  scaroely  palpable.     It 

abundant  crop  are  so  parched  and  burnt  is  raised  by  the  wind  into  longitudinal  waves, 

before  midsummer,  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  which  present  on  the  side  towards  the  point 

heaps  of  com  in  the  villages  near  them,  a  fitnn  which  the  wind  blows  a  gradual  slope 

pasBii^    stranger    might    conclude    that   a  from  iha  base,  but  on  the  other  side  rise  per- 

harvest  was  unknown  in  that  apparently  pendicnlarly  to  the  height  of  10  or  20  net, 

barren  region  '*  (Euphrates  Exp.,  vol.  i.  p.  and  at  a  distance  have  the  appearance  of  a 

79).  *  Ibid.  new  brick  wall "  (Kinneir,  p.  222). 

*  See  Kinneir's  Persian  Empire,  p.  210.  '  Ibid.  p.  217.    Coni|Mre  the  **  Geogra- 

*  Afighanistan  and  BekMxiiistan  Proper,  phical  Notes**  of  Mr.  Keith  Abbot  (Geograpb. 
(See  Chesney,  voL  L  ch.  viii.,  and  Kinneir,  Jonrn.  vol.  xzv.  art.  1). 

p.  211.)  >  Chesney,  vol.  i.  p.  79;  Ferrier*a  Otf». 

7  This  i^pears  sufficiently  from  the  account    van  Journeys,  p.  403. 
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grandeur ;  forests  of  walnnt,  oak,  ash,  and  plane  thickly  clothe  the 
ranges  of  parallel  hills,  along  the  sides  of  which  are  terraces  culti- 
vated with  rice,  wheat,  and  other  grain,  while  frequent  gardens  and 
orchards,  together  with  occasional  vineyards,  diversify  the  scene, 
the  deep  green  valleys  producing  cotton,  tobacco,  hemp,  Indian  com, 
&c.,  and  numerous  clear  and  sparkling  streams  everywhere  leaping 
from  the  rocks  and  giving  life  and  freshness  to  the  landscape.* 
Towards  the  north,  the  outer  barrier  of  the  Zagros  range,  on  the  side 
of  Iran,  appears  to  be  the  most  elevated  of  the  many  parallel  ridges.* 
It  rises  up  for  the  most  part  abruptly  from  the  high  plains  in  this 
quarter,  with  snow-clad  summits  and  dark  serrated  flanks,  forming  a 
gigantic  barrier  between  the  upper  and  lower  regions,*  traversed 
with  difficulty  by  a  few  dangerous  passes,  and  those  only  open  daring 
seven  months  of  the  year.* 

The  northern  or  Elburz  range,  which,  starting  from  the  ridge  of 
Zenjan,*  in  long.  48°,  proceeds  south-east  and  least  along  the  southern 
shores  of  the  Caspian,  and  thence  stretches  across  by  Meshed  and 
Herat  to  Cabool,  is  in  its  western  portion  a  comparatively  narrow 
tract,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  a  single  ridge  not  exceeding  20 
miles  in  breadth,  rocky  and  barren  on  its  southern  face,  full  of 
precipices,  and  cleft  occasionally  into  long,  narrow,  and  deeply 
scarred  transverse  valleys.'  In  places,  however,  this  range  too 
breaks  into  two  or  more  parallel  lines  of  hills,  between  which  streams 
are  found  (like  the  Shah  Bud  and  the  Sefid  Rvd\  in  which  case  its 
character  approaches  to  the  richness  of  the  Zagros  district."  On 
the  northern  flanks  overhanging  GhUan  and  Mazanderan  the  mountains 
are  clothed  nearly  to  their  summits  with  dwarf  oaks,  or  with  shrubs 
and  brushwood,  while  lower  down  the  slopes  are  covered  with 
forests  of  elms,  cedars,  chesnuts,  beeches,  and  cypress-trees."  The 
average  height  of  the  range  in  this  part  is  from  6000  to  8000  feet, 
while  here  and  there  still  loftier  peaks  arise,  like  the  volcanic  cone 
of  Demavend,  the  snowy  summit  of  which  is  more  than  20,000  feet 
above  the  sea-level.*  Further  to  the  east,  beyond  Damaghan,  in  about 
long.  55°,  the  character  of  the  range  alters ;  its  elevation  becomes 
less,  while  its  width  greatly  increases.  It  spreads  out  suddenly  to 
a  breadth  of  full  200  miles,*  and  is  divided  longitudinally  into  ridges, 
separating  vaUeys  which  communicate  with  each  other  by  passes  or 
defiles,  and  are  rich,  well  inhabited,  and  well  cultivated."    lliis  cha- 

2  See  Layard's  Nineveh  and  Babylon  (pp.  height  the  Masmla   mountains  (Geogn^ 

367-375),  Chesney's  Euphrat.  Exp.  (vol.  i.  Journal,  vol.  x.  part  i.  p.  61). 
pp.  122-3),  and  the  communications  of  Mr.         7  See  Ker  Porter's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  357. 
Ainsworth,  the  Baron  de  Bode,  Mr.  Layard,        ^  See  Geograph.  Journal,  vol.  viii.  p.  102, 

and  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  in  the  Journal  of  the  and  vol.  x.  part  i.  p.  62. 
Geographical  Society  (vol.  xi.  p.  21,  &c.;         •  Chesney,  Euphr.  Exp.  vol.  i.  p.  217; 

vol.  xii.  p.  76,  &c ;  vol.  xvi.  art.  1 ;  and  Geograph.  Journal,  vol.  viii.  p.  103. 
vol.  X.  part  i.  art.  2).  *  The  recent  ascents  of  Mount  Demavend, 

*  Journal  of  Geograph.  Society,  vol.  x.  made  by  members  of  the  British  Embassy  at 
part  i.  p.  22.  Teheran,  seem  to  have  proved  this  vast  de- 

*  Ibid,  pp:  15  and  30.  *  Ibid.  p.  20.     vation,  which  was  first  discovered  by  Mr.  R. 
^  Col.  Chesney  tiakes  the  Massuia  range    F.  Thomson  and  Lord  Schomberg  Kerr  in  the 

the  commencement  of  this  chain  (Euphr.  autunm  of  1858. 

Exp.  p.  73),  but  it  was  found  by  Sir  H.         'See  Geograph.  Joum.  voL  viii.  p.  308. 
Rawlinson  that  the  ridge  between  Zenjan        *  Ibid.,  and  comp.  pp.  313,  314. 
and  the  Sefid  Eud  considerably  exceeded  in 
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meter  continues  to  about  long.  64°,  where  the  chain  once  more 
contracts  itself.  Between  the  points  indicated,  the  range  presents  to 
the  desert  on  the  south  a  slope  called  Atdk^  or  '*  the  Skirt,"  which  is 
capable  of  being  made  highly  productive,  and  is  covered  with  the 
ruins  of  great  cities,  but  it  is  now  nearly  a  wilderness. 

The  southern  and  eastern  chains  are  less  accurately  known  than 
the  others.  The  southern  may  be  regarded  as  commencing  between 
Bufihire  and  Shiraz.  It  is  at  first  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
sea,  but  approaches  the  coast  nearly  in  long.  55°,  and  then  runs 
along  parallel  to  it  at  a  distance  of  a  few  miles,  having  an  elevation 
of  about  5000  feet  near  Cape  Jask,  and  then  decreasing  in  height 
until,  a  little  "west  of  the  Indus,  it  is  lost  in  the  Hala  mountains.* 
The  eastern  chain  follows  nearly  the  course  of  the  Indus  valley, 
which  it  shuts  in  upon  the  west ;  it  consists  of  the  Hala  and  Suliman 
ranges,  the  latter  of  which  attains  in  some  places  the  elevation  of 
12,000  feet.*  These  mountains  are,  on  the  Indus  side,  arid  and 
sterile  ;  •  their  western  fiank  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  as  yet  known. 

6.  Outside  the  mountains  enclosing  the  great  table-land  of  Iran, 
on  the  south,  the  north,  and  the  east,  the  traveller  descends  to  low 
and  level  countries,  which  have  now  to  be  described  briefly. 

(i.)  The  southern  tract,  which  commences  from  the  river  Tab  or 
Hindyariy  about  a  degree  north  of  Bushire,  is  a  thin  strip  of  territory, 
varying  along  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  from  60  to  20  miles 
in  width,^  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  gulf  contracting  to  a  very 
narrow  space  indeed,*  after  which  it  seldom  exceeds  about  eight  or 
ten  miles,'  occasionally  falling  short  of  that  breadth,  and  in  one 
place — ^at  Chobar  or  Choubar — almost  sufPering  interruption  by  the 
advance  of  the  mountains  to  the  very  edge  of  the  sea.  llie  character 
of  this  tract  is  peculiar.  It  is  watered  for  six  months  of  the  year  by 
a  number  of  streams,  some  flowing  from  the  coast-chain,  others  from 
a  more  inland  mountain-range ;  but  these  streams  fail  almost  entirely 
during  the  summer,  when  the  natives  depend  upon  well-water,  which 
is  generally  of  a  bad  quality.'  The  country  between  the  streams 
is  dry,  sandy,  and  arid,  and  the  general  character  of  the  strip,  both 
towards  the  east"  and  towards  the  west,*  is  one  of  desolation.  In 
the  centre,  however,  from  Gwattur  to  Cape  Jask,  where  the  streams 
are  most  frequent,  there  is  fine  pasturage,  and  abundant  crops  are 
produced — the  population  supported  being  .considerable.* 


*  Chesney,  p.  73.    This  writer  says  of  the  second  volume.) 

eastern  portion  of  the  range  **  Where  it  has  •  Journal  of  Geograph.  Society,  vol.  iii. 

been  examined,  the  formation  is  sandstone,  p.  131,  and  vol.  xiv.  p.  197. 

limestone,  gypsum,  days,  and  marls.     The  7  See  Kinneir's  Persian  Empire,  pp.  56, 

brown,  bare,  and  furrowed  appearance  belong-  68,  &c 

ing  to  the  first  of  these  rocl^  seems  to  be  the  ^  Especially  at  Cape  Ja3kt  where  the  moun- 

prevailing  character  of  this  part  of  the  chain,  tains  **  approach  almost  the  edge  of  the  sea  *' 

the  sides  and  crests  of  which  are  generally  (Kinneir,  p.  203). 

deprived  of  vegetation ;  but  the  valleys,  where  •  Ibid. 

they  happen  to  be  irrigated,  produce  the  *  See  Col.  Chesney*s  Euphrates  Exp.  vol.  i. 

plantain,  date,  and  other  fruits,  as  well  as  p.  178.     Kinneir,  pp.  57,  58,  and  p.  205. 

grain.'*  '  Kinneir,  p.  203. 

*  This  is  the  estimated  height  of  the  Takht-  '  Malcolm's  History  of  Persia,  voL  L  p.  2. 
i-Saliman,  the  loftiest  peak   of  the  chain.  Kinneir,  p.  70. 

(See  Col  Chesney's  map  at  the  end  of  his  *  Kinneir,  pp.  203,  204. 
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(ii.)  The  tract  of  ooxmtiy  outside  the  northern  monntain-Hne 
divides  itself  into  two  distinct  and  strongly  contrasted  districts. 
Beginning  upon  the  west,  it  consists  in  the  first  place  of  a  narrow 
belt  of  rich  alluvial  land  along  ihe  southern  shores  of  the  Caspian, 
varying  in  width  from  five  to  thirty  miles,  and  in  length  extending 
above  300.*  This  is  by  fiir  the  most  romantic  and  beautiful  province 
in  the  modem  kingdom  of  Persia.  Forests  of  oak,  elm,  beech,  and 
box  cover  the  hills ;  the  vegetation  is  luxuriant ;  flowers  and  fruit 
of  the  most  superb  character  are  produced ;  lemons,  oranges,  peaches, 
pomegranates,  besides  other  fruits,  aboxmd ;  rice,  hemp,  sugar-canes, 
and  mulberries  are  cultivated  with  success ;  and  the  district  is  little 
less  than  one  continuous  garden.*  N  ature,  however,  has  accompanied 
these  advantages  with  certain  drawbacks ;  the  low  countries  suffer 
grievously  from  inundations  through  the  swelling  of  the  streams  f 
and  the  waters  which  escape  from  the  river-beds  stagnate  in  marshes, 
whose  pestilential  exhalations  render  the  provinces  of  GhUan^  Mazan- 
deran,  and  Asterabad  about  the  most  unhealthy  in  Persia."  Eastward 
of  the  belt  of  land  thus  characterised,  the  low  country  suddenly 
acquires  new  and  quite  different  features.  From  the  south-eastern 
angle  of  the  Caspian  an  immense  and  almost  boundless  plain — the 
desert  of  Khiva  or  Kharesm — stretches  northwards  800  miles  to  the 
foot  of  the  Moughqjar  hills,  and  eastward  an  equal  distance  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Balkh.  This  vast  tract,  void  of  all  animal  li(e, 
witiiout  verdure  or  vegetation,*  depressed  in  parts  (according  to 
some  accounts)  below  the  level  of  the  ocean — the  desiccated  bed,  as 
Humboldt  thinks,'  of  a  sea  which  once  flowed  between  Europe  and 
Asia,  joining  the  Arctic  Ocean  with  the  Euxine — separates  more 
effectually  than  a  water-barrier  between  the  Bussian  steppes  and  the 
country  of  Khorasan^  and  lies  like  a  broad  dry  moat  outside  the 
rampart  of  the  Elburz  range.  It  is  sandy  and  salt ;'  and  is  scarcely 
inhabited  excepting  towards  the  skirts  of  the  hills  that  fringe  it,  and 
along  the  courses  of  the  rivers  that  descend  from  those  hills,  and 
struggle — vainly,  except  in  one  or  two  instances' — ^to  force  their 
way  to  the  sea  of  Aral  or  the  Caspian. 

(iii.)  The  valley  of  the  Indus,  which  lies  along  the  Eastern  moun- 
tains, is  near  the  sea  a  broad  tract,*  very  low  and  swampy,  yielding 

»  Chesney,  vol.  L  p.  216.  E.  T.,  p.  326).    The  aooomit  given  by  Sir  A. 

^  See  Kinneir,  p.  38,  and  pp.  159-162;  Bumes  is  lees  poetical,  but  in  its  mflin  featureB 

Chesney,  vol.  i.  pp.  216, 217.     And  compare  sunilar.     (See  the  summary  in  the  Geogra- 

Major  Todd's  journey  through  Maxanderan  phical  Journal,  voL  iv.  pp.  305-311.) 

(Geograph.  Joum.  vol.  viii.  pp.  102-4).  ^  See  Geograph.  Joum.  vol.  zii.  p.  278. 

'  Chesney,  p.  80 ;  Geograph.  Joum.  vol.  '  Ibid.  vol.  iv.  pp.  309-310,  &c 

viii.  p.  103.  '  The  Jyhun  and  8yhvn  (andent  Qxns  and 

*  Kinneir,  p.   166  ;    Chesney,  p.  216 ;  Jazartes)  are  almost  the  only  rivers  <£  this 

Fraaer's  Travels  near  the  Caspian  Sea,  p.  1 1.  tract  which  succeed  in  maintaining  themselves 

'  Mouravieff  (quoted  by  De  Hell)  says  of  aeainst  the  absorbing  power  of  the  desert* 

it:  "This  country  exhibits  the  image  of  death,  "Die  Murgavb,  the  Heri  Bud,  iha  river  of 

or  rather  of  the  desolation  left  behind  by  a  Meshed,  and  various  minor  streams,  are  loal 

great  convulsion  of  nature.     Neither  birds  in  the  sands,  like  the  rivers  of  central  Iran. 

nor  quadrupeds  are  found  in  it ;  no  verdure  The  Kohik,  or  river  of  Boichara,  terminatoi 

nor  vegetation  cheers  the  sight,  except  here  in  a  small  lake  (Lake  Dengir). 

and  there  at  bng  intervals  some  spots  on  *  The  Delta  oif  the  Indus,  in  the  widest  ex- 

which  there  grow  a  few  stunted  shrubs"  tent  of  the  term,  extends  125  miles  along  the 

(Travels  in  the  Steppes  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  coast,  finom  t^e  Koree  mouth  to  near  Kwrch 
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however  abundant  orops  of  rice,  and  capable  of  becoming  richly 
productive  under  proper  cultivation.^  A  vast  sandy  desert  encloses 
the  entire  valley  upon  the  east,  reaching  from  the  Great  Kunn  of 
Cutch  nearly  to  the  vicinity  of  Ferozepoor,  a  distance  of  above  500 
miles.  Between  the  desert  and  the  mountains  is  a  space  never  less 
than  fifty  or  sixty  miles  in  breadth,  and  sometimes  expanding  to  100 
or  150  miles,  which  is  all  capable  of  being  irrigated,  and  might  equal 
the  borders  of  the  Nile  in  productiveness.  The  most  remarkable 
expansion  is  on  the  western  side  of  the  river,  from  the  27th  to  the 
29th  parallels,  where  the  triangular  plain  of  Cutchi  Gandava  intervenes 
between  the  mouiH^ins  and  the  Indus,  having  its  apex  at  Dadur^ 
120  miles  from  the  river,  and  its  base  reaching  from  Mittun  Kote  to 
lake  Manchur,  a  distance  of  230  miles.  A  portion  of  this  plain  is 
exceedingly  rich  and  fertile,  but  part  is  barren  and  sandy ;  the  whole 
however  is  capable  of  being  made  into  a  garden  by  skilful  and  well- 
managed  irrigation.*  Above  Mittun  Kote  begins  the  well-known 
country  of  the  Punjaub,  another  triangle— equilateral,  or  nearly  so  ? 
— between  the  points  of  Gumpier  at  the  junction  of  the  Chenab  witli 
the  Indus,  Attack  at  the  junction  of  the  river  of  Cabul  with  the  same 
stream,  and  Btdaspoor  at  the  point  where  the  Sutlej  issues  from  the 
mountains.  This  region,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  five  great 
rivers  whereby  it  is  watered,  is  richly  productive  along  their  coiurses ; 
but  the  wide  spaces  between  the  streams  are  oocupied  by  deserts, 
either  of  sand  or  clay,  in  some  places^  bare,  in  others  covered  with 
thick  jungle,  or  with  scattered  tamarisk-bushes,  in  either  case  equally 
unfitted  for  the  habitation  of  man,  and  at  present  thinly  dotted  over 
with  a  few  scattered  villages. 

7.  The  River-System  of  Western  Asia,  like  its  other  geographical 
features,  is  peculiar.  North  of  a  line  drawn  frtmi  Erzeroum  along 
Zagros  into  Luristan,  and  thence  across  Kerman  and  Beloochistan, 
in  a  direction  a  little  north  of  east,  to  the  Suliman  mountains,  the 
Hindoo  Koosh,  and  the  chain  of  the  Kuen  Lun  above  Ladak,  the 
rivers  as  fietr  as  the  50th  parallel  in  Asia,  and  the  60th  in  Europe, 
fJEkil  of  reaching  the  circumambient  ocean,  either  losing  themselves 
in  the  sands,  or  else  terminating  in  lakes,  which  are  larger  or  smaller 
according  to  the  volume  of  the  streams  forming  them,  and  the  ex- 
halant  force  of  the  sun  in  their  respective  latitudes.  The  principal 
of  these  lakes  or  inland  seas  are  the  Caspian  and  the  Aral,  the  for- 
mer of  which  receives  the  waters  of  the  Wolga,  the  Ural,  the  united 
Kur  and  Aras,  the  Kouma^  the  Terek^  the  Sefid  Bud,  the  Jem,  and  the 
Attnik ;  while  the  latter  is  produced  by  the  combined  streams  of  the 
Jyhun  (Oxus)  and  the  Syhun  or  Sir  (Jaxartes).  Thus  into  these 
two  reservoirs — recently  one,  according  to  Humboldt  • — are  drained 

c^.    The  true  Delta,  between  the  Pitec  and  *  ^  See  the  Journal  of  the  Geographical  So- 

Mull  moutha,  is  70  miles  (Geograph.  Joum.  dety,  vol.  adv.  p.  198,  and  compare  Kinneir, 

ToL  iiL  p.  115).     For  the  rapid  changes  in  p.  213. 

the  Delta  and  in  the  course  of  the  river,  see  ^  The  base,  from  Qwnjpier  to  Bulaspoor, 

Geograph.  Joum.  yoL  viii.  art.  25 ;  and  yoL  is  about  390  miles ;  the  eastern  side,  frx>m 

X.  p.  530.  Bulaspoor  to  Attock,  320 ;  and  the  western 

*  See  Kinneir,  p.  228,  and  Bumas's  Memoir  side,  from  Attack  to  Gumpier^  380  miles, 

on  the  Indus  (Geograph.  Joum.  yoU  iii.  p.  "  Asie  Centiale,  vol.  ii.  p.  296* 
113,  et  seqq.). 
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the  waters  of  a  basin  2000  miles  in  length,  from  the  source  of  the 
Wolga  to  that  of  the  Sir  or  Syhun,  and  1 800  miles  in  breadth  from 
the  headnstreams  of  the  Kaama  in  northern  Russia  to  those  of  the 
Sejid  Budy  in  Kurdistan.  In  the  deserts  beyond  the  S^hun,*  in  the 
highland  of  Thibet/  and  in  the  great  Iranic  plateau,  are  a  number 
of  similar  but  smaller  salt-lakes,  while  throughout  these  regions  the 
phenomenon  of  the  gradual  disappearance  of  a  river  in  the  sands, 
either  with  or  without  irrigation,  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence. 
Besides  these  inland  or  *'  continental  **  streams  (as  they  have  been 
called  *)  whose  waters  do  not  reach  the  sea.  Western  Asia  contains 
a  considerable  number  of  oceanic  rivers,  the  chirf  of  which  are  tho 
Indus,  the  Euphrates,  and  the  Tigris,  while  among  those  of  lesser 
importance  may  be  named  the  Tchoruk  or  river  of  Batum,  the  Bion 
or  ancient  Phasis,  the  Orontes,  the  Litany,  the  Jerahie,  the  Tab 
or  Hindyarij  the  Dusee  or  Bougwur,  and  the  Furalee  or  BeHa  river. 
A  more  particular  description  will  now  be  given  of  the  principal 
of  these  streams — so  far,  at  least,  as  they  belong  to  Asia. 

(i.)  Among  the  '*  continental "  rivers  of  Western  Asia  those  of 
the  greatest  importance  are,  the  Syhun^  the  Jyhun,  and  the  Hdmend 
on  the  east ;  on  the  west,  the  Kur,  the  Aras,  and  the  Sefid  Bud. 

The  Syhun  rises  from  two  sources  on  the  northern  flank  of  the  Thian- 
shan  mountain-chain,  the  more  easterly  of  which  is  in  long.  77°.  It 
flows  at  first  nearly  due  west  between  the  Gakchal  and  Alatau  ranges, 
but  near  Kokand  (in  long.  69°  50')  it  bends  southward,  and,  making 
a  complete  sweep  by  Khojend,  pursues*  a  northern  course  for  above 
two  degrees  (140  miles),  after  which  it  turns  north-west,  and  then 
still  more  west,  finally  reaching  the  sea  of  Aral  near  its  north- 
eastern extremity.  At  first,  while  it  runs  between  the  two  lines  of 
mountain,  it  receives  on  both  sides  numerous  tributaries,  but  on 
issuing  into  the  plain  at  Kokand,  and  proceeding  upon  its  northern 
course,  skirting  the  Alatau  hills,  it  ceases  to  obtain  feeders  from  the 
left,  and  at  length  leaving  the  hills  altogether  (in  66°  50'),  and 
proceeding  across  the  desert,  its  supplies  fail  entirely,  and  it  gra- 
dually diminishes  in  volume,  partly  from  the  branches  which  it 
throws  out,  but  still  more  from  evaporation,  until,  where  it  reaches 
the  sea,  it  is  diminished  to  one-half  of  the  breadth  which  it  had 
before  quitting  the  mountains  in  the  vicinity  of  Otfwr.^  It  has  a 
course,  without  including  meanders,  of  above  a  thousand  miles,* 
and  is  in  places  from  200  to  250  yards  wide. 

The  Jyhun  rises  from  an  alpine  lake*  —  lake  Sir-i-hd  —  lying 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Bdor  mountain-chain  in  lat.  37°  4^, 

'  The  principal  lakes  of  this  region  are,  excellent  map  (No.  91)  published  in  the  Li- 
Lake  Balkach  in  lat.  45°,  long.  77°.  Lake  brary  Atlas  of  the  Usefu\  Knowledge  Society. 
Telekoui  in  lat.  45°,  long.  66°,  and  Lak^  *  Mr.  Keith  Johnston  estimates  the  length 
Aksakal  in  lat.  47°  50',  long.  63°  50'.  of  the  Syhun  at  1208  miles  (Phys.  Ati. 

*  Lakes  Temourton  and  Xo6  are  the  most  *  Hydrology,'  No.  5,  p.  14). 

western  of  these.     Eastward  they  continue  at         *  Lieut.  Wood  found  the  eleration  of  Lake 

intervals  along  the  whole  tract  between  the  Sir-t-kol  to  be  16,600  feet  (Geograph.  Jouni. 

Kien-lnn  and  the  Thian-shan  to  the  frontiers  vol.  z.  p.  536) ;  which  is  higher  than  that  of 

of  China.  the  sacred  lakes  of  Manasa  and  BavancAadra 

*  See  Mr.  Keith  Johnston's  Atlas  of  Phy-  in  the  loftiest  region  of  Middle  Thibet,  whose 
sical  Geography,  *  Hydrology,'  No.  5,  p.  13.  level  is  barely  15,000  feet.    (See  Humb<Ait's 

*  This  description  is  chiefly  drawn  from  the  Aspects  of  Nature,  voL  i.  p.  82,  E.  T.) 
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long.  73^  50'.  After  a  rapid  descent  from  the  high  elevation  of 
the  lake,  during  which  it  pursues  a  serpentine  course,  flowing  first 
south-west,  then  nearly  west,  then  north-west  by  north,  and  at 
last  curving  round  so  as  to  run  almost  due  south,  the  Jyhun 
issues  from  the  hills  on  receiving  from  the  south-east  the  waters 
of  the  river  Kokeha,  and  follows  a  direction  at  first  almost  due 
west,  and  then  from  the  latitude  of  Balkh  till  it  crosses  the  40th 
parallel,  north-west  by  west,  after  which  it  bends  still  more  to  the 
north,  and  passing  Khiva  enters  the  Aral  lake  at  its  south-western 
comer  by  three  branches.  It  is  increased  by  a  multitude  of  small 
streams  from  the  right,  and  by  some  from  the  left,  until  it  passes 
Kikf,  when  it  feirly  entiers  upon  the  plain,  across  which  it  runs 
without  receiving  a  single  tributary  •  till  lat.  40°,  after  which  a  few 
small  streams  reach  it  from  the  hills  which  skirt  the  plain  upon  the 
north-east  Near  KUef  it  is  800  yards  wide,  after  which  it  dimi- 
nishes in  breadth,  but  increases  in  depth,  till  in  the  latter  part  of 
its  course  it  is  weakened  by  means  of  canals  drawn  off  from  it  for 
the  purpose  of  irrigation.  Its  whole  course,  including  the  principal 
sweeps,  but  exclusive  of  meanders,  is  about  1200  miles/ 

The  Hdmend,  or  Etymandrus,  rises  between  Bamian  and  Cabul 
from  the  south-western  angle  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  and  flows  in  a 
slightly  waving  line  from  north-east  to  south-west  across  Afghan- 
istan, a  distance  of  500  miles,  to  Palaluk,  after  which  it  sweeps 
round  to  the  north,  and  then  proceeds  by  an  irregular  course  bearing 
generally  north-west  by  west  to  lake  Zerrah.  The  only  important 
tributary  which  it  is  known  to  receive  is  a  stream  from  the  east  • 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Urghandab  and  the  Tumuk,  the  two 
rivers  between  which  lies  the  city  of  Kandahar.  The  Helmend  is 
from  60  to  90  yards  wide  at  Girisky  but  increases  to  above  300  yards 
after  receiving  its  great  tributary,'  and  at  Pakduk  ^  attains  a  width 
of  400  yards.     It  has  a  course  exceeding  600  miles. 

With  the  Helmend  may  be  joined  those  other  streams  of  the 
Iranic  plateau  (the  Gonsir,  or  river  of  Hamadan — the  ancient  Ecba- 
tana— the  Zmdarud,  or  river  of  Isfahan,  the  Benddmir  or  river  of 
Persepolis,  the  Jare-rud^  the  river  of  Ghuznee,  &c.)  which  descend 
from  the  mountains  enclosing  it,  and  flow  inwards  towards  a  com- 
mon centre,  but  stagnate  after  a  time,  either  expanding  into  lakes, 
•r  more  commonly  sinking  imperceptibly  amid  the  dry  sands  of  the 
desert  In  the  same  connexion  must  be  mentioned  the  other  feeders 
of  lake  Zerrah  besides  the  Helmend,  namely,  the  Haroot-rxtd^  which 
flows  into  it  from  the  north,  the  Farrah-rud,  which  descends  from 
the  north-east,  and  the  river  of  Khash  which  comes  in  nearly  from 
the  east.    These  streams  are  none  of  any  great  magnitude,  but  they 

^  A  number  of  streams  flow  horn  the  hills  Keith  Johnston's  estimate  is  1400  miles  (loc. 

towards  the  Jyhun  in  the  middle  port  of  its  sup.  dt.) 

course,  but  &il  of  reaching  it.     The  most  re-  '  Chesney,  vol.  i.  p.  166. 

markable  are  the  Bund-i-Burburiy  or  river  of  'See  Ferrier's  Caravan  Journeys,  pp.  428- 

Balkh ;  the  Murgaub^  or  river  of  Merv ;  the  9.     The  average  depth  of  the  Helmend  in  the 

JTeri-rudy  or  river  of  Herat ;  and  the  Kohik,  latter  part  of  its  course  is  from  1^  to  2  &thoms 

or  river  of  Bokhara.  (ibid.). 

^  See  map  (No.  91)  in  the  Library  Athis,  *  Kinneir,  p.  191. 
and  compare  Col.  Chesney's  delineation.  Mr. 
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have  an  importance  disproportionate  to  their  size,  ariBing  ont  of 
their  value  in  a  coiintry  where  water  is  so  scarce,  and  where  culti- 
vation depends  so  gready  upon  irrigation. 

The  Kur  and  AraSy  which  unite  at  Djavat,  are,  together  with  the 
Sefid  Rudy  the  streams  which  carry  off  the  drainage  of  the  mountain- 
country  lying  between  the  western  shore  of  the  Caspian  and  a  ridge 
which  may  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  Zagros,  forming  the 
watershed  between  the  continental  and  the  oceanic  rivers.  The  two 
streams  rise  within  a  few  miles  of  each  other  in  lat  40°  40',  long, 
42°  40',*  and  flow  at  first  in  nearly  opposite  directions,  the  Kur  a 
little  east  of  north  and  the  Aras  almost  due  south,  till  they  are  140 
miles  apart  in  long.  44°.  After  this  they  flow  to  the  east,  and[ 
approach  somewhat  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Erwauy  where  the  dis- 
tance between  them  is  not  more  than  100  miles.  The  Aras  then 
turns  suddenly  southward,  on  receiving  the  waters  of  lake  Sivan, 
and  the  interval  between  the  streams  increases  to  130  miles,  but  in 
long.  46°  the  Aras  ceasing  to  flow  south,  and  in  long.  47°  beginning 
to  £raw  a  little  towards  the  north,  while  the  Kur,  which  for  a  short 
space  had  flowed  north  of  east,  in  long.  47°  turns  to  the  south-east^ 
the  two  rivers  graduaUy  draw  together,  till  they  unite  in  long. 
48°  40'.  The  course  of  the  Kur  up  to  this  point  is  reckoned  at 
about  750  miles,  and  that  of  the  Aras  at  an  almost  equal  distance.' 
Both  are  considerable  streams,  the  Kur  being  ninety  yards  wide,  and 
from  10  to  20  feet  deep  at  Tiflis,*  and  the  Aras  being  50  yards 
wide  at  Gurgur,^  and  40  as  high  up  as  Karakakiy*  just  below  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Arpatchai,  Both  have  numerous  tributaiies,  the  Kur 
receiving  a  number  of  important  streams  from  the  flanks  of  the 
Caucasus,  of  which  the  chief  are  the  Aragbor,  and  the  united  Alazam 
and  Yoii  rivers,  while  on  the  other  side  it  is  also  augmented  by 
various  feeders  from  the  high  ground  separating  its  basin  from 
that  of  the  Aras ;  this  latter  river  being  supplied  with  a  constant 
succession  of  affluents^  from  the  moimtains  which  close  it  in  on 
both  sides  from  its  rise  to  its  entrance  on  the  plain  of  Moghan  in 
long.  47°  nearly.  In  spring  and  early  summer  these  rivers  both 
swell  enormoudy,  from  the  melting  of  the  snows :  ■  hence  the  diffi- 
culty of  maintaining  bridges  over  ^em  which  drew  notice  in  Boman 
times,*  a  difficulty  attested  apparently  by  the  many  ruins  of  ancient 
bridges  upon  their  course,'  yet  which  is  proved  not  to  be  insuper? 
able.'    The  united  Kur  and  Aras  flow  across  the  plain  of  Moghan, 

3  See  Gbl.  Chesney's  Euphrates  Expedition,  enumerated  hj  Colonel  Chemey  (EnphmL 

Yol.  i.  p.  10.    Some  regard  the  Btngol-Su  as  Exp.  voL  i.  pp.  8-10). 
the  true  Aras,    This  bo-anch  rises  near  Erze-        *  See  Ker  Porter*s  Travels,  voL  i.  p.  215 ; 

Toxun,  in  lat.  39°  25',  long.  41°  20'  (Geo-  CheBney,  vol.  L  p.  10.    The  Kur,  which  in 

graph.  Joum.  vol.  x.  p.  445).  the  dry  season  averages  93  yards  at  Tiflis,  in 

^  Chesney,  pp.  10  and  12.    This  estimate,  the  time  of  the  floods  expands  to  233  yards, 
however,  includes  the  lesser  windings  of  the        '  Of.  Virg.  Mn,  viii.  728,  "  Indomitiqiie 

streams.  Dahs,  et  pwUem  indignahts  Araxes,**  and 

^  Ibid.  p.  10.  compare  his  imitators  (Gaudian.  Rufin.  i. 

»  See  Ker  Porter's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  215.  376 ;  Sidon.  ApoU.  Paneg.  Auth.  441). 
K  inneir  says  it  was  80  yards  wide  at  Megree,        ^  See  Ker  Porter's  Travels,  vol.  iL  pp.  610, 

north  of  Tabriz,  when  he  crossed  it  in  1810  641,  &c 
(Persian  Empire,  p.  321).  >  Col.  Chesnev  mentions  three  bridges  over 

^  Ker  Porter,  vol.  ii.  p.  640.  the  Aras,  one,  that  of  Shah  Abbas,  north  of 

^  Twenty-one  tributaries  of  the  Aras  are  Tabriz ;  another  at  Kopri  Kiem;  aod  the 
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a  distance  of  110  miles,*  to  the  Caspian,  which  the  main  stream 
enters  in  lat  39'*  50'. 

The  Sefidr-Rud  drains  the  tract  of  high  ground  immediately  south 
of  the  basin  of  the  Aras :  *  its  true  source  is  in  the  province  of 
Ardelan  or  Kurdistan  Proper,  in  lat.  35°  45',  long.  46°  45'  nearly, 
where  it  is  known  as  the  KizU  Uzen,  It  proceeds  with  a  general 
direction  of  N.E.  by  K  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  but  makes  one  enormous 
bend  in  its  course  between  long.  48°  and  49°  16',  running  first  N.W., 
then  N.,  and  then  N.N.W.  as  far  as  lat.  37°  30'.  Here  it  turns  the 
flank  of  the  great  range  north  of  Zen/an*  and,  sweeping  round  sud- 
denly, flows  south-east  between  that  range  and  the  Massula  hills  to 
Menju  in  lat.  36°  40',  long.  49°  16') ;  after  which  it  resumes  its 
original  direction,  forces  a  way  through  the  Massula  chain,  and  runs 
towards  the  N.E.  across  the  low  country  of  GhUah  to  the  Caspian.  Its 
course  is  reckoned  at  490  miles.  The  chief  tributaries  which  it 
receives  are  the  river  of  Zenjan^  the  Miana^  and  the  Shahrud.* 

Westward  of  the  Caspian,  intervening  between  it  and  the  great 
mountain-chain  which  forms  the  watershed  between  the  conti- 
nental and  oceanic  rivers,  is  the  separate  basin  of  lake  Urumn/ehy 
fed  by  a  number  of  streams  flowing  into  it  on  all  sides  but  the 
north,  the  most  important  of  which  are  the  Aji  Su  or  river  of 
Tabriz,  the  JaghetUy  and  the  Tatau,  The  Aji  Su  rises  from  Mount 
SevQan  (in  lat.  38°  10',  long.  47°  45'),  in  two  streams,  which  flow 
towards  the  south-west  a  distance  of  some  40  miles,  when  they  unite, 
and  the  river  thus  formed  proceeds  somewhat  north*  of  west  for 
50  miles  further,  where  a  large  affluent  is  received  from  the  south 
in  about  long.  46°  50'.  The  Aji  Su  shortly  after  this  changes  its 
course  suddenly,  and  once  iRore  runs  south  of  west,  passing  through 
the  immense  plain  of  Tabreez,  and  leaving  that  city  on  its  left  bank 
at  about  five  miles'  distance ;  after  which  it  bends  rather  more  to 
the  south,  and  enters  the  lake  of  Urumiyeh  in  the  remarkable  bay 
which  indents  its  eastern  shore,  in  lat.  37°  48',  long.  45°  40'.  Its 
entire  course,  exclusive  of  the  lesser  windings,  is  about  180  miles, 
or  somewhat  more  than  that  of  the  Thames  and  Severn.  The  Jaghetu 
and  Tatau  flow  into  lake  Urumiyeh  from  the  south.  The  former, 
which  is  the  superior  stream,  rises  in  the  pass  of  Naukhan,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Zagros,  in  lat.  35°  40',  long.  46°  30'  nearly,  and  has 
a  general  course  of  N.N.W.  to  the  south-eastern  shore  of  the  lake, 
which  it  enters  in  lat  37°  13',  long.  45°  52'.  It  receives  one  im- 
portant tributary  from  the  east,  the  Saruk  or  river  of  lakJiti- 
Suleiman^  the  northern  Ecbatana ;  and  has  a  course  of  130  or  140 
miles.     The  Tatau  is  a  smaller  river  descending  from  the  district  of 


tliiid  at  Ifatian  Kaleh  (Enphrat  Exp.  yoL  stream  riMS  from  Moant  SevUan ;  and  its 

i.  p.  1 1).  vallej,  which  slopes  westward,  is  interposed 

^  Chemey's  Enph.  Exp.  toL  L  p.  11.  between  the  SefidBttd  and  Araa  basins,  whose 

^  The  basin  of  Lake  Urumiyeh  intervenes  slant  is  towards  the  Caspian. 

partially  between  the  basins  of  the  Araa  and        *  Vide  supra,  §  5. 

the  Sefid  Kud,     Two  rivers  principally  feed        «  See  Col.  Chesney's  Enphrat.  Exp.  vol.  i, 

this  lake,  the  Jaghetu^  which  enters  it  from  pp.  190,  19 1, and  compare  Geogniph.  Joum. 

the  south,  and  the  Aji,  or  river  of  Tabriz,  vol.  iii.  part  i.  p.  11,  and  vol.  x.  part  L 

which  flows  in  from  the  east.    This  latter  p.  64. 
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Sardasht  Its  earlier  course  is  north  along  the  line  of  the  46th  cle-» 
gree  of  longitude,  which  it  quits  in  lat.  36°  54',  bending  away  ta 
the  north-west,  and  leaving  between  its  stream  and  the  Jaghetu  the 
fertile  plain  of  Miyandab,  It  falls  into  the  lake  at  its  south-eastern 
angle,  and  has  a  course  of  80  or  90  miles/ 

Still  further  to  the  west,  and  sepamted  altogether  from  the  great 
region  of  continental  streams  which  we  have  been  considering,  is  a 
small  tract  lying  very  nearly  upon  the  Syrian  coast,  the  waters  of 
which,  equally  with  those  of  Iran  and  of  Central  Asia,  are  land- 
looked,  6uid  fail  of  reaching  the  sea.  This  tract,  which  extends 
from  the  source  of  the  Barada  (in  lat.  32°  60')  upon  the  north,  to  the 
shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  on  the  south,  consists  of  ^e  two  strongly  con- 
trasted valleys  of  the  Barada  and  the  Jordan,  with  the  tributary 
streams  of  those  rivers.  .  The  Barada  rises  from  the  south-eastern 
flank  of  Anti-Lebanon,  and  flows  at  first  nearly  south,  in  a  goi^ 
parallel  to  the  chain,  but  soon  leaves  the  mountains  and  takes  a 
direction  almost  south-east  through  a  broad  and  rich  valley  expand- 
ing gradually  into  a  plain,  across  which  it  proceeds  to  run,  seeming 
as  if  it  would  force  its  way  through  the  desert,  and  fall  into  the 
Persian  Gulf  or  the  Euphrates.  For  this,  however,  its  force  is  in- 
snfBcient.  It  is  greatly  weakened  by  being  divided  into  a  number 
of  different  channels  above  Damascus,"  which  are  used  for  irrigation, 
and  fertilise  the  extensive  gardens  around  that  town.  Although 
these  streams  reunite  below  the  town,  and  the  Barada  flows  once 
more  for  a  short  distance  in  a  single  stream,  though  moi-eover  it 
receives  in  this  part  of  its  course  two  considerable  tributaries  from 
the  south-west,  the  Nahr-eUBerde  and  the  Awaadjy  yet  in  spite  of  all 
it  shortly  after  loses  itself  in  the  extensJVe  marsh  which,  under  the 
name  of  Bahr-el^Merdj,  spreads  eastward  towards  the  desert,  extending 
from  the  point  where  the  Barada  enters  it,  a  distance  of  nine  miles, 
and  having  an  average  width  of  about  two  miles.*  The  course  of 
the  Barada,  exclusive  of  meanders,  does  not  exceed  40  miles. 

From  the  opposite  side  of  Anti-Lebanon,  at  a  point  nearly 
parallel  with  its  culminating  height,  the  lofty  elevation  of  Jebd^ 
esh'Sheikh  or  Hermon,*  rises  flie  Jordan  from  a  number  of  copious 


7  See  Geograph.  Joum.  vol.  iiL  art.  1,  and  Palestine,*  p.  402). 
vol.  X.  part  i.  art.  1.  '  This  is  the  account  of  Col.  Chesney,  voL 

*  Col.  Chesnej  enumerates  nine  of  theae  i.  p.  503.     According  to  Mr.  Porter  (Geo- 

(Euphrat.  Exped.  vol.  i.  p.  502).     The  river  graph.  Joum.  voL  xxvi.  pp.  43-6)  there  Is 

^-t  splits  into  two  streams,  one  of  which  do  such  stream  at  all  as  the  Nahr-el-Berde^ 

does  not  further  subdivide,  but  passes  in  and  the  Avoaadj  flows,  not  into  the  Barada, 

a  single  channel  along  the  northern  side  of  but  into  a  lake  or  marsh  of  its  own.     This 

the  city.     This  bram^  has  perhaps  a  right  traveller  also  states  that  in  lieu  of  a  smgle 

to  be  considered  as  the  andent  Pharpar.    (See  lake  there  are  three  distinct  lakes,  two  formed 

Benjamin    of   Tudda,  as    quoted    hj  Col.  by  the  Barada,  and  the  other,  as  above  stated, 

Chesney.)    The  other  branch,  which  may  be  by  the  Atoaadj.     Perhaps  this  change  is 

regarded  as  the  Abana,  is  further  subdivided  caused  by  a  continuance  of  dry  seasons, 
into  eight  channels,  which  pass  either  through        '  Mount  Hermcm  has  not,  I  believe,  been 

the  city  or  south  of  it,  and  all  reunite  before  accurately  measured,  but  is  calculated  at 

the  northern  branch  again  joins  the  southern,  about  10,000  feet  f  Chesney,  vol.  i.  p.  393 ; 

For  a  graphic  defscription  of  the  plain  of  Stanley,  frontispiece).     Its  top  ascends  high 

Damascus,  see  Maundrell's  Journey,  pp.  122,  above  the  line  of  perpetual  snow. 
123  (quoted  by  Dr.  Stanley  in  his  *  Sinai  and 
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springs  flowing  chiefly  from  the  main  chain,  which  here  takes  a 
direction  almost  due  south,  but  in  part  also  from  the  western  pro- 
longation of  the  Anti-Lebanon,  which  skirting  the  valley  of  the  Litany^ 
runs  on  from  thence  through  Palestine  and  IdumsBa  to  Sinai.  Of 
these  springs,  one  of  the  principal — **  the  parent  stream  of  the 
valley,'  *  as  it  has  been  called — is  the  torrent  of  the  Hasbeya,  This 
torrent,  which  rises  in  the  fork  of  the  Anti-Lebanon,  where  the  two 
chains  separate,  in  lat.  33°  40',  long.  35°  50'  nearly,  runs  at  first 
with  a  south-westerly  course  down  a  deep  and  rocky  gorge,  but 
gradually  bends  towards  the  south,  and  entering  upon  the  plain  near 
Laish  ( Td-d-Kadt),  flows  somewhat  east  of  south  through  a  marshy 
tract  into  the  lake  of  Merom  (now  Bahr-d-HvleK)*  Another  stream, 
more  usually  regarded  as  the  true  Jordan,  rises  from  two  copious 
sources— one  at  Dan  or  Laish,  the  other  at  Caesarea  Philippi  or 
Paneas  (now  Santos)*— and,  running  parallel  to  the  Hasheya  through 
the  flat,  enters  Merom  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  other  feeder.  From 
Merom,  which  is  a  mountain  tarn,  seven  miles  long  and  six  broad 
at  its  greatest  width* — the  Jordan  issues  in  a  single  stream  and 
begins  that  remarkable  descent  which  distinguishes  it  from  all 
other  rivers.  Lake  Merom  is  50  feet  above,  3ie  sea  of  Tiberias 
652  feet  below  the  Mediterranean,  the  distance  between  the  two 
being  at  the  utmost  10  miles.  Down  the  narrow  and  depressed  cleft 
between  these  lakes  the  river  flows  with  a  rapid  current  and  in  a 
narrow  bed,  being  in  feet  little  better  than  a  succession  of  rapids.*^ 
Its  course  here  is  but  slightly  winding,  and  the  fall  cannot  average 
less  than  40  or  60  feet  per  mile.*  ITie  general  direction  is  almost 
due  south  till  within  a  short  distance  of  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  when  it 
becomes  south-west  by  south  for  a  few  miles  before  the  river  enters 
the  sea.  After  resting  for  a  while  in  this  clear  and  deep  basin — an 
irregular  oval,  13  miles  long,  and  towards  the  middle  about  six 
miles  broad  ^ — the  Jordan  again  issues  forth  with  the  same  southern 
direction  along  the  still  lower  depression  which  unites  the  sea  of 
Tiberias  and  the  Dead  Sea.  Here  the  descent  of  the  stream  be- 
comes compai-atively  gentle,  not  much  exceeding  three  feet  per 

3  Stanky,  p.  386.  feet — the  distance,  Mowing  the  curve  of  the 

*  A  minute  description  of  these  two  sources  stream,  between  11  and  12  miles.  As  the 
is  given  by  Dr.  Stanley  (Sinai  and  Palestine,  river  here  meanders  very  little,  its  actual 
pp.  386-391).  oom-se  is  not  likely  to  exceed  14  or  at  most 

^  These  are  the  dimensions  given  by  Dr.  16  miles.     This  would  give  an  average  &llof 

Stanley  (ibid.  p.  382).     Col.  Chesney  says  from  44  to  50  feet    Taking  into  aax>unt  the 

^  the   waters  seem  to  have  preserved  the  fact  that  for  2}  miles  the  fall  is  very  slight 

extent  assigned  to  them  by  Josephus — 7  miles  indeed,  it  would  seem  that  from  Jaoob*8 

long,  and  3^  wide  '*  (Euphrat  £xp.  vol.  i.  p.  bridge  to  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  the  rate  must 

399,  and  note).     Colonel  Wildenbruch  ob-  considerably  exceed  50  feet.     Mr.  Petermann 

serves  that  the  dimensions  depend  on  the  calculated  it  to  exceed  116  &et  (Geograph. 

time  of  year,  the  wetness  or  dryness  of  the  Joui'n.  vol.  xviii.  p.  103) ;  but  he  r^arded 

season,  &c.,  and  vary  continually  (Geograph.  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  as  more  depressed  than  it 

Joum.  vol.  XX.  p.  228).  really  is,  and  made  no  allowance  at  all  £>r 

*  Where  the  river  first  issues  from  the  meanders. 

lake  it  is  sluggish,  but  afler  passing  Jacob's        ^  gee  Dr.  Stanley's  work,  p.  362.    Col. 

bridge,  2}  miles  fiom  the  lake,  it  is  said  to  Chesney  makes  the  length  12,  and  the  greatest 

become  a  sort  of  "  continuous  water&ll  *'  breadth  5  miles  (Euphrat.  Exp.  vol.  i,  p. 

(Geogvaph.  Joum.  1.  s.  c.).  400). 
'«  The  fall  between  the  two  lakes  is  702 
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mile ;  for  tbongh  the  direct  distance  between  tlie  two  seas  is  less 
than  70  miles,  and  the  entire  fall  660  feet,  which  would  seem  to 
give  a  descent  of  nearly  10  feet  per  mile,  yet  as  the  course  of  the 
river  throughout  this  portion  of  its  career  is  tortuous  in  the  ex- 
treme," the  fall  is  really  not  greater  than  above  indicated.  Still  it 
is  sufficient  to  produce  as  many  as  twenty-seven  rapids,  or  at  the 
rate  of  one  to  every  seven  miles.*  Five  miles  below  the  point  where 
the  Jordan  issues  from  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  it  receives  an  important 
affluent  from  the  east,  the  Shertat-el'Mandhtir,  or  ancient  Hieromax, 
which  drains  a  lai^e  district  east  of  the  main  chain  descending 
from  Anti-Lebanon — the  ancient  Ituraaa  and  Trachonitis,  the  modem 
'Hauran,  Again,  about  midway  between  the  two  seas,  another 
affluent  of  almost  equal  size  joins  it,  the  Jabhck,  or  river  of  Zurkoy 
which  descends  through  a  deep  ravine  from  the  ancient  country  of 
the  Ammonites.  The  whole  course  of  the  Jordan  from  the  most 
northern  source — that  of  the  Hasbeya — to  its  termination  in  the 
Dead  Sea,  including  the  passage  of  Ihe  two  lakes  through  which  it 
flows,  is,  if  we  include  meanders,  about  270,  if  we  exclude  them, 
about  140  miles.  Its  width  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  is  from 
60  to  100  feet,  while  its  depth  varies  from  four  to  nine  feet'  It  is 
calculated  to  pour  into  the  Dead  Sea  about  6,090,000  tons  of  water 
daily.* 

(ii.)  The  principal  oceanic  streams  of  Western  Asia  are  the 
Euphrates,  the  Tigris,  and  the  Indus.  The  general  course  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris  has  been  already  given ;"  but  a  more  particiilar 
description  seems  to  be  proper  in  this  place. 

The  Euphrates  or  Frat  rises  from  two  chief  sources  in  the 
Armenian  mountains,  one  of  them  at  Dcmli*  25  miles  N.E.  of 
Erzeroum,  and  little  more  than  a  degree  from  the  Euxine;  the 
other  on  the  northern  slope  of  Ala  Tagh^  near  the  village  of  Diyadin^ 
and  not  far  from  Mount  Ararat.  The  former,  or  northern  Euphrates, 
has  the  name  Frat  from  the  first,  but  is  known  also  as  the  Kara-su ; 
the  latter,  or  southern  Euphrates,  is  always  called  the  Murad^hai^ 
but  is  in  reality  the  main  stream,  and  real  source  of  the  river.* 
Both  branches  flow  at  first  with  a  general  direction  of  W.S,W. 
through  the  wildest  mountain-districts  of  Armenia  towards  the 
Mediterranean,  the  interval  between  them  varying  from  60  to  70 
miles,  till  in  long.  39°  the  northern  branch  inclines  more  to  the 
south,  while  the  Murad-chcd  runs  north  of  west  to  meet  it,  and  a 
junction  is  formed  near  Kebhan  Maden ;  after  which  the  augmented 
stream  proceeds  by  a  tortuous  course  southward  to  Balis,  where  the 
river  finally  gives  up  its  struggle  to  reach  the  Mediterranean,'  and 


'  The  70  miles  of  actual  length  are  in-  depth  8  or  9  feet  (Geograph.  Jooiil  toL 

creased  by  the  multitudinous  windings  to  xriii.  p.  95). 

200  (Geograph.  Joam.  vol.  iviii.   p.  94,  *  Giesney's  Euphrat.  Ezped.  toI.  L  p.  401. 

note ;  Stanley,  p.  277).     >  Stanley,  p.  276.  '  Sapra,  §  2. 

1  Dr.  Stanley  says  the  width  is  from  60  ^  See  Hamilton*8  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  178. 

to  100,  the  depth  from  four  to  six  feet.  *  See  Geograph.  Journ.  voL  vi.  part  ii.  p. 

But  as  the  river  is  fordable  in  very  few  204,  vol.  x.  p.  418,  and  compare  Cbautfs 

plaoBS,  this  is  clearly  too  low  an  estimate.  Euph.  Exp.  vol.  i.  p.  42. 

Mr.  A.  Petermann  oaIIs  the  average  width  ^  The  least  distance  of  the  Eaphrates  from 

below  the  Sea  of  Tibenas  90  feet,  and  the  the  Mediterranean  would  eeem  by  the  map 
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turns  eastward,  pursuing  from  this  point  an  almost  uniform  south- 
easterly direction,  till  it  joins  the  Tigris  and  pasxes  into  the  Persian 
Gulf  by  the  Shat-d-Arc^  and  the  Bak-a-Mishxr,  The  course  of  the 
Murad'Cluxi  until  its  junction  with  the  Karasu  is  a  little  more  than 
400  miles,  that  of  the  Karorsu  being  270  miles  :'  on  their  union  the 
'* Euphrates  assumes  an  imposing  appearance;"'  it  is  here — 1380 
miles  from  its  mouth — 120  yards  wide  and  very  deep;  it  still  flows 
through  a  mountainous  country,  receiving  one  or  two  important 
tributaries  from  the  west,*  till  between  the  37th  and  38th  parallels 
it  forces  its  way  through  the  last  and  piincipal  range  of  Taurus, 
and  enters  upon  a  comparatively  low  but  hilly  district  a  little 
above  Sumeisat  (Samosata),  whence  it  is  navigable  without  any 
serious  interruption  for  nearly  1200  miles  to  the  sea.'  The  hills 
continue  till  a  little  above  Bakkah,  where  they  recede,  and  the 
Euphrates  enters  on  a  flat  country,  through  which  it  meanders  for 
about  80  miles,  when  it  comes  upon  a  chain  of  hills  known  as  the 
iSinjar  range,  which  stretches  across  Mesopotamia  from  Mosul  to  this 
point,*  and  hence  traverses  the  Arabian  desert  to  Palmyra.  Through 
this  bairier  the  river  makes  its  way  in  a  verj'  remarkable  manner, 
flowing  in  a  smooth  channel,  250  yards  wide  and  seven  fathoms 
deep,  between  beetle-browed  precipices,  which  rise  from  300  to 
500  feet  above  the  water's  edge.*  Ninety  miles  lower  down  the 
Euphrates  receives  its  last  tributary,  the  Khabur^  from  the  north- 
east ;  and  270  miles  below  the  confluence  it  leaves  the  last  hills 
and  enters  on  the  alluvial  plain  near  Hit  (the  Is  of  Herodotus).  In 
this  part  of  its  course  it  has  an  average  width  of  350  yards,  and  a 
depth  of  about  18  feet ;  but  soon  afterwards  it  throws  off  a  number 
of  important  canals  which  seriously  diminish  its  bulk,  reducing  it 
about  Lanilun  to  a  breadth  of  120  yards  with  a  depth  of  only  12 
feet.     This  seems  to  be  its  greatest  diminution,*  as  a  little  below 


to  be  about  100  miles,  from  Bayas  in  the 
Gulf  of  Issus  i^Iskendenm)  to  a  point  a  few 
miles  above  Bir  upon  the  river.  The  dis- 
tance fiona  Bir  to  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes, 
which  was  traversed  by  the  Euphrates  expe- 
dition, is  bj  the  road  140,  in  a  direct  line 
133  miles  (Chesney,  vol.  i.  p.  47). 

7  Chesnej,  vol.  i.  pp.  42  and  43. 

8  Ibid.  p.  44. 

'  It  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Eu- 
phrates  that  it  receives  so  few  tributaries. 
Ailer  the  river  is  constituted  \>j  the  junction 


of  the  Murad  and  Karasu,  the  only  affluents 
of  the  least  importance  are  the  Chamwli  Su 
and  the  Tokhmah  Su  iVom  the  west,  from 
the  east  the  Beiik  and  the  Khabwr  rivers. 

*  Chesney,  vol.  i.  p.  43. 

*  Layard*8  Nineven  and  Babylon,  ch.  xi, 
Chesney,  vol.  i.  pp.  48-9, 

'  Chesney,  vol.  i.  pp.  48-9. 

^  The  gradual  diminution  in  the  size  of 
the  Euphrates  will  be  best  seen  from  the  sub- 
joined table,  constructed  from  data  furnished 
by  CoL  Chesney: — 


Euphrates,  from  its  jonction  with  the  JChabour  to  Werdi 

,,        ftam  Werdi  to  Anak 

,,        aXHadiaak 

,,        ircmUaditak  to  Bit.. 

, ,        from  Hit  to  FdvQoK 

,,        fnm  FeUMk  U>  Siilak 

,,       MiDiycamyah     

,,       tXhamUm 

,,        aXAlKhwhr       

from  M  XhMdr  to  SheUA^ShumM^  . .     . . 

fnmSkeikh^SkuyukktoXumah      ..     .. 


AmH*wbltk 
in  yard*. 


400 
350 
300 
360 
260 
300 
160 
120 
200 
250 
350 


LT«»m  depth 


18 
18 
18 
16 
20 
15 


30 
18 


Milw. 
806  to  731 
639 
689 
636 
469 
368 
303 
384 
334 
170 
107 
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Larrdun  some  of  the  canals  reunite  with  the  main  stream,  which  at 
Al  Khudr  is  again  200  yards  broad,  and  further  on  increases  to  250 
yards,  which  is  its  average  for  the  hundred  miles  from  Al  Khudr  to 
Kumah,  At  Kumah  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  join,  forming  the 
Shat-el-Arab,  a  tidal  river  above  100  miles  long,  which  receives  also 
the  Kerkhah,  and  lower  down  the  Karun  from  the  Zagros  range,  and 
gradually  increases  from  an  average  breadth  of  600  yards  with  a 
depth  of  21  feet  above  Busrah,  to  a  width  of  1200  yards  and  a  depth 
of  30  feet  between  that  town  and  the  sea.*  The  entire  course  of 
the  Euphrates  is  estimated  at  1780  miles  from  its  more  southern 
source  near  Diyadin  to  the  embouchure  of  the  Shat-el-Arab.*  The 
quantity  of  water  discharged  by  it  at  Hit  has  been  found  to  be 
72,840  cubic  feet  per  second.'' 

The  Tigris,  like  the  Euphrates,  has  two  principal  sources.     The 
western  is  in  lat.  38°  ]0',  long.  39°  20',  a  little  south  of  lake 
Goljik^  and  a  few  miles  only  from  the  Euphrates  where  it  bursts 
through  the  outer  barrier  of  Taurus,  and  descends  upon  the  lower 
country  near  Stimeisat,     This  stream  at  first  flows  north-east  along 
a  deep  valley  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Kizan,  but  after  running  about 
25  miles  in  this  direction,  it  sweeps  round  to  the  south  and  descends 
by  Arghani  Maden  upon  Diarbekr,  receiving  a  tributary  on  each  side 
from  the  mountains,  and  emerging  upon  a  comparatively  open 
country  in  lat.  37°  50',  through  which  it  flows  with  a  course  almost 
due  east  to  Osman  Kieui,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  second  or  eastern 
Tigris.     The  eastern  Tigris  rises  in  lat.  38°  40',  long.  40°  15',  from 
the  side  of  the  great  range  of  Ali  Tagh  (the  ancient  Niphates),  and 
runs  S.S.W.  by  Myafarekin  to  Osman  Kkui^  collecting  on  its  way  the 
waters  of  a  large  number  of  streams  which  descend  from  other 
parts  of  the  same  range.     The  length  of  the  Diarbekr  stream  or 
true  Tigris  up  to  the  point  of  junction  is  somewhat  more  than  150 
miles,  while  that  of  the  Myafarekin  stream  falls  short  of  100  miles.* 
The  Tigris,  a  little  below  the  junction,  and  before  receiving  its  next 
great  tributary,  is  150  yards  wide  and  from  three  to  four  feet 
deep.*     It  continues  to  flow  towards  the  east  as  far  as  TU  (in  lat. 
37°  45',  long.  41°  30'),  where  it  receives  another  large  stream, 
which  is  called  by  some  the  Eastern  Tigris,*  and  does  not  seem  to 
be  altogether  undeserving  of  the  title.     This  branch  rises  near  BiUi 
in  nor&em  Kurdistan  in  lat.  37°  50',  long,  43°  30',  about  25  miles 
from  Julamerik,  on  the  mountain-road  between  that  place  and  the 
lake  of  Van.     It  runs  at  first  towards  the  north  east,  but  soon 
sweeps   round  to  the  north,  and  then  proceeds  with  a  general 
westerly  course,  nearly  along  the  line  of  the  26th  parallel,  to  Sert^ 
which  it  leaves  a  little  upon  the  right ;  thence  flowing  south-west 
to  its  junction  with  the  BitUs  Choi  (in  lat  37°  55',  long.  41°  35'), 

•  See  Cheaney,  vol.  i.  pp.  60,  61.      The  p.  62. 
recent  expedition  to  the  Persian  Gulf  has        *  Journal  of  Geograph.  Society,  voL  ri.  p. 

shown    that  great  alterations  have    taken  208,  and  z.  p.  365. 
place  in  the  course  and  soundings  of  the        •  Chesney,  voL  i.  p.  17. 
lower  Euphrates  since  the  survey  of  Col.         *  Journal  of  Geograph.  Society,  voL  viii. 

Chesney.    Such  changes  are  no  douht  per-  part  i.  p.  80. 
petual.             •  See  Chesney,  vol.  i.  p.  40.  •  See  Rich's  Kurdistan,  voU  L  p.   378 ; 

^  By  Mr.  Rennie.    See  Chesney,  vol.  i.  Layard's  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  416,  &c. 
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and  from  that  point  proceeding  almost  due  south  to  7t7.*  The 
course  of  this  stream  is  probably  not  much  shorter  than  that  of  the 
Diarbekr  branch  or  Western  Tigris,  and  the  two  rivers  are  said  to 
be  of  nearly  equal  size  at  their  junction.*  From  TU  the  Tigris  i-uns 
southM'ard  for  20  miles  through  a  long,  narrow,  and  deep  gorge, 
at  the  end  of  which  it  emerges  upon  the  low  but  still  hilly  country 
of  Mesopotamia,  near  Jezvnh,  Here  it  flows  at  first  in  a  S.S.E. 
direction  past  Mosul  (Nineveh)  and  Tekrit  (near  which  the  alluvial 
plain  begins)  to  Baghdad,  thence  proceeding  a  little  south  of  etwt  to 
Kantara,  and  from  Kantara  again  S.S.E.  to  Kurnah,  where  it  joins  the 
Euphrates.  Along  this  part  of  its  course  it  continues  to  receive  nume- 
rous and  important  tributaries  which  flow  into  it  from  the  Zagros 
range,  whereof  the  principal  are  the  eastern  Khabur,  the  Greater 
and  Lesser  Zabs,  and  the  iJiydleh  or  ancient  Gyndes.  These  rivers 
aie  all  of  large  size,  and  by  the  addition  of  their  waters  the  Tigris 
is  rendered  in  its  lower  course  a  stream  of  greater  volume  than  the 
Euphrates.  It  is  narrower,  seldom  exceeding  200  yards  in  width, 
but  deeper  and  far  swifter,  its  mean  velocity  at  Baghdad  being 
between  7  and  8  feet  per  second,  while  that  of  the  Euphrates  at  Hit 
is  but  4i  feet ;  and  its  discharge  being  164,100  cubic  feet  of  water 
in  the  same  time,  while  the  discharge  of  the  Euphrates  is  no  more 
than  72,800  feet*  The  whole  course  of  the  Tigiis  is  reckoned  at 
1146  miles.' 

The  tributaries  which  the  Tigris  and  the  Shat-el-Arab  receive 
from  the  Zagros  range  are  affluents  of  such  importance  as  to  require 
some  separate  notice.  Besides  minor  streams,  such  as  the  Kliahut 
and  the  Adhem^  five  rivers  of  large  volume  flow  from  the  motmtains 
which  close  in  the  Mesopotamian  plain  upon  the  east,  and  carry 
their  waters  to  join  thos^  of  the  great  valley-streams.  These  are 
the  Upper  and  Lower  Zabs,  the  Diyaleh,  ^the  Kerkhah,  and  the 
Karun  or  Shuster  river. 

The  Upper  or  Great  Zab  {Zdb  AW)  rises  near  Khonit/eh,  between 
lakes  Van  and  Urumiyeh,  in  about  lat  38°  20',  long.  44°  30'.  Its 
general  direction  is  a  very  little  west  of  south,  but  it  serpentines  in 
a  remarkable  way,  making  first  one  great  bend  to  the  west  by 
Jrdamerik  so  as  to  reach  long.  43°  30',  and  then  another  to  the  east 
nearly  to  Eowanduz^  where  it  touches  long.  44°  15'.'  It  receives 
two  principal  tributaries,  the  river  of  liowanduz^  which  flows  in 
from  the  east,  and  the  Ghazir,  which  joins  it  from  the  north-west, 
not  fsj:  from  its  confluence  with  the  Tigris.'     It  is  fordable  in 


'  Col.  Chesney's  description  (pp.  18,  19)  and  the  Bouxmduz  a  oomparatively  small 

most  here  be  superseded  by  the  personal  river  (Geograph.  Joum.  voL  xi.  part  i.  p. 

observations  of  Mr.  Layard,  who  was  the  70).     His  statements  are  confirmed  l^  Mr. 

first  to  trace  the  coarse  of  these  rivers  (Nine-  Layard  (Nineveh  and  Babylon,  pp.  372, 381, 

veh  and  Babylon,  pp.  39,  49,  416,  420,  426,  &c). 
422,  &c).  ^  Mr.  Ainsworth  speaks  of  a  third  great 

4  Laywd,  p.  49.  affluent,  the  Berditavri,  or  "  Little  Zab," 

*  See  CoL  Chesney'i  Euphrates  Exp.  voL  which  joins  the  Great  Zab  from  the  north* 
i.  p.  62.  west,    nearly  in   latitude   37^  (Geograph. 

*  Ibid.  p.  38.  Joum.  vol.  zi.  pai-t  i.  p.  47).     But  Mr. 
'  Mr.  Ainsworth  was  the  first  to  discover  Layard  omits  this  river.    (See  the  large  map 

that  the  Julamenk  stream  was  the  real  Zab,  at  the  end  of  his  *  Nineveh  and  BabykMi*).    , 
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places,*  but  near  its  junction  with  the  Tigris  is  a  deep  stream, 
with  a  width  of  20  yards.*  It  is  very  swift  and  strong,  and  is  some- 
times called  by  the  Arabs  "  the  Mad  River."  ■ 

The  Lower  or  Lest?er  Zab  (Zab  AsfaX)  has  its  principal  souro© 
near  Legtmn*  about  20  miles  south  of  lake  Urumiyeh,  in  lat.  36®  40*, 
long.  45°  25'.  It  is  the  only  stream  which,  rising  to  the  east  of  the 
Zagros  range  upon  the  great  plateau  of  Iran,  pierces  this  boundary 
and  finds  its  way  into  the  Mesopotamian  valley.  The  couise  of  the 
Lesser  Zab  is  at  first  south-west,  but  meeting  the  great  range  it 
turns  and  flows  along  it  to  the  south-east,  till  finding  a  g*ap  in  lat. 
36°  20',  it  turns  again,  resuming  its  original  direction,  and  forcing 
the  barrier,  receives  numerous  tributaries  on  both  sides  from  the 
valleys  running  parallel  with  the  mountains,  and  debouches  upon 
the  plain  in  lat.  36°  8',  long.  44°  30',  not  far  from  the  &mou8  city 
of  Arbela.^  Its  course  across  the  plain  exceeds  100  miles,  and  its 
width,  where  it  enters  the  Tigris,  is  26  feet.* 

The  Dn/aleh  (or  ancient  Gyndes)  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of 
two  principal  streams,  known  as  the  rivers  Hdwan  and  Shincan,  of 
which  the  Shirwan  is  the  more  important.  This  branch  rises  from 
the  most  easterly  range  of  Zagros,  in  lat.  34°  45',  long.  47°  40',  and 
flows  at  first  west  and  somewhat  north  of  west,  pandlel  with  the 
main  chain,  as  £str  as  Mount  Auroman,  where  it  turns  a  little  south 
of  west,  and  being  increased  (b'ke  the  Lesser  Zab)  by  tributaries 
from  the  longitudinal  valleys,  bursts  through  the  ku$t  mountains  at 
Semiram,  and  flows  S.  W.  by  S.  across  an  open  country  to  its  junction 
with  the  Hdwan  river,  and  thence  S.W.  and  S.S.W.  to  the  Tigris.* 
The  whole  course  of  the  stream  is  about  350  miles.  Its  width  at 
its  junction  with  the  Tigris,  where  it  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of 
boats,  is  60  yards.^ 

The  Kerkhah  (or  ancient  ChoRspes)  is  formed  by  three  streams 
of  almost  equal  magnitude,  all  of  them  rising  in  the  most  eastern 
portion  of  ttie  Zagros  range.  The  central  of  the  three  flows  from 
the  southern  flank  of  Elvoand  (Orontes),  the  mountain  behind  Ha- 
madan  (the  southern  Ecbatana),  and  receives  on  the  right,  after  a 
course  of  about  30  miles,  the.  northern  or  Singur  branch,  and  10 
miles  further  on  the  southern  or  Guran  branch,  which  is  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Gamasab.  The  river  thus  formed  flows  westwai^ 
to  Behistun,  after  which  it  bends  to  the  south-west,  and  then  to 
the  south,  receiving  tributaries  on  both  hands,  and  winding  among 
the  mountains  as  far  as  the  ruined  city  of  Rudbar.  Here  it  burets 
through  the  outer  barrier  of  the  great  range,  and  receiving  the 
large  stream  of  the  Kirrind  from  me  N.W.  flows  S.S.E.  and  S.E, 
along  the  foot  of  the  range  between  it  and  the  Kebir  KvK  till  it 
meets  the  stream  of  the  Abi-Zdl,  when  it  finally  leaves  the  hills,  and 
flows  through  the  plain,  pursuing  a  S.S.E.  direction  to  the  ruins  of 


*  See    lAjMid*§   NinfiTeh   and    Babylon,  pony  his  route  from  Tabriz  to  Ghilan,  in  the 
p.  169.  Jonrnal  of  the  Geograph.  Society  (voL  z. 

1  Chesney,  toI.  i.  p.  24.  part  i.,  qiposite  p.  198). 

2  Ibid.  p.  22,  note  ».  »  C3ieBney,  vol.  i.  p.  25. 

*  Geogniph.  Joamal,  yoI.  z.  part  i.  p.  31.        '  Geograph.  Jonm.  vol.  z.  part  i.  p.  11. 
^  See  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  map  to  accom-        7  Cheutey,  toL  L  p.  55. 
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Susa,  which  lie  upon  its  left  bank,  and  thence  running  S.S.W.,  and 
falling  into  the  Shat-el-Arab,  5  miles  below  Kumah,^  Its  oonrse  is 
estimated  at  above  500  miles,*  and  its  width  at  some  distance  above 
its  jimction  with  the  Abi-Zal  is  from  80  to  100  yards.* 

The  last  and  largest  of  the  Mesopotamian  fldfiuents  is  the  Karun^ 
which  is  formed  of  two  considerable  streams,  the  Dizfui  river  and 
the  Karun  proper,  or  river  of  Shuster,  The  Dizfui  branch  rises 
from  two  sources,  nearly  a  degree  apart,  in  lat.  33'^  50'.  These 
streams  run  respectively  south-east  and  south-west,  a  distance  of 
40  miles,  to  their  point  of  junction  near  Bahrein^  whence  their 
united  waters  flow  south  in  a  tortuous  course,  which  crosses  and 
recrosses  the  line  of  the  49th  degree  of  longitude,  as  far  as  the  fort 
of  Diz  in  lat,  32°  25'.  From  this  point  the  river  bends  westward, 
and  passing  Dizfui,  approaches  to  within  7  or  8  miles  of  the  Kerkhah 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Siis  (Susa),  thence  returning  eastward, 
and  almost  touching  the  49th  degree  once  more,  where  it  meets  the 
waters  of  the  river  of  Shuster  at  Bandi  Kir}  The  Shuster  branch 
rises  in  the  Zarduh  Kuh  mountains  in  lat  32°,  long.  51°,  almost 
opposite  to  the  river  of  Isfahan.'  From  its  source  it  is  a  large 
stream.  Its  general  direction  is  at  first  somewhat  north  of  west, 
and  this  course  it  pursues  through  the  mountains,  receiving  tribu- 
taries of  importance  from  both  sides,  till,  near  Akhili,  it  emei^es 
from  the  outermost  of  the  Zagros  ranges  and  flows  S.W.  by  S.  to 
Shuster,  where  it  is  artificially  divided  into  two  channels,  which 
.  pass  east  and  west  of  the  town,  reuniting  below  Bandi-Eir,  after 
the  western  branch  has  received  the  waters  of  the  Dizfui  river. 
The  Karun  below  this  point  is  said  to  be  *'  a  noble  river,  exceeding  m 
size  the  Tigris  or  Euphrates."  *  It  is  navigable  for  steamers,*  and 
pursues  a  very  winding  course  across  the  plain  for  above  150  miles, 
in  a  general  direction  of  S.S.W.,  to  the  Shat-el-Arab,  which  it 
enters  near  Mohamrah  by  an  artificial  cut,  thrown  o£f  at  Sahlah,  and 
now  forming  the  main  channel  of  the  river.'  The  river  formerly 
ran  direct  from  Sablah  into  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  its  ancient  channel 
still  exists,  and  is  filled  at  high-water.  It  is  200  yards  broad,'  and 
nms  south-east,  parallel  to  the  two  channels  of  the  Shat-el-Arah  and 
the  Bah-a-Mishir,  The  course  of  the  Karan,  mecusuring  by  the  Diz- 
fui branch,  is  from  its  soufce  in  the  Bakhtiyari  mountains  to  its 
junction  with  the  Shat-el-Arab  about  430  miles.*  Its  course,  mea- 
sured by  the  Shuster  river,  would  fidl  short  of  this  by  about  1 00 
miles. 

By  fiur  the  greatest  of  all  the  rivers  of  Western  Asia  is  the  Indus. 
Its  remotest  sources  are  still  insufficiently  explored,  but  they  will 

^  The  ooane  of  the  Kerkhah  was  carefully  summarj  (Euphrat.  Ezped.  pp.  196-7). 
explored  by  Sir  H.  Rawliiuon  in  the  year  '  Geograph.  Joorn.  vol.  xvi.  p.  50. 
1836.     See  the  Journal  of  the  Geographical  ^  Geograph.  Joorn.  toL  zrL  p.  52.  Coin- 
Society  (vol  ix.  part  i.  art.  2).     Col.  Cheeney  pare  Kinneir's  Persian  Empire,  p.  293. 
(Kuph.  £xp.  vol  i.  pp.  193-5)  adds  nothing  *  Capt  Selby  ascended  it  to  Shuster.   (See 
to  this  aonoant.  his  account  of  the  aaoent  in  the  Geograph. 

•  Chesney,  voL  i.  p.  195.  Joum.  vol.  xiv.  art.  12.) 

1  Geograph.  Jounud,  vol.  ix.  part  i.  p.  62.  •  Chesney,  vol.  i.  p.  200. 

'  See  the  map  attached  to  Sir  H.  Rawlin-  ^  Ibid.  p.  199.  ^  Ibid.  pp.  197-200. 
son*8  journey,  and  compare  Col.  Chesney's 
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probably  be  found  to  Ke  between  the  82nd  and  83rd  degrees  of 
longitude,  and  nearly  in  latitude  31°.*  The  stream  maybe  regarded 
as  formed  by  three  separate  rivers,  the  Shai/ok  or  northern  Indus, 
which  rises  near  the  pass  of  Kara-korum,  in  lat.  35°  20',  long.  78°, 
the  Serige  Khabap  or  middle  Indus,  which  rises  in  Sejig  Tot  witliin 
the  space  above  indicated,  and  the  Tsarap  or  southern  Indus,  which 
rises  in  lat.  32°  30',  long.  77°  55',  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Para-- 
lasuj  and  is  the  stream  of  greatest  volume.  The  general  diiectioii 
of  the  river  in  its  earlier  course  is  north-west,  parallel  to  the 
Himalaya  range,  and  in  this  ]ine  the  main  stream  flows  along  the 
great  elevated  valley  of  Western  Thibet  for  above  700  miles, 
receiving  on  its  way  first  the  southern  and  then  the  northern 
branch,  and  never  swerving  until  it  reaches  the  75th  degree  of 
longitude,  up  to  which  point  it  appears  as  if  it  would  force  its  way 
into  the  Oxus  {Jyhun)  valley.  Met,  however,  at  this  point  by  the 
great  longitudinal  range  of  the  Bolor,*  it  turns  suddenly  to"  the 
south-west,  and  enters  a  transverse  valley,  by  which  it  cuts  through 
the  entire  chain  of  the  Himala3'a,  and  issues  from  the  mountains 
upon  the  plain  country  of  the  Punjab.  Its  coui-se  from  Acho^  where 
it  leaves  Western  Thibet,  to  Attack,  where  it  receives  the  river  of 
Kabul,  is  very  imperfectly  known  ;*  but  it  is  believed  to  pursue, 
with  only  small  windings,  a  uniform  direction  of  south-west  for 
300  or  350  miles,  first  through  the  high  mountains,  and  then 
through  lower  ranges  of  hills.  From  Attock  its  direction  becomes 
S.S.W.  to  Kola  Bagh*  where  it  bursts  through  the  last  hills — those 
of  the  Jangher  range — and  this  course  it  keeps  till  Dera  Jsmctel  Khan 
(in  lat.  31°  50'),  when  for  two  degrees  it  runs  due  south  along  the 
line  of  the  71st  meridian,  after  which  it  resumes  its  former  bearings, 
and  runs  S.S.W.  to  its  junction  with  the  Chenab,  and  then  S.W.  to 
Dadarah.  From  DadarJi  (in  lat  27°,  long  68°^  the  course  is  once 
more  south  to  beyond  Sehvcan,  between  whicn  place  and  Tatta — 
where  the  delta  begins — the  stream  bends  two-fifths  of  a  degree  ta 
the  east,  passing  by  Hyderabad,  and  then  returning  westward,  till 
at  Tatta  it  once  more  reaches  the  68th  degree  of  longitude.  Five 
miles  below  Tatta,  and  60  miles  from  the  sea,  the  river  divides  into  two 
great  arms,  which  are  known  as  the  Bug^aur  and  the  Sata  branches. 
These  again  subdivide,  and  the  water  enters  the  Indian  Ocean  by  a 
number  of  shallow  channels.  At  the  time  of  the  inimdation,  two 
other  arms  east  of  the  Sata  branch,  one  of  which  is  thrown  off 


>  For  the  best  account  of  the  Thibetian  the  Paralasa,  the  Bobr,  and  the  Unl).    See 

Indus,   see  Capt.  Strachey*s  paper  in  the  his  Aspects  of  Nature  (vol.  i.  p.  94,  E.  T.) 
23rd  volume  of  the  Geographical  Journal         ^  See  Capt.   H.   Strachej's  map  in  Uie 

(art.  1,  pp.  1-69).     Major  Cunningham,  in  23nl  vol.  of  the  Geographical  Journal,  and 

his  work  on  Ladak  (p.  86),  places  the  "  true  oompu«  Lieut.  Wood's  memoir  on  the  Indus 

source  "  of  the  Indus  m  lat.  31°  20',  long,  in  the  third  volume  of  Bumes's  Cabul,  pp. 

80'  30'.  305.  et  a«qq. 

^  Humboldt  divides  the  great  mountain        >  During  this  part  of  its  course  the  Indus 

chains  of  Central  Asia  into  those  "  coinciding  runs  in  a  contracted  bed  between  mountains, 

with  parallels  of  latitude  '*  (the  Altai,  the  and  is  nothing  but  a  series  of  rapids  (Geo- 

Thian-shan,  the  Kuenlun,  and  the  Hima-  graph.   Journal,   vol.   z.  p.   532;    Wood's 

laya),  and  those  **  coinciding  nearly  with  Memoir,  p.  307). 
meridians"  (the  Ghauts,  the  Suleiman  chain. 
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above  Hyderabad,  serve  to  convey  the  superfluous  waters  to  the 
sea  through  the  Sir  and  Koree  mouths :  but  for  nine  months  of  the 
year  the  Indus  flows  in  one  stream  to  Tatta.*  The  entire  course  of 
this  great  river  has  been  estimated  at  1960  miles;*  but  this  is  pro- 
bably less  than  the  real  length,  which  may  be  regarded  as  exceeding 
2000  miles.  The  width  of  tiie  stream  varies  greatly.  At  Tatta  it 
is  only  700  yards  across,  but  at  Hyderabad  it  is  830,  while  between 
Sehican  and  Bukker  (lat.  27°  40')  it  approaches  to  three-quarters  of  a 
mile,  and  between  Bukker  and  Mittun  Kote  it  considerably  exceeds  a 
mile.'  Further  north,  especially  between  Dera  Ghazee  Khan  and 
Kola  Bagh,  it  seems  to  be  even  broader/  Its  depth  below  Mittun 
Kote  is  never  less  than  15  feet.*  Along  its  whole  course  from  Kala 
Bagh  to  Bukker  the  Indus  continually  throws  out  side  streams,  which 
after  a  longer  or  a  shorter  space  rejoin  the  main  channel.  A  little 
below  Bukker  it  sends  out  the  last  of  these  on  its  right  bank ;  this 
stream  continues  separate  for  a  degree  and  a  half,  and  returns  into 
the  Indus  (after  flowing  through  lake  Manchur)  near  Sehican.  The 
river  also  sends  ofif  on  its  left  bank  several  important  branches 
which  run  towards  the  seit.  Of  these  the  principal  are  the  Narra^ 
which  is  parted  from  the  main  stream  a  little  above  Bukker  (in  lat. 
28°),  and  is  lost  in  the  great  sandy  desert  east  of  Hyderabad ;  the 
Goomeey  which  leaves  the  Indus  at  Muttaree^  and  flowing  by  Hyder- 
abad to  the  south-east,  is  consumed  in  irrigation  ;  and  the  Pinjaree, 
which  branching  off  15  or  20  miles  above  Tatta,  proceeds  due 
south,  and  (like  the  Goomee)  disappears  among  gardens  and  rice- 
grounds.  During  the  inimdation  water  flows  down  the  old  channels, 
which  in  every  case  may  be  traced  to  the  sea ;  but  except  at  this 
time  the  beds  are  dry  for  50  or  100  miles  of  their  lower  course,  and 
the  streams  in  question  cannot  therefore  be  considered  as  per- 
manent rivers."  The  discharge  of  the  Indus  during  the  wet  season 
reaches  to  the  enormous  amount  of  446,000  cubic  feet  per  second ; 
in  the  dry  season,  however,  it  falls  as  low  as  40,860  feet.* 

The  four  rivers  which,  together  with  the  Indus,  have  given  the 
name  of  Punjab  to  the  tract  between  the  great  sandy  desert  and 
the  mountains  of  Affghanistan,  are  the  Jelum  or  Hydaspes,  the 
Chsnab  or  Acesines,  the  JUavee  or  Hydraotes  (Iravata),  and  the  Sutlej* 
or  Hyphasis.  Of  these  the  Sutle^'  is  the  principal.  It  rises  from 
the  sacred  lakes  of  Manasa  and  Bavanahrada  or  Bawan  Bhud,*  at  no 


*  Geograph.  Jonrn.  vol.  iii.  p.  128.  It  best  maps  the  river  is  made  broader  a  little 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  geography  of  below  Kala-Bagh,  and  for  a  degree  above 
the  lodos  Delta  is  oontinuallj  changing.  In  Dera  Ohazee  Khan,  than  in  any  other  part 
1837,  Lieut.  Carless   found  the   Buggomr  of  its  course. 

branch  completely  sanded  up,  and  all  the  ^  Geograph.  Journal,  vol.  iii.  p.  113. 

water  passing  by  the  Sata  (Geogr.  Joum.  •  For  this  whole  account  see  especially 

vol.  viii.  p.   328).     It  is  clear  that  the  Bumes's  Memoir  on  the  Indus  in  the  third 

£oree  month  was  at  one  time  the  main  volume  of  the  Geographical  Journal,  and 

channel  of  the  river.  Wood's  Monoir  in  Bumes's  Cabool,  pp.  305, 

*  By  Mr.  Keith  Johnson  (Physical  Atlas,  et  seqq. 

« Hydrology,'  No.  5,  p.  14).     Major  Cun-  »  Wood's  Memoir,  p.  306. 

ningham's  estimate  is  1977  miles  (Ladak,  '  Galled  now  more  commonly  the  Gharra 

p.  90).  (Chesney,  voL  i.  p.  370). 

<  Geograph.  Journal,  vol.  iii.  pp.  125-35.  '  The  affluence  from  these  lakes  is  said 

7  I  luve  not  found  this  atated,  but  in  the  not  to  be  permanent  (Geograph.  Joum.  vol^ 
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great  distance  from  the  sources  of  the  Indns,  and  runs  at  first 
through  a  remarkahle  plain,  120  miles  long,  and  in  places  60  broad, 
which  is  elevated  more  than  15,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.* 
Through  this  plain  it  pursues  a  north-west  direction  as  far  as  long. 
78°  40',  where  it  receives  an  important  branch  from  the  norUi,  and 
turning  to  the  south  of  west  finds  its  way  through  the  Himalaya 
range  between  the  82nd  and  31st  parallels,  and  debouches  upon  the 
plain  (after  passing  Simla)  about  half  way  between  that  place  and 
Loodiana,  It  is  a  stream  of  large  volume  even  in  its  upper  course,* 
and  where  it  falls  into  the  Chenab  is  500  yards  in  width.*  It  is 
here  as  lai^  as  the  stream  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Jdum^ 
Chenab,  and  Havee,  but  being  less  swift  than  that  stream  is  regarded 
as  a  tributary,  and  merges  its  name  in  the  appellation  of  Chewd)^ 
which  is  borne  by  the  imited  waters  till  they  join  the  Indus.'^  Of 
the  other  streams  the  Chenab  is  the  largest.  It  rises  on  the  southern 
flank  of  the  Himalaya,  in  lat.  32°  45',  long.  77°  25',  and  has  a  course 
nearly  S.S.E.  to  its  junction  vrith  the  Sutlej  :  it  receives  the  Jdum 
in  lat  31°  10',*  and  the  Eawe  in  lat.  30°  40',*  and  is  then  500  yards 
wide  and  12  feet  deep.  After  its  junction  vrith  the  Sutlej,  the 
augmented  stream  maintains  at  first  pretty  nearly  the  same  width, 
but  is  deeper,  varying  from  15  to  20  feet.'  Afterwards  it  widens, 
and  where  the  junction  with  the  Indus  takes  place  the  Chenab  is 
the  broader,  though  the  Indus  is  the  stream  of  greater  volume,* 

With  the  three  magnificent  oceanic  rivers  now  described — ^the 
Euphrates,  the  Tigris,  and  the  Indus — there  are  no  others  in  this 
part  of  Asia  that  will  at  all  bear  comparison.  Thejr  stand  sepa- 
rate and  apart,  the  great  drains  of  the  elevated  region  which  ex- 
tends from  the  gulf  of  Issus  to  northern  India.  A  few,  however, 
among  the  smaller  streams,  which  have  a  marked  geographic  cha- 
racter or  a  special  political  importance,  seem  to  require  description 
before  the  conclusion  of  this  branch  of  our  subject. 

The  Rion  or  cmcient  Phasis  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dotus,* and  was  in  ancient  times  a  river  to  which  peculiar  interest 
attached  from  the  place  which  it  occupied  in  the  commercial  system 
of  those  days.  It  appears  to  be  certain  that  Alexander  found  a 
regular  line  of  traffic  between  India  and  Europe  to  pass  from 
Baotra  (Balkh)  down  the  Oxus  to  the  Caspian,  and  thence  up  the 
Kur  and  across  a  small  neck  of  land  to  the  Phasis,  which  it  followed 
to  the  Euxine.^    It  may  be  conjectured  from  the  position  occupied 

zxiii.  p.  89).     If  on  thk  aooonnt  we  reftue  Barnes's  Cabool). 

to  consider  them  the  troe  souroe  of  the  river,  ^  Geograph.  Journal,  toL  m.  p.  145. 

our    choice  will  lie  between    the   Chiikar  '  Ibid.  p.  148. 

(White  River),  which  descends  from    the  >  Ibid.  p.  141. 

xnountains  on  the  south,  and  the  Ser-Chu  '  Wood's  Memoir,  p.  354. 

(Gold  River),  which  flows  from  the  ridge  •  See  i.  2,  and  104;  ii.  103;  iv.  37,  45, 

separating  between  the  Upper  Sutlej  and  the  86 ;   &c.     Herodotos  made  the  Phasis  the 

Upper  Indus  (ibid.).  boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia  (iv.  45). 

*  Geograph.  Joum.  voL  zxi.  pp.  62-3.  ^  This  interesting  &ct  rests  on  very  unez- 

*  Ibid.  vol.  xxiii.  p.  44.  oeptionable  evidence.    Three  witnesses  who 

*  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  141.  visited  three  different  parts  of  the  route  be- 
7  The  name  Punjab,  which   is  given  in  tween  the  time  of  Akmnder  and  the  dose  of 

our  maps,  is  unknown  in  the  country  (ibid,    the  Mithridatic  war,  gave  substantially  the 
pp.  14 1, 142,  and  compare  Wood's  Memoir  in    same  account,  namdy,  Aristobolos,  the  com- 
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by  Colchis  in  Grecian  mythic  hietory,  that  this  route  had  been 
pursued  by  the  merchants  from  a  very  remote  era.  It  continued 
to  be  followed  at  least  as  late  as  the  time  of  Fompey/  The  Eion, 
which  thus  served  in  these  times  as  one  of  the  main  arteries  of 
commerce,  rises  from  the  southern  flanks  of  the  Caucasus,  flowing 
from  several  head-springs,  which  have  npt  been  sufficiently  ex- 
plored, in  the  country  of  the  Ossetes.  Its  general  direction  is  at 
first  a  very  little  south  of  west,  but  from  about  Kuta^  it  flows  nearly 
due  south  until  it  receives  an  important  tributary,  the  Zirouia,  from 
the  east,  when  it  takes  the  direction  of  its  affluent,  and  flows  east 
in  a  very  tortuous  course,"  keeping  a  little  above  the  line  of  the 
42nd  parallel,  and  emptying  itself  into  the  Black  Sea  at  Foti,  in 
lat.  41®  32',  long.  42**  6'.  Its  course,  exclusive  of  meanders,  appears 
to  be  about  170  miles. 

The  Orontes,  or  Nahr^UAsi  (the  "  Bebel "  stream),  and  the  Litany 
or  river  of  Tyre,  although  unmentioned  by  Herodotus,  who  is  very 
ill  acquainted  with  Syria,  are  features  of  too  much  importance  in 
the  geography  of  that  country  —the  thoroughfare  between  Egypt 
and  the  East— to  be  omitted  from  the  present  review.  The  long 
valley  intervening  between  the  two  mountain-chains  which  gird 
the  Syrian  desert  on  the  west,  rises  gradually  and  gently  to  a  ridge, 
or  cd,  nearly  4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,'  upon  which  stand 
the  ruins  of  Baalbek,  the  city  of  Baal  or  the  Sun,  the  Greek  Helio- 
polis.  North  and  south  of  this  city,  on  the  opposite  slopes  of  the 
col,  rise  the  two  great  streams  of  Syria,  The  Litany  springs  from  a 
small  lake  about  six  miles  south-west  of  the  ruins,  and  flows  south- 
wards, or  a  little  west  of  south,  along  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Bika 
between  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  giving  out  on  each  side  canals 
for  irrigation,  while  it  receives  a  number  of  streamlets  and  rills,  and 
pursuing  with  few  meanders  a  course  south-west  by  south  to  the 
narrow  gorge  in  which  the  valley  of  El-Bika  (Coele-Syria)  ends,  in 
about  33°  27'  north  latitude.  Here  the  Litany  turns  suddenly  to 
the  west,  and  forces  its  way  through  Lebanon  by  a  narrow  and  pre- 
cipitous ravine  spanned  by  a  bridge  of  one  arch ;  after  which  it 
resumes  its  former  direction,  flowing  S.S.W.  for  12  or  13  miles 
before  it  again  bends  westward,  and  passes  with  many  windings 
through  the  low  coast  tract,  faUing  into  the  sea  about  five  miles 
north  of  Tyre.'    The  Orontes  has  its  rise  on  the  northern  side  of 

panioQ  of  Alexander  (ap.  Strab.  zi.  p.  742),  8i^  r^y  (Tko At <Jri}ra,  KorafPu  rpax^f 

Patrodes,  the  governor  of  the  Caspian  pro-  ical  fiiaioSf  k.t.A. 

rinoes  under  i^ucus  Nicator  (Fr.  7),  and        7  The  site    of   Baalbek  has  been  baro- 

Pompej  the  Great     (See  the  passage  which  metrically  estimated  at  3810,  and  again  at 

Pliny  quotes  from  Varro,  H.  N.  vi.  17.)  3729,  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.     These 

Aristobolas  was  acquainted  with  Boctria,  obserrations  give  a  medium  result  of  3769*5 

Patrocles  with  Hyrcania  and  the  Caspian,  feet      (See  the  Geogr.  Joum.  vol.  zviii. 

Pompey  with   the  countries    between    the  p.  87.) 

Caspian  and  the  Euzine.    The  positive  men-        ^  For  fxirther  particulars,  see  Chesney's 

tion  of  the  Phasis  first  occurs  in  the  account  Euphrat  Exped.  vol.  i.  p.  398 ;  Stanley's 

given  of  Pompey *s  investigation.  Sinai  and  Palestine,  pp.  398-9 ;   and  OdI. 

*  Varro,  ap.  Plin.  H.  N.  loc.  dt.  Wildenbruch*s  artide  in  the  Geogp^phical 

*  See  Strab.  xi.  p.  730.     6  *curis  yt^d-  Journal,  vol.  zx.  art  15,  p.  231. 
pais  iKarhif  koI  ctkoirt  irtparhs  y€v6ti9vo$ 
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the  slope.  Its  most  remote  source  is  at  the  foot  of  Anti-Lebanon ^ 
distant  about  10  miles  from  Baalbek  in  a  north-easterly  direction. 
This  stream,  called  the  river  of  Lebweh  from  a  village  on  its  banks, 
runs  for  about  15  miles  towards  the  north,  when  it  meets  the  second 
and  main  source  of  the  Orontes,  which  bursts  out  from  the  foot  of 
Lebanon,*  nearly  in  lat.  34°  22'.  The  united  stream  then  flows  to 
the  north-east,  and  passing  through  the  Bahr-d-Kades — a  lake  about 
six  miles  long  and  two  broad — approaches  HemSy  which  it  leaved 
upon  its  right  bank.  From  this  point  the  course  of  the  river  is 
northerly  to  near  Hamah,  where,  in  forcing  its  way  through  a 
mountain-barrier  thrown  across  the  valley,  it  makes  a  great  bend  to 
the  east,  and  then  enters  the  rich  pasture  country  of  EUGhdb^  along 
which  it  flows  north-westward  as  far  as  lat.  36°  30',  when  the  north- 
em  direction  is  resumed  and  continued  nearly  to  Jisr-Hadid^  in  lat. 
36°  14'.  The  Orontes,  then,  prevented  from  continuing  its  northern 
course  by  the  ffreat  range  of  Amanus,  suddenly  sweeps  round  to  the 
west  through  tne  plain  of  Umky  and  after  receiving  from  the  north 
a  large  tributary  called  the  Kara-Suy  the  volume  of  whose  water 
exceeds  its  own,  enters  the  broad  valley  of  Antioch,  doubling  back 
here  upon  itself  and  flowing  to  the  south-west.  After  passing 
Antioch  the  river  pursues  a  tortuous  course  first  between  steep  and 
wooded  hills,  aAd  then  across  the  maritime  plain  with  a  fall  of  14.3 
feet  per  mile,  and  with  a  large  volume  of  water,  until  it  finaUy 
falls  into  the  bay  of  Antioch  in  lat.  36°  3'.'  In  this  part  of  its  course 
the  Orontes  has  been  compared  to  the  Wye.*  Its  length  to  the 
source  of  the  river  of  Lebweh,  exclusive  of  the  lesser  meanders,  is 
above  200  miles. 

8.  Before  dismissing  the  subject  of  the  physical  geography  of 
these  regions,  it  will  be  proper  to  consider  briefly  the  question  of 
what  changes  they  may  have  undergone  during  the  historical 
period,  or  at  any  rate  between  the  present  time  and  the  age  of 
Herodotus.  There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  more  elevated 
districts  have  experienced  any  alterations  of  moment ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  in  some  of  the  lower  countries  changes,  throwing  great 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  comparative  geogi-apher,  have  occurred, 
and  considerable  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  nature  and 
extent  of  them.  The  scenes  of  important  physical  variation  ai*e 
three  chiefly,  viz.,  the  valley  of  ihe  Indus,  the  lower  or  allavial 
portion  of  the  Mesopotamian  plain,  and  the  desert  country  east  of 
the  Caspian. 

(i.)  It  is  with  regard  to  this  last-mentioned  district  that  the  most 
opposite  views  prevail  among  scientific  geographers.    A  long  series 


'  Col.    Chesney    sajs    '*  Anti-Lebanon  '*  -  from  the  foot  of  Anti-Lebanon  to  the  *'  great 

(Euphrat   Exped.  vol.   i.  p.  394) ;    but  I  source  *'  of  the  OronteB.     (Geograph.  Jour. 

^ther  from  the  paper  of  his  authority,  Mr.  voL  xxri.  p.  53.)    See  the  maps  of  Syria  in 

Borckhardt  Barker  (Geogr.  Joum.  toL  vii.  the  Library  Atlas  of  the  Useful  Knowledge 

part  i.  pp.  99-100),  that  the  triangular  basin  Society  (maps  84  and  85),  where  this  is  the 

of  which  he  speaks  as  the  principal  source  view  taken, 
is  on  the  western  side  of  the  valley.     So        'See  Chesney,  voL  L  pp.  395-7. 
Mr.  Porter  speaks  of  **  crossing  the  plain  "         *  Stanley,  p.  400. 
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of  writers,'  ending  with  the  illustrious  Baron  Humboldt,*  have 
maintained  that  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  and  for  seyeral  ages  after- 
wards, the  Caspian  Sea  extended  itself  very  much  further  towards 
the  east  than  at  present,  so  as  to  form  one  body  of  water  with  the 
sea  of  Aral,  and  to  cover  great  portions  of  the  modem  deserts  of 
Khiva  and  Kizil-Koum.  Humboldt  believes  that  at  some  period 
subsequent  to  the  Macedonian  conquests,  either  by  the  prepon- 
derance of  evaporation  over  influx,  or  by  diluvial  deposits,  or  pos- 
sibly by  igneous  convulsions,  the  two  seas  were  separated,  the  tract 
of  land  which  now  intervenes  between  them  south  of  the  plateau  of 
Ust'Urt  being  left  dry,  or  thrown  up,  and  the  communication  be- 
tween the  waters  ceasing.  Subsequent  desiccation  is  supposed  to 
have  still  further  contracted  the  area  of  both  seas,  especially  of  the 
Caspian,  which  has  thereby  sunk  1 00  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
Aral,  and  which  is  supposed  to  be  still  sinking.  An  indication  of 
the  intermediate  state  of  things,  when  the  separation  of  the  seas  had 
taken  place,  but  a  portion  of  the  channel  which  had  connected 
them  was  still  left,  in  the  shape  of  a  deep  gulf  running  into  the  land 
eastward  from  the  Caspian  between  the  3yth  and  43rd  parallels,  is 
thought  to  be  found  both  in  the  Sinus  Scythicus  of  Mela,*  and  also  in 
the  accounts  of  travellers  in  the  16th  century.'  But  the  best  geo- 
logists are  opposed  to  this  theory,  which  is  certainly  devoid  of  any 
sufficient  historic  basis/  Murchison,  while  he  grants  the  fact  of  an 
original  connexion  not  only  between  the  Caspian  and  the  Aral,  but 
also  between  those  inland  waters  and  the  existing  Sea  of  Azof  and 
Euxine,  regards  the  geological  phenomena  as  indicating  a  different 
order  of  events  from  that  suggested  by  Humboldt,  and  assigns  the 
whole  series  of  changes  by  which  the  existing  geography  was  pro- 
duced to  a  period  anterior  to  the  creation  of  man.'    According  to 


'As  Pallas  (Voyages  M^ridionaux,  vol.  ii. 
p.  638,  French  Tr.) ;  De  Lamalle  (G6)gra- 
phie  Physique  de  k  Mer  Noire,  ch.  27); 
Kephalides  (De  Historia  Oaspii  Maris,  pp. 
158,  et  seqq.) ;  Bredow  (Geographifle  et  Ura- 
ndogiae  Herodot  Spec  p.  zxviii.) ;  and  Klap- 
roth  (qaoted  by  Huniboldt,  Asie  Centrale, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  250-259). 

^  See  his  Asie  Centrale,  vol.  ii.pp.  296,297. 

*  De  Sit  Orb.  iii.  5. 

*  See  Humboldt,  Asie  Centrale,  vol.ii.  p. 
274. 

^  It  is  true  that  the  ancient  writers  appear 
generally  ignorant  of  the  separate  existence  of 
the  Sea  of  Aral,  and  make  the  Jaxartes 
{Sykun)  fidl  into  the  Caspian,  no  less  than  the 
Ozus  {Jyhun).  (See  Eratosth.  ap.  Strab.  zi. 
p.  739 ;  Strab.  xi.  p.  743 ;  Arrian.  Exp.  Alex. 
jiL  30;  Pom.  Mel.  iii.  5 ;  Ptolem.  vi.  14.) 
Ptolemy  also  seems  certainly  to  have  r^arded 
the  length  of  the  Caspian  as  from  east  to  west, 
which  it  would  be  if  it  included  the  Aral. 
(See  Eustath.  ad  Dionys.  Perieg.  718.)  But 
then  testimonies  are  of  no  great  weight,  since 
they  do  not  proceed  from  actual  observation, 
but  from  the  reports  of  ignorant  natives,  al- 


ways a  most  insecure  basis  for  geography. 
They  may  all  be  traced  to  incorrect  informa- 
tion obtahied  at  the  time  of  Alexander's  con- 
quests, during  the  hurried  marches  and  coun- 
termarches which  he  made  in  the  Transoxi- 
anian  provinces.  It  was  then,  apparently, 
that  the  idea  arose  of  the  Caspian  commui^- 
eating  by  a  long  strait  with  the  Northern 
Ocean,  another  proof  of  how  little  the  Greeks 
really  knew  of  the  country.  Against  the 
evid^ce  of  the  Alexandrine  writers  may  be 
set,  1.  the  statement  of  Herodotus  as  to  the 
proportionate  length  and  breadth  of  the  Cas- 
pian (i.  203,  and  see  note  '  ad  loc),  which 
corresponds  with  its  present  shape;  2.  his 
mention  of  the  swamps  into  which  the  Mas- 
sagetic  Araxes  fell  by  several  mouths  (i.  202), 
which  seems  a  reference  to  the  Aral  (cf.  Hum- 
boldt's Asie  Centrale,  vol.  ii.  p.  269) ;  and, 
3.  the  notice  in  Ptolony  of  a  Paius  Oxiana 
(\lfivri  'ft^ioi^.  Geograph.  vi.  12),  repre- 
sented as  formed  by  a  tributary  stream,  but 
which  from  its  name  should  indicate  a  lake 
into  which  the  Oxus  fell, 

*  See  the  Geograph.  Journal,  vol.  xiv.  pp. 
Ixxiii.-iv. 
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him  there  was  once  a  shallow  mediterranean  sea  of  brackish  water, 
separated  entirely  from  the  existing  Mediterranean,  and  extending 
fix)m  the  foot  of  the  hills  which  branch  from  the  Bolor  upon  the 
east  to  the  European  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  npon  the  west.  From 
the  bed  of  this  sea  was  first  thrown  up  towards  the  east  a  tract  of 
land  including  the  plateau  of  (Jst-Urt,^  by  which  the  separation  of 
the  Aral  and  the  Caspian  was  effected.  Subsequently,  another  ele- 
vation of  surface  took  place  towards  the  west,  the  tract  north  of  the 
Caucasus  being  raised  by  volcanic  agency,  and  the  Caspian  thereby 
separated  from  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azof.  All  this  was 
done  in  the  period  which  geologists  call  tertian/ — the  latest  of  the 
geological  times,  but  one  long  anterior  to  the  commencement  of 
history.  In  default  of  any  clear  historical  data  on  which  to  rest  the 
late  occurrence  of  the  changes,  whereby  the  Caspian  and  Aral  took 
their  present  forms,  it  seems  best  to  defer  to  the  authority  of  geo- 
logy, and  to  regard  the  separation  as  having  been  effected  in  ante- 
historic  times.  It  is  still  a  question,  however,  whether  desiccation 
has  not  continued  subsequently,  and  indeed  whether  it  is  not  still 
proceeding.'  Humboldt  has  shown  strong  grounds  for  believing 
that,  so  late  as  the  16th  century,  a  deep  bay  indented  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Caspian,*  whereof  the  existing  gulf  of  Kidi  Derya  is  a 
remnant,  and  sees  in  this  bay  the  Sinm  Sc^hicus  of  Mela.  His  view 
here  appears  to  have  a  historic  foundation,  and  may  therefore  be 
accepted  though  we  disbelieve  the  theory  of  which  in  his  system  it 
forms  a  part.  But  if  desiccation  has  taken  place  on  one  side  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  it  must  have  proceeded  equally,  though  perhaps  not 
with  such  palpable  effects,  in  every  other  part.  We  may  therefore 
conclude  that  the  Caspian  \a  now  somewhat  smaller  than  it  was  in 
the  time  of  Herodotus ;  that  the  rich  flats  of  Ghilan  and  Mazen- 
deran,  as  well  as  the  steppes  of  Astrakan,  and  the  deserts  of  Kha- 
resm  and  Khiva,  have  advanced,  and  that,  in  particular,  on  the 
east  coast  a  gulf  has  almost  disappeared  which  in  his  day  occupied 
no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  Kniva  salt-tract 

Impoiiant  changes  seem  also  to  have  taken  place  on  this  side  of 
the  Caspian  in  the  courses  of  the  principal  rivers.  The  Jyhun  or 
Oxus,  which  at  the  present  time  pours  the  whole  of  its  waters  into 
the  sea  of  Aral,  may  probably,  when  Herodotus  wrote,  have  flowed 
entirely  into  the  Caspian.  Kot  only  is  this  the  unanimous  declara- 
tion of  ancient  writers,*  but  they  add  a  corroborative  circumstance 
of  great  weight,  which  at  least  proves  that  the  Oxus  communicated 
wi9i  that  sea ;  namely,  that  the  regular  course  of  the  trade  between 
India  and  Europe  was  through  Bactra  (Bcdkh),  dawn  the  Oxus  into 


•  Portions  of  this  plateau  are  700  feet  above  "  vol.  xir.  p.  lixii.) 

the  level  of  the  Caspian  (Geograph.  Joum.         ^  Asie  Centrale,  vol.  ii.  p.  274. 

1.  B.C.).  '  As  of  Aristobulus,   tne  companion  of 

*  The  Sea  of  Aral,  it  must  be  remembered,  Alexander  (ap.  Strab.  xi.  p.  742),  of  Erato- 
is  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  Euxine,  while  the  sthcnes  (ibid.  p.  739),  of  Strabo  (ibid.  p.  743), 
Caspian  is  above  100  feet  below  it.  This  of  Plinj  (H.  N.  vi.  17),  of  Arrian  (Exped. 
certainly  looks  like  desiccation.  M.  Hommaire  Alex.  iii.  29),  of  Dionysins  Periegetes  (1.  748), 
de  Hell  beheved  that  the  process  was  going  on  of  Mela  (De  Sit.  Orb.  iiL  5),  and  of  Ptolemy 
rapidly.    (.See  the  address  of  Sir  R.  Murchison  (Geograph.  vi.  14), 

in  the  Journal  of  the  Geographical  Society, 
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the  Caspian^  and  thence  by  the  Eur  (Cyrus)  and  Bion  (Phasis)  to  the 
Euzine.^  The  early  Arabian  gec^sraphers,  however,  who  were 
natives  of  this  region,  speak  of  the  Oxns  as  in  their  day  falling  into 
the  Sea  of  Aral ;  and  this  course  it  appears  to  have  followed  till 
about  the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  when  the  Aral  channel  was 
choked  up,  and  the  stream  once  more  flowed  into  the  Caspian.  An 
Arabian  author  writing  at  Herat  a.d.  1438,  observes — **  It  is  re- 
corded in  all  the  ancient  books  that  from  that  point  (the  frontiers  of 
Eharezm)  the  river  Jyhun  flows  on  and  disembogues  into  the  Sea  of 
Eharezm  (the  Aral  lake) ;  but  at  the  present  day  the  passage  into 
the  sea  has  been  choked  up,  and  the  river  has  made  for  itself  a  fresh 
channel,  which  conducts  it  into  the  Deriori-Khizr  (the  Caspian  Sea).*'  * 
A  century  later  the  traveller  Jenkinson  found  the  water  passing  by 
the  Aral  channel.*  It  appears  that  the  Oxus  had  previously  for 
some  considerable  time  bifurcated  near  Khiva,  and  had  divided 
its  waters  between  the  two  seas,  but  after  a  while  the  western  chan- 
nel had  dried  up,  and  that  condition  of  the  river  was  produced 
which  continues  to  the  present  day.'  Traces  of  the  channel  by 
which  water  was  formerly  conveyed  to  the  Caspian  still  remain ;  • 
they  show  that  the  general  course  of  the  stream  from  the  point 
where  it  left  the  present  river  was  south-east,  and  that  it  flowed 
towards  the  gulf  of  Ktdi  Derya,  The  Syhun  or  Jaxartes  is  also  liable 
to  frequent  fluctuations  in  its  course  from  the  point  where  it  enters 
upon  the  plain,  as  is  shown  by  the  many  remains  of  ancient  river- 
channels  in  the  desert  of  KizU-Koum*  It  can  scarcely,  however,  at 
any  time  have  reached  the  Caspian,  unless  through  the  Oxus,  into 
which  it  may  perhaps  have  once  sent  a  branch.  This  is  possibly 
the  origin  of  that  confusion  between  the  two  streams,  which  is 
observable  in  Herodotus.' 

(ii.)  The  valley  of  the  Indus  and  its  affluents  is  liable  to  perr 
petual  change  from  the  vast  diluvial  deposits  which  the  variouB 
streams  bring  down,  whereby  the  level  of  the  plain  is  being  con- 
tinually varied,  and  the  rivers  are  thrown  into  fr-esh  courses. 
These  changes  are  most  frequent  and  most  striking  in  the  two  ends 
of  the  valley,  the  Punjab  and  the  delta  or  district  of  Hyderabad. 
In  the  Punjab  the  channels  of  the  five  great  streams  experience 
perpetual  small  alterations,  which  in  a  long  term  of  years  would 
remodel  all  the  features  of  the  country  ;•  while  occasionally  it 
would  seem  that  great  changes  have  suddenly  occurred,  rivers 
havinc  deserted  altogether  their  former  beds,  and  taken  entirely 
new  directions.  This  is  most  remarkably  the  case  with  the  Beeas,  a 
tributary  of  the  Sudejy  whose  ancient  channel  may  be  traced  from 
the  vicinity  of  Hurrekee  to  a  point  a  few  miles  above  its  junction 
with  the  Chenab,  running  at  an  average  distance  of  20  or  25  miles 

^  Compare  Strab.  xi.  p.  742  with  Plin.  H.         ^  A«e  Centrale,  ii.  pp.  296,  297. 
,K.  vi.  17  ;  and  see  above,  note  ^,  page  460.  '  See  Meyendoif's  yoyage  k  Bokliara,  pp. 

*  This  passage  is  taken  from  a  yaluable     239-41. 

Arabic  MS.  in  the  possession  of  Sir  H.  Kaw-        '  Ibid.  pp.  61-64,  &c 

linson.    The  fact  recorded  has  been  hitherto        ^  See  note  *  on  Book  i.  ch.  202. 

unknown.  '  See  Geograph.  Joum.  r<d.  z.  p.  530, 

*  See  Jenkinson*8  Travds.  quoted  by  Ham-  where  it  is  noted  that  Lieut.  Wood  ascribes 
boMt  in  his  Asie  Centrale  (vol.  iL  pp.  228,  to  this  cause  the  disappearance  of  the  altars  of 
229).  Aleamder  (Arrian.  Exp.  Alex.  v.  29). 

VOL.  I«  2  H 
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north  of  the  present  channel  of  the  Sutlej.'  The  Indus  itself  alao, 
in  the  middle  part  of  its  conrse,  had  once  a  position  40  or  50  miles 
more  to  the  east  than  at  present,  skirting  what  is  now  the  Great 
Sandy  Desert*  Towards  the  south  still  more  violent  and  exten- 
sive changes  seem  to  have  taken  place.  The  Indns  brii^  down 
annually  to  the  sea  more  than  10,000,000,000  cubic  feet  pf  mud.* 
This  enormous  mass,  which  descends  chiefly  in  the  flood-time,  is 
precipitated  about  the  mouths  of  the  stream,  and  tends  to  produce 
the  most  extraordinary  changes.  The  apex  of  the  delta  shifts, 
former  principal  channels  are  silted  up,  minor  channels  become  the 
main  ones,  or  entirely  new  channels,  often  crossing  the  old  ooTu:se8, 
are  formed  ;  ships  are  embedded,  villages  washed  away,  and  all  tJie 
former  features  of  the  country  obliterated.*  Amid  these  fluctua- 
tions may  be  traced  a  general  tendency  towards  a  contraction  of 
the  delta,  and  a  descent  of  its  apex,  the  consequence  probably  of 
that  gradual  elevation  of  the  soil  which  an  annual  inui^adon  can^ 
not  fail  to  effect. 

(iii.)  In  the  Mesopotamii^  valley  the  important  changes  are 
confined  to  the  lower  or  alluvial  portion  of  the  plain,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  commencing  a  little  below  the  35th  parallel.'  From 
Tekrit  to  the  sea,  a  distance  of  above  400  miles,  the  whole  country 
is  without  a  hill ;  and  throughout  this  flat  the  nver-courses  have 
been  subject  to  frequent  variations,  partly  natural,  partly  caused 
by  the  numerous  artificial  cuttings  made  at  various  times  for 
the  purpose  of  irrigation.  It  appears  that  anciently  the  Euphrates, 
the  Tigris,  and  the  Karun,  all  emptied  themselves  into  the  Per- 
sian gulf  by  distinct  channels.*  The  three  great  streams  have 
now  converged,  perhaps  through  the  growth  of  the  alluvium,*  which 
must  have  filled  up  to  a  considerable  extent  the  inner  recess 
of  the  original  Persian  gulf,  or  possibly  by  mere  alterations  of 
course,  artificial  or  natural.**  The  Euphrates  seems  at  one  time  to 
have  been  lost  in  marshes,  or  consumed  in  irrigation,  and  to  have 
obtained  no  outlet  to  the  sea.*  It  also  divided  itself  anciently  into 
a  number  of  branches  which  ran  across  to  the  Tigris,'  or  retmited 


*  Chesoey,  Enph.  Exp.  vol.  ii.  p.  370.  •  See  a  paper  by  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  in  tlw 

*  The  &moa8  city  of  Brahmanabady  where  Journal  of  the  Ge^;raph.  Society,  toI.  xxriL 
excavations  have  been  recently  made,  is  ai-  pp.  186,  et  seqq. 

toated  on  the  old  river  course.  **  The  channel  by  which  the  Kanm  now 

'  i5ee  Geogr.  Joum.  vol.  viii.  p.  356.    The  flows  into  the  Bah-a-Mishir  is  artificial  (so- 

exact  estimate  is  10,503,587,000  cubic  feet  pra,  p.  457) ;  but  the  channel  by  which  the 

^  See  Chesney,  vol.  ii.  pp.  373,  374,  and  Euphrates  joins  the  Tigris  seems  to  be  a  na- 

compare  Geograph.  Journal,  vol.  viii.  p.  348,  tural  one. 

and  vol.  x.  p.  5^0.  ^  Compare  Arrian  (Exped.  Alex.  viL  7, 

^  The  Euphrates  enters  upon  the  alluvium  offrwf  is  ob  itoKh  08«p  6  E^^^nys  re- 

a  little  below  Hit,  in  latitude  33°  40'  (Ches-  XevTMy,  koX  rtpoey^s  is  rowr©,  ofriwj 

ney,  vol.  L  p.  54) ;  but  the  Tigris  comes  upon  Aircira^rrai),  and  Pliny,  describing  the  state 

it  earlier,  viz.  at  'i'ekrit  (Layard's  Nineveh  of  things  in  his  own  day  (vi.  27,  **  sed  loogo 

and  Babylon,  p.  240  and  p.  469),  in  lat.  ~     •                               ^    ,     .    . 
34035'. 

*  F(»r  the  separation  of  the  Tigris  and  £u-  fertur  in  mare  '* ). 
phrates,  compare  Herod,  i.  185,  vi.  20 ;  Strab.  '  Arrian  (1.  s.  c),  Strab.  xv.  p.  1033,  Ik. 
xi.  pp.  758-9 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  27.  For  the  Some  of  these  channels  were  artificial,  others 
distinct  channel  of  the  iifa/*un  (Eulssus)  to  the  natural.  Of  the  former  kind  were,  1.  the 
sea,  see  Arrian  (Exped.  Alex.  vii.  7). '  original  *'  royal  river,**  the  Ar  MalcKa  of 


tempore  Euphratem  praeclusere  Orcheni,  el 
accolae  agroe  rigantes,  nee  nisi  per  Tigrin  d»- 
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AND  IN  LOWER  MESOPOTAMIA, 


467 


-with  the  main  Btream,"  most  of  which  are  now  dry.  The  Tigris, 
which  flows  at  a  lower  level,  and  in  a  deeper  "bed,*  has  probably 
varied  less  in  its  course,  but  the  tributaries  which  reach  tne  Tigris 
from  Mount  Zagros  have  undergone  many  and  great  changes,*  through 
causes  analogous  to  those  which  have  affected  the  Euphrates.  The 
comparative  geography  of  Lower  Mesopotamia,  in  consequence  of 
the  variations  in  the  streams,  is  rendered  one  of  the  most  intricate 
and  difficult  subjects  which  can  engage  the  attention  of  the  scholar. 
9.  The  political  geography  of  Western  Asia  in  the  times  treated 
by  Herodotus,  conforms  itself  in  a  ^eat  measure  to  the  physical 
features  of  the  region.  The  great  fertile  tract  at  the  foot  of  the 
Zagros  range,  abundantly  watered  by  the  Tigris,  the  Euphrates, 
and  the  rivers  descending  from  Zagros,  and  enclosed  by  the  Arabian 
and  Syrian  deserts  upon  the  west,  the  Armenian  mountains  upon 
the  north,  and  2jagros  upon  the  east,  was  divided  from  very  ancient 
times  into  three  principal  countries,  all  nearly  equally  favoured 
by  nature,  and  each  in  its  turn  the  seat  of  a  powerful  monarchy : 
— Assyria,  Susiana,  and  Babylonia.  The  highlands  overlooking 
this  region  upon  the  east  and  north,  bein^  occupied  by  three  prin- 
cipal races,  were  likewise  regarded  as  forming  three  great  countries  : 
— Armenia,  Media,  and  Persia.  West  of  the  Mesopotamian  plain, 
intervening  between  it  and  the  Mediterranean,  were,  first,  a  portion 
of  Arabia,  and  then  Syria,  PhcBuicia,  and  Palestine.  Further  off, 
both  on  the  north  and  on  the  east,  were  numerous  petty  tribes,  the 
exact  position  of  which  it  is  often  not  easy  to  fix,  and  concerning 
which  it  is  not  intended  to  enter  into  details  in  the  present  essa;^. 
They  will  necessarily  be  taken  into  consideration  when  we  inquire 


Berosos  ( Armacales  of  Abydenus,  Fn.  8  and 
9 ;  Armalchar  of  Plinj,  H.  N.  vi.  26 ;  fiofft- 
Aiid)  8i(6pv|  of  Polybios,  y.  51 ;  Narmacha 
of  Isidore),  which  left  the  Euphrates  at  Peri- 
sabor  or  Anbar^  and  followed  the  line  of  the 
modem  Sakknoiyeh  canal,  passing  by  Akk^r^ 
kufj  the  Arderioca  of  Herodotus  (i.  185),  and 
entering  the  Tigris  below  Baghdad ;  2.  the 
JVoAr  Malcha  of  the  Arabs,  which  branched 
from  the  river  at  Ridhivamyehf  and  ran  across 
to  the  site  of  Seleoda;  and,  3.  the  Nafw 
Kutha,  which,  starting  from  the  Euphrates 
about  12  miles  above  MosaUb  (the  ancient 
Sippara),  passed  through  Kutha,  and  fell  into 
the  Tigris  20  miles  betow  Seleuda.  Of  the 
latter  kind  was  the  stream  called  by  Ptolemy 
Ma-arses,  which  branched  from  the  main  river 
above  Babylon,  and  ran  across  to  Apamea 
(now  Naamaniyeh)  on  the  Tigris  whidi  city 
it  divided  into  two  portions.  This  brandi 
may  be  distinctly  traced,  passing  north  of  the 
great  mound  of  Babylon,  and  circling  round 
the  walls  of  the  inner  enceinte;  it  luns  to- 
wards Hymar,  and  is  the  Zab  of  the  geogra- 
phers, and  the  modem  Nii  canal.  Various 
other  natural  branches  left  the  Euphrates 
towards  the  west  or  right.  To  exhaust  the 
subject  of  the  comparative  hydrography  of  this 
district  would  require  a  separate  essay  of 


considerable  length.-T[H.  C.  R.] 

'  Three  such  streanos  were  thrown  off  Id 
the  right  between  a  point  a  little  above  Mosalb 
and  Babylon,  which  all  entered  the  great 
marshes  (Sea  of  Nedjef)^  whence  the  water 
tiowed  in  part  to  the  sea,  in  part  back  to  the 
Euphrates  by  a  channel  which  entered  it  near 
Aw/wwoA.— [H.C.R.] 

*  The  description  of  Arrian  is  very  exact: — 
h  flip  Tlypris  iro\6  t€  raxuv^tpos  p4mif 
Tov  Ed^pdrov,  ti^fwx^s  t<  iroXA^  4k 
Tov  Eit^pdrov  is  a^hif  8^x*^^«  f^^  *^^ 
\ohs  i\Xovs  Tortifiohs  irapa\a0itp,  §tal 
i^  alrmv  o^^i^^cls,  ivfidXKti  h  rhv  TISp- 
TOP  Thp  Tl€p<riKhp  fi4yas  re  noI  ov9afiov 
Zta$wrhs  Hsrt  ^irt  r^p  iK0o\^p,  koB^i  ob 
KOTOPakiirKrrai  abrov  obh^p  4s  r^p  x^pw, 
"EoTi  ykp  fAtrttfporipa  ^  raWp  7^  rov 
fSZetros  .  .  .  .  'O  hk  Eitppdnis  firr4t$p6s 
T€  ^fi,  Ktd  Iffox^i^Vt  troyraxow  rf  yp^  koX 
9uipvx4s  Tc  troXXal  &ir*  abrov  irciro/iyKTcu, 
ic.  T.  A.  (vii.  7). 

<  The  ChoaBpesfJTer^AoA)  bifurcated  aboye 
Susa:  the  right  arm  kept  One  name  of  Cho- 
aspes,  and  fell  into  the  Chaldnan  lake  or  great 
swamp  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris  in  lat. 
31^  to  a2<^ ;  the  left  arm  was  called  the 
Kulseus,  and  flowing  to  the  south-east,  joined 
the  Karun  (Pasitigris)  at  idAictur.— [tt.CJd] 

2  H  2  ^ 
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into  the  extent  of  the  Persian  empire  under  Darius  and  Xerxes ; 
at  present  we  are  concerned  only  with  Mesopotamia  and  the  regions 
immediately  adjacent. 

In  treating  of  the  houndaries  and  extent  of  the  countries  above 
mentioned,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  be  very  exact  and  precise* 
since  the  boundaries  themselves  were  to  son^e  extent  fluctuating, 
and  the  knowledge  which  the  Greeks  had  of  them  was  scanty  and 
far  from  accurate.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  indicate  in  a  very 
general  way  the  relative  position  of  the  several  countries  wiUi 
respect  to  one  another, — ^to  mark  their  natural  or  usual  limits, — 
and  to  give  some  account  of  the  districts  into  which  they  were 
occasionally  divided. 

(i.)  Of  the  three  great  countries  which  occupied  the  Mesopo- 
tamian  plain,  Assyria  was  the  northernmost.  It  commenced  imme- 
diately below  the  Armenian  mountains,  and  extended,  chiefly  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Tigris,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Baghdad.  It 
was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Armenia,  on  the  east  by  Media,  on 
the  south  by  Susiana  and  Babylonia,  on  the  west  by  the  tract 
known  to  the  Greeks  as  Mesopotamia  Proper.*  This  name  was 
applied  to  the  region  lying  directly  south  of  Taurus  in  the  remark- 
able bend  of  the  Upper  Euphrates,  where  its  distance  from  the 
Tigris  is  the  greatest  It  may  be  considered  to  have  extended  as 
far  as  the  land  was  watered  by  the  Euphrates  and  its  afiluents,  the 
Tigris  waters  being  reckoned  to  Assyria.^  According  to  this  view 
of  the  natural  limits  of  Assyria,  it  would  have  been  comprised  be- 
tween latitude  37''  30'  and  33''  30',  and  between  longitude  42°  and  45°. 
It  was  thus  about  280  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and  rather 
more  than  150  broad  from  east  to  west:  it  may  have  contained 
about  85,000  scyiare  miles,  which  would  make  its  size  a  little 
exceed  that  of  Ireland  or  of  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria. 

Assyria  was  divided  into  a  numher  of  districts,  called  generally 
after  important  towns,  as  Calacin^,  or  the  district  of  Calah,  Arbe- 
litis,  or  the  district  of  Arbela,  Sittacen^,  or  the  district  of  Sittac^ 
dsc."  But  the  most  celebrated  district  of  all  was  Adiabene,  not 
called  from  a  town,  but  probably  from  the  Zab  rivers,*  between 
which  it  lay.  This  tract  was  the  richest  and  most  fertile  portion 
of  Assyria;  and  its  pre-eminence  was  such  that  the  name,  Adia- 

ben6,  was  sometimes  taken  to  signify  the  entire  country,  a  use 

*  . 

*  Mesopotamia  Proper  is  very  distinctly  Alex.  iii.  7);  bat  the  thonmghljr  Anynan 

indicated  by  Ptolemy  (Geograph.  V.  18).    He  ruins   at   KiUh-Sherffhatt  Abu^h'hatneerOf 

regards  it  as  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  and  7V/-J?rm<iA (see Layard, Nineveh. parti, 

cluin  of  Taurus,  on  the  west  by  the  £u-  ch.  jdi. ;  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  pp.  241, 243) 

phrates,  on  the  east  by  the  Tigris,  and  on  the  prove  the  Assyrian  occupation  to  have  ex- 

south    by  the    Euphrates    and  Babylonia,  tended  to  the  west  of  the  river.   Pliny  stys, 

Strabo*s  view  appears  to  be  similar,  but  it  is  '*  Mesopotamia  tola  Assyriorum  fViit**  (vL  26). 
far  less  distinctly  expressed  (xvL  p.  1059).         ^  Ptolemy  enunoeratcs  e'ght  such  dtstridi. 

It  is  remarkable  that  neither  Herodotus  nor  viz.,  Arrapachitis,  Adiabene,  the  Gannueui 

Xenophon  use  the  word.     Xenophon  extends  country,  Apolloniatis,  Arbelitis,  the  oonntiy 

Syria  across  the  Euphrates  (Anab.  i.  iv.  19).  of   the  Sambate,  Calacin^.  and  Sittacdnif 

Polybius  and  Pliny  give  a  very  wide  sense  to  TvL  1).     Strabo  gives  a  still  krger  nnmber 

the  term  Mesopotamia.  (xvi.  ad  init.). 

^  Some  authorities  bound  Assyria  by  the        *  See  Ammian.  MarceU.  xziii.  20. 
T^ris  (Ptoiem.  Geogr.  tL  1 ;  Arrian.  Exp. 
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which  is  perhaps  not  con'fined  to  profane  anfhors.*  The  eastern 
portion  of  Assyria  seems  to  be  included  in  the  Matiene  of  Herodotus, 
who  makes  the  Royal  Hoad  from  Sardis  to  Susa,  which  doubtless 
skirted  the  plain,  pass  from  Armenia  into  Susiana,  through  the 
country  of  the  Matienians.* 

(ii.)  South  of  Assyria,  and  parallel  to  one  another,  occupying 
respectively  the  eastern  and  the  western  portions  of  the  plain,  were 
the  two  countries  of  Susiana  and  Babylonia.  Susiana,  the  Elam  of 
Scripture,'  and  the  Cissia  of  Herodotus,*  was  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Assyria,  on  the  east  by  the  Zagros  mountains  and  the  river  Tab 
(Oroatis),  on  the  south  by  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Tigris.*  l\r  was  thus  a  long  and  somewhat  narrow  strip  intervening 
between  the  mountains  and  the  river,  reaching  probably  from  about 
Zangawan  or  Strxcan  in  Mah  Sabadan  to  the  mouth  of  the  TcA  or 
Hindyan^  a  distance  of  nearly  300  miles.  In  width  it  varied  from 
150  to  50  miles,  averaging  perhaps  90,  which  would  make  its  size 
somewhat  less  than  that  of  Assyria.  Its  inhabitants  seem  to  have 
been  partly  Elymeeans  (Elamites),  partly  Cissians  or  Cossseans 
(Cushites),  the  Elymeeans  occupying  both  the  coast  tract  and  the 
nill  country  towards  Persia."  The  capital,  Susa,  whence  the  pro- 
vince derived  its  later  name,  was  situated  between  the  two  arms  of 
the  Kerkhah  (Choaspes),  in  lat.  32°  nearly.  Its  position  was  very 
central ;  from  the  Ti^s  it  was  distant  about  60  miles ;  from  the 
foot  of  the  great  range  of  Zagros  about  50 ;  to  the  south-eastern 
frontier,  the  Tab,  was  about  1 50  miles ;  to  Sincan^  at  the  north- 
western extremity,  was  the  same  distance. 

(iii.)  West  of  Susiana,  and  south  of  Assyria  and  Mesopotamia, 
lay  Babylonia,  which  comprised  the  whole  tract  between  the  two 
great  rivers  below  Hit  on  the  Euphrates  and  about  Samarrah  or 
Tehrit  on  the  Tigris,  as  well  as  an  important  strip  of  territory  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  watered  from  it  by  numerous 
canals  and  river-courses.^    Its  sea-coast  extended  from  the  mouth 


»  See  Plin.  N.  H.  v.    12:   "Adiabene,  759,  762,  &c.;  xvi.  p.  1056).     Ptolemy's 

Assjria  ante  dicta,**  and  compare  Nahom  Elymieaiu  are  upon  the  coast,  and  the  repon 

ii.  7 :  **  And  Hmxab  (S'VH)  shall  be  carried  above  them  is  Cissia  (Geograph.  vi.  3).   Pro- 

away  captive;'*  where,  however,  it  is  vei-y  *»Wy  there  were  Elymaans  in  both  sitn- 

doubtibl  if  3-Vn  is  a  proper  name.  **»««  (compare  Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  26  and  27). 

«  Herod.  y:"52.     The  Matieni,  however,  /^f ,ff *lf^  "^^i^u"*' *7^ > ^^"^^^^ 

are  generally  «garded,  both  by  Heixxiotni  »^f  **  W;  the  northern  hmit  of  Babylonia, 

and  SUier  writX«  inhabitant/ of  the  hUls  ^^T^  ^".?  ^/  ^  *^^*^«  ^^  ^5" 

/^H^wwi    ;    iftQ    ono.   «♦— K    ^    «.»    «7Afl  matwn  on  the  Arabian  side,  skirting  the 

as  Persia,  but  this  is  a  mistake.    Elam  is  ^bout  20  miles  wot  of  the  Shat^-Arab. 

the  Scriptural  name  of  the  province  whereof  jhis  stream  is  called  by  the  Arabs  the  Kereh 

Susa  Is  the  capital  (see  Dan.  viii.  2,  and  gixldeh,  or  canal   oi  Saideh,  and  b  ascribed 


oomp.  Ezra  iv.  9,  where  the  Elamites  are  ^y  ^^  ^  ,  ^^  of  Nebuchadneixar.     It  is 

coupled  with  the  Susanchites),  and  is  repre-  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  work    is 

sented  by  the  Elymais  of  the  geographers.  earlier  than  the  time  of  Shapur.     Another 

*  Herod,  iiu  91 ;  v.  49,  52,  &c  important  cutting,  the  ftdlaoopas,  or  P^ 

•  See  Ptokm.  Geograph.  vi.  f ,  and  com-  ^  ,     *  ^      ,  „  ,       ..L^. 
pare  Strab.  xv.  p.  1031.  Opa,  t,e„  canal  of  Opa  (comp.  Heb.     i^B), 

^  Strabo  places    the  Elymsans    in    the  left  the  Euphrates  nearly  at  Sippara(if<Mo£^), 

Zagros  mountains  towards  Media  (zi.  pp.  and  ran  into  a  great  hike  in  the  neighbour- 
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of  the  Tigris  to  the  island  of  Bubian ;  from  which  point  it  was 
bounded  on  the  south  and  west  by  the  Great  Desert  of  Arabia."  Its 
length  may  be  reckoned  at  six  degrees  (more  than  400  miles)  along 
the  course  of  the  rivers ;  its  average  breadth  approached  100  miles. 
It  was  thus  somewhat  larger  than  either  Susiana  or  A^yria. 

The  southern  portion  of  Babylonia,  bordering  on  Arabia  and 
on  the  Persian  gulf,  was  known  in  all  times  by  the  special  name  of 
Chaldaea.*  This  was  the  earliest  seat  of  Babylonian  power,  and 
here  were  the  primitive  capitals  of  Httr  or  Ur  (the  modem  Mug- 
hetr\  Erech  (the  'Opx»»?  o^  ^©  Greeks,  now  Warka),  and  Lar^ 
(Ellasar  of  Genesis,  and  the  Greek  Aapdyfav  or  Aaptatra,  now  Sen- 
kereh).  Upper  Babylonia  was  sometimes  divided  into  two  districts, 
which  were  known  respectively  as  Auranitis  and  Amordaoia.'  Of 
these,  Auranitis  seems  to  have  been  the  more  northern ;  Amor- 
dacia  being  the  country  about  the  great  marshes  into  which  the 
Euphrates  ran. 

^iv.)  To  these  three  principal  countries  of  the  plain  must  be 
adaed  a  fourth,  which  has  some  right  to  be  regarded  as  distinct ; 
viz.,  Mesopotamia,  the  Aram-Naharam  of  the  Jews,  a  country  which 
was  not  subject  to  the  early  Assyrian  kings,  and  which,  though 
reckoned  to  Assyria  about  the  time  of  Herodotus,  was  both  at  an 
earlier  and  a  later  date  considered  to  be  a  separate  region.*  The 
boundaries  of  this  region  were  the  mountain-chain  called  Masius, 
upon  the  north ;  the  Euphrates  upon  the  west ;  Assyria  upon  the 
east ;  Babylonia,  and  in  part  Arabia,  upon  the  south.    The  northern 


hood  of  Boraippa  {Birs-i-Nimmd),  whence 
the  l&nds  south-west  of  Babylon  were  irri- 
gated. In  Alexander's  time,  through  nt^lect 
of  the  mouth  of  this  canal,  which  required 
careful  watching,  as  the  Euphrates  has  a 
tendency  to  run  off  to  the  south,  ahnost  all 
the  water  of  the  Euphrates  passed  by  it,  and 
found  its  way  to  the  sea  through  a  series  of 
marshes  (Arrian.  Exped.  Alex.  vii.  21).  This 
canal  is  called  by  the  Arabs  Nahr  Abba 
(query,  Nahr  Opa?),  and  is  regarded  by 
them  as  the  oldest  in  the  country.  It  was 
probably  made  or  re-opened  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar.—[H.  C.  R.] 

*  See  Ptolem.  Geograph.  v.  20. 

'  See  the  inscriptions  passtm,  and  com7 
pore  Strab.  xvi.  p.  1050 ;  Ptolem.  1.  s.  c. 

1  See  Ptolem.  v.  20.  The  second  of  these 
words,  which  the  Latin  interpreter  renders 
by  Mardocosa,  recalls  the  name  of  the  Baby- 
lonian god,  MardoCy  or  Merodach,  to  whom 
Nebuchadnezzar  dedicated  so  many  of  his 
temples,  and  especially  the  great  temple  at 
Babylon  known  to  the  Greeks  as  the  temple 
of  Belus.  Auranitis  is  perhaps  connected 
with  the  modem  Khctmran  or  Khaoran^  the 
name  of  an  important  Arab  tribe  on  the 
Euphrates. 

*  In  Scripture,  Aram-Naharaim  (Syria  of 
the  two  rivers)  is  dearly  distinguished  from 
Assyria  or  Anhur.     (See  Gen.  xziv.  10, 


XXV.  18 ;  1  Chron.  v.  26,  xix.  6.)  The  po- 
sition of  the  one  is  marked  by  the  dty  Haraa 
(Gen.  xziv.  10,  xxvii.  43),  of  the  other  by  its 
being  the  country  tovcarda  which  the  Tigris 
ran  eastward  (Gen.  ii.  14,  marginal  traoah- 
tion).  Aram-Naharaim  is  nearer  to  Judsa, 
and  the  Jews  come  in  contact  with  it  hwg 
before  they  come  in  contact  with  Assyria. 
(See  Judges  iii.  8-10;  1  Chron.  t.  26; 
2  Kings  XV.  19,  &c)  In  Herodotus,  as  has 
been  already  observed,  there  is  no  mentioo  of 
Mesopotamia;  and  the  only  questioa  that 
can  be  raised  is  whether  he  included  the  tract 
so  called  in  Assyria  or  in  S3rria.  A  cardiil 
comparison  of  ail  the  passages  bearing  on  the 
subject  leads  me  to  the  rormer  oodcIusuq. 
Xenophon,  however,  in  Anab.  i.  iv.  19,  cer- 
tainly makes  Syria  extend  acroas  the  Eu- 
phrates— at  least  if  the  reading  in  the  place 
be  sound,  and  should  not  rather  be  Ztk  riff 
*A<r<rvpiaSt  as  I  strongly  mdine  to  suspect. 
(Compare  Anab.  vil.  vin.  25,  where  Assyria 
is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  countries  travmd 
by  the  Ten  Thousand.)  From  the  time  of 
Alexander,  Mesopotamia  came  to  be  regarded 
by  the  Greeks  as  a  distinct  country  from 
Assyria.  (Cf.  Eratosth.  ap.  Strab.  book  iL; 
Arrian.  Exped.  Alex.  iii.  7 ;  Dexipp.  Fr.  1 ; 
Strab.  xvL  1046,  1059,  &c;  Ptolem.  v.  18, 
yi.  1,  &C.) 
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part  of  tUs  region  was  inhabited  in  early  times  by  the  alinost  count- 
less tribes  of  the  Nairi ;  *  while  the  southern  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  Lekka  and  other  unimportant  nations.  At  a  later  date  we  find 
Arabs  established  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  and  hence  a 
portion  of  Mesopotamia  is  reckoned  to  Arabia.*  It  did  not  form, 
like  the  other  three  countries,  the  ordinary  seat  of  a  powerful 
monarchy  :^  on  the  contiury,  it  was  always  either  split  up  among  a 
number  of  petty  kings,  like  most  part  of  the  country  between  the 
Euphrates  and  Egypt;*  or  else  was  merely  a  province  of  some 
great  empire.  Its  chief  towns  were  Nisibis  {Nisibin)^  Carree  (the 
Hebrew  Charan,  now  Harrdn)y  and  Amida  (Diarhehr), 

10.  The  three  countries  of  the  highlands  immediately  overlooking 
the  Mesopotamian  plain— Armenia,  Media,  and  Persia — have  now 
to  be  briefly  considered. 

(i.)  Armenia  lay  directly  to  the  north  of  the  plain.  It  was  the 
country  whence  sprang  all  the  great  rivers  of  this  part  of  Asia, 
the  IHgris,  the  Euphrates,  the  Halys,  the  Araxes,  and  the  Cyrus ; 
which,  rising  witlun  a  space  250  miles  long  by  100  wide,  flow 
down  in  four  directions  to  three  different  seas.  It  was  thus  to 
this  part  of  Asia  what  Switzerland  is  to  Western  Europe,  an  ele- 
vated fastness  containing  within  it  the  highest  mountains,  and 
vielding  the  waters  which  fertilise  the  subjacent  regions.  Its 
limits  towards  the  south  were  tolerably  fixed,  consisting  of  the 
great  range  of  mountains,  known  to  the  Greeks  as  Taurus,  which 
stretches  across  from  Sumetsat  (Samosata)  on  the  Euphrates  to 
Jezireh  upon  the  Tigris.  Towards  the  east  and  west  they  seem 
to  have  varied  considerably  at  different  times.  Ptolemy  extends 
the  eastern  boundaries  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  making  a  part  of 
Armenia  intervene  between  Albania  and  Media  Atropat6n6  f  but 
in  this  view  he  is  singular."  The  usual  frontier  eastward  seems  to 
have  been  the  mountain  line  which  joins  Zagros  to  Ararat,  and 
which  now  forms  the  boundary  between  Turkey  and  Persia.    West- 


'  See  especially  the  great  Cylinder  of  Tig-  Persian  Gulf— viz.  the  Colchiaiis,  Sapiriana, 

lath-Pileser,  col.  iv.  lines  56-83,  where  no  Medes,  a^d  Persians-  clearly  shuts  off  Ar- 

lewer  than  thirty-nine  of  these  tribes  are  menia  firom  the  Caspian.     (See  Herod,  iv. 

mentioned  by  name.    The  near  resemblance  37).    Stiabo  distinctly  states  that  Armenia 

of  the  name  Na-l-rt  with  the  Heb.  Naharavn  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Media  AtropatSn^ 

is  perhaps  not  more  than  a  mere  accident.  and    Media    Magna  (xi.   p.   765).      Pliny 

^  See  Xen.  Anab.  i.  t.  1,  and  compare  appears  to  make  the  Massula  mountains  the 

Strab.  i.  p.  59,  xW.  pp.  1060,  1061.  eastern  boundary,  thus  bringing  Armenia 

*  We  hear  of  no  conquering  king  of  Meso-  within  sight  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  but  still 
potamia  either  in  sacred  or  pro&ne  history,  assigning  the  coast  tract  (now  Talish)  to  the 
except  Chushan-rish-athaim,  who  oppressed  people  whom  he  calls  Caspians  (H.  N.  vi.  9 
Israel  for  eight  years  (Judges  iiL  8-10).  and  15).  Mela,  in  his  enumeration  of  the 
[The  name  c?  this  monarch  appears  to  be  tribes  dwelling  round  the  Caspian,  has  no 
Semitic,  and  to  be  formed  according  to  the  mention  of  the  Armenians  (iii.  5).  Their 
genius  of  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  no-  own  geographers,  however,  extend  Armenia 
menclature.  It  might  be  rendered  **  Chushan  to  the  borders  of  the  sea  for  some  distance 
has  derated  my  head."— H.  C.  R.]  south  of  the  Araxes  (Arat).  See  the  Armenian 

*  Compare  on  this  point  Essay  viL  §  40.  Geography  ascribed  to  Moses  Chorenensis,  p. 
7  Geograph.  v.  10.  357,  et  seqq.,  and  compare  Mos.  Chor.  ii, 

*  Herodotus,  by  placing  four  natk>ns  only  50,  p.  167. 
between  the  Euxine  and  tl^  Erythraean  Sea  or 
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ward  HeroclotTis  extends  Armenia  further  than  most  Greek  writers, 
since  he  places  the  sources  of  the  Halys  in  that  country.*  An 
ill-defined  and  variable  line  separated  Armenia  on  this  side  firom 
Cappadocia,  and  according  to  Herodotus  irom  Cilicia^'  which  he 
regarded  as  including  a  considerable  tract  reckoned  generally  to 
Cappadocia.  On  the  north  the  limits  of  Armenia  are  extremely 
uncertain.  Perhaps  the  mountain-range  second  from  the  coast,  now 
known  as  the  Koseh  Tagh,  TeMi  Tagh,  <fec.,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
natural  frontier  as  far  as  tiie  sources  of  the  Kur,  which  then  became 
the  boundary,  separating  Armenia  from  the  Colchians,  Sapeiri,  Ac., 
who  dwelt  still  further  to  the  north,  between  the  Kur  and  the 
Caucasus.* 

Armenia  is  distinguished  by  the  geographers  into  the  Greater 
and  the  Lesser,  the  Euphrates  forming  the  division  between  the 
two  provinces.*  Armenia  Minor,  which  lay  to  the  west  of  the 
river,  and  was  sometimes  included  in  Cappadocia,^  extended  from 
the  northern  flanks  of  Taurus,  near  Malatiyeh,  to. the  sources  of  the 
upper  Euphrates  or  KaraStu  Armenia  Major  was  the  whole  country 
east  of  the  Euphrates.  This  tract  was  divided  into  a  number  of 
petty  provinces,*  of  which  the  most  important  was  SophSn6,  the 
region  about  Diarbekr.  Armenia  was  about  550  miles  from  east  to 
we«t,  and  from  north  to  south  averaged  200  miles. 

(ii.)  East  and  south-east  of  Armenia,  extending  from  the  Kur 
(Cyrus)  on  the  north  to  the  vicinity  of  Isfahan  on  the  south,  was 
Media,  divided  (like  Armenia)  into  two  provinces.  Media  Magna 
and  Media  Atropatdne.*  Media  Atropatene  lay  towards  the  north, 
being  interposed  between  Armenia  and  the  Caspian,  and  including 
within  it  ihe  rich  and  fertile  basin  of  lake  Urttmiyeh,^  as  well  as  the 
valleys  of  the  Aras  (Araxes)  and  the  SefidRud^  and  the  low  oountries 
of  Tdish  and  GkUan  on  the  shores  of  the  sea,  thus  nearly  corre- 


•  Herod,  i.  72.  In  this,  however,  he 
agrees  with  the  Armenians  themeelvee  (see 
the  Geographj,  p.  355).  He  is  also  followed 
\}j  Dionysius  (1.  786).  Most  writers,  how- 
ever, like  Strabo  (xii.  791),  regard  the  Halys 
as, rising  in  Cappadocia.  Some  even  make 
the  Euphrates  the  western  boundary  of  Ar- 
menia.    (Agathemer,  ii.  6.) 

»  Hdrod.  V.  49  and  52. 

'  Compare  Herod,  iv.  37 ;  Strab.  jd.  pp. 
726-30;  Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  5  and  10;  Ptolem. 
V.  10-11. 

»  See  Strab.  xi.  p.  758,  &c. ;  Plin.  vi.  8 ; 
Ptolem.  V.  7  and  13;  Armen.  Geograph. 
§  57-9. 

*  Pliny  goes  farther,  and  says  of  the  Cap- 
padodans:  "Longissim^  hcec  Ponticanim 
omnimn  £gentiam]  introrsiis  reoedens,  mi- 
norem  Armeniam  majoremque  Isevo  suo  latere 
transit**  (1.  s.  c.)  Ptolemy,  while  distin- 
gnishing  the  Greater  Armenia  altogether 
from  Cappadocia  (v.  13),  appears  to  indnde 
the  Lesser  within  it  (v.  6  and  7). 


»  Strab.  xi.  pp.  766,  767.  Pttdem.  r.  13. 
Armen.  Geogr.  §  65-80. 

*  This  division  was  of  coarse  not  made 
under  these  names  till  the  time  of  Alexander, 
when  the  Persian  satrap,  Atropates,  the 
oonmiander  of  the  Median  contingent  at  the 
battle  of  Arbela  (Arrian.  Exp.  Alex.  liL  8), 
contrived  to  make  himself  independent  in 
Upper  Media  (Strab.  xL  p.  760 ;  Diod.  Sic. 
xviii.  3),  which  was  thence  called  Media 
AtropatSn^,  or  the  Media  of  Atropates.  But 
there  are  grounds  for  believing  that  the  two 
provinces — each  with  its  own  Ecbatana — had 
been  from  the  earliest  Median  oocupatioQ 
more  or  less  distinct  (See  Sir  H.  Rawlinsoo's 
memoir  on  the  site  of  uie  Atropatenian  Ecl»- 
tana  in  the  tenth  volume  of  the  Geographi- 
cal JoumaL) 

7  For  the  fertility  of  the  oountrj  east  and 
south  of  this  lake  (which  is  undoubtedly  the 
Lake  Spauta  of  Strabo,  xi.  p.  760),  see  Geo- 
graph. Joum.  ToL  X.  pp.  5-15,  and  28-31. 
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sponding  with  the  modem  province  of  Azerhifan.  Prom  hence  Media 
Magna  extended  eastward  to  the  Caspian  Gates  near  Mount  Dema- 
Tend,  following  the  line  of  EWurz,  and  being  sepcuated  from  the 
Caspian  by  a  portion  of  Hyrcania,  now  Mazandercm.  On  the  west, 
the  Assyrian  plain  formed  the  boundary,  Media  here  lying  along 
Zagros,  and  reaching  southwards  to  about  the  32nd  parallel,  where 
Persia  adjoined  upon  it.  Eastward  Media  was  bounded  by  the 
Great  Salt  Desert,  which  extends  across  Iran  from  lat.  35°  to  lat. 
30°,  The  entire  country  was  thus  eight  degrees  (560  miles)  long, 
and  from  250  to  300  miles  broad. 

(iii.)  Below  Media  was  Persia,  nearly  coinciding  with  the 
Inodem  province  of  Fars,  On  the  west  it  was  bounded  by  Susiana, 
on  the  south  by  the  Persian  Gulf,  on  the  east  by  Carmania  (KermanV 
and  upon  the  north,  as  has  been  remarked,  by  Media.  It  contained, 
besides  a  portion  of  Zagros,  the  fertile  districts*  about  Shiraz  and 
lake  Baktigan,  and  a  considerable  extent  of  sandy  and  unproductive 
plain,  lying  partly  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  partly  north 
and  east  of  the  great  chain,  which  in  this  part  breaks  up  and 
ramifies.  The  northern  portion  of  the  country,  in  Zagros,  and  next 
to  Media,  was  known  to  the  later  Greeks  as  Paretac^n^.*  This 
tract,  however,  which  seems  to  be  the  mountain  country  north-west, 
of  Isfahan,  formed  a  debateable  ground  between  the  two  kingdoms 
of  Media  and  Persia,  and  was  sometimes  reckoned  to  the  one,  some- 
times to  the  other.*  The  remaining  Persian  provinces  are  unim- 
portant. We  may  perhaps  recognise  in  the  Mimly^n^  of  Ptolemy,* 
which  lay  upon  the  sea-coast,  the  country  of  the  Mardi,  mentioned 
by  Herodotus  among  the  Persian  tribes,*  and  in  his  Taoc^n^,  the 
country  of  the  Taocmi  or  modem  Dalaki,  who  dwell  north-east  of 
Bushire  on  the  Khist  river.  Pasargadae,  the  earlier,  and  Persepolis 
the  later  capital,  were  the  two  principal  towns.*  Their  position  is 
clearly  marked  by  the  tomb  of  Cyrus  at  Murg-Avibf  and  the  ruined 
palace  of  Darius  near  htahher.^  Both  were  fairly  central,  being 
situated  in  the  mountain-region  half  way  between  the  low  coast 
tract  and  the  elevated  desert  country  towards   Yezd,  and  being 


*  See  Kiimeir's  Persian  Empire,  pp.  59-64.  themselyes  are  probably  eqaivalents,  bnt  the 

*  Ptolem.  Ti.  4.  two  dties  were  certainly  distinct.    Thej  are 
1  Herodotus  calls  the  Par6tao6ni  a  Median  carefully  distinguished  by  Strabo  fxv.  p. 

tribe  (i.  101),  and  Stephen  makes  Parwtaca  1035),  PUny  (H.  N.  vi.  26),  Arrian  (Exped. 

a  Median  dty  (ad  voc).    Ptolemy  distinctly  Alex.  vii.  I,  ad  init.),  Ptolemy  (Oeograph.  vi. 

assigns  Parietacdn^  to  Persia  (1.  s.  c).     Era-  4),  and  others.     In  point  of  fiict  they  were 

tosthenes  (ap.  Strab.  ii.  p.  116),  Strabo  (xi.  more  than  40  miles  apart,  Murg^Auby  the 

pp.  759,  762, &c), Pliny  (H.N. Ti.  26), and  site  of  PftsargadUe,  bdng  42  miles  almost 

Arrian  (Exped.  Alex.  iii.  19),  seem  to  r^iard  due  north  of  the  Chehl-Minart  or  Palace  of 

the  country  of  the  Ptoetaceni,  or  Panbtacte,  the  Forty  Pillars,  undoubtedly  the  ruins  of 

as  separate  both  from  Persia  and  Media.  the  later  capital.   (See  Kinneir's  Routes  in 

'  Geograph.  vi.  4.  the  Appendix  to  his  '  Persian  Empire,'  p. 

»  Herod,  i.  125.  461.) 

*  Some  writers,  as  Sir.  W.  Ouseley  (Tra-        *  See  note  '  on  Book  i.  ch.  214. 

vels,  voL  ii.  pp.  316,  et  seqq.)  and  JSiebnhr        *  See  Chardin's  Voyage  en  Perse,  vol.  ii. 

(see  Lectures  on  Ancient  History,  vol.  i.,  pp.  141,  et  seqq.;   Ker  Porter's  Travels, 

Lectures  12  and  18,  pp.  115  and  162,  E.T.),  vol  i^  pp.  576-683 ;  and  Kinneir's  Persian 

have  regarded  Persepolis  and  Pasar^^ids  as  Empire,  pp.  76,  77. 
two  names  of  the  same  place.    The  names 
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about  equidistant  from  the  eastern  and  western  boundaries  of  tbe 
province. 

Persia  was  tbe  smallest,  as  Media  was  tbe  largest,  of  the  three 
great  mountain  countries;  from  north  to  south  it  did  not  exceed 
300,  nor  from  east  to  west  230  miles.  Hence  tbe  epithet  of  a 
'*  scant "  land,  which  Herodotus  applies  to  it  in  the  last  chapter  of 
his  History.'  Its  general  character  also  justifies  bis  expressions 
**  churlish"  and  "rugged;"*  for  though  the  mountains  contain  a 
certain  number  of  "  fertile  plains  "  and  a  few  **  delightful  vaUeTS,**  • 
yet  for  the  most  part  the  hill-sides  are  bare,  the  valleys  mere 
ravines,  and  the  level  tracts  arid  and  sandy.* 

(iv.)  Although  it  was  usual  to  regard  tbe  three  countries  of 
Armenia,  Media,  and  Persia  as  divid[ing  among  them  the  entire 
mountain-tract  north  and  east  of  the  Mesopotamian  valley,  yet  it 
seems  as  if  there  had  been  at  all  times  a  number  of  tribes,  not 
really  either  Armenian,  Median,  or  Persian,  who  maintained  them- 
selves in  a  state  of  partial  or  complete  independence,  like  the  Kurds 
and  Lurs  (or  Luks)  of  the  present  day,  in  the  more  inaccessible 
portions  of  the  highlands.  Such  were  the  Namri  or  Nimri  of  the 
Inscriptions,  who  held  Zagros  almost  from  one  end  to  the  other 
during  the  period  of  the  Assyrian  Empire,  and  were  in  perpetual 
rebellion  against  the  Assyrian  kings.  Such  again  are  probably  the 
Dardanians,*  Matienians,*  Paricanians,^  Orthocorybantians,*  Utiana, 
and'Mycians*  of  Herodotus,  the  Carduchi  of  Xenophon,'  the  Gor- 
diaeans  and  Uxians  of  Strabo'  and  Arrian,*  the  Cordueni,  Miza&i, 
Saitee,  Hyi,  &c.  of  Pliny.*  Of  these  various  tribes  the  one  of  the 
greatest  name  and  note — which  may  be  traced  uninterruptedly  from 
ih^  time  of  Xenophon  to  the  present  day,  and  which  has  apparently 
absorbed  almost  all  the  others — is  that  which  ancient  writers  desig- 
nate under  the  slightly  varied  appellations  of  Carduchi,  Gordiaei, 
Cordueni,*  and  perhaps  Cardaces "  and  Cyrtii  (Kvpnot),*  and  which 
still  holds  the  greater  portion  of  the  region  between  Armenia  and 

^  T)iv  yiip  iicHifitBa  hxlynw  (Herod,  ix.  as  Wesseling  conjectured  long  ago  (ad  Diod. 

122).  Sic.  xiv.27).     Pliny  (H.N.  vL  15)  identifie* 

*  AviFfrfir  .  .  .  Tfnixrnv  (ibid.).  Compare  the  Cardudii  and  CorduenL  Stnbo*a  Gor- 
Xen.  Cyrop.  vn.  v.  §  67.  niptras  rits  dydn^  (ropSv^i^,  1.  s.  c)  links  toget)i«r 
dUot .  .  .  inivoy^ara  {Arrets  di&  r^v  ri^f  Gordisd  and  0>rdueni.  The  ethnic  titk, 
X^paf  rpax^frira.  whichever  form  we  gire  it,  is  probably  to  be 

*  Kinneir,  p.  55.  oonnected  with  the  Assyrian  term  Karadi, 
^  See  note  to  Book  ix.  ch.  122.  which  is  the  only  word  used  throughout  the 
'  Herod,  i.  189.  inscriptions  for  the  "  warlike  youth"  of  a 
'  Ibid.  ch.  202  ;  and  compare  ▼.  49  and  52.  nation.  Strabo  observes  (xr.  p.  1041)  that 
^  Ibid.  iii.  92,  and  viL  68.  Carda  meant  rh  AydpSScf  kcU  vok^/wUw. 

*  Ibid.  iii.  92.  <  Ibid.  TiL  68.  *  This  identification  rats  chiefly  on  the 
^  Anab.  iv.  i.  8,  &c  similarity  of  sound.    It  reoeires  sooie  support 

*  Strab.  xi.  762 ;  xri.  pp.  1 038, 1060,  &c  from  the  occurrence  of  Oundacea  in  the  nuxed 
'  Exped.  Alex.  iii.  7  aiid  17.  army  of  Antiochus  (Polyb.  t.  79),  where  we 
>  H.  N.  vi.  15  and  27.  seem  to  have  a  right  to  look  for  Kurds. 

*  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  1060)  identifies  the  Car-  *  The  K^um  are  mentioned  by  Stnbo 
duohi  and  Gordiad  with  sufficient  clearness,  only,  I  believe.  He  speaks  of  them  as  scat- 
even  according  to  the  reading  of  the  MSS.  tered  about  Zagros  and  Ntphates,  and  parti- 
I  have  no  doubt,  however,  uiat  he  wrote,  cularly  as  dwelling  both  in  iM>rth«ni  Media 
Tlphs  Hh  r^  Tlyp9i  rit  r&r  Topivalmp  (xi.  p.  761)  and  in  Persia  Proper  (ibid.,  and 
X»p^  ott  ol  trdAoi  Kapio^x^^^  iktyoy,  oompare  xv.  p.  1031). 
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Luristan  under  the  well-known  name  of  Kurds.  The  country- 
assigned  to  this  race  in  ancient  times  is  usually  the  rugged  tract 
east  of  the  l^gris,  extending  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Sert  and 
Bidis  (^in  long.  42°)  to  the  vicinity  of  Rowanduz  (in  long.  44°  50').* 
Sometimes,  however,  we  find,  instead  of  this  country,  that  Gordy^n6 
or  Gordiaea  is  regarded  as  the  mountain-chain  north  of  Mesopotamia, 
which  Sti  abo  calls  Mount  Masius,*  and  which  lies  directly  south  of 
the  Tigris  where  it  runs  east  between  Diarbekr  and  7iJ.'  Kurds 
doubtless  extended  through  this  whole  region,  and  (if  we  regard 
Cardaces  and  Cyrtii  as  equivalent  terms  to  Carduchi)  were  even 
found  in  Persia  Proper,*  where  the  modem  Lars  are  perhaps  their 
descendants  and  representatives.*  The  other  tribes  which  have 
been  named  admit  even  less  of  being  located  with  accuracy,  if  we 
except  the  Uxians,  whose  position  in  the  BakfiHyari  mountains,  from 
long.  49°  to  61°,  is  pretty  plainly  indicated  by  Strabo  *  and  Arrian." 

11.  West  of  the  Mesopotamian  plain,  between  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Mediterranean,  lay  three  countries,  inhabited  for  the  most  part 
by  cognate  races,  but  of  widely  different  characters  and  dimensions ; 
viz.,  Arabia,  Syria,  and  Phoenicia.  A  brief  notice  of  these  well-known 
tracts  will  be  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose. 

(i.)  The  vast  country  of  Arabia,  which  has  a  superficies  of  above 
a  million  square  miles,**  and  is  thus  more  than  equal  to  one-fourth  of 
£urope,  is  a  peninsula  bounded  on  three  sides  by  seas,  but  possessing 
on  the  fourth  no  marked  natural  limit.  Some  writers  consider  that 
a  line  drawn  from  the  north-eastern  comer  of  the  Persian  Gulf  above 
Bubian  to  the  innermost  recess  of  the  Red  Sea  at  Suez,  which  would 
pass  almost  exactly  along  the  dOth  parallel,  is  the  proper  northern 
boundary.*  Others,  alive  to  the  fact  that  Arabs  have  always  been 
the  inhabitants  of  the  desert  tract  projecting  towards  the  north  from 
this  base,  in  the  shape  of  a  right-angled  triangle  as  far  as  the  vicinity 
of  Aleppo,  extend  Arabia  northwards  to  the  87th  parallel,  and  make 
the  Euphrates  and  the  narrow  isthmus  between  the  Euphrates  and 
the  gulf  of  Iskenderun  inclose  the  Arabian  territory  on  its  fourth  side.* 
In  ancient  times,  however,  a  portion  of  this  biangular  space  waa 
always  reckoned  to  Syria,  which  included  Tadmor  or  Palmyra  in  the 


^  This  k  clearly  the  country  of  Xenophon's  109.)    In  its  names  of  objects,  howerer,  it  is 

Carduchi  (A nab.  iv.  i.  §  3,  et  seqq.),  as  it  is  identical  with  the  Scythic  of  ancient  Baby- 

of  Arrian's  Xjordysei  (Exped.  Alex.  iiL  7),  and  Ionia. 

of  Pliny's  Cordueni,  who  border  on  Adiabene  *  Strabo  places  the  sources  of  both  the 

(H.  N.  vi.  15).     It  is  also  the  Gordyene  of  Choospes  and  the  Pasitigris  in  the  country  of 

Ptolemy  (v.  13).     Whether  Strabo  intends  the  Uxians  (xi.  pp.  1032  and  1034).     He 

to  place  any  Gordiieans  on  the  left  bank  of  also  makes  the  Uxians  border  on  the  Ely- 

the  Tigris  is  perhaps  doubtful.    He  may  mean  mseans  (p.  1038). 

to  do  so  in  book  xvL  p.  1059-1060.  '  See  the  Exped.  Alex.  iii.  17,  and  compare 

*  Strab.  xi.  p.  759,  and  p.  766.  the  Geograph.  Jonm.  vol  xiii.  pp.  108-112. 
'  This  is  certainly  Strabo's  ordinary  view.  *  Chesney,  vol.  ii.  p.  448. 

See  xi.  pp.  759  and  769  ;  xvi.  p.  1046,  &c.  ^  As  the  elder  Niebuhr.  See  his  "  Descrip- 

*  See  Strab.  xi.  p.  761,  xv.  p.  1031,  and  tion  de  I'Arabie,**  p.  1.    Compare  Mr.  P. 
p.  1041.  Smith's  article  in  Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary  of 

*  The  knguage  spoken  by  the  Lurs  is  in  Greek  and  Roman  Geography,  vol  i.  p.  175. 
its  granunar  a  dialect  of  the  Kurdish.     (See  *  Chesney,  L  s.  c 

Geograph.  Jonm.  voL  ix.  part  i.  pp.  105  and 
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desert  country,*  and  came  at  least  as  low  as  ' 

on  the  Euphrates.^  Ancient  Arabia  therefore  may  best  be  regarde  _ 
as  an  irregular  rectangle,'  with  the  angles  facing  the  cardinal  points, 
bounded  on  the  soathfwest  by  the  Red  Sea,  on  the  south-east  by  the 
Indian  Ocean,  on  the  north-east  by  that  ocean,  by  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  by  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  as  far  as  Thapsacus,*  and  on  the 
north-west  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  inmost  recess  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez 
past  the  southern  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,*  and  thence  by  Bozrali 
(Bostra)  and  Palmyra  to  the  Euphrates  in  the  vicinity  of  El-Hammdm, 
Its  length  from  north-west  to  south-east  is  about  1500  miles  ;  its 
greatest  breadth,  which  is  along  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean  from 
(Jape  fiabelm'andel  to  the  Bas-el-Hadd,  exceeds  1200  miles. 

The  formal  division  of  Arabia  into  three  regions — the  Happy,  the 
Stony,  and  the  Desert — which  has  descended  to  us  from  the  later 
Greeks  and  Romans,  is  first  found  in  Ptolemy.'  Eratosthenes  appears 
to  have  distinguished  but  two  regions,  the  northern  or  Desert,  and 
the  southern  or  Happy.*  This  two-fold  division  is  followed  by 
Strabo,*  Pliny,*  and  Mela;*  while  Ptolemy's  view  is  adopted  by 
Agathemer,'  and  the  Armenian  Geography.*  **  Happy  Arabia  "  was 
at  first  the  south-western  comer  of  the  peninsula  from  about  Mecca 
to  Aden ;  but  the  term  was  gradually  extended  till  it  came  to  include 
the  entire  peninsula  below  a  line  drawn  from  Bubian  to  Akabah. 
•*  Stony  Arabia,"  or  Arabia  Petraea,  lay  above  this  to  the  west;  it 
contained  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  and  the  region  bordering  upon 
JudaBa  and  Syria,  as  far  as  Bozrah.  Arabia  Deserta  lay  above  Arabia 
Felix  to  the  east ;  it  was  the  tract  which  bordered  the  Mesopbtamian 
valley  from  Thapsacus  downwards,  and  which  extended  westward  to 
Palmvr^^  and  Arabia  Petrsea.*  The  terms  Petraea  and  Deserta  are 
not  ill  applied ;  but  Arabia  Felix,  unless  in  the  narrow  sense  in 
which  it  was  first  used,  is  a  complete  misnomer. 

(ii.)  The  Syria  of  the  geographers  ^  is  the  tract  lying  west  of  the 


«  See  Plin.  H.  N.  t.  24,25  ;  Ptolem.  v.  15 ; 
Steph.  Bjz.  ad  voc  n<£X/uupa,  &c 

^  Xen.  A  nab.  i.  4;  Theopomp.  Fr.  53; 
Plin.  H.  N.  V.  24 ;   Ptokm.  v.  15. 

•  The  most  violent  irregularity  is  the  re- 
markable projection  at  the  month  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  separating  between  it  and  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  wberebj  the  contour  of  Arabia 
is  rendered  not  unlike  that  of  a  sitting  cat, 
the  projection  in  question  forming  the  animal's 
head.  Putting  this  aside,  it  must  also  be  noted 
that  the  breadth  of  Arabia  gradually  contracts 
towards  the  north,  the  distance  from  the  Red 
Sea  to  the  Persian  Gulf  below  Bahrein  being 
800  miles,  while  the  distance  from  Suex  to 
Thapsacus  is  less  than  600  miles. 

'  Xenophon,  as  has  been  already  remarked 
(supra,  p.  471),  extends  Arabia  across  the 
Euphrates  (Anab.  I.  v>  §  1),  and  Strabo  no- 
tices the  ^t  that  Arabians  occupied  a  por- 
tion of  Mesopotamia  (xvi.  pp.  1060-1).  They 
sometimes  eren  extended  themselves  into  Su- 


siana.  (See  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  Commentary 
on  the  Assyrian  Inscriptions,  p.  61,  note  '.) 
^  According  to  Herodotus  (iiL  5),  Aralna 
in  this  part  touched  the  Mediterranean  for  a 
short  distance,  but  herein  he  differs  fitm 
most  other  writers.  Pliny  seems  to  agree 
with  him  (v.  11). 

*  Geograph.  v.  17  and  19 ;  vi.  7. 

'  Ap.  Strab.  xvi.  pp.  1089  and  1091. 

*  Strab.  xvi.  pp.  1088-9. 

*  H.  N.  V.  11,  24,  ad  fin. ;  vi.  28. 
«  De  Sit  Orb.  i.  10. 

^  Geograph.  ii.  6. 

^  Compare  §  83,  85,  and  86. 

*  These  are  the  views  of  Ptolemy,  who 
alone  draws  the  limits  with  any  attempt  at 
exactness. 

1  Herodotus  included  Gappadocia  in  Syria, 
thus  extending  it  to  the  Euxine  (i.  6, 72,  &c). 
Xenophon,  if  the  reading  in  Anab.  i.  iv.  §  19 
be  correct,  regarded  it  as  stretching  across  the 
Euphrates.    Strabo  (xvi.  p.  1063),  Pliny  (H. 
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Euphrates  from  the  place  where  it  breaks  through  Mount  Taurus 
to  Thapsacus,  and  extending  thence  in  a  direction  a  little  west  of 
south  to  the  borders  of  Egypt.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  and 
north-west  by  part  of  Taurus  and  by  AmanusT -4/ma  Tc^h  and  Jawur 
Tagh\  on  the  west  by  the  Mediterranean  and  Fhoenicia,'  on  the  south 
by  Arabia  Petreca,  and  on  the  east  by  Arabia  Deserta  and  the 
Euphrates.  Its  shape  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  human  foot,  the  toe 
touching  Eg}'pt  and  the  heel  the  Euphrates  near  Thapsacus.  Its 
length  aJong  the  coast  from  Issus  to  the  River  of  Egypt  (  Wady-elrAiiHah) 
is  somewhat  more  than  400  miles;  the  breadth  varies  from  100 
miles  between  Issus  and  the  Euphrates  to  more  than  500,  between 
Egypt  and  Thapsacus.  The  entire  area  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
i£gland,  or  between  50,000  and  60,000  square  miles.' 

Syria  was  divided  into  a  number  of  provinces  the  limits  of  which 
were  mostly  very  marked  and  distinct.  To  the  north  lay  Commag^n^ 
a  name  found  under  the  form  of  Qtarmnukh  in  the  Assyrian  inscrip- 
tions,^ which  was  the  narrow  but  fertile  tract  immediately  south  of 
Taurus,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Euphrates,  on  the  west  by 
Amanus,  and  on  the  south  by  Uie  region  called  Cyrestica  or  Cvr- 
rhistica.*  This  latter  region  consisted  of  the  knot  of  mountains  lying 
directly  between  the  Gulf  of  Issus  and  the  Euphrates ;  it  was  some- 
times reckoned  to  Seleucis,*  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  whole 
country  between  Commag^ne  and  Coele-Syria,  extending  from  about 
Ain-Taby  in  lat  37°,  nearly  to  the  sources  of  the  Orontes  in  lat.  34°. 
In  Seleucis  were  included,  besides  Cyrrhistica,  Chalybonitis,  or  the 
region  of  Chalybon^  (the  modem  Aleppo),  Chalcis  or  Chalcidice,  a 
small  tract  about  the  lake  into  which  the  river  of  Aleppo  empties 
itself;  Casidtis,  the  sea-board  from  the  Orontes  southward  to  the 
borders  of  Phoenicia ;  Pieria,  the  little  comer  between  the  Orontes 
and  Mount  Amanus,  together  with  the  upper  valley  of  the  Orontes, 
which  was  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Hamatii,'  and  the  Apam^n^  of  the 
post- Alexandrine  writers.  Below  Seleucis  was  the  country  called 
Ccele-Syria,  which  was  properly  the  valley  of  the  Litany,  or  the 
hollow  (coftXia),  between  Libanus  and  Anti-Libalfus,*  but  which  was 

N.  V.  12),  and  Ptolemy  (Geograph.  v.  15),  H.  N.  v.  23,  &c. 

agree  substantiallj  with  the  statements  in         *  As  by  Strabo,  who  divides  Syria  into  Ave 

the  testt  provinces  only ;   vix.  Commagene,  Seleucis, 

*  Strabo  (1.  s.  c)  indndes  Phoenicia  in  Goele-Syria,  Judi^a,  and  Plusnida  (1.  s.  c). 
Syria.  Plmy  (1.  s.  c.)  inclines  to  do  the  same,  Pliny  includes  Cyrrhistica  in  Cffile-Syria. 
but  notes  that  some  (qui  subtilius  dividunt)  Ptolemy  makes  it  Separate  from  both, 
made  them  distinct  countries.  Herodotus  ^  Cludybon  is  probably  the  Helbon  of  Scrip- 
(iii.  5),  Scylaz  (PeripL  p.  98),  Mela  (i.  11-  ture,  so  &mou8  for  its  excellent  wine.  (Com- 
12\  and  Ptolemy,  regard  them  as  separate.  pare  Ezek.  zxvii.  18,  with  Strab.  xr.  p.  1043, 

'  Col.  Chesney  gives  the  area  as  53,762)  and  Athen.  i.  22.) 

square  geographical  miles,   or  more   than  ^  Hamath  (the  modem  ffamah)  was  the 

60,000  square  statute  miles,  but  his  estmuite  capital  of  a  considerable  kingdom  in  northern 

includes  the  island  of  Cyprus  and  Phoenicia.  Syria  from  the  time  of  Dttvid  to  that  of  Sen- 

(See  Euphrat.  Exped.  vol.  i.  p.  384.)  nacherib  (2  Sam.  viii.  9  ;  2  Kings  xix.  13, 

*  The  Qunvnitkh  of  the  inscriptions  does  &c).  It  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Assy- 
not,  however,  answer  m  position  to  Comma-  nan  inscriptions  of  this  period.  (See  Sir  U. 
g^n^.  It  consists  rather  of  the  southern  skirts  Bawlinson  s  Conomentary,  pp.  35, 39,40,  &c. ) 
of  Taurus,  frt>m  the  Euphrates  at  Sumeiaat  *  Cf.  Strab.  zvi.  p.  1075.  Koikfi^vpia 
to  the  Tigris  at  Diarbekr. — [H.C.R.]  koXcitoi  191ns  ii  rf  Atfidyi^  iced  'AktiAi- 

*  Strab.  zvi.  p.  1063  ;  Ptol.  v.  15 ;  Plin.  fidy^  iulw^atiirii. 
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made  to  include  also  the  valley  of  the  ChiyBorrhoas  {Baradd)  eafit  cf 
Anti-Libanus,  and  the  oountry  about  Damascus/  one  of  the  richeflt 
regions  of  Asia.'  South  of  Ccele-Syiia  lay  Palestine,  extending  from 
the  sources  of  Jordan  and  MouDt  Hermon  on  the  north  to  the  River 
of  Egypt  (  Wady-d-ArisK)  on  the  south,  and  containing  the  well  known 
provinces  of  Oalilee,  Samaria,  Judaea,  and  Idumaea,  west  of  the  Jordan 
valley,  Itursea  and  Persea,  east  of  the  same.'  On  the  side  of  the 
desert,  separated  from  the  fertile  coast  tract  by  a  broader  or  narrower 
belt  of  arid  territory,  were  the  two  oases  of  Tadmor  and  Bozrah,  the 
one  the  capital  of  the  district  known  as  PalmyrSn^,  which  was  the 
entire  country  between  Syria  Proper  and  the  Euphrates,  the  other 
the  chief  city  of  the  re^on  called  Trachonitis,  the  d^Ledjamidi  Jtbd- 
Hauran  of  the  present  day. 

(iii.^  Along  a  portion  of  the  sea-board  of  Syria,  stretching  ^m 
about  lat.  35®  20'  to  32°  40',  lay  Phoenicia,*  a  narrow  strip  of  territory 
between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  190  miles  in  length  from  north 
to  south,  and  never  so  much  as  20  miles,  sometimes  little  more  liian 
a  single  mile*  in  breadth  from  east  to  west,  containing  about  2000, 
or  at  most  2500  square  miles,  a  less  space  (that  is)  man  several  of 
the  English  counties — so  slight  and  accidental  is  the  connexion 
between  territorial  extent  and  political  consequence.  Well  watered 
by  the  numerous  perennial  streams  which  descend  from  the  ranges 
of  Lebanon  and  Bargylus  (Jebel-Nosairt),  sheltered  from  invasion  on 
the  one  hcmd  by  the  great  separator,  the  sea,'  on  the  other  by  the 
high  mountain-line  interposed  between  its  smiling  palm-groves  and 
the  natural  march  of  Eastern  conquest,'  with  numerous  harbours,  a 
&irly  productive  soil,  and  inexhaustible  forests  of  timber  on  the 
flanks  of  Lebanon,  Phoenicia  was  a  region  in  which  we  cannot  be 
surprised  that  flourishing  commercial  communities  grew  up  at  an 


1  Strab.xvi.pp.l074,1075;Ptolem.v.l5. . 

*  See  ChesDej's  Euphrat.  Ezped.  Vol.  i. 
p.  527. 

>  For  a  ftill  100011111  of  theee  ooxmtries  ih« 
reader  is  referred  to  the  excellent  work  of 
Professor  Stanley  ("  ^nai  and  Palestine  in 
connexion  with  their  History  **  London,  Mar- 
ray,  1856),  which  ia  a  model  of  descriptive 

♦  The  limits  of  Phoenicia  are  not  very 
clearly  marked  either  to  the  north  or  to  the 
south.  Scylax  (Peripl.  p.  98)  makes  Phoe- 
nicia the  entire  seaboard  of  Syria.  Strabo 
regards  it  as  commencing  at  Gabola  (Jebilt), 
a  little  south  of  Laodioea  {Ladikiyeh),  and 
extending  to  Pelnsium  (xvi.  p.  1070,  and  p. 
lo75).  Pliny  (H.  N.  ▼.  19  and  20)  makes 
it  begin  with  Aradns  {Ruad)j  and  end  a  little 
below  Momit  Oarmel.  Ptolemy  (▼.  15) 
agrees  as  to  the  southern  limit,  but  makes 
the  northern  the  river  Eleutherus  {Nahr^l- 
Kebir,  lat.  34°  42'),  which  Strabo  says  was 
often  considered  as  the  boundary  (p.  1071). 
Mr.  Stanley,  regarding  Ac6  or  Ekron  (now 
Akka  or  Acre)  as  properly  a  Philistian  town, 
makes  Phoenicia  termmate  at  the  JSas-«/- 


Abiad  or  the  Ras-en'Nakhora  (Sinai  and 
Palestine,  p.  262).  I  have  deferred  to  the 
autborities  of  Pliny  and  Ptolemy. 

»  Scylax,  PeripL  p.  99.  ittiaxv  9^  •W 
hr\  ffra^iovs  i  rh  irkdros. 

'  It  is  perhaps  not  a  mere  fancy  to  connect 

the  Greek  ir^Aoyof  with  the  Hebrew  y?B 

pelegy  **  separation.*'  (See  Scott  and  LiddeU's 
Lexicon,  ad  voc.  w4\ayos.)  At  any  rate, 
whether  the  etymology  holds  or  no,  the  ftct 
remains  that  the  sea  in  early  times  was  not, 
as  now,  the  uniter,  but  the  divider  of  nations. 
Mr.  Stanley  rightly  observes  (Palestine,  p. 
113),  "  When  Israel  first  settled  in  Palestine, 
the  Mediterranean  was  not  yet  the  thorough- 
fare— it  was  rather  the  boundary  and  the 
terror  of  the  eastern  nations." 

''  The  tide  of  invasion  would  almost  always, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  flow  along  the  con- 
nected valleys  of  the  Orontes  and  Dtany.  On 
the  right  of  these  valleys  the  chains  of  Noeairi 
and  Libnan  (Lebanon)  rise  abruptly  to  a 
height  varying  from  1000  to  7000  feet  (See 
Chesney's  Euphrat  Exped.  voL  i.  pp.  387, 
888.) 
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early  date,  whose  inflaenoe  upon  the  world's  history  was  little  pro- 
portioned to  the  restricted  lunits  of  their  territorial  sovereignty. 
Asiatic  civilisation,  rising  in  lower  Babylonia,  naturally  and  we  may 
almost  say  necessarily,  reached  first  at  this  point  the  Western  Sea. 
Here  was  Marathus,  the  extreme  West  of  the  first  comers,*  who 
however  in  course  of  time  discovered  a  West  {Ereh  or  Europe) 
beyond  themselves,  to  which  they  were  Gadmdnim  or  Cadmeians, 
that  is.  Easterns.*  Here  western  oommeroe  and  navigation  began, 
and  hence  the  ships  and  colonies  went  forth,  which  planted  civilisation 
and  refinement  on  the  shores  of  Africa  and  Spain,  and  brought  into 
connexion  with  the  kingdoms  of  the  East  the  negroes  of  Guinea  and 
the  painted  savages  of  the  British  Islands. 

Phoenicia  contained  no  provinces,  but,  like  the  Oreek  countries  of 
Achsea,  Ionia,  dsc,  was  parcelled  out  into  the  territories  of  a  number 
of  independent  towns.  These  were — commencing  on  the  south — 
Ac^  or  Acre  (the  Aku  of  the  Assyrian  Inscriptions),  Ecdippa  (He- 
brew and  Assyrian  Mzib)^  Tyre,  Sarepta,  Sidon,  Berytos  (now  Beyroot) 
Byblus  (the  Hebrew  OeboH,  and  Assyrian  GvbaU  now  JebeU),  Tripolis, 
and  Aradns  (Assyrian  and  Hebrew  Arvad,  now  Ruad).  Of  these 
Tyre  and  Antdus  originally  occupied  islands :  the  others  lay  close 
upon  the  shore.  Sidon,  Tyre,  Byblus,  and  Aradns,  which  succeeded 
to  the  still  earlier  Marathus,'  were  perhaps  the  most  ancient.  IVi- 
polis,  which  cannot  be  the  native  name,'  was  a  colony  from  the  three 
cities  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Aradus.'  The  territory  of  Aradus  seems 
to  have  extended  from  the  northern  frontier  of  Phoenicia  near  Gktbala 
(JebSi)  to  the  river  Eleutherus  ;*  that  of  the  other  towns  cannot  be 
fixed  with  exactness. 

12.  With  this  brief  notice  of  the  countries  west  of  Assyria  and 
Babylonia  the  present  Essay  may  well  terminate.  The  physical 
and  political  geography  of  the  part  of  Asia  which  stretches  still 
farther  to  the  west,  and  is  known  generally  as  Asia  Minor,  or  the 
peninsula  of  Anatolia,  has  been  already  discussed  in  a  former 
Essay.  The  distribution  of  the  several  tribes  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  as  inhabiting  Asia  towards  the  north  and  east  will  be 
made  a  separate  subject  of  consideration  hereafter. 


•  See  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  note  on  Esmt  vi.  nXty  **  before,"   and   thence  **  the  east 
$  5.  — H.  C.  R.] 

*  Vide  infra,  Book  ii.  ch.  44,  note.  ^  Perhaps  the  native  name  was  Mahal' 
1  Marathus-^v^Xif  kpxoda  ^oivikmy  ac-  liha  ;  at  least  this  town  appears  among  the 

cording  to  Straho — may  be  regarded  as  earlier  Phoenician  cities  both  in  the  annals  of  Sarda- 

than  Aradns,  1.  from  the  Hunitic  character  napalos  and  in  those  of  Sennacherib,  which 

of  the  word ;  2.  from  the  early  disappearance  shows  it  to  have  been  a  place  of  importance, 

of  the  place  (cf.  Scylax,  Peripl.  p.  99) ,  3.  Tet  no  trace  of  snch  a  name  is  found  in  classic 

from  its  absorption  into  Arados  (Strab.  zvi  writers. — [H.  C.  R.] 
p.  1071),  the  site  of  which  is  so  near  as  to         »  Scylax,  Peripl.  p.  99  ;  Stmb.  xvi.  1072 ; 

pmenttheappeannoeofan  ^ircix«^M^T^  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc    TpiwoXu.    Scylax  says 

an  unfriendly  power.   [Hflrtu  (or  llarathns)  that  Tripolis  was  really  three  cities  in  one, 

in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  is  not  ibond  as  the  Tyrkn,  Sidonian,  and  Aradian  colonists 

the  name  of  a  dty,  but  of  the  whole  ooontry.  having  distinct  regions  of  the  town,  each 

It  is  «  Scythic  word,  signifying  literally  enclosed  within  its  own  walls. 
•«  bdiind ;  **  and  thence  **  the  west,"  just  as         «  Strab.  zvi  pp.  1070,  1071. 
in  the  Semitic  languages  K9d8m  signified  lite- 
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ESSAY   X. 

ON  THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  BABYLONIANS  AND  ASSYRIANS.-[H.  C  R.] 

1.  General  charaotor  of  the  Mythology.  2.  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  Pantheons 
not  identical.  3.  Thirteen  chief  deities,  (i.)  Asahur,  the  supreme  God  of 
Assyria — ^the  Asshur  of  QenesiB — his  emblem  the  winged  drde.  (ii.)  Anu^ 
first  Qod  of  the  First  Triad  —  his  resemblance  to  Dis  or  Hades  —  his  temples 

—  gods  connected  with  him.    (iii.)  Bel-Nimrod  (?),  second  God  of  the  Triad 

—  his  wife,  Mylitta  or  Beltin  —  his  right  to  the  name  of  Nimrod  —  his  titles, 
temples,  &c.  (It.^  Eea^  third  God  of  the  Triad  —  his  correspondence  with 
Neptune  —  his  titles  —  extent  of  his  worship,  (v.)  Bilta  (Beltis),  the  Great 
Goddess  —  confusion  between  her  and  Ishtar  —  her  titles,  temples,  &c.  (tI.^ 
Gods  of  the  Second  Triad  —  Vul  —  uncertainty  about  his  name  —  Lord 
of  the  sky  or  air  —  an  old  god  in  Babylonia  —  his  numerical  symbol,  (vii.) 
Shamas  or  San,  the  Sun-God  —  his  titles  —  antiquity  of  his  worship  in 
Babylonia  —  associated  with  Gukiy  the  Sun-Goddess  —  their  emblems  on  the 
monuments,  (viii.)  Sm,  the  Moon-God  —  his  titles  —  his  temple  at  Ur  — 
his  high  rank,  at  the  head  of  the  Second  Triad.  {ix.yNinip  or  Nin,  his  various 
titles  and  emblems  —  his  stellar  character  doubtful  —  the  Man-Bull  his 
emblem  —  his  name  of  Bar  or  Bar-shem  —  Nin^  the  Assyrian  Hercules  — 
his  temples  —  his  relationship  to  Bel-Nimrod —  Beltis  both  his  mother  and  his 
wife  —  his  names  Barzii  and  Sanda,  (z.)  Bel-Merodach  —  his  worship  ori- 
ginally Babylonian  —  his  temple  in  Babylon  called  that  of  Jupiter  Belus  — 
his  wife,  Zirhanit  or  Suocoth-Benoth.  (xi.)  Nergal  —  his  titles  —  his  con- 
nexion with  Nin  —  his  special  worship  at  Cutha  —  his  symbol,  the  Man-Lion 

—  his  temples,  &c.  (xii.)  lahtar  or  Astarte  —  called  Nana  at  Babylon  — 
her  worship,  (xiii.)  Nebo  —  Ms  temples  —  the  God  of  Learning  —  his  name, 
7¥r,  &c.  4.  Other  gods  besides  the  thirteen  —  Ailata^  Bel-Zirpu^  ^.  5. 
Vast  numbers  of  local  deities. 

1.  Thr  ancient  religion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria — whatever  may 
have  been  its  esoteric  character — bore  the  appearance  outwardly 
of  a  very  gross  polytheism.  We  may  infer  from  the  statements  o£ 
Berosus,  that  it  did  involve  in  its  origin  ideas  sufficiently  recondite 
with  respect  to  the  cosmogony  and  the  generative  functions  of 
nature,*  and  we  further  know,  that  many  of  the  most  celebrated 
sages  of  Greece,  such  as  Thales,  Pythagoras,  and  Democritus, 
borrowed  largely  from  Babylonian  sources  in  the  formation  of  their 
respective  systems  of  philosophy;  but  we  have  not  yet  acquired 
that  mastery  over  the  primitive  language  of  Babylon — as  distin- 
guished from  the  later  Semitic  dialect  of  Assyria — which  might 
enable  us  to  verify  the  high  pretensions  of  the  Chaldseans  in  regard 
to  natural  religion,  from  modem  materials.* 

^  See  the  account  of  the  Babylonian  oos-  doubt  contain  all  that  we  could  desire  to 

mogony,  given  by  Polyhistor  from  Berosus,  know  with  regard  to  the  machinery  of  the 

and  quoted  by  Euaebius ;  Syncellus,  p.  23 ;  Babylonian  religion,  and  probably  also  treat 

and  Aucher*s  Eusebius,  vol.  i.  p.  22,  sqq.  to  some  extent  of  its  mysteries.    These  tabkts, 

>  The  reference  is  to  the  mythological  dsy  however,  are  composed  m  Babylonian,  which 

tablets  found  in  the  royal  library  at  Nineveh,  was  the  sacred  aiui  literary  language,  and  in 

and  now  deposited  in  the  British  Museum,  very  ftw  instanres  are  furnished  even  with  a 

which  are  in  great  numbers,  and  which  no  gloss  or  ^>TplM*n»iftn  jn  Assyrian,  so  that. 
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Of  all  the  branches  indeed  of  cnneiform  inquiry,  an  explanation 
of  the  Babylonian  mythology  is  nndoubtedly  the  most  difficult,  not 
only  from  the  extraordinary  extent  and  complicated  character  of  ihe 
subject — numerous  independent  objects  of  science  being  more  or 
less  closely  connected  with  the  Pantheon' — but  especially  from  the 
redundant  nomenclature,  each  divinity  having  many  distinct  names 
by  which  he  is  indifferently  designated,  and  being  further  indi- 
cated by  an  infinity  of  titles,  which  may  also  be  substituted  at  will 
for  the  proper  name,  according  to  the  locality  or  attribute  under 
which  the  god  is  worshipped.  Of  such  titles  there  are  at  least  forty 
or  fifty  appeilaining  to  each  deity  ;  and  in  conning  over  therefore 
those  mythological  tablets  in  the  British  Museum,  which  contain 
lists  of  the  gods  or  idols  to  be  found  in  the  different  temples  of  the 
chief  cities  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  the  student  is  bewildered  by 
an  endless  variety  of  names,  which,  if  they  really  indicated  different 
deities,  would  render  hopeless  any  attempt  to  dissect  and  tabulate 
the  Pantheon.  In  the  present  paper  it  is  not  proposed  to  consider  • 
the  subject  in  its  entirety.  A  mere  sketch  of  the  Pantheon  will  be 
given,  the  principal  gods  being  alone  noticed,  and  the  remarks 
concerning  them  being  restricted  to  an  attempted  identification  of 
their  chief  names  and  titles :  a  dcKcription,  as  far  as  our  knowledge 
extends,  of  their  func^ons  and  attributes ;  some  account  of  the 
temples  in  which  they  were  worshipped ;  and  suggestions  as  to 
their  relationship  with  the  gods  of  classical  mythology. 

On  examining  the  mythology  of  the  Babylonians,  the  first  point 
which  attracts  attention  is  the  apparent  similarity  of  the  system 
with  that  which  afterwards  prevailed  in  Greece  and  Borne.  The 
same  general  grouping  is  to  be  recognised ;  the  same  genealogical 
suQcession  is  not  unfrequently  to  be  traced ;  and  in  some  cases  even 
the  familiar  names  and  titles  of  classical  deities  can  be  explained 
from  Babylonian  sources.  It  seems  indeed  to  be  highly  probable 
that  among  the  primitive  tribes  who  dwelt  on  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  when  the  cuneiform  alphabet  was  invented,  by  reducing 
pictures  to  phonetic  signs,  and  when  such  writing  was  first  applied 
to  the  purposes,  of  religion,  a  Scythic,  or  Scytho-Arian  race  must 
have  existed,  who  subsequently  migrated  to  Europe,  and  brought 
with  them  those  mythical  traditions,  which,  as  objects  of  popular 
belief,  had  been  mixed  up  in  the  nascent  literature  of  their  native 
country ;  so  that  we  are  at  present  able  in  some  cases  to  explain 
obscurities  both  of  Greek  and  Boman  mythological  nomenclature, 
not  simply  from  the  languages  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  but  even 
from  the  peculiar,  and  often  fantastic,  devices  of  the  cuneiform 
system  of  writing.* 

with  the  exception  of.  helping  to  identify  thus  fbmish  no  aid  with  regard  to  the  read- 
names  and  relationship,  thej  can  hardly  be  ing  of  the  names. 

turned  to  any  account.    The  Assyrian  sources         '  Among  such  objects  may  be  enumerated 

of  information,  again,  which  consist  of  invo-  the  system  of  notation,  divisions  of  time,  the 

cations  to  the  whole  Pantheon,  or  to  parti-  planets  and  stars,  animals,  metals,  colours, 

cnlar  gods,  prefixed  to  historical  records,  or  Iec  &c 

inscribed  upon  the  mystic  figures  of  the  gods         ^  It  is  hardly  safe,  perhaps,  from  our 

tbenuelves,  are  for  the  most 'pait  restricted  present  cuneifoim   materiab    to  draw  any 

to  a  loDg  catalogue  of  obscuie  epithets,  and  geikeral  conclusions  with  legatd  to  primitive 
VOL.  I.  2   I 
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2.  The  Pantheons  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh  ought  in  strictness  to , 
be  considered  separately,  for  in  many  respects  they  are  dissimilar, 
deities  which  are  prominent  in  one  mythology  being  unknown  in 
the  other,  and  each  system  moreover  having  originally  possessed  an 
independent  nomenclature.  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
however,  critical  distinctions  cannot  be  attempted.  We  must  be 
content  then  with  a  brief  enumeration  oi  the  deities,  and  an  indica- 
tion of  the  relative  positions  which  they  occupy  in  their  respective 
systems. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  mythology  originated  in  Babylonia,  and 
at  a  time  when  several  distinct  languages  were  spoken  by  the 
people  using  the  cimeiform  character ;  for  the  Museum  tablets  very 
often  exhibit  the  names  of  the  gods  in  three  parallel  columns,  all 
written  in  the  primitive  Scythic  of  Babylonia,  and  without  any 
attempt  to  give  the  Sentitic  equivalents  of  Assyria  express^ 
phonetically.  It  is  indeed  of  extreme  rarity  to  find  any  phonetic 
explanation  of  the  names  of  the  gods.  The  Assyrians,  although 
using  the  old  Babylonian  terms,  which  we  have  been  hitherto 
accustomed  improperly  to  speak  of  as  ideographs,  or  monograms,* 
applied  to  such  terms  their  own  vernacular  Semitic  equivalents ; 
but  it  is  only  inferentially,  for  the  most  part,  that  we  can  deteimine 
how  these  equivalents  were  pronounced. 

In  most,  but  not  all,  of  -the  invocations  which  preface  the  his- 
torical inscriptions  of  the  Assyrian  kings,  we  find  the  gods  of  the 
Pantheon  cldssified  in  distinct  groups.  There  is,  firstly,  Asshur, 
the  supreme  god,  who  was  replaced  in  Babylonia  by  a  distinct  deity 
Jl  or  Ma ;  then  comes  the  governing  triad  answering  to  the  Pluto, 
Jupiter,  and  Neptune  of  Classical  mythology;  and  with  these 
is  often  associated  the  supreme  female  deity  who  was  wife  of 
Jupiter  and  mother  of  the  gods.  The  next  group  is  that  which 
Berosus  describes  as  a<7rf>a  uai  HXiov  kol  atKiivriv^  but  which  more 
strictly  answers  to  iEther,  the  sun  and  the  moon,  and  the  remaining 
five  deities  must  be  the  rove  vivrt  wXai'iyrac  of  the  same  passage.* 
These  thirteen  deities  will  now  be  examined  in  succession. 

(i.)  Asshur.  This  god  belongs  exclusively  to  the  Pantheon  of 
Assyria.  His  usual  titles  are  *'  the  great  Lord,"  '*  the  King  of  all 
the  gods,"  "  he  who  rules  supreme  over  the  gods,"  and  sometimes 
"  the  father  of  the  gods,"  although  that  title  more  properly  apper- 
tains to  the  second  deity  of  the  governing  triad.     His  special 


ethnology ;  jet  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  re-  that  the  PeUu^iaDB  must  have  belonged  to 

marking,  in  r^;ard  to  Greek  and  Roman  the  Assyrian  femily,  and  the  EtnucaoB  to 

mythology,  that,  in  addition  to  the  Arian  the  Babylonian, 

elonent  which  forms  the  basis  of  both  systems,  *  The  only  cuneiform  signs  in  the  mytho- 


there  is  a  prevailing  Semitic  character  in  the  logical  vocabulary,  which  are  at  all  < 

one,  and  a  Scythic  character  in  the  other,  of  the  name  of  ideographs  or  monograms,  are 

Thus,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  foUowing  the  abbreviations,  where  the  initial  character 

names   are   of    undoubted    Semitic    origin,  stands  for  the  entire  word;   as  in  ^«  for 

Kp6vos,  "Epc/Sos,  KvjS^Xii,  Kd^upoi,  KAS-  As-^ur,  San  lor  Scm^,  Pa  for  PakUy  kc ; 

fAos,  &c ;   whilst  in   Latin   the  names  of  and  even  in  these  cases  we  cannot  be  sore  but 

^)atum,  Dis,  Vulcan,  &c,  may  be  suspected  that  the  monosyllable  was  the  primitive  term, 

to  be  Scythic     If  this  distinction,  then,  be  and  the  full  name  a  later  compound, 
admitted,  the  infei-ence  would  seem  to  be,         'See  Cory  s  Andent  Fragments,  p.  26. 
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attributes  are  those  of  sovereignty  and  power:  be  is  tbus  called 
**  the  giver  of  the  sceptre  and  crown,"  "  be  who  establishes  empire/' 
**  he  who  lengthens  the  years  of  the  king's  reign  and  protects  his 
armies  and  his  forts,"  <Skj.,  &oJ  In  the  list  upon  the  clay  tablets, 
which  seem  to  have  been  drawn  up  for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
the  Babylonian  myihology  to  the  Assyrians,  he  is  never  mentioned, 
and  we  are  thus  unable  to  determine  his  synonyms.  His  name,  how- 
ever, is  written  indifferently  as  A-shur  and  As-shur,  and  sometimes 
by  abbreviation  simply  as  As,  while  in  the  later  inscriptions  he  is 
distinguished  by  an  epithet  Khi  (?),  which  in  the  lists  is  attributed 
to  Anu,  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  period  of  the  introduction 
into  Assyria  of  the  woi*ship  oiAsshur  under  that  name  ;  for  although 
the  kings  of  Ur,  Ismi^agon  and  Shamas-  Vid,  who  founded  a  temple 
on  the  Upper  Tigris  in  the  19th  century  B.C.,  are  stated  iii  the 
inscriptions  of  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  to  have  been  followers  of  Asshur ; 
yet  on  the  bricks  of  Shamas-  Vtd,  which  are  still  found  in  the  ruins 
of  KUeh'Sherghdt,  the  deity  whom  he  honoured  is  entitled  Ashit^ 
which  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  was  the  primitive  Chaldaean 
form  of  the  name.*  It  is  further  remarkable  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  this  temple  at  KQeh-Shtrghdty  there  is  positively  in  the  whole 
range  of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  as  far  as  our  present  experience 
extends,  no  other  notice  of  a  shrine  dedicated  to  Jusshur,  The  country 
of  Assyria  derived  its  title  from  him.;  and,  as  the  patron  deity  of 
the  nation,  he  also  imposed  his  name  on  the  capita)  city  of  Asshur 
(modem  KUeh-ShergJuitj  which  was  the  seat  of  empire  apparently 
before  the  building  or  Nineveh :  but  it  would  seem  that  he  was 
considered,  as  the  head  of  the  Pantheon,  of  too  high  a  rank  to 
receive  the  homage  of  his  votaries  in  any  particular  or  special 
temple.  Probably  all  the  shrines  throughout  Assyria  were  open  to 
his  worship;  but  neither  is  his  name  to  be  found  in  any  of  the 
multitudinous  lists  of  idols  that  have  been  hitherto  examined,  nor 
is  Bit' Asshur  mentioned  amongst  the  temples  either  of  Nineveh  or 
of  Calah  {Nmrud),  The  Assyrian  kings,  however,  from  the  earliest 
limes  evidently  regarded  Asshur  as  their  special  tutelary  divinity. 
They  constantly  used  his  name  as  an  element  in  their  own  titles ; 
they  invoked  him  on  all  occasions  which  referred  to  the  exercise 
of  their  sovereign  functions,  llie  laws  of  the  empire  were  the  laws 
of  Asshur :  the  tribute  payable  from  dependent  kingdoms  was  the 
tribute  of  Asshur,  He  was  all  and  everything  as  far  as  Assyrian 
nationality  was  concerned ;  but  he  was  stiictly  a  local  deity,  and 

7  The  AsByran  authorities  from  which  the  *  Thm  the    Samaritan  text  of  Genesis, 

titles  of  the  gods  are  chiefly  quoted  are  as  which  has  preserved  many  of  the  original 

follows:  1.  The  invocation  of  Sardaniqpalus,  Hamite  names,  of  which  the  later  Semitio 

commencing  his  annals.     2.  The  invocation  equivalents  are  alone  given  in  the  Hebrew, 

of  his  son  ShalmanvJbar  on  the  Black  Obelisk,  uses  Astun  for  Asshur ,  the  termination  in  tm 

3.  Sargon's  dedication  of  the  four  gates  of  being  in  all  probability  the  Arabic  participial 

his  dty  to  eight  of  the  principal  gods.    4.  nominative.     The  substitution  of  Astun  for 

An  ^vocation  on  a  tablet  of  Asshur-bcmi'  Asshur  may  perhaps,  however,  be  more  im- 

p<d*8 ;  and,  5.  The  mythobgical  day  tablets  mediately  compared  with  the  Pehlevi  forms 

generally.      For   Babylonian   materials  the  of  Mitin  for  Mihr  or  Mithra,  A  tun  for 

various  Inscriptions  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  Ne-  Adar  or  Athro^  *'£re,'*  shaiun  for  shaliary 

riglissar  and  Nabonidus  have  all  been  con-  "  a  city/*  &c.,  where  the  n  everywhere  takes 

suited.  the  place  of  r. 
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his  name  wba  almost  unkuown  beyond  the  limits  of  Assyria  Proper. 
In  Armenia  his  place  was  taken  by  a  national  divinity  named 
iTAt/Wt  (whence,  perhaps,  the  people  were  confounded  by  the  Greeks 
with  the  Kaldees  of  the  Sonth,  though  the  cuneiform  names  are 
entirely  distinct),'  while  in  Babylonia  the  first  place  is  generally 
given  to  //  or  lia^  who  was  possibly  of  Egyptian  origin,  and  Tv^ho 
was  the  guardian  deity  of  the  primitive  Babylon  as  Asshur  w^ts  of 


jasyria,' 


'Every  god  is  associated  with  a  goddess ;  and  the  supreme  female 
divinity,  Beltis  or  Mylitta,  "  the  mother  of  the  gods,"  is  thus  some- 
times (idled  the  wife  of  Asshur ;  but  this  was  hardly,  it  would  seem, 
legitimate  mythology,  the  real  '^  husband  of  Beltis  "  and  *'  £Ettlier 
of  the  gods  "  being  ti^e  second  member  of  the  governing  triad,  whom 
it  is  proposed  to  call  Bel-Nimrud,  while  the  wife  of  Asshur,  "who 
appears  in  the  list  of  gods  to  whom  Tiglath-Pileser  XL  offered 
S€U3rifices  after  his  conquest  of  Babylonia,  is  named  Sheruha,* 

It  is  hardly  permissible  to  doubt  that  Asshur  must  be  the  deified 
patriarch  of  Genesis  x.  11,  the  son  of  Shem  who  went  forth  from 
Shinar  and  founded  the  Assyrian  empire.  The  pagan  Greeks  were 
acquainted  with  the  same  tradition,  and  thus  derive  the  name  of 
Assyria,  hv6  'Aaovpov,  tov  ^iiu,ov*  and  in  later  ages  we  have  also  that 
valuable  notice  of  Damascius  on  the  Babylonian  mythology,  where 
he  speaks  of  the  primadval  pair  ^Ajratapoc  and  Mcairapi),*  and  of  the 


^  The  Triad  invoked  in  all  the  Armenian 
inscriptions  are  Khatdi,  the  Son,  and  iEther : 
and  when  Sargon  boasts  of  having  carried  off 
the  Armenian  gods  as  trophies  frmn  the  great 
cit]r  MuAhatsir,  the  same  deity  is  mentioned. 
"AXBos,  according  to  the  Etymologicum  Mag- 
num, was  an  epithet  of  the  Jupiter  wor- 
shipped at  Gaza  (called  by  St  Jerome  and 
others  Mamas,  "  the  lord  of  men  *') ;  but 
that  term  is  probably  Semitic,  while  we 
must  look  for  Armenian  etymoto'es  in  the 
primitive  Scythic  of  Babylonia,  the  name  of 
Akkady  which  denotes  Northern  Babylonia, 
being  sometimes  applied  in  the  inscriptions  to 
Ararat  or  Armenia.  This  ethnic  connexion, 
which  is  also  to  a  certain  extoit  to  be  tracel 
in  the  language,  would  suggest  a  more  direct 
e3q)lanation  for  the  double  use  of  the  term 
Chaldee ;  but  the  Chaldees  of  the  South  were 
certainly  Semites,  while  those  to  the  North 
were  to  all  appearance  Scyths,  or  at  any  rate 
Scytho-Arians.  The  early  Syrian  Others 
seem  to  have  applied  the  name  Chaldsean  to 
the  Yezidi  heretics  (associating  them,  as  they 
do,  with  the  Mardonites  and  ManichsBans) ; 
and  the  same  people  are  called  Kaadim  by 
the  Mesopotamian  Jews  to  the  present  day. 
If  this  be  the  case,  however,  the  name  has 
again  shifted  in  modem  times,  for  ICaiddni 
is  now  adopted  by  the  whole  Nestonan  race 
as  their  proper  national  title,  while  the 
Church  restricts  the  name  to  Nestonan  con- 
verts to  Catholicism.  [The  Armenian  Khaldi 
is  now  found  to  correspond,  not  to  Asshur, 


but  to  Sm,  the  Moon-God.    See  above,  Essay 
VI.,  p.  367,  note  ».— H.  C.  K.     1861.] 

*  This  god  is  more  particnlariy  known  as 
the  deity  fix>m  which  Babylon  derived  its 
name.  Bab-^l,  as  the  ^eiform  name  is 
written,  signifies  **  the  gate  of  /7,*'  and  is  the 
Semitic  translation  of  a  Hamite  term,  Ka~ra, 
which  must  have  been  the  original  title  clt 
the  place.  The  name  was  probably  given  in 
allusion  to  the  first  establishment  oif  a  seat  of 
justice,  as  it  was  in  **  the  gate  of  the  palace  '* 
or  "  the  gate  of  the  temple  "  that  in  early 
times  justice  was  administered.  Ra  suggests 
an  Egyptian  origin  although  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  the  Babylonian  god  was  in  any  way 
it>nnected  with  **  the  sun."  On  the  contrary, 
we  may  infer  from  the  vocabularies  where 
Ra  is  translated  by  //,  and  joined  with  sur, 
"  a  king,"  that  it  simply  meant  *•  a  god,"  w 
rather  perhaps  *'the  god"  lem-*  i^i^xkif* 
Sanchoniathon  says  that  *\Ko%  was  the  same 
as  lgLp6¥ot ;  but  in  all  the  Semitic  languages 
the  term  has  been  ever  used  for  **  a  god " 
generally. 

s  The  name  is  otherwise  written  Sheniya  ; 
but  the  goddess  thus  entitled,  although  in- 
cluded in  tlie  general  lists,  does  not  appear  of 
that  rank  which  should  entitle  her,  as  the 
wife  of  Asshur,  to  be  placed  at  the  b^  of 
the  Pantheon. 

'  See  Etymologicum  Magnum,  in  voc 
*A<r<rvptti. 

*  Missars  (or  Kmtov^,  as  the  name  is 
written  in  some  MSS.)  may  very  well  be  a 
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triad  springing  from  them  'Avoc,  "IXXivoc,  and  'Aoc,  who  have  their 
respective  representatives  in  the  inscriptions. 

At  an  early  period  of  cuneiform  inquiry  it  was  conjectured  that 
the  Nisroch  of  Scripture,  whose  name  is  written  'Atrapax  hy  the 
LXX.,*  might  be  identical  with  the  Asshur  of  the  inscriptions,  and 
that  the  deity  in  question  might  be  compared  with  the  Saturn  of 
classical  mythology;  but  that  hypothesis  has  been  destroyed  by 
the  establishment  of  the  simple  fact  that  Asshur  had  no  temple  at 
Nineveh  in  which  Sennacherib  could  have  been  worshipping  when 
he  was  slain  by  his  rebellious  sons.  Nisroch,  whom  the  Talmudists 
identify  with  Saturn,  is  still  shrouded  in  obscurity  ;•  but  it  may  be 
permitted  to  conjecture  that  since  the  god  Asshur,  in  company  with 
the  gods  Nin  and  Nergal,  is  constantly  spoken  of  in  the  inscriptions 
as  defeating  the  enemies  of  the  Assyrians  with  his  arrows,  and  since 
we  have  almost  direct  evidence  that  the  two  latter  gods  are  repre- 
sented respectively  by  the  man-bull  and  the  man-lion,  the  other  or 
chief  member  of  the  protecting  triad  must  be  recognised  in  the 
winged  globe  which  is  so  often  seen  in  the  sculptures  hovering 
over  the  Assyrian  monarch,  and  from  which  a  figure  with  the 
homed  lielmet,  the  sure  emblem  of  divinity,  shoots  his  arrows 
against  the  discomfited  foe. 

The  latest  historical  trace  of  the  god  Asshur  occurs  probably 
in  Isidore's  notice  of  the  Greek  city  of  Artemita  in  Babylonia, 
which  under  the  Parthians  is  said  to  have  resumed  its  old  title  of 
XaX&aap : '  this  title  which  signifies  "  the  fort  of  Asshur,"  having 
been  imposed  on  the  place  by  Tiglath-Pileser  II.  when  he  rebuilt 
the  city  in  about  750  b.c.* 

We  may  now  consider  the  triad  which  in  the  Assyrian  lists 
usually  follows  Asshur,  and  in  Babylonian  mythology  heads  the 
Pantheon,  or  is  only  preceded  by  Ba  or  //. 

(ii.)  Anu.  This  is  the  first  member  of  the  triad  and  appears  to 
answer  to  Hades  or  Pluto.     His  functions,  however,  are  not  very 


participial  form  cognate  with  Sheruya,  and  imiyersal  employment  in  AKjrian  and  Baby- 
signifying  merely  **  the  queen.**  See  Cory*8  Ionian  geography,  had  the  true  Semitic  po- 
Jb  ragments,  p.  318.  nunciation  of  Kar ;  but  it  would  seem  almost 
^  This  (or  according  to  some  MSS.  Ncura-  certain  that  this  word  must  have  been  cor- 
p&X)  ^  the  orthography  used  in  Is.  zzzviL  rupted  very  early  to  Kal  or  Khal^  from  the 
38.  In  2  Kings  xix.  37,  the  name  is  written  constant  occurrence  of  that  prefix  in  the 
by  the  LXX.  as  Mccrope^x*  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Arabic  correspondents  of 

*  See  Selden,  De  Diis  Syria,  p.  323.  The  the  dd  Babylonian  names.  Thus  we  have 
only  coneifonn  title  at  all  resembling  Nisroch  yjoX-^apy  or  **  the  fort  of  Asshur  ;**  XaX- 
is  one  which  applies  to  Nebo,  and  signifies  ^yvy,  the  Septuagint  name  for  Calneh ; 
"king  of  the  soul,**  reading  ♦  ♦  ♦  rukhx;  ^3^3^  Khal-Nevo,  a  fiunous  Babylonian 
but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  Hts  was  ever  used  .  .  .  .1.  m  1  j  ..««L^ 
for  "  king  '*  (though  the  sign  which  indicata  temple  mentioned  m  the  Talmud ;  1073, 
"  a  king  "  has  that  power) ;  and  it  is  still  Chilmad  of  Scripture,  or  x^LiT  Aa/taW- 
more  doubtful  if  N^  had  any  temple  at  ^^  „  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^  Jj^^^  .  ^ 
Nineveh.    In  all  probabuity  Atsroch  is  not  a         *  ® 

genuine  reading.  XoXrairirrif  of  Susiana ;  ^^Ua^*  Hahodn ; 

7  Hudson's  Geographi   Minores,   vol.  ii.  and  numerous  other  geographical  titles,  com- 

^' «  ««^     1     X.  /»      v.  1.  •    *L  pounded  of  the  prefix  of  locality  and  one  of 

•  The  locative  pr^  whidi  occurs  in  the  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  Babytonian  gods, 
cuneiform  name,  and  which   is  of  almost  ''  ° 
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clearly  defined,  nor  can  the  greater  part  of  his  titles  "be  explained 
except  conjecturally.  One  class  of  epithets  refers  undoubtedly  to 
"priority"  and  "antiquity."  He  is  "the  old  Anu,"  "the  original 
chief;"  perhaps  in  one  case  "the  father  of  the  gods;"  also  "the 
Lord  of  spirits  and  demons  "  (?)  and  like  the  Greek  UXovrtavj  "  the 
layer  up  of  treasures  "  and  "  the  Lord  of  the  earth  "  or  **  mountains  " 
(from  whence  the  precious  metals  were  extracted).  A  very  exten- 
sive class  of  synonjTns,  however,  extending  to  about  twenty  nam^ 
which  are  tbund  on  the  tablets,  are  quite  unintelligible  except  on 
the  supposition  that  they  refer  to  the  infernal  regions.  There  seem 
to  be  such  titles  as  "  King  of  the  lower  world,"  "  Lord  of  dark- 
ness "  or  '*  death,"  "  ruler  of  the  far-off  city,"  and  many  similar 
epithets,  but  the  sense  is  throughout  obscure. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  pronunciation  of  this  god's  name  in 
Assyrian,  as  it  is  declined  according  to  rule  Anu  (or  Anu)  in  the 
nominative,  Ani  in  the  genitive,  and  Ana  in  the  accusative.*  In 
Babylonian  the  corresponding  name  was  Ajma  or  Ana,  and  it  was 
indeclinable.  It  signified  "The  God,"  car'  tfoxJ/v»  and  was  no 
doubt  in  use  among  the  primitive  Babylonians  from  the  very  earli^t 
times,  lliere  is  further  a  very  singular  link  of  connexion,  in  regard 
to  this  god,  between  Babylonian  and  classical  mythology.  It  is 
well  known  that  numbers  among  the  early  Chaldeans  were  supposed 
to  be  invested  with  mystic  powera ;  and  in  this  view  probably  the 
system  of  notation  was  brought  into  immediate  contact  with  the 
Pantheon,  the  6  integers  in  the  cycle  of  60  being  referred  to  the 
two  triads  of  the  Pantheon.*  The  first  triad  is  thus  represented  by 
60,  60,  and  40  respectively ;  and  the  second  by  30,  20,  and  6.     The 

greater  number,   60,  or  1  soss,  indicated  by  a  single  wedge   T' 

becomes  accordingly  the  emblem  of  the  god  Anu,  the  head  of  the 
first  triad ;  and  is  invested  with  phonetic  powers  according  to  the 
names  of  the  god  among  the  races  using  the  cuneiform  writing.  One 
of  these  powers  is  Ana,  the  ordinary  Babylonian  name  of  the  god, 
which  thus  verifies  the  usage ;  the  other  power,  equally  well  known 
to  cuneiform  students,  is  Dis,  and  this  accordingly  shoidd  be  another 
name  of  the  god.  Further,  the  second  city  of  Babylonia — that 
which  is  -mentioned  in  the  Bible  after  Babel,  or  "  the  Gate  of  i/," 
an^  which  was  especially  dedicated  to  Ana,  the  god  next  to  i?  in 
the  Babylonian  mythology — ^was  named  Ti6C,  'Opcx  ^n  the  Septu- 
agint  version,  niDnifcC  UriktU  in  the  Talmud,  and  modem  Warka  or 
Urka.  This  city  was  the  great  necropolis  of  Babylonia,  Whole 
mountains  of  coffins  are  still  to  be  found  there,  and  it  was  emphati- 
cally **  a  city  of  the  dead."  *    Can  the  coincidence  then  be  merely 


'  Traces  of  this  name  are  probably  to  be  in  his  paper  on  the  Assyrian  Mythology  in 

found  in  the  'AvrfiHofros  of  Berosus,  which  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish   Aca- 

appears  to  have  been  an  epithet  applied  to  demy,  vol.  xziii.  p.  405. 
Oflinnes,  signifying  "given  by  Anu;*'  and  in        '  By  the  Gi-eek  geographers  the  dty  in 

the    Phcenician    nymph  *Ayca0pW,   whose  question  is  named  *Opx<^*     Por  a  dcscrip- 

name  means  "  beloved  by  Anu."  tion  ot  the  ruins  as  they  exist  at  proent,  see 

*  The  clay  tablet  which    contains    this  Loftus'  Chaldsea  and  Susi&na,  p.   162,  et 

curious  application  of  numbers  to  the  Bidk)y-  seqq. 
Ionian  gods,  was  first  noticed  by  Dr.  Hineks 
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accidental  between  DiSy  the  Lord  of  Urkaj  the  city  of  the  dead,  ahd 
Dis,  the  King  of  Orcus  or  Hades  ? 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  assimilation,  it  is  certain 
at  any  rate  that  the  great  temple  at  Warka,  one  of  the  oldest  in 
the  country,  and  the  site  of  which  is  now  marked  by  the  ruins  of 
Bowdriehy  was  called  Bit^Ana  after  the  god  in  question,  though  from 
a  very  remote  epoch  the  worship  of  Beltis  seems  to  have  superseded 
that  of  Ana  in  uie  temple  of  Warka,  and  to  have  become  so  famous 
that  in  the  latter  Babylonian  inscriptions  she  is  generally  noticed  as 
"  the  lady  of  Bit- Ana:' 

The  temple  also,  previously  referred  to,  which  Shamas-  Vtd  raised 
in  the  capital  of  Assyria  in  the  19th  century  B.C.,  and  which  was 
afterwards  repaired  by  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  in  the  13th  century  b.c., 
was  dedicated  to  Anu  and  his  son  V^ul ;  and  it  was  pi-obably  on  this 
account  that  the  city  obtained  the  name  of  TtXaviy  (Mound  of  Anu)^ 
equally  with  its  national  designation  of  Asskur.^  Anu  appears  to 
have  been  without  any  special  temples  either  at  Nineveh,  or  Calah, 
or  even  at  Babylon  ;  but  Sargon,  at  Dur-Sargina,  evidently  had  him 
in  great  honour,  and  thus  dedicated  to  him,  in  conjunction  with 
Astarte,  the  western  gate  of  the  city.* 

Aiiu  is  usually  found  in  cijnjunction  with  the  other  two  mem- 
bers of  the  triad,  precisely  as  we  have  Anus,  Illinus,  and  Aus 
associated  by  Damascius;  but  the  name  sometimes  occurs  in 
imion  with  another  single  god,  where  the  connexion  cannot  be  so 
certainly  explained.  Thus  Sardanapalus  calls  himself  simply, 
"he  who  honours  Anu"  or  more  frequently,  "he  who  honours 
Anu  and  Dagon ; "  and  the  same  association  of  the  two  names  is 
also  found  on  the  obelisk  of  IShatnas-  Vvl.  Who  the  god  Dagon 
is,  however,  is  still  one  of  the  obscurities  of  the  mythology.  He 
cannot,  as  has  been  conjectured,  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
water-god,  as  the  name  does  not  occur  in  the  complete  list  which 
is  given  entire  on  one  of  the  tablets,  of  the  36  synonyms  of  the 
latter  divinity.*  It  is  indeed  extremely  doubtful  if  the  name 
Dagon  has  anything  to  do  with  n,  **  a  fish,"  or  with  the  Phoe-. 
nician  \\y\ ;  for  in  one  passage  of  the  inscriptions  the  pair  are  men- 
tioned— Da-Gan  for  the  male,  and  Da-Las  for  the  female — as  if  both 
the  names  were  compounds ;  and  the  explanation  attached  would 
seem  to  show  that  the  titles  appertained  to  the  great  gods  Belus 
and  Beltis. 

Sargon  again,  who  appears  to  have  had  Anu  in  especial  honour, 
in  consequence  of  his  own  name  being  the  same,  or  nearly  the 
same,  as  that  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  god,  associates  him  in  his 
royal  titles  with  the  second  god  of  the  triad,  whom  for  conve- 

'  See  Steph.  de  Urbibus  in  voc  Telane  is  present  apparent 

described  as  the  citj  where  the  kings  of  ^  In  this  list,  however,  there  is  a  name 

Assyria  dwelt  before  the  building  of  Nineveh,  referring  to  the  water-god  in  his  character  of 

and  can  thus,  it  would  seem,  only  answer  to  **  the  sentient  fish,**  which  reads  Daggana' 

Asshur.  sisif  but  has  no  connexion  apparently  with 

*  It  should  be  added  that  one  of  the  prin-  Da-Qan,    The  Phoenician  Dagon  indeed  is 

dpal  metals,  either  **  lead  '*  or  **  tin,"  was  translated  by  Sanchoniathon  2ir«r,  that  is 

named  after  Ann,  as  "  iron  '*  was  after  Her-  "  bread-oom.'* 
coles,  but  the  phonetic  connexion  is  not  at 
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nience  sake  we  may  call  "  Bel-Nimrod ;"  while  in  placing  the 
four  gates  of  his  city  each  under  the  double  guardianship  of  two 
deities,  he  joins  Anu  and  Astarte,  though  that  goddess  was  cer- 
tainly not  his  wife,  nor  was  she  in  any  way  inythologically  con- 
nected with  him.  His  wife  is  named  in  the  lists  Anata  or  Anuta^ 
and  she  has  precisely  the  same  epithets  as  himself,  with  a  mere 
difference  of  gender,  but  she  is  rarely  if  ever  mentioned  in  the  his- 
torical or  geographical  inscriptions.  Their  progeny  at  the  same 
time  appears  to  have  been  large.  A  list  of  nine  names  is  given  on 
one  tablet,  commencing  with  Sargana^  LcUarak,  Esh-gula^  and  &rh  ; 
but  little  is  known  of  these  gods  beyond  their  names.  Two  other 
sons  who  are  not  mentioned  in  this  list  are  of  more  importance. 
One  of  these  is  iEther,  the  god  of  the  air,  whose  name  is  doubtfuUy 
read  as  Vvl ;  and  it  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  trace  a  connexion 
between  this  filiation,  and  the  Greek  tradition  of  ^ther  being  the 
son  of  Erebus,  the  more  especially  as  Erebus  is  itself  an  Assyrian 
term  referring  to  "  darkness,"  •  which  was  one  of  the  attributes  of 
Anu,  Another  god,  who  is  well  known  in  Assyrian  and  Babylonian 
mythology  as  Martu^  is  also  stated  on  many  cylinder-seals  to  be 
the  son  of  Anu.  This  god  may  be  suspected  to  be  himself  the 
Erebus  of  the  Greeks,  as  the  name  MaHu  signifies  "after"  or 
"behind;"'  and  is  thus  applied  to  "the  west,"  being  in  feet  a 
synonym  of  Ei^  (original  of  "Ept/Soc),  which  refers  directly  to  "  the 
setting  sun,"  and  tropically  both  to  "the  west"  and  "  darkness." 
It  may  be  added  that  the  name  Martu  is  further  applied  io 
Phoenicia  in  cuneiform  geography,  as  the  extreme  western  point 
with  which  the  Babylonians  were  acquainted  (compare  BfxiOv  of 
Sanchoniathon),*  and  that  the  descent  of  Martu  from  Anu  would 
thus  seem  to  point  to  the  Mosaical  tradition  of  Sidon  and  Heth, 
and  the  other  Syrian  colonies,  being  descended  from  Ham,  as 
that  patriarch  must  of  course  answer  to  Anu^  if  the  Nocushide  triad 
be  compared  with  the  Babylonian.* 

(iii.)  The  phonetic  reading  of  the  name  of  the  second  god  of  the 
triad  must  be  still  a  matter  of  speculation.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  in  his  character  and  position  he  answers  to  the  great 
father  Jupiter  of  the  Homans ;  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  the 
primary  element  of  his  name  is  Bil^  the  Lord;  yet  he  cannot 
represent  the  true  Babylonian  Belus,  of  later  times,  and  for  the 
following  reasons: — That  god  is  almost  certainly  the  same  as 
Merodach.     In  the  only  known  proper  names  where  JM  occurs 


*  Ertib  signifies  in  AssTrian  "  setting,**  can  be  no  doabt,  therelbre,  of  its  repreaentiBg 
tJiat  is  '*  the  west/*  and  henoe  *'  darkness.'*  It  a  geographical  name. 

is  a  cognate  term  with  Europa,  which  also        *  Martu  is  stated  on  <me  tablet  to  be  **  the 

signifies  setting,  or  the  west,  as  Asia  signifies  minister  of  the  deep,'*  as  if  he  were  wmnfrtrf 

**  rising.**  or  *Mhe  east"  with  Hea;  on  another  tablet  his  title  is 

^  It  is  thus  translated  in  the  vocabalaries  Mulu-KharriSy  perhaps  **  the  lord  of  archi- 

bj  akharru,  iho  Hebrew  *)nK;    aod   the  tectore.**    Ws  wik  h  the  hdj  oiT^gganma, 

latter  name  is  applied  in  the  inscriptions  to  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  erected  a  temple  to  htm  at 

Phoenicia,   "  the    western    country,**  indif-  Oidah  in  oonjonction  with  Bel-  Vara  {KUek- 

ferently  with  Martu.  Sherghat  Cjlinder,  coL  6,  line  88) ;  bat  the 

*  Brathu  is  joined  in  Sanchoniathoo  with  name  is  not  often  met  with  in  other  historiol 
Cassias,  Libanns,  and  Anti-Libanus,  and  there  ioBcriptions. 
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as  an  element  {Nadinta-BU  at  Behistun,  and  Btl-^har-uzur  for  Bel^ 
^cLzzcar),  the  god's  name  is  written  with  the  sign  signifying  Bil^ 
a  lord,  preceded  by  the  determinative  of  divinity,  II  or  An,  but  unth- 
out  any  adjunct.  The  same  orthography  is  employed  in  connexion 
with  tiie  goddess  Zirbanit,  who  was  notoriously  the  wife  of  Mero- . 
dach,  and  there  only.  The  names  of  Bel-Merodach  are  also  some- 
times actually  found  in  conjunction. '^  Again,  the  famous  temple  of 
Belus  of  Herodotus  is  the  temple  of  Merodach  in  the  inscriptions ;  and 
lastly,  the  exact  genealogy  is  given  for  Belus  in  Damascius,  son  of 'Aoc 
and  AavKiy,  which  in  the  mythological  tablets  applies  to  Merodach. 
If  Merodach  then  be  the  true  Belus  of  history,  it  is  evident  that  this 
earlier  and  more  powerful  god  could  not  have  had  the  same  identical 
name. 

The  name  in  question  is  written  with  the  determinative  of  a 
god,  the  sign  BU^  *'a  lord,"  and  a  qualificative  adjunct,  either 
simple  or  compound,  on  which  the  whole  mystery  of  the  name 
depends.^  Now  this  adjunct  in  the  vocabularies,  when  joined  with 
other  nouns,  is  frequently  translated  by  iprat ;  and  the  reading  is 
further  verified  by  our  finding  that  the  city  which  was  named  eiker 
the  god — its  title  being  in  fact  a  mere  reproduction  of  the  name 
with  the  sign  of  locality  affixed,  instead  of  the  deteitninative  of 
divinity  prefixed — is  translated-  in  Semitic  by  Nipur.  It  may  then 
fairly  be  assumed  that  the  great  god  in  question  was  in  Semitic 
named  BUvrNiprUy  and  that  the  great  goddess,  the  mother  of  the 
gods,  who  is  aJways  associated  with  him  as  his  wife,  was  entitled 
BUta^Niprut,  Before  pointing  out  the  very  important  consequences 
of  this  proposed  Semitic  reading,  the  old  Babylonian  nomenclature 
however  must  be  concluded.  In  the  dialects  of  the  South,  the 
equivalents  of  Bilu  and  BxUa  were  Enu,  Enuta,  and  Mul,  Multa.  W  ith 
the  latter  are  no  doubt  to  be  compared  the  MoXic'of  Nicolaus'and 
the  MvAtrra  of  Herodotus*  and  Hesychius;*  and  the  former  term, 
Enu  or  (with  the  antecedent  determinative  pronounced)  Jl-enu,  is 
probably  the  original  of  the^IXXcvoc  of  Damascius.  Other  Babylonian 
names  of  the  god,  such  as  Bi  (?yEli,  Asinir,  <fec.,  are  of  less  moment. 

We  will  now  consider  the  terms  Nipru  and  Niprut.^  It  is  im- 
possible to  overlook  the  similarity  of  these  titles,  especially  the  fe- 
minine Ntpnttj  to  the  Greek  ^t/Spkt^ ;  and  the  more  we  exconine 
the  subject,  the  more  reason  we  find  to  suspect  that  if  there  be 
any  connexion,  as  has  been  so  often  surmis^,  between  the  great 
Belus  of  Babylonian  tradition  and  the  Biblical  Nimrod,  and  if  this 

^  As  on  the  tablet  so  often  quoted,  which  tha,  "  genetrix ;"  but  it  is  rery  doubtful  if 

applies  "  numbers  **  to  the  gods  of  the  Pan-  the  root  lh\  common  to  all  the  other  Se- 

theon.  loitic  languages,  was  known  to  the  Assyrian. 

'  The  ordinary  Assyrian  rendering  of  this  At  any  rate  Multa^  as  the  fenunine  o£  MtUy 

adjunct  is  Zw*,  which  means  «*  Supreme." —  is  a  fer  more  satisfectory  etymology. 
1^61.  »  It  must  be  understood  that  in  no  case 

»  See  Miiller's  Pragm.  Hist  Gr.  vol.  iii.  are  these  titles,  phonetically  written,  attached 

p.  361,  note  16.     Mtiller  alters  the  reading  to  the  names  of  Belus  and  Beltis.    They  are 

to  M^Xirra,  very  unnecessarily.  merely  assumed  as  the  Semitic  equivalento  ef 

*  Herod.  L  181  and  199.  the  abbreviated  Hamite  adjuncts  which  qualify 

^  Hesychius  in  voc.  writes  VkvXirrw,    It  the  tenm  *'  Lord "  and  '*  Lady  "  in  thcM 

has  hitherto  been  customary  to  compare  the  names. 
Mylitta  of  Herodotus  with  the  Syriac  Mulid- 
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connexion  can  be  verified  from  native  sources,  then  we  are  on  the 
right  track  in  seeking  to  identify  the  above-mentioned  names. 
For  instance,  Babylon  is  sometimes  called  in  the  inscriptions  the 
city  of  Bilu-Nipru:^  and  the  inner  and  outer  city,  even  as  late 
as  the  days  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  were  known  as  the  Nmat  BUu- 
Nipru  and  the  Ingur  BilthNipruJ  in  exact  accordance  both  with 
the  Greek  accounts  of  Babylon  having  been  the  capital  of  the  first 
Belus,  and  of  the  Biblical  record  that  the  beginning  of  Nimrod's 
kingdom  was  Babel,  &o.;  and  it  should  be  observed  that  these 
cuneiform  notices  are  quite  distinct  from  the  later  and  more  sacer- 
dotal connexion  of  Babylon  with  the  second  Belus,  or  Bel-Merodach. 
But  the  most  interesting  evidence  is  to  be  foimd  in  relation  to  the 
sister  capital  of  Nifer.  This  place,  which  had  the  same  name  as 
the  god,  is  called  Nipur  in  Semitic  cuneifoim.  The  Talmud  calls 
it  Nopher,  and  identifies  it  with  Calneh,  one  of  Nimix)d's  capitals.' 
Calno  again,  in  Isaiah  x.'9,  is  explained  by  the  LXX.  as  the  place 
in  the  land  of  Babylon  where  the  tower  was  built ;  and  with  refe- 
rence to  the  tower,  if  anything  is  to  be  found  in  the  inscriptions,  it 
can  only  be  the  notices  of  a  most  famous  temple,  K/ianis-Nipra^ 
which  was  an  object  of  intense  veneration  to  the  Assyrian  kings ; 
which  was  the  especial  dwelling-place  of  BUu-Nipru,^  and  which 
seems  moreover  to  have  been  in  the  city  of  differ,  that  city  indeed 
being  especially  dedicated  to  the  god  and  goddess  Bilu-Nipru  and 
Btlta-Niprut^  who  respectively  bore  the  titles  of  Lord  of  Kipra  and 
Lady  of  Nipra^  in  allusion  apparently  to  this  temple,  or  rather  per- 
haps to  the  district  in  which  it  was  placed.*  Other  points  of  evi- 
dence  are  the  Arab  tradition,  certainly  ante-Islamic,  that  Nifferwaa 
the  original  Babylon,'  and  (in  allusion  to  the  tower)  that  it  was 


«  See  Khors.  Inscrip.  151,  11,  4.  The 
oonstnictioD  however  ia  this  passage  is  not 
quite  clear,  and  cannot  be  implicitly  relied  on. 

7  These  titles,  which  are  probably  of 
Hamite  rather  than  Semitic  origin,  are  first 
met  with  in  an  inscription  of  Esar-haddon. 
It  also  appears  from  the  mythological  tablets, 
that  each  of  these  divisions  of  the  city  had  a 
special  tutelary  deity  to  watch  orer  it. 

'  The  tract  quoted  is  the  Ybma,  which  is 
of  very  respectable  antiquity,  dating  probably 
from  the  2nd  century. 

•  The  phonetic  reading  of  the  second  ele- 
ment of  this  name  is  very  doubtful ;  and  the 
position  of  the  temple  is  almost  equally  un- 
certain. For  its  being  the  dwelling-place  of 
Bel-Nimrod,  see  Khors.  Ins.  131,  19;  and 
for  general  allusions  to  its  wealth,  its  splen- 
dour, and  its  antiquity,  compare  Tiglath- 
Pileser  Cylinder,  ooL  1,  1.  26;  Brit  Mus. 
series,  p.  70,  1.  23 ;  S/uimaS'  Vul  Obelisk, 
ool.  1, 1.  32,  &c.  The  second  element  may 
mean  **  the  left  hand  country,'*  or  that  where 
Shem  settled.  It  is  the  special  geographical 
title  t^en  by  Bel-Nunrod  and  Beltis  on  the 
bricks  excavated  from  their  temples  at  Akker- 
k^  and  Warka,  but  is  otherwise  unknown. 
Kharris  (compare  KHfl)  is  prefixed  to  the 


names  of  many  temples,  in  allusion  to  the 
workmanship  or  architecture  of  the  build- 
ings. If  Nipra  should  be  the  true  reading, 
we  can  hardly  doubt  its  connexion  with 
Nipru  and  Nipur ^  although  the  latter  terms 
are  Semitic,  and  the  former  to  all  appeaiance 
Hamite,  and  although  the  cuneiform  ortho- 
graphy is  entirely  dissimilar.  The  word, 
however,  may  be  read  Shatra  or  KvarrcL, 
equally  as  well  as  Ntpra^  and  there  are  geo- 
graphical arguments  in  favour  of  either  of 
those  readings.  The  cuneiform  word  for  **  a 
horse  "  is  written  in  precisely  the  same  way 
as  the  name  in  question,  tlK>ugh  of  coune 
with  a  different  determinative,  but  even  there 
the  phonetic  reading  is  uncertain. 

^  The  name  of  Nipra  is  of  double  employ- 
ment in  connexion  with  Bd-Nimrod  and 
Beltis ;  that  is,  aa  a  country  of  which  they 
were  the  patrons,  and  as  the  name  of  a 
temple  in  which  tliey  dwelt,  the  temple  of 
Nipra  being  indeed  to  all  appearuioe  a  dis- 
tinct place  from  the  temple  of  Kharris* 
Nipra,  already  spoken  of. 

'  This  is  given  on  the  authority  of  Ilm 
Kalbi,  who  was  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
trustworthy  of  the  Arab  traditionists. 
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the  scene  of  Nimrud's  daring  attempt  to  mount  on  eagle's  wings  to 
heaven." 

The  etymological  evidence  remains.  After  mature  deliberation, 
no  better  explanation  can  be  obtained  for  Nipru  and  Niprut  than 
**  the  hunter "  and  *'  huntress."  The  root  napar,  although  un- 
known in  Hebrew,  means  in  Syriao  **  to  pursue,*'  or  '*  make  flee  ;" 
and  the  word  ijmit,  used  in  the  vocabularies  in  reference  to 
*'  waters,"  with  the  sense  apparently  of  '*  swift-running,"  must 
come  from  the  neuter  verb  opar,  kindred,  if  not  absolutely  iden- 
tical with  the  active  nap<xr.  The  verb  napar  is  not  often  used  in 
the  inscriptions,  except  in  reference  to  this  particular  god,  but  in 
8uch  cases  is  of  great  importance  in  verifying  the  phonetic  read- 
ing. Thus  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  describes  himself  a»  "  the  mighty 
chief,  who  being  armed  with  the  mace  of  power  "  (the  emblem  of 
royalty,  but  also  a  favourite  weapon  of  the  chace)  '^pursues  after  " 
(or  "hunta")  "the  people  of  BUu-Nipru ;"  and  again  speaks  of 
his  ancestor,  Asshur-daha-il,  as  *'  the  holder  of  the  mace  of  power ; 
the  pursuer  after  the  people  of  Btlu-Nipru.**  *  Sargon  also  speaks  of 
'*  the  350  kings  from  remote  antiquity,  who  ruled  over  Assyria  and 
pursued  after  tiie  people  of  BUu^Nipru'^  the  verb  napar  being  used  in 
each  passage,  and  the  allusion  apparently  being  to  the  original 
Nipru,  or  Nimrod,  having  proved  his  power  as  **  a  mighty  hunter  " 
(of  men)  **  before  the  Lord."  As  far  as  the  actual  chace  of  wild 
animals  was  concerned,  BUu-Nipru,  in  the  Assyrian  period,  had 
ceased  to  be  regarded  as  its  patron.  He  had  abdicated  his  func^ 
tions  in  favour  oiNergalj  with  whom,  as  will  be  afterwards  explained, 
he  waa  also,  it  would  appear,  ethnically  confounded ;  but  his  wife, 
the  great  goddess,  BiUa-Niprut^  continued  to  the  latest  period  to 
preside  over  **  the  chace  ;"  and  in  her  character  of  "  Lady  of  the  city 
Nipur,*'  where  she  was  perhaps  worshipped  exclusively  as  '*  the  great 
huntress,"  was  regarded  as  the  wife  of  another  god,  iVt/i,  who  shared 
with  Nergal  the  duty  of  protecting  hunters  in  their  dangerous 
exploits. 

Against  all  this  argupient,  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
would  be  conclusive,  there,  is  the  insuperable  objection  that  the 
Biblical  reading  is  Nimrod,  and  not  Nipru,  and  that  the  terms 
are  not  orthographically  convertible,  so  that,  notwithstanding  the 
series  of  extraordinary  coincidences  that  have  been  noticed,  we  must 
still  remain  in  doubt  if  the  Biblical  Nimrod  has  been  discovered. 

The  ordinary  epithets  of  Bel-Nimrod,  which  for  convenience 
he  may  still  be  called,*  are,  **  the  supreme,  the  father  of  the  Gods, 


*  See  Yacat*8  Geograph.  Lexioon  in  voc.,  1.  3)  tnutteshir,  "  the  director,**  is  used  for 
where  many  other  interesting  notices  are  valtanppiru,  "  the  pursner.'* 

given  of  Niii'er  from  the  earlj  authors.  '  There  are,  no  doubt,  inconsistencies  in 

*  See  Sherghat  Cylinder,  col.  1, 1.  32,  and  the  employment  of  the  cuneiform  group  for 
ooL  7,  L  39.  The  quotation  from  Sargon  Biif  with  or  without  the  adjunct,  which 
occurs  on  all  the  Khorsabad  Bulls,  and  on  the  make  it  most  difficult  to  distinguish  between 
Cylinder,  L  35.  The  use  of  the  terms  vat-  Bel-Nimrod  and  Bel-Merodach.  Thus  in  the 
tapppiru  and  iltantpparu  seems  to  be  a  play  great  inscription  of  Nebuchadneizar  on  the 
on  the  name  Nipru  ;  though  in  a  correspond-  India-House  slab,  the  existanoe  of  Bel-Nimrod 
ing  passage  of  an  inscription  of  Nebuchad-  as  a  separate  god  is  ignored,  and  the  com- 
nezzar  (Sir  T.  Phillips's  Cylinder,  ooL  1,  pound  group  which  represents  the  name  it 
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the  procreator,"  also,  **  the  Lord,  king  of  all  the  spirits,  fiither  of 
the  Gods,  lord  of  the  countries."  A  mil  list  of  his  titles  has  not 
yet  been  found,  though  many  synonyms  for  his  name  occur  inci- 
dentally on  the  tablets.  He  is  mo8t  ordinarily  associated  with  his 
wife  BUta-NipnU,  as  in  the  dedication  of  the  eastern  gate  at  Khor- 
sabad,  when  Sargon  calls  him  **  the  establisher  of  the  foundations 
of  my  city ;"  but  in  the  various  invocations  of  the  kings,  who  all 
acknowledge  him,  he  is  found  sometimes  joined  with  Ann,  and  some- 
times with  his  son  Nin, 

His  temples  do  not  seem  to  have  been  very  numerous.  He 
had  four  arks  or  "tabernacles,"  but  the  only  temple  recoiled  as 
belonging  to  him  in  Assyria  was  at  Calah,  and  even  in  Babylonia 
we  only  know  of  the  great  shrine  of  Kharris-Nipraj  supposed  to  have 
been  situated  at  Nififer,  and  of  a  smaller  edifice  raised  to  him  at 
Akkarkuf  by  the  early  king  Durri-galazu, 

Of  his  officers  and  relatives  there  are  many  incidental  notes. 
His  throne-keepers  were  BeUNugi  and  IShezir,  and  scores  of  other 
unknown  names  are  connected  with  him.  Nin  or  Hercules  was 
undoubtedly  his  son,  and  Sin,  *'  the  moon,"  is  also  sometimes  in- 
cluded in  the  same  category.  In  fact,  as  the  father  of  all  the  gods, 
he  might  claim  an  almost  infinite  paternity. 

His  numerical  symbol  was  50,  the  next  integer  to  the  8ass,  which 
denoted  Anu^  but  the  phonetic  riddle  involved  probably  in  the 
numeral  has  not  been  discovered,  nor  is  there  any  sculptured  figure 
which  can  be  reasonably  supposed  to  represent  him. 

(iv.)  The  3rd  god  of  the  triad,  who  thus  answers  to  Neptune  or 
Uoaeihfiify  was  probably  named  H^a  or  Hoa,  His  titles  are  numerous, 
and  his  character  is  as  clearly  defined  as  we  could  desire.  Although 
corresponding  with  Neptune  as  the  third  member  of  the  triad,  and 
in  many  respects  exercising  the  same  functions,  he  was  not,  strictly 
speaking,  "  the  God  of  the  Sea."  That  title  is  never  found  amongst 
his  epithets,  but  applies  rather  to  Nin^  who  unites  to  his  maritime 
sovereignty  the  somewhat  incongruous  attributes  of  Hercules  and 
Saturn.  The  two  gods,  indeed,  Hea  and  iV»n,  although  in  reality 
quite  distinct,  seem  to  have  been  identified  by  Berosus,  and  are  to 
a  certain  extent  even  confounded  in  the  inscriptions.  B^a  or  Hca 
was  the  presiding  deity  of  **  the  abyss,"  or  "  the  great  deep."  •    He 


used  with  the  simple  phonetic  power  of  Bilu  used,  and  in  its  place  we  hare  two  Tsrieties 

as  a  mere  epithet  of  Merodach's,  and  with  of  the  group  indicating  Bd-Nimrod.  empbred 

the  meaning  of  **  a  lord  ;*'    whilst  in  the  independently,  as  if  they  were  distinct  godk 

inscription    of   the    same   king  on  Sir  T.  From  all  this  we  can  only  infer  that  the 


Phillips*8  Cylinder,  the  passage  just  quoted  mythological  system  itself,  as  well  as  its  i 

(col.  1, 1.  3)  reads  "  he  who  guides,  or  directs,  of  expression,  was  to  the  last  degree  kz  and 

the  people  of  Bel-Nimrod,  the  Sun  and  Mero-  fluctuating. 

dach,**  the  two  Beb  being  thus  clearly  dis-  ^  The  Babylonian  term  iranskted  by  *<  tfat 

tinguiahed.     Again,  on  aU  the  small  Baby-  deep  **  or  "  the  abyss  *'  may  be  read  Z6p, 

Ionian  cylinders  of  the  Achicmenian  period  which  certainly  rwals  to  mind  the  epHbet 

published  by  Grotefend,  in  the  names  of  the  WOt  applied  in  Scripture  not  only  to  the 

witnesses,  the  group  for  Bel  is  inrariably  Red  Sea,  aa  is  generally  supposed,  but  also  to 

used  without  the  adjunct,  in  allusion  appa-  the  ocean,  and  used  likewise  with  the  saqie 

rently  to  Merodach,  and  with  the  sound  <^  unirersal  application  in  the  books  of  the  If en- 

BUu ;  but  on  the  Waika  tablets  of  the  Se-  dseans ;  but  the  phonetic  equivalents  of  Zip 

Jeudan  period,  the  name  of  Merodach  is  dis-  are  stated  in  the  vocabularies  to  be  Apnt  oc 
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is  called  "  the  King,  the  Chief,  the  Lord,  the  Euler  of  the  Abyss/* 
also  '*  the  King  of  Rivers,"  but  never  "  the  King  of  the  Sea.'*  His 
most  important  titles  refer,  however,  to  his  functions  as  the  sonrce 
of  all  knowledge  and  science.  He  is  "  the  intelligent  fish  "  (or  guide) ; 
*'  the  teacher  of  mankind;"  "the  lord  of  understanding;"  answer- 
ing, in  fact,  exactly,  as  far  as  functions  are  concerned,  to  the  Oanves 
of  Berosus,  although  the  Chaldean  annalist  would  seem  to  have 
borrowed  the  pictonal  representation  from  the  other  god  NinJ  The 
name  of  "Qi},  which  Helladius  uses  for  the  mystic  animal,  half  man, 
half  fish,  who  came  up  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  teach  astronomy  and 
letters  to  the  first  settlers  on  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,"  more  nearly 
reproduces  the  cuneiform  Hia  or  Boa ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
but  that  Damascius,  under  the  form  of'Aoc,  intends  to  represent 
the  same  appellation.  There  are  no  means  at  present  of  determining 
the  precise  meaning  of  the  cuneiform  Hia^  which  is  Babylonian 
rather  than  Assyrian,  but  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  be. 

connected  with  the  Arabic  *a^,  ^^a»  which  equally  signifies 
**  life,"  and  '*  a  serpent ; "  for  Hea  is  not  only  **  the  god  of  know- 
ledge," but  also  "of  life"  (and  besides  of  "glory"  and  of  "giv- 
ing"), and  there  are  very  strong  grounds  indeed  for  connecting 
him  with  the  serpent  of  Scripture  and  with  the  Paradisaical  tradi- 
tions of  the  tree  of  knowledge  and  the  tree  of  life.* 

Amongst  the  stars  he  was  known  under  the  name  of  Kimmut^ 
which  recalls  to  mind  the  no^D  of  Scripture,  and  suggests  that  the 
expression  "  binding^e  bands  of  Kmmah  "  refers  rather  to  the  coil 
which  the  serpent  of  Babylonian  mythology  has  wound  around  the 
heavens,  than  to  the  "  soft  influences  of  the  Pleiades,"  as  we  tamely 
and  without  warrant  translate  the  passage.  For  the  present,  in- 
deed, we  may  belieye  that  Kimmut  was  the  constellation  Draco,  and 
that  the  god  Hea  is  fig^ured  by  the  great  serpent  which  occupies  so 
conspicuous  a  place  among  the  symbols  of  the  gods  on  the  black 
stones  recording  Babylonian  benefactions. 

Upon  one  of  the  tablets  in  the  British  Museum  there  is  a  list 
of  36  synonyms  indicating  this  god.  The  greater  part  of  these 
relate  either  to  "  the  abyss  "  or  to  knowledge  ;  but  we  also  find  Hea 
named  "  the  Lord  of  the  Earth,"  "  the  Prince  of  Heaven,"  "  the 
lesser  Bel-Nimrod,"  and  he  has  other  titles  which  seem  equally 
inappropriate.  In  feet,  he  is  often,  it  would  seem,  confounded  with 
other  gods.     Thus  on  the  Black  Obelisk  he  is  designated  as  "  the 

Apzuy  a  mere  tnmspoBitioii  of  the  signs  con-        ^  See  the  descriptioii  in  Corj's  Fragments, 

tained  in  the  original  term,  which  would  thus  p.  22. 

seem  to  be  non-phonetic     Apru  has  been        *  See  the  extracts  from  Helladins  in  Phot, 

compared  with  the  Hebrew  DfiK,  *'  an  eztre-  Biblioth.  (oclxxix.  p.  1594).    The  description 

mity,"  in  allusion  to  the  drcumambient  ocean;  which  he  giree  of  a  human  figure  covered 

and  it  is  remarkable  that  a  rerj  similar  etj-  with  a  fish's  skin  exactly  coincides  with  the 

roology  has  been  assigned  to  the  name  of  sculptures  in  the  British  Museum. 
Keptune  from  an  Epyptian  source  (N^^^        '  It  would  be  most  interesting  to  trace  the 

....  rt|s  yris  th,  io'xO'ra  ical  wapipia  ical  connexion  between  this  earlj  adoration  of  the 

^aOovra.  rif  s  0aX^<n)s,  Pint  de  Is.  et  Osir.,  serpent,  **  the  most  subtle  of  the  beasts  of  the 

iL  p.  366);  but  it  is  questionable  if  anjSemitic  field/'  and  the  Ophite  worship  of  later  times ; 

correspondent  is  to  be  found  for  ApxUf  as  the  but  the  subject  is  too  large  for  a  mere  note, 
word  is  of  Hamite  origin. 
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layer-up  of  treasuree,**  a  oHaracter  which  properly  belongs  to  AmL, 
**  lord  of  the  lower  world  ;**  while  at  Khorsabad,  where  the  southern 
gate  is  dedicated  to  him,  in  concert  with  BUat-IUy  the  expressioii 
relating  to  him  is,  *'  he  who  regulates  the  aqueducts,"  although 
aqueducts^  which  were  of  great  importance  to  Assyria,  seem  equally 
with  *'  the  sea "  to  have  been  under  the  special  care  of  Nin.  The 
most  embarrassing  question,  however,  refens  to  his  relationship  with 
the  other  gods.  Nin  or  Ilercules  is  well  known,  from  Michauz's 
stone  and  other  sources,  as  the  son  of  Bel-Nimrod,  and  on  the 
ShamaS'  Vtd  obelisk,  which  is  dedicated  to  him,  this  descent  is  again 
distinctly  stated  ;  but  in  all  the  invocations  to  the  same  god  at 
Calah,  descent  is  claimed  in  a  similarly  constructed  passage  from, 
the  star  Ktmmut,  as  if  the  real  father  of  Ntn  had  been  the  lesser 
Bel-Kimrod,  rather  than  the  greater  one.  The  god  Nebo,  also, 
in  the  inscription  on  tbe  statues  in  the  British  Museum,  assumes 
^  the  same  title  of  **  son  of  the  star  Kimrnut ;"  and  as  Nebo,  answering 
to  Hermes  or  Mercury,  was  strictly  the  god  of  writing  and  science, 
his  connexion  with  the  Serpent,  the  source  of  all  knowledge,  appears 
to  be  only  natural.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  both  these  gods. 
Ilia  and  Nebo,  are  indiflferently  symbolised  by  "  the  wedge  *'  or 
•*  arrow-head,"  the  essential  element  of  cuneiform  writing,  to  in- 
dicate that  they  were  the  inventors,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  patrons 
of  the  Babylonian  alphabet.  Another  god,  whom  we  must  also 
recognise  as  a  son  of  Hia's,  from  his  position  in  the  mythological 
lists,  is  Bel-Merodach,  the  mother  of  this,  deity  being  named 
Dav-KinGy  and  a  remarkable  verification  being  thus  obtained  of 
the  statement  of  Damascius,  tov  le  *Aov  koI  Aavun/c  vidy  ytPta^ai  top 
B^Xof.* 

This  god  was  very  extensively  worshipped.  As  his  name  is 
found  on  a  very  ancient  stone  tablet  from  Ur  (Mugheir),  which  in 
those  early  times  was  probably  the  maritime  emporium  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  he  may  be  presumed  to  have  had  a  shrine  in  that 
city,  and  temples  were  also  dedicated  to  him  both  at  Asshttr  (Kileh- 
*Sherghdt)8ind.  at  Calah.*  There  is  a  remarkable  phrase  in  an  insc:  iption 
of  Sardanapaliis  on  the  great  bulls  in  the  British  Museum,  in  which 
tbe  king  himself  takes  the  titles  of  Bia,  He  says,  **  I  am  Sarda- 
napalus,  the  intelligent  priest,  the  sentient  guide  (or  fish);'  the 

'  Dav-kma  is  constantly  given  on  the  tab-  of  Babylon ;  and  the  use  of  K/mIbb  a  looatiTe 

lets  as  the  wife  of  ffea,  and  she  has  for  prefix    has   been    already  noticed  (p.  485, 

the  most  part  the  same  titles  as  her  bus-  note  '). 

band,  with  a  mere  distinction  of  gender.  The        *  The  use  of  the  same  signs  which  repre- 

name  probably  signifies  "  the  first  lady,*'  or  sent  a  fish,  and  which  wim  that  meaning 

**  the  chief  lady,*'  dav  or  dam  being  a  Uamite  would  be  pronounced  in  Assyrian  as  nun,  » 

name  for  "  lady."  titles  of  honoar,  is  very  remarkable,  and  cu 

'  On  seyeral  of  the  tablets  it  is  stated  that  only  be  explained  as  a  relic  of  the  mythical 

Jf^a  was  the  tutelar  god  of  the  city  afKhai'  traditions  of  ffea  and  Oannes.     The  &moa» 

kha,  but  there  is  no  due  to  the  identification  title  of  rubu  emga  (the  JD3")  (3^  Scripture)  ii 

of  the  site.    The  name,  indeed,  may  simply  one  of  the^  hybrid  epithets,  and  might  per- 

mean  "  the  shrine  of  the  fish,"  for  the  cunei-  haps  be  translated  **  the  Magian  fish  "  (or 

form  character  formed  of  the  figureof  afish,  **  the  fish  who  instructs  in  mas^  "),  as  well 

and  indicating  that  object,  has  the  phonetic  as  **  the  chief  priest"  i^elden  (De  Diis  Syris, 

value  of  AAa,  which  is  thus  shown  to  have  p.  197)  has  collected  a  vast  number  of  Greek 

signified  "  a  fish  "  in  the  primitive  language  notices  with  regard  to  tbe  lacred  character  of 
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senses  of  speaking,  hearing,  and  understand ine,  which  Hia  allotted 
to  the  whole  4000  gods  of  heaven  and  earth,  mey  in  the  fuUness  of 
their  hearts  granted  to  me,  adding  to  these  gifts  empire,  and  power, 
and  dominion,"  &c.  He  is  generally  met  with,  however,  in  his 
more  material  capacity  as  '*  tibe  patron  of  the  deep."  W  hen  Senna- 
cherib, in  his  second  expedition  against  the  fugitive  Mei'odach- 
Baladan  brought  down  a  flotilla  of  boats  to  the  month  of  the  Eu- 
phrates and  drove  his  enemy  from  the  islands  to  seek  shelter  with 
the  king  of  Snsiana,  he  offered  sacrifices  for  his  victory  to  Hea  upon 
the  sea-bhore,  and  dedicated  to  him  a  golden  boat,  a.  golden  fish, 
and  a  golden  coffer  (?).  Hia  had  one  special  ark,  out  in  what 
shrine  it  was  deposited  does  not  appear.  His  numerical  symbol 
was  40,  and  the  sign,  otherwise  unusual,  occni*s  often  in  his  titles, 
but  its  phonetic  import  has  not  been  recognised.  The  only  Baby- 
lonian city  which  there  is  any  reason  to  suppose  was  named  after 
the  god  in  question  is  that  famous  one  which  contained  the  bitumen 
pits  near  to  Babylon.  This  city  is  termed  "Ic  by  Herodotus,*  with 
the  Greek  nominatival  ending.  In  Isidore  it  has  the  title  of  *Ac^- 
ToXcc,  or  Hia^s  city.  Later  an  cdjunct  alluding  to  the  bitumen  pits 
was  added  to  the  proper  name  nia,  and  we  have  thus  'Idijccipa  in 
Ptolemy ;  Ihi  da  kmi  (KTjrr^n^)  in  the  Talmud,  and  Dacira  alone 
in  the  historians  of  Julian.*  In  its  present  form  of  Hit  it  nearly 
retains  the  old  name  of  the  god,  augmented  with  the  feminine  end- 
ing of  locality. 

(v.)  With  the  preceding  triad  must  be  joined  the  supreme  god- 
dess, who  has  already  been  partially  alluded  to  as  the  wife  of  Bel' 
Nimrod,  but  who  is  generally  invoked  as  a  separate  and  very  power- 
ful divinity.  There  is  considerable  difficulty  in  discriminating  the 
various  goddesses  of  the  Pantheon  as  they  occur  in  the  inscriptions, 
owing  to  the  very  near  resemblance  of  ^eir  titles,  and  to  the  not 
nnfrequent  confusion  of  these  titles  one  with  the  other.  Their  func- 
tions, however,  and  their  proper  names,  can  be  very  precisely  dis- 
tinguished. "The  great  goddess"  was  called  Mnlita  or  Envta  in 
Babylonia,  and  BUta  or  BUta^Nipruta  in  Semitic  Assyrian.  In  Mviita 
and  BUta  we  have  of  course  the  MvXcrro  and  B^Xrcc  or  Bi/X^iyc  of 
the  Greeks,*  the  signification  of  both  words  being  simply  *'  the  lady  " 
or  •*  queen,'*  Kar  tioxhv.  The  special  feature  of  her  name,  how- 
ever, that  which  distinguishes  her  from  the  other  **  ladies "  and 
**  queens  "  of  the  Pantheon,  is  the  qualificative  adjunct  which  has 
already  been  discussed  under  the  head  of  Bel-Nimrod.  Her  ordi- 
nary titles  are  **  wife  of  Bel-Nimrod  "  and  "mother  of  the  great 
god«,"  though  in  one  passage  she  is  called  **  the  wife  of  Asshur ;'  and 
under  a  particular  form,  that  is  as  "  the  lady  of  Nipyr,'*  she  also 
appears  as  the  wife  of  Mn,  or  Hercules.   She  is  of  course  the  famous 


the  fish  among  the  andent  Assyrians,  and '  *  Book  i.  ch.  179. 

manj  o£  these  notices  can  be  yerj  strikingly  ^  See  note  '  on  Book  i.  ch.  179. 

illustrated  from  the  inscriptions ;  but  it  is  a  *  According  to  Heeychius,  BiiKBris  was 

mere  waste  of  ingenuity  to  seek  to  connect  either  Juno  or  Venus.     In  another  passage, 

this  fish-worship  with  the  name  of  Derceto  however,  he  gives  to  the  Babylonian  Juno 

or  Atargatis,  supposed  to  be  corrupted  from  the  name  of  AHa,  which  has  not  yet  been 

Adir  JJiiga.  recognised  in  the  inscriptionB. 
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Dea  Syria  wlio  was  worsliipped  at  Hierapolis,  and  the  S^rriac  name 
of  that  city,  **  Mahog^^  is  a  simple  Persian  translation  of  ner  favour- 
ite epithet,  **  mother  of  the  gods."  The  great  difficulty  in  the  in- 
scriptions is  to  distinguish  her  from  Isihtdr  or  Venus,  some  particular 
signs,  such  as  the  number  15,  being  applied  to  both  goddesses  in 
common,  and  the  superintendence  of  war  and  hunting  being  also  per- 
haps ascribed  to  each. 

Her  temples  were  very  numerous.  The  bricks  in  the  great  ruin 
named  Bawdrteh,  at  Warka,  for  the  most  part  bear  her  supeFscription, 
although  the  temple  to  which  they  belong  was  especially  called  Bit- 
Ana,  or  *'  the  House  of  Anu,**  an  explanation  being  thus  afforded  oi 
the  title  which  she  often  beai*8  both  in  the  Babylonian  cylinder-seals 
and  in  the  great  inscription  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  of  **  the  lady  of  Bit- 
Ana**  In  the  latter  document,  where  she  is  noticed  in  connexion 
with  her  temple  outside  the  wall  of  Babylon,  she  is  called  ^'  the 
Queen  of  fecundity"  or  "fertility;"  and  an  analogous  title  is 
assigned  to  her  at  Khorsabad,  where,  in  conjunction  with  her  hus- 
band Bel-Nimrod,  she  presides  over  the  eastern  gate  of  the  city. 
She  is  also  named  "  the  Queen  of  the  lands,"  with  the  same  allumon, 
on  the  numerous  tablets  excavated  from  her  temple  on  the  great 
mound  of  Koyunjik ;  and  she  thus,  both  in  name  and  character,  mar 
be  compared  to  the  £iri^frnip  of  the  Greeks.  She  had  temples  both 
at  Ur  {Mugheir)  and  in  the  city  now  marked  by  the  ruins  of  Zerghul  ;• 
and  of  the  great  capital  of  Nipur  {Nifer),  named  after  her  husband, 
she  was  the  especial  patroness,  though,  as  "  the  lady  of  Nipur,**  she 
is  every  where  spoken  of  as  the  wife  of  Nin*  In  Assyria  she  was 
equally  well  known  as  in  Babylonia ;  but  it  is  less  easy  to  distinguish 
her.  In  the  inscriptions  of  Tiglath-Pileser,  where  her  temple  ia 
noticed  at  Asslmr  (Sherghdt),  she  is  named  the  wife  of  the  god  Agshur, 
in  allusion  probably  to  her  place  at  the  head  of  the  Pantheon.  It  is 
again  impossible  to  distinguish  whether  the  great  temple  at  Ninrud 
(Calah),  from  which  was  brought  the  open-mouthed  lion  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  belonged  to  her  or  to  Ishtar ;  for  although  the 
name  on  the  lion,  and  which  is  repeated  in  reference  to  the  same 
temple  in  other  inscriptions  of  Sardanapalus,  represents  Beltis  or 
Mylitta,  being  simply  "  queen  of  the  land," '  still  the  epithets,  ^  ihd 

*  The  legend  on  the  bricks  of  Tsmidcufoiiy  of  Nipur/'  was  in  reality  Beltis,  and  not  u 
from  the  mound  south  of  the  big  ruin  at  independent  divini^,  is  proved  not  merelj  by 
Jtfu^AetVjteiminatetiwith  an  address  to  Beltis,  the  name  of  the  place,  but  by  an  inacriptioa 
as  if  she  was  the  presiding  deity  of  the  place,  on  a  blax^  stone  among  the  ruins  of  Ntfier, 
though  her  temple  is  not  speciiically  named,  which  contains  an  invocation  to  Beltis,  the 
The  same  evidence  of  her  local  worship  is  name  of  the  goddess  being  given  in  its  most 
afforded  by  the  legends  on  the  bricks  and  clay  '  ordinary  and  certain  form. 

cones  of  Zerghul;  and  in  addition  to  this  ^  The  title  translated  "  queen  of  the  land  ** 

testimony  we  have  the  statement  of  Senna-  is  of  rare  occurrence,  and  oi  doubtful  signifi- 

cherib  on  the  Nebbi  Ytmus  stone,  that  in  his  cation.    Whfere  the  title  occurs  on  Michani's 

Babylonian  campaign  he  carried  off  as  trophies  stone,  in  immediate  union  with   the  three 

Beltis  of  Warka  and  Beltis  of  Bubesi,  the  great  gods,  i4 nu,  Bel-Nimrod,  and  JETea,  it  on 

latter  name  applying  to  the  city  of  which  the  only  apply  to  Beltis  in  her  character  of  "  wife 

ruins  are  now  called  Zerghul.  of  bel-Nimrod  *'  and  **  mother  of  the  gods  ;** 

*  A  further  description  will  be  given  of  but  the  invocation  on  the  open-naoutlnd  ben 
Beltis,  in  her  character  .of  **  lady  of  Nipur,*'  (as  will  be  subsequently  ezplained  at  length), 
under  the  head  of  Nin,  That  the  goddess  although  the  same,  or  an  equivalent,  uSe  it 
worshipped  at  Nipur,  and  styled   '*  the  lady  made  use  of,  is  oertainly  addrened  to  the  wife 
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great  goddess,"  "  the  beginning  of  heaven  and  earth,"  "  the  queen 
of  all  the  gods,"  and  especially  ^*  goddess  of  war  and  battle,"  aie 
the  particular  titles  of  hhtar} 

At  Nineveh  {Kcytmjik)  she  had  also  a  temple,  from  whence  a  vast 
number  of  inscribed  slabs  have  been  excavated,  recording  the  resto- 
ration of  the  edifice,  and  its  re-dedication  to  the  goddess  by  Asshur- 
batii-pal  after  his  successful  campaign  in  Susiana.  On  these  slabs 
the  goddess  is  indicated  indiflferentfy  by  the  name  of  BUta  Niprut, 
and  by  the  number  15,  either  expressed  in  figures  or  by  the  sign 
Ki;  and  it  might  be  presumed,  therefore,  that  when  E^-haddon 
invokes  the  goddess  XV.  of  Nineveh,  and  the  goddess  XY.  of  Arbela, 
he  is  alluding  to  the  same  divinity.  Yet  the  Arbela  goddess  was 
certainly  Ishtar  and  not  Beltis ;  and  as  Ishtar  had  also  a  great  temple 
on  the  mound  of  Kqt/unjik  founded  by  Sardanapalus,  she  may  be 
throughout  the  deity  addressed  by  Esar-haddon.  One  of  the  broken 
day  tablets  contains  a  list  of  12  names  belonging  to  her,  with  their 
explanations  ;  and  among  these  may  be  recognised  '^  the  holder  of 
the  sceptre,"  **  the  beginning  of  the  beginning,"  **  the  one  great 
queen,"  "  the  queen  of  the  spheres,"  <fec. 

As  she  has  no  functions,  it  would  appear,  in  common  with  the 
Moon,  it  is  hardly  allowable  to  connect  her  numerical  symbol  of 
XY.  with  the  day  of  the  full  moon ;  nor  pei  haps  is  it  anything 
more  than  accidental  that  the  Babylonian  word  which  answers  to 
15,  and  by  which  the  goddess  is  commonl}'  known,  Jiiy  should  so 
nearly  resemble  the  *Pca  of  the  Greeks.  The  same  goddess  must 
have  been  worshipped  in  Armenia,  as  the  sign  Hi  with  the  deter- 
minative of  divinity  commences  some  of  the  royal  names  in  the 
inscriptions  of  Yan  ;  but  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  to  show 
how  the  name  may  have  been  pronounced  in  that  country.  Perhaps 
the  safest  distinction  will  be  to  give  her  the  name  of  Mulita  in 
Babylonia,  and  of  Beltis  in  Assyria." 

(vi.)  We  now  come  to  the  group  composed  of  .^ther,  the  Sun, 
and  the  Moon.  The  reading  of  the  name  of  the  god  who  represents 
the  sky,  or  iEther,  continues  to  be  the  chief  phonetic  difficulty  of 
cuneiform  mythology.  The  evidence  upon  which  the  name  has 
been  hitherto  read  Phyl  or  Vtd  is  of  the  most  unsatisfactoiy  descrip- 
tion, being  in  fact  almost  restricted  to  the  presumed  identity  of  a 
certain  Assyrian  king  who  seems  to  have  closed  the  upper  dynasty 
of  the  empire  with  me  Pul  of  Scripture  and  the  Bolochus  of  the 


of  the  god  Nin,  The  onlj  way  of  reconciling  regarded  as  of  any  oonsequenoe.  They  were 
these  discrepancies  of  usage  is  by  supposing  both  goddesses  of  war,  but  were  worshipped 
Beltis  to  have  had  two  distinct  characters ;  as  such  at  different  periods  of  History. 
ooe  in  which  she  was  "  the  wife  of  Bel-Nim-  s  xhe  Mylitta  of  Herodotus  has  been  gene- 
rod,**  and  the  other  in  which  she  was  "the  „  ,.  .  ^  ^,  ^  •.L*  .  .  ,  ^  . 
wifeof  A'V' being  wonOiipped  under  the  raUy  referred  to  the  rooO^^ 
former  chanwteTat  Wark.,%nd  under  the  "if?'*^,.^"*  ^  "^^^^^n^"  .?"***/ 
ktteratNiffer.    The  Assyrians.  imperfecUy  root  is  apphed  to  tiie  "  Great  Goddess    mthe 

acquainted,  perhaps,  with  the  Babyloniai  *^"Pj*?*\  ^?i"  «*^**°*^yf^*^  .**"***! 

^um,  seemrf  the  two  characters  to  have  "^/^^^^^^^  *»  **»^  ^  TI^J' 

made  two  distinct  goddesses.  ?f  ^•''  "^  Multta  may  thus  be  consider^  the 

The  applicatic^of  the  same  epithets  to  ^^  correspondent  to  the  Semitic  BiUa, 

Jghtar  and  to  the  wife  of  A'in  must  not  be  *  "'^J' 
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Greek  chronologers.  If  this  identification  fail — and  it  has  never 
been  anything  more  than  a  conjecture — the  reading  of  Phul  or  Tirf 
must  fall  with  it.  In  that  case  we  might  adopt  the  reading  of  Ben^ 
because  the  name  of  the  god  in  question  forms  the  first  element  of 
a  royal  Syrian  title  which  seems  to  belong  to  the  king  Ben-hadad  of 
Scripture,  or,  following  the  normal  phonetic  value  of  fiie  sign  which 
represents  the  god — and  this,  as  far,  at  least,  as  Babylonian  mytho- 
logy is  concerned,  must  always  be  considered — we  might  be  con- 
tent with  the  alphabetic  power  Iva  or  Eva,  and  might  recognise 
the  title  in  the  many  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  words  containing 
this  syllable  (comp.  Ei/^xtoC)  Evc^wpco^oc,  Evc^iujicoC)  'Ev€vya/ioc, 
'Ei/£vi8ovXoc,  Evorita,  Ac).  It  ought  to  be  some  assistance  to  us  in 
reading  the  Assyrian  name  of  the  god  that  it  is  equivalent  in  pro- 
nunciation to  a  Babylonian  term  (written  simply  vd)  which  indi- 
cates **  a  Chief"  or  **  Lord,"  and  thus  interchanges  with  the 
well-known  terms  Bely  Mul,  Nin,  Sar,  Bub,  <fcc.,  but  it  is  at  present 
impossible  to  select  any  one  of  these  synonyms  with  more  confidence 
than  another,  as  the  phonetic  correspondent  of  the  name.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  looked  to  mere  local  tradition,  a  more  probable 
reading  would  seem  to  be  Air  or  Aiir,  well-known  gods  of  the  Men- 
daean  Pantheon,  who  presided  over  the  firmament;  and  we  might 
then  compare  the  Greek  OtpnvoQ  (Attr-an,  the  god  Ur)  as  a  cognate 
title,  and  might  farther  explain  the  'OporaX  of  Herodotus  as  a  com- 
poimd  term,  including  the  male  and  female  divinities  of  the  mate- 
rial heaven.*  In  the  midst  of  such  uncertainty,  the  form  of  V^ 
has  been  adopted  as  a  provisional  reading,  in  default  of  any  better 
nomenclature.* 

No  complete  list  has  been  found  of  the  titles  of  Vul,  but  his  cha- 
racter and  functions  can  be  sufficiently  ascertained  from  the  various 
incidental  notices  regarding  him.  His  standard  epithets  are  '*the 
minister  of  heaven  and  earth  "  and  **  the  lord  of  canals,**  these 
canals,  from  their  use  in  diffusing  irrigation  and  rendering  the  lands 


*  This  explanation  of  the  term  ^OparkK  name  of  the  king  who  has  been  hitherto  idcn- 

(  Ur  and  7'(U)  is  only  hazarded  on  the  possible  tiHed  with  the  I'ui  of  Scripture,  some  M:SS.  of 

assumption  that  the  latter  name  applies  to  the  the  Septuagint  verb  have  ^oXcks,  instead  of 

goddess  of  the  sky ;  but  it  is  almost  certain  ^a\i»x  ^  ^  Chron.  t.  35 ;  and  Ira-itisk,  if 

that    Tai  is  an  erroneous  reading,  and  that  that  be  the  true  form  of  the  king's  name,  is 

the  true  form  of  the  name  is  Shata.  not  very  different  from  the  former  reading. 

^  There  is,  however,  some  additional  evi-  Admitting,  however,  this  explanation  to  be 

dence  in  favour  of  the  phonetic  reading  of  correct,  there  will  still  be  a  difficulty  aboot 

Iru : — 1 .  The  name  of  the  son  of  Ismi-dagon  the  name  of  King  Ben-hadad,  which  can  id- 

is  sometimes  written  with,  a  final  oa,  as  if  it  deed  only  be  solved  by  supposing  the  god  of 

might  be  read  either  Shamas-lva  or  Shcanas'  the  air  to  have  had  diBerent  names  in  Syria 

/r-tvi.    2.  There  is  some  ground  for  suspecting  and   Babylonia.      Dr.  Hincks  at  one  time 

an  identity  between  a  Babylonian  city  named  considered  the  evidence  of  the  name  of  Ben* 

afler  this  god,  and  the  Ava  or  Ivah  of  Scrip-  hadad  to  be  unanswerable,  and  even  veatured 

ture.     3.  The  Arabic  word  for  "  the  air "  to  compare  the  term  Ben  whkJi  he  tbos 

.     1,     I    A    T  J  au    •    A  />  assigned  to  the  god  with  the  initial  ekment 

»  actually  \^,  heva,  and  the  uuibmcea  of  ^f^tm;  but  iTthia  he  «er(.mly  poA^ 

analogy  between  the  Arabic    (originally  a  his  etymological  speculations  too  fiir,  venim 

Ct'shite  dialect)  and  the  Babylonian  are  too  being  of  course  cognate  with  the  terms  mt^ 

direct  and   numerous  to  be  at  all  subject  vad,  and  bad,  which  denote  the  wind  in  the 

to  doubt.     Further,  with  regard  even  to  the  Indo-Arian  dialecta. 
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fit  for  cnltivation,  being  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  social  eco- 
nomy of  the  Assyrians.  He  is  thns  "the  careful  or  beneficent 
chief,"  *'  the  giver  of  abundance/'  **  the  god  of  fecundity."  Sargon, 
who  dedicates  to  him  the  northern  gate  of  Khorsabad  in  conjunc- 
tion with  '•  the  Sun,"  invokes  him  as  '*  the  establisher  of  canals  for 
irrigation,"  and  Nebuchadnezzar  employs  almost  the  same  epithet 
in  alluding  to  his  temple  at  Babylon,  while  in  noticing  the  other 
temple  of  the  god  at  Borsippa,  he  describes  him  (in  allusion  to  his 
more  general  character  of  **  Lord  of  the  air  "or  "  atmosphere  ")  as 
"  he  who  pours  the  field-rain  upon  my  territory."  The  more  usual 
alhisions,  however,  are  to  his  power  as  **  the  Lord  of  the  whirl- 
wind "  and  "  the  tempest"  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  addresses  him  as  "  he 
who  casts  the  whirlwind  over  rebellious  races  and  hostile  lands ;" 
and  the  metaphors  are  constantly  used  of  ''  rushing  on  an  enemy 
like  the  whirlwind  of  Vxd^  and  "  sweeping  a  coimtry  as  with  the 
whirlwind  of  Vvir  In  tlie  curses  also  which  are  fulminated 
ag&inst  persons  who  may  injure  the  royal  inscriptions  or  interfere 
with  benefactions,  we  find  such  phrases  as  the  following:  **  May 
Vvl  with  his  flaming  sword  scatter  pestilence  over  the  land,  and 
may  he  cause  famine  and  scarcity  to  prevail  throughout  the 
country ;"  or  where  the  anathema  is  in  a  more  humble  strain, 
**  may  he  scatter  the  harvest  and  destroy  the  crops ;  may  he  tear 
up  the  trees  smd  beat  down  the  com,  <fec."  As  the  lord  of  the  sky 
he  also  presided  over  the  four  points  of  the  compass,  his  sign  being 
used  as  the  determinative  to  the  respective  names  of  the  no  liJi,  east, 
south,  and  west.* 

The  goddess  who  is  associated  with  Vxd  at  Kimrud,  and  also  upon 
some  of  the  clay  tablets  (their  titles  being  misharu  and  sharrat  or  king 
and  queen),'  is  Shala  or  Tola  ;  but  her  epithets,  of  which  an  incom- 
plete list  has  been  found,  are  obscure." 

•  The  importance  of  the  god  Vul  in  the  Ionian  Venus,  we  are  certainly  justified  in 
Pantheon  of  Babylonia,  as  oontnuited  with  believing  the  entire  system  to  have  been  in- 
the  positioB  of  Obpavhsj  or  of  iEther,  in  troduoed  from  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
classical  mjrthology,  constitutes  one  of  the  ^  The  title  misharu  assigned  to  this  god 
chief  diHerenoes  between  the  two  systems;  recals  to  mind  the  term  Vlveaphsy  which 
the  reason  of  the  distinction  no  doubt  being  Berosus  applies  to  Cannes  (Fr.  6),  although 
that  atmospheric  influences  were  of  so  much  there  is  otherwise  no  apparent  connexion  be- 
more  consequence  in  the  torrid  regions  of  the  tween  the  two.  If  mis/uirUf  however,  simply 
East  than  either  in  Greece  or  Kome.  The  mean  **  king,"  as  is  most  probable,  it  will 
conspicuous  part  which  Aiar  plays  under  his  suit  Jfea^  the  real  Cannes,  better  than  it 
various  derdopments,  in  the  Saba;an  system,  suits  Fu/,  for  the  former  god  has  constantly 
seems  to  indicate  the  source  from  whence  the  sign  denoting  **king*'  attached  to  his 
Thales  drew  his  theory  of  the  origin  of  all  name. 

things  fix)m  the  watery  element  in  nature.  ^  The  true  form  of  this  name  is  almost 
Vat  has  hardly  the  same  predominance  in  certainly  Shala^  and  it  seems  highly  probable 
Assyria  and  Babylonia,  but  there  are  traces  that  it  is  the  same  title  whicn,  under  the 
ef  the  extension  of  his  worship  trom  these  forms  of  2aXafi0is  and  "XctAdfifias,  is  ap- 
eountrics  in  vahous  directions.  Thus  the  plied  in  Hesychius  and  the  Etymol.  Mag.  to 
triad  invariably  invoked  in  the  Armenian  the  Babylonian  Venus.  The  second  element 
inscriptions  of  Van,  &c,  are  Khaidi,  "  the  of  the  name,  if  this  explanation  be  correct, 
Sun,"  and  Fti^ ;  and  again,  as  we  find  on  the  will  then  be  **  amnut"  or  ^^vmrna,''  a 
Indo-Scythic  coins  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  cen-  **  mother ;"  a  term  which,  under  the  form  of 
turies  distinct  evidence  of  the  worship  of  the  'Afufihs,  Hesychius  also  applies  to  the  Baby- 
Hun,  of  the  Moon,  of  Vato  or  *'  the  Wind  "  Ionian  Juno. 


(answering  to  Vut),  and  ofJVofia,  the  Baby- 
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The  god  Vvl  must  have  been  known  in  Babylonia  from  the  earliest 
times,  as  the  son  of  Ismidagon  of  Ur,  who  founded  temples  at  Asskur 
in  the  19th  century  B.C.,  has  a  name  compounded  of  the  titles  of  this 
god  and  of  the  sun.  We  know,  indeed,  from  the  inscriptions  c^ 
Tiglath-Pileser  I.,  that  one  of  the  temples  thus  founded  was  dedi- 
cated to  Anu  and  his  son  Vtdy  and  this  temple  continued  to  the  latest 
times  to  command  respect  in  Assyria.  The  name  of  the  god,  how- 
ever, as  far  as  our  present  experience  goes,  is  unknown  upon  the  Baby- 
lonian bricks  of  the  early  dynasty,  and  it  may  be  doubted  if  he  hikd 
any  temples  to  the  south  except  the  two  already  mentioned  as  hav- 
ing been  repaired  by  Nebuchadnezzar  at  Babylon  and  Borsippa.  At 
C^Jah  he  possessed  a  temple  in  common  with  his  wife  Shala,  but  no 
trace  has  been  recovered  of  a  similar  shrine  at  Nineveh.  The  object 
which  symbolises  this  god  both  on  the  cylindernseals  and  in  the 
various  groups  of  the  divine  emblems  is  a  weapon  with  forked  points, 
which  may  perhaps  be  called  a  "  flaming  sword."  It  probably  re- 
presents the  lightning  or  thunder-bolts,  which  the  Greeks  put  into 
the  hands  of  Zeus,  and  it  must  be  the  same  weapon  with  which  the 
god  is  said  to  scatter  pestilence  over  the  land,  and  which,  moreorver, 
was  sometimes  used  as  a  trophy,  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  having  con- 
structed one  of  these  double-edged  swords  of  copper,  and  having 
laid  it  up  in  one  of  his  castles,  inscribed  with  a  record  of  his  vio- 
tories.*  The  memory  of  this  old  emblem  is  also  probably  still  pre- 
served to  the  Mahommedan  world  in  the  double-edged  sword  of  Ali. 
If  there  is  any  figure  of  this  god  to  be  sought  for  amongst  the 
Assyrian  sculptures,  it  can  only  be  the  homed  deity  armed  with  the 
thunderbolt,  who  chases  the  evil  spirit  (pestilence  and  famine)  from 
the  land,  but  it  is  more  probable  that  l^t  figure  represents  A  tn  or 
Hercules. 

The  numerical  symbol  of  the  God  Vtd  is  given  as  6,  on  the  tablet 
which  applies  notation  to  the  Pantheon ;  but  the  position  in  con- 
tinuation of  60,  60,  40,  30,  and  20,  requires  10,  and  the  sign  repre- 
senting 10  is  precisely  that  which  has  been  already  noticed  as 
equivalent  to  Vui  in  its  meaning  of  a  "king,**  "lord,**  or  "chief." 
Perhaps  then  the  figure  10  should  be  the  proper  symbol,  especially 
as  it  was  allowable  in  Babylonian  to  write  a  series  3,  4,  6,  10,  or 
3,  4,  5,  6  indifferently,  the  origin  of  this  confusion  being  no  doubt 
to  be  sought  in  the  double  system  of  notation,  decimtu  and  sexa- 
gintal.  I^  however,  the  figure  6  were  admitted  as  the  real  symbol 
of  VtU,  some  further  weight  would  be  attached  to  the  possible 
MendsBan  reading  of  the  name  of  the  god,  as  one  of  the  phonetic 
values  of  that  character  is  ar  or  er. 

(vii.)  Associated  with  the  god  of  the  sky  we  usually  find  *•  the 
sun**  and  *'the  moon.**  The  sun  was  probably  named  in  Baby- 
lonia both  San  and  Sansi,  before  his  title  took  the  definite  Semitio 
form  of  Shamas^^  by  which  he  is  known  in  Assyrian  and  in  all  the 


•  See  KUeh-^herghat  Cylinder,  coL  6,  L  15,  "  five,"  we  have  Khansa,  **  fifty"),  and  San 

and  col.  8, 1.  83.  would  then  stand  for  Santt,  as  iU  for  Assha-; 

'  It  would  be  more  convenient  no  doubt  but  against  this  it  most  be  argued  that  Samat 

to  regard  ^mos  as  the  original  title,  forming  or  Shamns'is  never  found  in  the  old  Baby- 

^tifist  in  the  construct  state  (as  from  Khamis,  Ionian,  and  that  it  would  be  ungranunaticid 
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languages  of  that  family.  He  seems  to  liave  1:)een  considered  ''  tbe 
great  mover/'  the  motive  agent  in  fact  of  everything,  and  hence  he 
is  connected  with  expeditions,  and  generally  with  the  active  ftinc- 
tions  of  royalty.  His  usual  titles  in  the  invocation  passages  are — 
•*  the  regent  of  the  heavens  and  earth,"  **  he  who  sets  everything  in 
motion."  He  is  also  "the  destroyer  of  the  king's  enemies,"  and 
*'  the  breaker  up  of  opposition "  (?).  In  the  various  incidental 
notices  of  him,  however,  in  the  inscriptions,  there  is  more  fre- 
quentiy  a  special  allusion  to  his  impulsive  power  in  urging  the  king 
to  victory.  Thus  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  calls  lumself  **  the  proud  chief 
who,  under  the  influence  of  the  sun-god,  sways  the  sceptre  of  power 
over  mankind,  and  pursues  after  the  people  of  Bel-Nimrod."  Sar- 
danapalus,  in  the  standard  inscription  of  the  north-west  palace  at 
Nimrud,  names  Asshur  and  the  sun-god  as  the  tutelary  deities  under 
whose  influence  he  carried  on  his  wars ;  and  he  commences  his  great 
historical  record  with  a  passage  that  may  be  read  as  follows  : — '*  In 
the  beginning  of  my  reign,  during  the  first  year,  when  the  "  sun- 
god,"  the  regent  of  aU  things,  had  cast  his  motive  influence  over 
me,  seated  in  majesty  on  my  royal  throne,  and  swaying  in  my  hand 
the  sceptre  of  power  over  mankind,  I  assembled  my  chariots  and 
warriors."  Sargon,  in  his  dedication  to  the  sun-god  of  the  northern 
gate  at  Khorsabad,  speaks  of  him  as  '*  he  who  has  acquired  dominion 
for  me ;"  and  the  epithet  employed  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  noticing 
the  temple  of  the  sun-god  at  Babylon,  is  perhaps  *'  the  supreme 
ruler  who  casts  a  favourable  eye  on  my  expeditions."  The  idea  no 
doubt  of  the  motive  influence  of  the  sun-god  in  all  human  affairs, 
arose  from  the  manifest  agency  of  the  material  sun  in  stimulating 
the  functions  of  nature. 

The  sun-god  was  probably  one  of  the  earliest  objects  of  Baby- 
lonian worship.  He  had  two  famous  temples — one  at  Larancha 
(modem  Senkereh)*  and  the  other  at  Sippara  (modem  MoscUb) — 
in  both  of  which  he  was  associated  with  his  wife  Anunitj  or  Gvla. 
From  the  former  temple,  which  was  perhaps  named  Bit-Parra*  we 
have  numerous  bricks  of  the  early  Chaldiean  kings,  Khammurabi, 


to  rue  the  constmct'state  for  the  nominative,  ments,  p.  31.)     The  Hamite  name  of  the 

That  San  moreover  was  a  genuine  title  for  place  probably  signified  "  the  city  of  the 

*«  the  Sun"  is  proved  by  the  geographical  Sun,"  as  that  of  ^ur  signified  « the  city  of 

name  of  {0^3,   Bison  (Scythopolis  of  the  the  Moon ;"  but  in  the  fi>rmer  case  we  cannot 

Greeks,  and  formerly  t(^  JV^,  1  Sam.  zxzi.  trace  any  phonetic  connexion. 

10,  12,  &c),  which  IS  explained  in  Enge-  >  Hardy  etymologists  might  be  inclined  to 

sippoB  to  mean  **  the  house  of  the  Sun."  connect  Parra  with  the  Egyptian  Phra  or 

Compare  also^^XWf  Bayior  Kttrai  Zar  %v  Aia  pi^ra,  **  the  Sun ;"  and  it  is  certainly  re- 

MtffA^icoiMri.     Porphyr.   in  Vit.   Pythag.  markable  that  the  mitial  elonent  of  the 

§  17,  ad  fin.  name,  which  is  also  the  monogram  for  **  the 

In  later  times  the  Babylonians  oorrupted  Sun,"  should  thus  have  the  double  phonetic 

Shamas  to  Saoas,  or  SiwT.     See  HesycAius  power  of  San  and  Par,  as  if  both  these 

in  voc  terms  had  been  proper  names  of  the  Sun 

3  It  k  not  quite  certain  if  the  Semitic  when  the  cuneiform  writing  was  invented, 

name  of  this  dty  should  be  read  as  Larrak  For  a  notice  of  the  Senkereh  Temple  see  Sir 

or   Lctrtsa.      The    former    orthography  is  T.  Phillips's  Cylinder,  col.  2, 1.  42,  and  the 

adopted'(there  being  cuneiform  au&ority  for  bricks  and  cylinders  of  Nebuchadnezzar  en»- 

the  reading),  in  order  to  assimilate  the  name  vated  by  Mr.  Loftus  from  the  ruins  of  the 

with  Sapiyxouj  a  primitive  ChakUean  capital  building, 
mentioned  by  Berosus.    (See  Cory*8  Frag- 
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Purna-punyas,  <fec. ;  and  Nel)ucliadnezzar  has  further  left  a  detailed 
record  of  his  restoration  of  the  edifice.  The  latter  temple  seems  to 
have  been  even  more  celebrated,  and  to  have  existed  from  the 
{-emotest  antiquity  ;  for  it  is  alluded  to  in  the  antediluvian  traditions 
of  Berosus,  having  in  fact  given  the  name  of  Heliopolis  to  Sippara, 
where  Xisuthrus  is  supposed  to  have  buried  his  records  before  going 
into  the  ark.*  This  temple,  which  was  also  named  Bit  Parra^  was 
repaired  and  adorned  by  many  of  the  ancient  kings,  but  more 
especially  by  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Nabonidus,  though  the  last- 
named  king  devoted  his  particular  care  to  an  adjoining  temple 
named  Bit-  Ulmisy  which  was  in  the  same  city  of  Sippara  or  Agana^ 
but  which  was  exclusively  dedicated  to  Anunit,  who  thus  took  the 
title  of  Lady  of  Agana.^  The  male  and  female  powers  of  the  sim, 
whose  worship  at  Sippara  was  celebrated  throughout  the  East,  were 
with  more  than  their  usual  accuracy  identified  by  the  Greeks  with 
the  Apollo  and  Diana  of  their  own  mythology ;  and  they  are  of 
course  represented  in  Scripture  by  the  **  Adrammelech  and  Anam- 
melech.  the  gods  of  Sepharvaim/'  to  whom  the  Sepharvites  burnt 
their  children  in  fire.*  The  meaning  of  these  Hebrew  names  is  not 
very  certain.  Adrammelech  may  be  '>the  fire-king,"  or  it  may  be 
'*the  royal  an-anger,"  ediru  and  gamUu,  "  the  arranger"  and  "bene- 
factor "  being  epithets  which  together  are  frequently  applied  to  the 
gods,  and  whion  are  sufficiently  applicable  to  *'  the  sun.**  ATtam- 
melech,  for  the  female  sun,  cannot  be  explained  imless  it  be  con- 
nected with  the  name  Anunit.  Idols  of  the  sun-god  are  also  not 
unfrequently  mentioned  in  the  A&syrian  lists/  though  we  do  not 
find  any  special  temples  to  that  deity ;  and  he  appears  to  have  been 
worshipped  in  that  country  under  three  different  forms  at  least,  as 
*'  the  rising  sun,"  the  "  meridian  sun,"  and  '*  the  setting  son."  The 
allusions  to  him  in  these  various  c^)acities  are  exceedingly  obscure, 
and  must  await  further  research.     It  may  be  stated  however  that  he 


*  See  Aucher*8  Eusebius,  p.  33,  sqq.  In 
the  extiBctd  fiom  Berosus  the  name  of  Helio- 
polis is  applied  to  the  cit  j,  and  Sippari  to  tiie 
inhabitants ;  but  in  the  inscriptions  (ste  B. 
M.  Ser.  PI.  52.  1.  5,  &c.)  the  fuU  tiUe  is 
pven  of  Tsipar  aha  Sha/mts,  **  Sippara  of 
the  Sun/'  The  name  of  Sippara  is  supposed 
to  have  been  given  from  these  very  writings 
deposited  by  Xisuthrus  (comp.  "OD»  **a 
writing")  but  there  is  nothing  to  coun- 
tenance such  a  derivation  in  the  inscriptions ; 
on  the  contrary,  as  the  cuneiform  sign  for 
"  the  Sun"  is  the  distinguishing  element  of 
the  Hamite  names  both  for  this  city  and 
Larancha,  and  as  the  same  element  occurs  in 
Thipar,  it  is  most  natural  to  regard  that  term 
as  a  translation  of  the  Hamite  name,  and  as 
having  immediate  rei'erenoe  to  the  Sun  wor- 
ship. The  name  of  Sippara  became  gradually 
corrupted  to  Sivra  and  ^iira,and  the  Kuphraies 
at  Babylon  is  thus  always  named  by  the  Arab 
geographers  *♦  the  river  of  Sura,"  precisely  as 
in  the  inscriptions  it  is  named  '*  the  river  of 


Sippara."  This  is  the  same  dty  where  m 
^fter  ages  was  Obtablished  the  fitmous  Jewieh 
academy. 

*  This  is  all  explained  at  length  on  the 
large  barrel  cylinder  of  Nabooidaa.  Agana 
was  perhaps  on  the  right  bank  of  the  nver 
opposite  to  Sippara,  and  was  00  called  from 
bemg  at  the  head  of  the  great  lake  (IT^^ 
in  Chaldee).  It  represents  the  'AKpdxwfm 
6wkp  Trjs  2tinnfni¥&y  w6Xms  of  Abydenus* 
Acraam  being  given  at  full  length  in  the 
Sanhedrim,  fol.  38,  2,  as  K03»rrKipiC 
Akra  de  Agama,  "  the  fort  of  the  lake.** 

*  2  Kings  zvii.  31.  The  dual  form 
D^l"OD  is  used  in  alluson  probably  to  the 
double  dty  on  eadi  side  of  the  river,  predcely 
as  the  older  Arab  geographers  emj^yed  the 

form  of  4^tjytf  instead  of  tjy^ . 

^  Sennacherib  carried  off  the  idol  of  the 
son-god  from  T«arancha  in  hu  great  Baby- 
lonian ezpeditkm. 
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is  called  "  the  lord  of  fire,"  **  the  light  of  the  gods,"  "  the  ruler  of 
the  day,"  and  '*  he  who  illumines  the  expanse  of  heaven  and  earth." 
As  the  second  memher  of  the  lower  triad  of  the  Pantheon  he  is 
symbolised  by  the  number  20,  which  numeral,  as  an  alphabetic 
sign,  sdso  indicates  **a  king,"  not  improbably  in  allusion  to  the 
royal  character  of  the  sun.  It  has  also  the  phonetic  powers  of  Aw 
and  Man ;  and  from  the  analogy  of  the  names  Dis  and  Aiia,  apper-» 
taining  to  Ann  as  equivalents  of  his  numerical  symbol  of  (iO,  we 
might  very  well  argue  that  these  terms  must  also  be  names  for  the 
sun  in  some  of  the  ancient  dialects  of  Babylonia.  At  present,  how- 
ever, the  conjectui*e  is  unsupported  by  evidence.' 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  female  power  of  the  sun  is 
named  Gvla  or  Anunit ;  but  her  primitive  P^abylonian  name  seems  to 
have  been  At,  and  it  is  under  that  form  that  she  is  found  in  most 
Babylonian  documents  to  be  associated  as  an  object  of  worship  with 
thiB  sun.*  It  is  possible  that  Ai^  Gvla^  and  Anunit  may  represent  the 
female  power  of  the  sun  in  his  three  diflTerent  phases  of  '*  rising," 
'*  culminating,"  and  **  setting,"  for  ih.Q  names  do  not  appear  to  be 
interchangeable,  and  yet  they  are  equally  associated  with  the  sun- 
god.  The  name  of  Gala,  at  any  rate,  which  is  the  best  known  of 
the  three  forms,  and  which  simply  means  in  primitive  Babylonian 
**  the  great,"  *  being  thus  identical  with  the  Gadlat  of  the  later 
Ohaldaean  mythology,*  is  distinctly'  stated  in  one  inscription  to 
belong  to  the  great  goddess  *\the  Wife  of  the  Meridian  Sun."'*  This 
goddess  is  more  generally  known  as  the  deity  who  presides  over 
life  and  fecundity,  and,  as  such,  is  frequently  confounded  with  two 
Other  divinities,  BUat  Hi,  or  *'  the  Mistress  of  the  Gods,**  and  BUat 
TUa,  or  **  the  Mistress  of  Life,"  (?)  though  in  the  list  of  the  idols  in 
the  famous  temple  of  Bel-Mei-odach  at  Babylon  the  three  names  are 
given  as  those  of  distinct  deities.  A  comparison  of  the  titles  of 
these  three  goddesses  will  show,  at  any  rate,  how  difficult  it  must 
have  been  to  distinguish  them.  Gtda,  in  the  great  inscription  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  who  dedicated  to  her  three  temples  at  Borsippa 
and  two  at  Babylon,  is  *'  the  arranger  and  benefactor  of  life,"  and 
'^  she  who  blesses  the  people,"  while  Bilat  Hi  at  Khorsabad,  where 
she  is  joined  with  Bea,  is  "  she  who  multiplies  life,"  and  in  the 
inscriptions  of  Sennacherib  is  distinctly  called  **  the  goddess  pre- 

'  The  Mendsans  still  use  the  old  AssTrian  was  unknown  in  Assyrian.    Oida,  translated 

word  Shamas  for  the  Sun,  and  the  same  in  the  vocabularies  by  rabu,   and   kindred 

term  is  common  to  the  Hebrew,  Syrian,  and  therefore  with  gaht  which  is  a  synonym  for 

Arabic,     in  the  5th  century,  however,  the  the  same  word,  may  be  immediately  com- 

Sabseans  of  Harran  worshipped  the  Sun  as  pared  with  the  Galla  gucht  **  great,"  and  the 

Belshamm,  **  the  Lord  of  Heaven,'*  and  at  many  ancient  Oriental  names  compounded  of 

a   later  period  they  used  the  Greek  name  Gailns  must  be  referred  to  the  same  root. 
«»f  "HKios.       See  'Asseman.   Bib.   Orient.        *  Oadht  and  Tar'ata  (Atargati«  or  Der- 

Tol.  i.  p.  327,  and  Ssabier  und  der  Ssabis-  oeto)  are  given  by  St  James  of  Se    j  as  the 

mns,  vol.  ii  p.  32.  tutelary  goddesses  of  Harran  in    the   5th 

•  See  Sir  T.  Phillips's  Cylinder,  col.   2,  century  of  Christ  (Aaseman.   Bil     Orient. 

Is.  40  and  42,  where  the  temples  of  Sippara  vol.  i.  p.  327),  but  these  names  seeji  to  have 

and  Larancha,  each  of  them  being  named  Bit  been   lost  three  centuries    later  when   the 

Parra,  are  said  to  be  dedkated  to  the  sun-  Nedim  wrote  on  the  gods  of  the  Sabaians. 

god  and  Au  (See  Ssabier  und  der  Seabismus,    vol.   11. 

.    1  O^da  may  possibly  be  connected  with  p.  39.) 
7*12»  but  only  indirectly,  as  the  ktter  term        '  See  Mkhaux*s  Stohe,  col.  4,  L  5. 
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Biding  over  births."  *  It  may  be  added,  that  in  a  list  of  the  41  titles 
of  BUat  Hi,  on  a  tablet  in  the  British  Museum,  GtUa  is  given  as  a 
recognised  synonym;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  as  far  as  present 
research  goes,  there  is  no  example  of  connexion  between  BUat  JM 
and  the  sun-god.  With  regard  to  the  relationship  of  BUat  TQa  with 
Gula,  Uie  former  name  would  seem  to  signify  "  the  mistress  of  life," 
and  the  temples  of  Gvla  at  Borsippa  are  respectively  named  BH 
Gvla,  Bit  TUa^  and  Bit  Ziba  TUa^  WiUi  the  single  exception,  more- 
over, of  the  enumeration  of  Gvla,  BUat  Hi,  and  BUat  TUa  as  distinct 
idols  in  the  temple  of  Bel-Merodach,  there  is  no  other  list,  it  is 
believed,  of  the  gods  which  contains  more  than  one  of  the  names. 
One  of  the  tablets  supplies  a  list  of  20  titles  for  Ai^  but  they  are  all 
obscure,  with  the  exception  of  the  heading,  which  is  '*  the  female 
sun."  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  41  titles  of  BUat  Hi;  and  even 
GukCs  descriptive  titles,  which  are  chiefly  local  epithets,  are  not 
easy  of  explanation.  Gvla  had  a  distinct  temple  at  Calah,  inde- 
pendent of  the  sun-god,  as  she  had  at  Babylon  and  Borsippa,  and 
also  at  Asshur,  where  ten  other  idols,  more  or  less  closely  con- 
nected with  her,  were  admitted  to  participate  in  her  worship.* 

It  is  well  known  that  in  most  of  the  groups  of  Babylonian  and 
Assyrian  divine  emblems  there  are  two  distinct  representations  of 
the  sun,  one  being  figured  with  four  rays  or  divisions  within  the 
orb,  and  the  other  with  eight.  These  two  figures  may  be  supposed 
to  indicate  a  distinction  between  the  male  and  female  powers  of  the 
deity,  the  quartered  disk  symbolising  Shamas,  and  the  eight-rayed 
orb  being  the  emblem  of  Ai,  Gulay  or  Anunit. 

(viii.)  The  3rd  god  of  this  triad  is  **  the  moon,"  who  was  named 
Sin  by  the  Assyrians,  as  he  is  by  the  Mendaeans  to  the  present  day.' 
His  Babylonian  name  was  probably  pronounced  Hurki,  the  essential 
element  of  the  name  being  preserved  in  Hur  (Ur  of  the  Chaldees 
and  modem  Mugheir)  which  was  the  chief  place  of  his  worship,* 

*  See  B.  M.  Ser.  PL  38,  1.  3.  In  Baby-  word  Sin  for  **  the  Moon"  m  so  manj 
Ionian  the  name  of  this  goddess  is  written  Semitic  languages,  and  have  sought  to  idcn- 
BUat  Ninij  of  which  BU^  Hi  is  the  Assy-  tifj  the  god  in  qnestioo  with  Jupiter, 
rian  translation.  On  one  tablet  she  seems  to  Sin  is  not  only  a  recognized  term  for  the 
be  indicated  bj  the  number  ^^  but  her  moon  at  the  present  day  in  Syriac  and  Men- 
epithets  are  not  intelligible,  nor  even  ai'e  her  daan,  but  it  is  the  name  given  to  the  mooo- 
local  titles  ibr  the  most  part  to  be  recognised,  god  in  St.  James  of  Sena's  list  of  the  idols 

^  Bilat  TUa  is  probably  the  same  as  the  of  Harran  akvady  quoted ;  and  it  also  standi 

Babbtt-at-Til  of  the  Sabsans  of  Harrariy  to  for  Monday  in  the  table  of  the  days  of  the 

whom  belonged  the  sacred  goats,  which  were  week  used  by  the  Sabseans  as  late  as  the  9th 

kept  as  Tictims,    but  wUch  no  pregnant  century.  (See  Norberg's  Onomastiron,  p.  108 ; 

woman  dared  to  offer  in  sacrifice,  or  even  to  Chwolsohn'sSsabierundderSsabismns,  voLn. 

approach.     (See  Ssabier  nnd  der  Ssabismus,  p.  22,  and  Aseeman.  loc  ctt.)     Hesychios, 

vol.  ii.  p.  40.)  likewise,  seems  to  have  stated  the  &ct  oor- 

*  These  names  are  as  follows: — **  The  rectly ;  for  there  can  be  no  real  doubt  that 
Queen  of  the  Stars"  (Venus) ;  Kippata  ;  for  the  7,lvryiv,  trefu^Py  BafivX/^uu,  of  the 
Martu ;  *'  the  Queen  of  the  Chace  ;**  Gnla ;  MSS.,  we  must  read  ilw,  rV  ctK/intP,  B«- 
Paniri  (?)  ;   0\ai*ura  ;  Kilili ;    Tsakhirta ;  fivk^viot, 

BUat  Pate  (or  ^  the  Queen  of  Time  ^?)*' ;  and  *  Hwr,  which  is  the  Hamite  power  of  the 

Pashirta.  cuneiform  sign   answering  to  the    Semitic 

^  It  is  roost  surprising  that  Dr.  Hincks  nazar  IV^,  **  to  protect,"  may  perhaps  be 

In  his  paper  on  the  Assyrian  mytbolo^ry  compared  with  the  root  *np,  whk^h  has  pn>- 

should  have  overlooked  the  existence  of  the  duced  1^,  '  /r,  "  a  watcher/'  applied  to 
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The  titles  of  the  god  are  for  the  most  part  too  vague  to  indicate  the 
attributes  with  which  he  is  invested.  He  is  merely  **  the  chief," 
•*  the  Lord  of  spirits,"  **  the  powerful,"  &c. ;  or  sometimes  *'  king 
of  the  gods,"  or,  as  the  celestial  luminary,  **  the  bright,"  "the 
shining;"  and  in  one  passage  "Lord  of  the  month."  It  would 
seem,  however,  from  certain  half  intelligible  allusions  in  the  inscrip- 
tions that  Sin  as  the  god  of  good  fortune  was  especially  entrusted 
with  the  guardianship  of  buildings.  Nebuchadnezzar  in  dedicating 
to  him  a  temple  at  Babylon  thus  speaks  of  him  as  **  the  strengthener 
of  my  fortifications,"  and  in  noticing  the  other  temple  of  the  moon- 
god  at  Borsippa,  he  calls  him  ''the  supporting  architect  of  my 
stronghold."  There  is  also  a  very  interesting  passage  on  the  Khor- 
sabad  cvlinders  which  may  be  thus  read: — "In  the  month  of 
Sivan  (?),  a  month  under  the  care  of  the  great  Lord,  the  wielder  of 
the  thunderbolts,  the  supporting  architect,  the  guardian  (Burkf)  of 
heaven  and  earth,  the  champion  of  the  gods,  the  moon-god,  who  is 
next  in  order  to  Anu,  Bel-Nimrod,  Hea,  and  Beltis,  I  made  bricks 
and  built  a  city  and  temple  to  the  god  of  the  month  Sivan  of  happy 
name."*  From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  month  Sivan  was 
severed  to  Sin,  the  names  being,  in  all  probability,  connected ;  and  it 
is  further  of  interest  to  observe  that  the  sign  which  represents  the 
month  in  question  is  also  the  sign  used  to  represent  "bricks," 
which  especially  belonged  to  Sin  as  the  Babylonian  god  of  archi- 
tecture.'* One  of  the  most  ordinary  titles  of  Sin,  it  may  be  added,  is 
Bel-zuna  (generally  contracted  in  Assyrian  to  Bel-zu)  and  there  is  in 
this  title  probably  the  same  allusion  to  building  (compare  {t 
*•  form,")  which  is  to  be  fouiid  in  the  other  epithets.* 

The  most  celebrated  temple  of  the  moon-god  appears  in  antiquity 
to  have  been  in  the  city  of  Bur.  Its  site  is  now  marked  by  the 
great  mound  of  Mugheir,  the  excavation  of  which  has  yielded  a  vast 
number  of  bricks,  tablets,  clay  cones,  and  cylinders,  all  stamped 
with  the  names  of  different  kings,  but  all  bearing  evidence  to  the 
worship  of  the  moon-god.  Nabonidus,  indeed,  who  seems  to  have 
been  an  especial  votary  of  Sih\  for  he  calls  him  "  the  chief  of  the 
gods  of  heaven  and  earth,  the  king  of  the  gods,  god  of  gods,  he  who 

dwells  in  the  great  heavens,  the  Lord  of  the  temple  of in 

the  city  of  Hur,  my  Lord,"  expressly  declares  that  he  had  found  in 
the  annals  of  UmJih  (the  oldest  kmg  whose  name  has  been  dis- 

the  archangels  in  the  Syriac  liturgy.  The  reference  to  the  whiteness  of  the  laminary, 
phonetic  reading  of  Jfw  for  the  geographical  eq^edallj  as  the  coneiform  sign  used  fbr  the 
name  in  which  this  sign  is  the  ruling  element  3rd  month,  sacred  to  Sin,  is  always  trans- 
is  given  repeatedly  in  the  Tocabularies,  and  lated  in  the  yocabularies  by  the  actual  word 
may  be  re^otled  therefore  as  quite  certain.  libcm.     It  may  also  &irly  be  surmised  that 

*  This  passage  commences  at  line  47  of  the  '*  goddess,  or  fabulous  queen  of  Assyria, 

the  Cylinder  Inscription.      It  is  left  out  H^ildn,  derived  her  name  from  the  same 

altogeUier  in  the  nearly  similar  inscription  source."     (See  the  quotation  from  Eutjrchins 

on  the  Bulls  which  has  alone  as  yet  been  in  Chwolsohn's  Saabier  und  der  Ssabismns, 

published.  vol.  ii.  p.  295.) 

»  The  dirert  connexion  thus  ertabUshed         i  j^  j^  ^^j     ^  ^^e  tablets  that  the  fall 

between  tiie  god  Sm  and  "  bncks  '  for  build-  ^^^^  ^^  Bel-zuna  is  found,  but  the  form  is 

ijig  would  seem  to  ezplam  the  use  m  Hebrew  certainly  authentic     The  root  zanan,  it  may 

of  n^37  for  **  the  moon"  (Is.  zxiv.  23  and  be  added,  is  conomonly  used  in  As^yiian  fur 

XXX,  2t>),    more  satis&ctorily  than    by  a  building. 
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covered  in  Babylonia)  a  record  that  he  had  commenced  the  temple 
in  question,  but  had  left  the  completion  of  it  to  his  son  Ilgi  ,-*  and 
the  shrine,  therefore,  must  have  lasted  throughout  the  entire  period 
of  the  Babylonian  monarchy,  from  its  foundation  to  the  time  of 
Cyrus.  The  name  of  the  moon-god  was  read,  it  would  seem,  or  at 
any  rate  might  have  been  read  in  one  of  the  dialects  of  ancient 
Babylon,  as  iShishaki,^  and  a  possible  explanation  is  thus  obtained  of 
the  Sheshech  of  Scripture  (used  for  Iiur)  which  is  associated  with 
Babylon  in  the  denunciations  of  the  Prophet  Jeremiah.^ 

Hur^  the  city  of  the  moon-god,  was  also  called  in  a  lat«r  age, 
according  to  Eupolemus,  Kafiapivri,  the  name  being  derived  appa- 
rently from  j^  Katnar,  an  Arabic  term  for  the  moon/     Besides 

the  temples  to  Sin  already  noticed  at  HuVy  at  Babylon,  at  BorRippa, 
and  at  Khorsabad,  another  shrine  is  mentioned  at  Calah ;  and  the 
god  was  also  worshipped  under  the  same  name  at  Harran  as  late  as 
the  6th  century  of  the  Christian  era.'  Sin  was,  in  all  probability, 
the  tutelary  deity  of  King  Sennacherib,  as  the  monarch's  name 
signifies  '*  Sin  magnifies  (myj  brothers ; "  but  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  raised  any  temples  to  his  honour. 

With  regard  to  the  relationship  of  Sin  to  the  other  gods  of  the 
Pantheon  there  is  one  distinct  notice  on  a  brick  from  Mugheir  calling 
him  the  eldest  son  of  Bel-Nimrod,  and  there  are  many  indications 
that  his  wife  was  a  goddess  named  "  Uie  great  lady,"  who  is  joined 
with  him  in  the  lists  both  at  Khorsabad  and  on  the  tablets,  but  of 
whom  nothing  whatever  is  known  beyond  the  name.' 

The  numerical  symbol  of  Sin  as  the  head  of  the  lower  triad  is  30, 
and  the  sign  representing  this  number  has,  as  we  should  expect,  an 
ordinary  phonetic  value  corresponding  with  the  name  of  me  god, 
but  it  has  also  a  second  value  Ish  or  Esh,  which  should  thus  likewise 
appertain  to  the  moon -god  in  some  of  the  old  dialects.  The 
identity  of  this  number  30  with  the  days  of  the  month,  over  which 
the  moon-god  presides,  can  hardly  be  accidental,  though  the  figure 
would  seem  to  have  been  assigned  to  him  as  a  symbol,  merely  from 
his  relative  position  in  the  lists.'    How  it  happened  that  the  moon 


s  This  is  qaoted  from  the  cylinders  of  word.    See  also  the  frequent  notices  of  Sin 

Kabonidas  excavated  by  Mr.  Taylor  from  in  "  Ssabier  und  der  Ssabismos."  • 
the  four  comers  of  the  tower  or  ziggwat  of        7  This  goddess  was  associated  with  Sin  » 

the  Temple  of  the  Moon  at  Mugheir,  tutelary  divinity  of  the  city  of  ffnr^  and  a 

s  That  is,  the  cuneiform  sign  which  in  particoiar  portion  of  the  great  temple  at  that 

the  semse  of  **  protecting''  must  be  read  as  place  was  dedicated  to  her,  the  legends  on 

Hur  in  Hamite  and  Nazar  in  Semitic,  is  the  bricks  of  Nabonidus  from  this  spot  ooo- 

also  used  to  denote  **  a  brother,"  which  is  taining  an  invocation  to  her.    Both  she  and 

Shish  in  one  language  and  Ahhu  in  the  other,  her  husband  Sin  had  arks  or  tabernacles 

*  Jer.  XXV.  26  and  li.  41.  probably  deposited  in  this  temple,  the  one 

*  £useb.  Prsep.  Evang.  9.  being  called  **  the  light "  and  the  other  **  the 

*  St.  James  of  SeruJ,  about  A.  D.  500,  lesser  light" 

says  that  the  devil  deceived  the  people  of        *  That  is,  as  the  head  of  the  second  Triad, 

Harran  through  Sin  and  Bal-themin ;  i.e.  which  was  his  proper  place  in  the  Pttnthesn, 

« the  moon"  and  **  the  sun."      Assemani,  though  he  is  lieie  for  convenience  sake  put 

however,  in  translatmg  the  passage  (Bib.  after  **  the  Sun."     In  all  the  invocation^ufes 

Orient,  vol.  i.  p.  327)  &iled  to  recognise  the  we  possess,  except  that  on  Michaux's  stone, 

name  of  the  moon,  and  read  Besin  as  a  single  Sin  ftillowt  next  after  the  three  great  godt 
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in  Babylonian  mythology  was  thus  placed  above  the  snn  we  are 
not,  of  course,  in  a  position  to  decide ;  but  there  were  evidently 
traditions  regarding  the  god  of  extreme  antiquity,  and  apparently 
connected  with  the  £rst  colonisation  of  the  land,  which  may  not 
improbably  have  occasioned  Uie  preference.  Thus  in  two  passages 
of  the  inscriptions  of  Sargon,  where  he  alludes  to  the  conquest  of 
Northern  Armenia  and  the  submission  of  the  Greeks  of  Cyprus,  he 
incidentally  notices  the  antiquity  of  the  moon-god.'  In  the  latter 
passage  he  speaks  of  the  Cypriots  as  '*  a  nation  of  whom  from  the 
remotest  times,  from  the  origin  of  the  god  Hurhi  (or  ^S/n),*  the  kings 
my  fathers,  who  ruled  over  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  had  never  heard 
the  mention."  What  precise  idea  **  the  origin*'  or  "the  first  of 
Harki"  may  be  intended  to  convey  we  cannot,  of  course,  say;  but 
the  allusion  would  seem  to  be  to  the  commencement  of  the  his- 
torical period.  A  reference  may  here  also  be  made  to  the  famous 
passage  of  Berosus  which  describes  the  great  female  deity  who 
assisted  Belus  in  the  formation  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  under 
the  name  of  'OjiopufKa  and  OoXdr'^,  because  there  is  a  gloss  added  in 
the  Greek,  that  the  Chaldeean  word  Thalatth,  which  answers  imme- 
diately to  ^akaaaa,  *' the  sea,"  may  also  be  interpreted  *'the 
moon.""  Now  the  goddess  thus  indicated  is  well  known  to  the 
Assyrian  student  under  the  name  of  Telita,  but  she  has  no  apparent 
relation  to  the  moon.  She  is  rather  the  goddess  of  the  lakes  or 
stagnant  water  about  Babylon,  and  the  name  may  thus  really  be 
connected  with  the  Greek  doXaerera.'  With  regard  to  'OfiopwKa  or 
'O/ioAjpa,  the  most  probable  explanation  seems  to  be  Um-urka,  "  the 
mother  or  lady  of  (Jrka  "  *  or  "  Warka,''  which  was  an  acknowledged 
title  of  Beltis ;  but  there  is  also  another  name,  applying  probably  to 
the  same  divinity,  on  a  tablet  from  Tal  Eyd^  near  Warka,  which 
reads  Marki,  and  thus  suggests  that  the  Armenian  form  Marcaia  may 
after  all  be  the  true  reading  of  the  name.* 

(ix.)  We  now  come  to  the  five  minor  gods,  who,  if  not  of  astro- 
nomical origin,  were  at  any  rate  identified  with  the  five  planets  of 
the  Chaldsaon  system.  In  regard  to  four  of  the  gods  in  question 
the  identification  is  certain,  because  the  Mendaeans  still  apply  to 
four  of  the  planets  the  very  terms  which  are  used  in  the  inscriptions 


Ann,  Bel'Nimrod.,    and  Hia  (with  Beltis  which  was  named  after  her  Dur'Telita^  and 

sometimes  interposed),  and  he  is  therefore  which  is  no  donht  the  %oX6Ba  of  Ptolemy, 

misplaced  in  this  Essay.  placed  by  him  near  the  month  of  the  river. 

»  See  Khorsabad  Inscriptions,  pL  151,  22,        *  See  particularly  Sir  T.   FhilUps's  Cy- 

and  153,  2.  Under,  col.  2, 1.  52,  where  she  is  thus  named 

*  The  expression  here  made  use  of  with  in  the  notice  of  the  restoration  of  her  temple 

regard  to  "the  moon-god"  is  qmte  uuintel-  of  Bit  Ana  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
ligible  at  Khonaibad,  but  is  illustrated  by  a         *  J^ee  Aucher's  Eusebius,  vol.  i.  p.  23. 

variant  reading  on  the  Cyprus  stone.  The  goddess  commemorated  on  this  tablet, 

^  See  the  quotation  Irom  Synoellus  in  and  to  whom  king  Ilgi  builds  a  temple  at 

Cory's  Fragments,  p.  25.  Tel  Eyd,  is  called  "  the  Lady  of  Marfk^*  or 

^  She  is  the  goddess  of  the  Bar  (pro-  Warki^  and  a  suspicion  thus  arises  that  the 

,.,.,.  .  .     V       f  L    •    Ai  name  Warki  is  after  all  nothing  more  than 

hably  Arabic  ^^,  hahar),  which  is  the  ^  p^^,^  ^.^^^^  ^^  ^  ^.^^^  the  city 

first  element  in  the  name  of  Bar^zip  or  of  Warka^  which  is  here  for  the  first  time 

Borsippa.     In  tiie  inscriptions  of   Sargon  met  with, 
a  city  on  the  lower  Tigris  is  often  mentioned, 
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as  the  proper  names  of  the  gods,  and  in  the  case  of  the  remaining 
god  a  cK)incidence  may  be  inferred,  though  we  cannot  at  present 
find  a  cuneiform  correspondent  for  the  Syriac  name.  This  doubtfol 
god  then  will  be  first  examined.  His  ordinary  namea,  if  read 
phonetically,  are  Bar  and  Nin-ip,  but  he  had  also  the  earlier  Baby* 
Ionian  titles  of  Va-laa  and  Va-dana,  which  are  quite  unintelligible. 
There  is  no  god  indeed  in  the  Pantheon,  whose  proper  name  is 
subject  to  so  much  doubt,  while  at  the  same  time  we  have  such  an 
extensive  series  of  his  descriptive  epithets.  A  few  of  these  epithets 
selected  from  the  dedications  to  the  god,  recorded  by  Sardanapalus 
and  Shamas-  Vul  at  Calah,*  as  well  as  from  the  mytholc^cal  tablets, 
where  he  is  discussed  at  great  length,  will  now  be  given,  and  from 
the  terms  employed  we  will  then  proceed  to  judge  of  the  god's 
character  and  functions.  One  series  of  epithets  refers  to  his  strength 
and  courage.  He  is  "  the  lord  of  the  brave,"  "  the  champion," 
**  the  warrior  who  subdues  foes,"  "  he  who  strengthens  the  hearts 
of  his  followers ;  **  and  again,  "  the  destroyer  of  enemies,"  "  the 
reducer  of  the  disobedient,"  "  the  exterminator  of  rebels,"  '*  whose 
sword  is  good."  In  more  general  terms  he  is  *'  the  powerful  chief," 
"  the  supreme,"  **  the  first  of  the  gods,"  "  the  eldest  son."  He  is 
also  **  the  chief  of  the  spiiits,"  "  the  favourite  of  the  gods,"  "  the 
glorifier  of  the  meridian  sun."  With  regard  to  his  position  in  the 
heavens,  he  is  "the  rider  on  the  wind,"  **he  who  wields  the 
thunderbolts  of  the  gods,"  •*  he  who  spreads  his  shield  over  the 
heights  of  heaven  and  earth  ;"  also,  "  the  light  of  heaven  and  earth," 
"  he  who  like  the  sun,  the  li^ht  of  the  gods,  illumines  the  nations.** 
As  a  motive  agent,  he  is,  "  he  who  causes  the  circles  of  the  heavens 
and  earth  to  revolve,"  **  he  who  grants  the  sceptre  and  the  thunder- 
bolts of  power,"  and  **  he  who  incites  to  everything."  More 
definitely,  he  is  "  the  god  of  battle,"  "  he  who  tramples  upon  the 
wide  world;"  and  in  reference  to  his  character  of  the  nsh-god, 
which  seems  so  strangely  inconsistent  with  his  other  attributee,  he 
is  "  the  opener  of  aqueducts,"  "  the  god  of  the  sea  and  of  aque- 
ducts," "  he  who  dwells  in  the  deep."  It  must  be  understood  that 
in  this  list  a  verv  small  portion  onfy  of  his  epithets  are  given — the 
total  number  being  above  a  hundred ;  but  they  are  still  sufficient  to 
show  the  great  variety  of  the  god's  supposed  functions.  Many  of 
these  functions  can  further  be  verified  from  other  sources.  Thus  in 
the  inscriptions  he  is  constantly  said  to  excite  the  king  to  under- 
take his  various  expeditions  both  for  war  and  hunting ;  he  accom- 
panies him  to  the  field ;  he  watches  over  the  combat,  and  he  dis- 
penses victory.  Again,  as  the  invocation  to  him  is  inscribed  across 
each  of  those  remarkable  slabs  in  the  British  Museum,  which  are 
sculptured  respectively  with  the  figure  of  the  fish-god,  and  the 
figure  armed  with  the  thunderbolt  who  drives  away  the  evil  spirit, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that,  notwithstanding  their  diversity 


'  The  inyocation  of  Sardanapalns  is  re-  ing.     The  invocation  of  SJuanas-  Vui,  which 

peated  on  a  vast  nuznher  of  mural  slabs  is  difiereot,  and  less  detailed,  prefiues  the 

belonging  to  the  great  temple  at  Calah,  and  king's  annals  upon  the  obelisk,  also  found  at 

i^  also  prefixed  to  the  king's  annals  on  the  Calah,  and  now  in  the  British  HuseuoL 
pavement  slabs  belonging  to  the  same  build- 
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of  character,   both  of   the   above-named    mythical  creaturee  are 
intended  to  represent  the  god  under  different  attributes/ 

Not  less  difficult,  however,  is  it  to  reconcile  the  Cannes,  or  fish- 
god  of  Berosus,  with  the  Hercules  of  classical  mythology,  both  of 
these  characters  appertaining,  as  it  would  seem,  to  the  god  in  ques- 
tion, than  it  is  to  explain  his  astronomical  position  in  the  Pantheon, 
It  has  been  observed  that  as  the  four  remaining  minor  gods,  Bel* 
Merodach,  Nergcd,  Jshtar,  and  Nebo^  respectively  represent  in  the 
heavens  the  planets  Jupiter,  Mars,  Venus,  and  Mercury,  it  would 
appear  almost  certain  d  priori  that  the  god  whom  we  are  now  con- 
sidering must  correspond  with  Saturn,  and  without  any  great 
violence  of  etymology,  the  name  which  Saturn  bears  in  Mendaean, 
and  perhaps  also  in  Scripture,*  Kivan,  might  also  be  compared  with 
the  Greek  ^Qdvytji  ;  but  how  is  it  possible  that  the  dark  and  distant 
planet  Saturn  can  answer  to  the  luminary  who  "irradiates  the 
nations  like  the  sun,  the  light  of  the  gods?"*    All  the  celestial 


^  Both  of  these  slabs  indeed  come  from 
the  same  building,  the  Temple  of  Ztra, 
dedicated  to  the  god  of  war,  which  was  the 
principal  sacred  edifice  at  Calah.  The  so- 
called  pyramid  at  Nimrud  was  the  ziggurat 
or  **  tower "  attached  to  this  temple, 
and,  judging  from  experience,  at  Kileh- 
Sherghatf  at  Mugheir,  and  at  Bin  Nimrud, 
historical  cylinders  of  Shalmanoser  are  ^et 
to  be  found  in  the  four  comers  of  the 
stone  walls  of  the  various  stages  of  this 
building  which  have  not  been  hitherto 
explored. 

*  The  allusion  is  to  the  word  {VS  in 
Amos  T.  26,  which  we,  following  the  Vul- 
gate, translate  by  a  **  statue,'*  but  which  the 
LXX.  and  all  other  translators  have  regarded 
as  a  proper  name.  The  LXX.,  mistaking 
the  initial  letter,  give  the  name  as  'Pai^^ 
(whence  we  have  *Pc/A^y  in  Acts  vii.  43), 
but  the  Syiian  version  retains  the  reading  of 
Kivan,  which  was  the  name  for  Saturn  in 
that  language.  The  assimilation  of  Kiwm 
and  'Qmrns  supposes  that  Berosus  repre- 
sented the  Babylonian  guttural  bj  a  Greek 
aspirate,  which  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  im- 
probable. As  Helladius  (Phot.  Bib.  odxxix. 
p.  1594)  uses  the  name  "dvi  for  the  same 
fiibulous  being,  a  more  natural  explanation 
of  Oannes  would  be  as  a  compound  of  Hia 
or  HoGy  and  an  **  a  god."  Hyginus  in  his 
274th  fiible  probably  used  the  orthography 
of  ZifJar^i, 

*  M.  Raoul  Bochette  in  his  elaborate 
memoir  on  the  Assyrian  Hercules  in  the 
Memoires  de  Tlnstitut,  tom.  z\ii.,  viewing 
the  subject  from  a  dassical  rather  than  an 
Oriental  point  of  view,  has  accumulated 
abundant  evidence  to  show  that  Hercules 
was  commonly  confounded  in  the  East  with 
Saturn.  DamMcius  (de  Prindp.  in  Wolff's 
Analecta,  iii.  p.  254)  thus  quotes  a  tiadition 


on  the  authority  of  Hellanicas  and  Hierony- 
mus,  the  Peripatetic,  that  from  the  two 
primitive  elements,  water  and  earth,  was 
bom  a  dragon,  who,  besides  his  serpent's 
head,  had  two  other  heads,  those  of  a  lion 
and  a  bull,  between  which  was  placed  the 
visage  of  God,  Bcov  vp6(rtnroy,  *Ciyofjuitr0cu 
5^  Xit6vou  iyfiparov  koH  *Hp€uc\7ia  rhtf 
aifr6v.  Athenagoras  (L^t.  pr.  Christ. 
8.  XV.  6,  p.  3,  edit.  Lindner.)  repeats  the 
tradition,  stating,  however,  still  more  clearly 
6rofjLa*HpaK\vi5  iroU  Xpowts.  John  Lydus 
(de  Mens.  iv.  46,  p.  220,  ed.  Roeth)  also 
says,  *Hpeuckris  9k  6  Xp6yos  Topit  r^  Niico- 
/m(x7  cif/nrrai.  The  visage  of  God,  with  the 
symbolical  figures  of  the  bull  and  lion,  aie 
8ti*ikingly  illustrative  of  the  Kineveh  sculp- 
tures of  **  the  god  and  goddess  of  war,"  and 
the  expression  xp6vov  iyfipciTW,  **  time 
without  bounds,"  also  brings  into  the  category 
the  Zenoan  akarend  of  the  early  Magians. 

As  a  further  proof  of  the  connexion  be- 
tween Hercules  and  Saturn,  Raoul  Rochette, 
following  Movers  (Phonizier,  i.  292),  refers 
to  the  name  of  Kivan*  This  he  supposes  to 
be  the  same  as  the  Greek  k^wv  and  Hebrew 
P^3  (Amos  V.  26),  and  to  have  been  assigned 
oeoiuae  the  god  Hercules  was  worshipped 
under  the  form  of  ** a  pillar"  or  **  column," 
and  he  refers  the  Egyptian  name  of  Xuv  for 
Hercules  to  the  same  source — but  there  is  no 
evidence  in  the  inscriptions  of  the  columnar 
worship  of  Hercules,  nor  have  we  yet  found 
any  cuneiform  name  for  Nin  which  could 
represent  p^3  or  Kiwm.  (See  Raoul  Ro- 
chette's  Memoir,  p.  50.) 

Raoul  Rochette  further  quotes  many  epi- 
thets, such  as  yJamSt  ^nHrut6s,  ^i\6iro^St 
TffAff<rr^f ,  &c,  applying  to  Hercules  as  the 
god  of  knowledge,  and  he  explains  this 
apparent  incongruity  by  reforring  to  the 
*HpaK\4ovs  ar^katt  inscribed  with  mystic 
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indications  indeed  in  the  various  invocations  to  Bar  point  to  tlio 
moon,  and  recall  the  connexion  which  both  in  Greek  and  I^yptian 
mythology  existed  between  the  moon  and  Hercnles ;  whereas  in  the 
Stellar  Tablets  it  is  clearly  established  that  the  god  in  question 
mnst  represent  the  constellation  Tanms,  in  virtue,  probably,  of  his 
connexion  with  the  man- bull,  which,  as  the  impersonation  of 
strength  and  power,  was  dedicated  to  him.  As  the  celestial  Bull, 
Bar  or  Nin-ip,  had  the  title  apparently  of  T'hibbi,  but  the  meaning 
of  the  term  is  obscure,  and  to  establish  any  connexion  between  the 
Constellation  Taurus  and  Saturn,  in  the  astral  mythology  of  Assyria, 
we  have  to  travel  almost  beyond  the  limits  of  legitimate  criticism. 
The  following  remarks  are  offered,  however,  as  a  possible  solution 
of  the  difficulty  : — In  the  mythical  names  of  the  East,  the  termina- 
tion in  an  may  be  usually  recognised  as  a  mere  dialectic  develop- 
ment. The  true  name  of  the  planet  Saturn  then,  instead  of  Kitan^ 
may  be  Kiv  or  (rti?,  and  this  term  can  be  connected  both  with  Her- 
cules on  the  one  side,  and  with  the  Bull  on  the  other.  Giv  in  fact, 
which  is  a  strictly  historical  name,  as  it  occurs  in  Greek  characters 
at  Behistun,  was  a  famous  warrior  of  old  Persian  romance,  whilst 
the  same  title  under  another  form,  Gav,  which  means  "  a  bull,"  but 
was  also  taken  as  a  proper  name,  was  applied  to  the  tme  Arian 
Hercules,  the  founder  of  Persian  nationality.*  Further  the  second 
month  of  the  Assyrian  year,  which,  supposing  the  year  to  commence 
with  Aries,  would  fall  under  the  zodiacal  sign  of  Taurus,  was  repre- 
sented by  the  same  cuneiform  sign  which  denotes  a  bull  {alpu\  and 
to  which  the  name  of  Nin-ip  is  attached  in  the  Stellar  Tablets; 
this  month  moreover  answering  to  the  Tkura-vahar  of  the  Persian 
calendar,  where  Thura  is  evidently  '(W^,  jA  or  lie,  rav^^^  and  to 
the  Ziv  of  the  old  Hebrew  calendar,  which  may  very  well  stand  for 
Gio,  as  Zam-zummim  stands  for  Gamgummi,  &c.'    In  our  present  state, 

charac^rs,  and  perhaps  the  same  as  the  ante-  dynasty  idstead  of  an  indiridaal,  answer  to 
diluvian  columns  of  Plato  and  Joseph  us,  as     the   21end  Kava^   "royal"  (in   Aoca   Us, 


well  as  the  K6afiov  KiouaSf  which  contained  ^c),  if  that  be   really  a  genuine 

all  the  secrets  of  nature,  and  which  Atlas  term.     At  any  rate  Oau,  **  a  bull  *'  in  oM 

gave  to  Hercules,  according  to  Herodorus,  Persian,  is  a  distinct  word,  as  in  Oanhcaruiea 

quoted  by  Clemens  (Strom.  I.   15,  8.   73,  for  r»$pi&as.    It  is  at  the  same  time  cmious 

p.  360) ;  but  a  more  satisfactory  explanation  to  remarlc,  in  reference  to  this  subject,  that 

vi'  the  G reels  myth  is  to  be  found  in  our  Gav  for  **a  smith**  has  its  corresipondent 

discovery  that  the  Assyrian  Hercules  was  in  sH  the  Celtic  tongues.     Compare  Welsh 

confounded  with  Oannes,  the  author  of  all  Gofy  Irish  Gobha  and  Gobharif  Latin 


science,  being  typiried   at  Niinmd  by  the  Gobanug,  modem  Gowan,  the  same  termi- 

man-iish,  which,  according  to  Berosus,  was  nation  reappearine  as  in  kivan  and  Mtan. 

tlie  figure  assigned  to  the  other  deity.  Remark  too  that  me  god  whose  daim  to  the 

^  The  connexion,  however,  between  the  name  of  A'ivan  we  aie  now  considering  n 

names  of  Giv  and  Gav  is  very  doubtful,  actually  the   god  of  iron,  and  thus  "the 

The  name  of  Giv,  which  belonged  to  the  smith "  par  excellence.     We  need  never  in- 

tiither  of  Gotarzes  (at  Behistun  TfiTAPZHC  deed  be  startled  at  tinding  Arian  analogiei 

TEOnOBPOC),  seems  to  be  the  same  as  in  examining  the  old  IVabylonian  terms,  for 

the  Vivan  of  the  great  inscription  of  Darius,  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  a  primitive 

while  Gav  or  Gava,  the  name  of  the  fiimous  Arianism,  anterior  probably  to  the  devdop- 

blacksmith  of  Isfahan,  who  drove  out  2^hak  ment  of  the  ^nscrit,  in  the  constructioo  of 

(the  Scythians),  and  restored  Arian  snpre-  the  cuneiform  aipbabet. 
macy,  must  rather,  according  to  the  early         •  The  identity  of  Thnra-vahir  with  the 

Arab  histoiians,  who  apply  the  title  to  a  2nd  month  of  &ie  year,  named  Ziv  in  the 
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however,  of  uncertainty  as  to  whetker  the  MendsBan  name  Etvan  for 
Sattim  is  really  of  the  same  antiquity  as  the  other  six  planetary 
names,  Bel^  Nerig,  Shamas,  Ishtar,  Nebo^  and  Sin,  or  whether  it  is  a 
later  importation  from  the  Persian— affording  as  it  does  the  only 
single  instance  of  identity  in  the  planetary  nomenclature  of  the 
Mendadan  and  Syrian  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Pehleyi  and  Persian 
on  the  other — there  is  no  use  in  any  further  discussion  of  the 
question. 

Of  more  interest  will  it  be  to  attend  to  the  other  names  of  Ntn-ip 
and  Bar,  Now  with  regard  to  Nin-ipy  the  adjimct  ^  is  explained  in 
the  vocabularies  to  Pignify  merely  **  a  name,"  so  that  the  title  may 
perhaps  be  read  Nin,  **  the  lord  or  master,"  nar'  «£oxi)»',  and  it  is 
very  remarkable  that  a  precisely  identical  usage  seems  to  have 
prevailed  in  the  Semitic  correspondent  of  the  title,  the  great  warrior- 
god  who  was  worshipped  in  Assyria,  and  who  was,  according  to  the 
tradition  of  the  country,  immediately  connected  with  Ninus,"  being 
entitled  by  the  Armenian  historians  Barshem,  that  is  **  Bar  by  name," 
or  *'  the  lord  or  master,"  kqt  Uoxi)>'.*  It  is  not  by  any  means  easy 
to  discriminate  the  use  of  these  names  between  Babylonia  and 
Assyria.  Nin-^p  is  undoubtedly  of  Babylonian  ori^n,  Nin  being  the 
Hamite  term  for  "  a  lord  or  master,"  and  ip  signifying  "  a  name," 
and  there  is  an  incidental  verification  of  the  reading  in  the  epithet 


old  Jewish  calendar,  and  repreiented  by  the 
Cuneiform  sign  for  '*  a  ball/'  is  proved  by 
the  Behistun  inscription,  and  helps  to  esta- 
blish the  fact  that  the  old  year  commenced 
as  at  present  with  Nisan, 

3  If  we  compare  the  13th  chapter  of  the 
1st  book  of  Moses  of  ChoVene  with  the  Pas- 
chal Chronicle  (ed.  Dindorf.  vol.  i.  p.  68), 
we  shall  be  quite  satisfied  that  the  same 
tradition  of  ancient  Assyrian  mythology  is 
related  by  both  authorities.  In  either  his- 
tory Ninus,  the  founder  of  the  empire,  is 
succeeded  by  a  warrior-king,  who,  for  his 
great  achievements,  is  placed  amongst  the 
gods  and  worshipped  by  the  Assyrians.  It 
is  therefore  most  interesting  to  observe  that 
this  deity,  who  is  named  Bar  (or  Barsam) 
in  the  one  tradition,  is  named  Bo6^^a$  in 
the  other,  a  confiimation  being  thus  obtained 
of  the  identity  of  Bar  and  Nin  with  the 
constellation  Taurus,  and  with  the  miin- bulls 
of  Nineveh,  The  tradition  too  in  the  Pas- 
chal Chronicle  is  of  the  more  importance 
that  it  is  given  on  the  authority  of  itfirip^ 
wios  6  Ba/9vA^vios,  Xl4pirns,  A  farther 
proof  that  the  So6fip<Ut  or  Thur  of  this 
passage,  really  represents  the  Assyrian  Her- 
cuks,  typified  by  the  man-bull.,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  tradition  which  it  also  preserves 
of  the  deified  hero  having  been  named  "Afnis 
after  the  planet  Mars:  for  there  is  no  better 
authenticated  fiict  than  that  the  Romans 
believed  this  star,  according  to  the  Chaldmin 
mythology,  to  be  sacred  to  Heroules.  (See 
tlie  various  passages  cited  by  Raoul  Rochette 


in  his  Memoir,  p.  46,  from  ihe  Etym. 
Mag.,  Macrobius,  Pliny,  Servius,  Cicero, 
and  Varro.)  The  origin  of  this  confusion 
is  to  be  sought  in  the  constant  association  of 
the  Assyrian  Nin  or  Hercules  with  Nergal 
or  Mars,  and  in  their  being  invoked  indiffer- 
ently as  "the  god  of  war  and  battles." 
John  of  MalaJa  (edit  Bonn.  p.  19)  &lsa 
mentions  this  Assyrian  king  Bo^pas,  who 
was  also  named  Ares,  and  who  first  raised 
a  (rrfiXif  or  **  column  **  for  worship. 

*  There  is  however  another  explanation 
of  the  name  Bar-sam,  or  Bat'shein,  of 
which  some  notice  must  be  taken.  It  has 
been  already  stated  that  if  the  Noachide 
Triad  be  compared  with  the  Assyrian,  Ann 
will  correspond  with  Ham,  Bel^Nimrod  with 
8hem,  and  Nea  with  Japhet.  The  Arme- 
nian Bar-sam  may  then  very  well  be  "  the 
son  of  Shem,*'  alluding  to  the  descent  of 
Nin  or  Hercules  from  Bel-Nimrod  or  Jupi- 
ter ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  in  favour  of  this 
explanation  that  the  Paschal  Chronicle  gives 
the  name  of  Zdfiiis  to  the  fiither  of  Bodji- 
^ast  a  name  which  may  very  well  stand 
for  Sam  or  Shem,  That  Barsam  was  a 
genuine  title  may  further  be  inferred  from 
the  name  of  {(n*1^(SnE),  Parshandata  in 
Esther  ix.  7,  which  signifies  given  to  Par^ 
ahan.  The  only  objection  to  this  etymology 
is,  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  Bar  being 
used  for  **  a  son  "  in  old  Assyrian,  though  of 
such  general  emf^oyment  in  that  sense  in 
later  times. 
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of  >D3^3  Ninpi,  which  the  Talmud  applies  to  Nopher  or  Niffer^  in 
allusion  probably  to  the  patron-goddess  of  the  citj  being  the  Mrife  of 
Niti-ip  or  Hercules;  but  that  the  same  name,  or  at  any  rate  its 
essential  element  Nin,  must  also  have  been  used  in  Assyria,  can 
hardly  be  doubted  when  we  consider  the  standard  traditions  of 
Ninus,  and  the  very  name  of  Nineveh,  the  capital.  On  the  other 
hand  there  is  no  positive  evidence  of  the  name  of  Bar  or  Barshem 
being  used  in  Assyria  Proper,  except  the  statement  to  that  effect  of 
the  historians  of  Armenia ;  but  there  is  proof  of  the  title  being  used 
by  a  people  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Assyria,  as  well  as  of 
the  connexion  of  the  title  both  with  Hercules  and  Saturn.  Thus 
the  kings  of  Hatra  (modem  Hadhr,  W.  of  Kikli-Sherghdt)  who  fought 
with  the  Bomans — both  with  Trajan  and  Severus — are  always 
named  by  the  Greek  historians  Bapfnifiioi,^  whilst  in  old  Arabic 
history,  in  the  accounts  of  the  wars  of  Uie  same  kings  with  the  first 
Sassanian  monarchs  of  Persia,  the  names  are  employed  of  Dhizan  and 
Satrun  ;  Dhizdn,  which  was  known  to  the  Arabs  as  the  name  of  an 
ancient  idol,  being  apparently  the  same  term  as  Desanausy^  which, 
according  to  Eusebius,  was  an  eastern  name  for  Hercules,  and  Satrun 
(or  Saturn),  which,  although  stated  by  the  Arabs  to  signify  •*  a 
king,"  is  not  of  any  known  Semitic  etymology,  being  a  remnant 
perhaps,  like  IHsy  of  a  primitive  Scytho-Arian  nomenclature,  which 
afterwards  through  the  Etruscans  penetrated  to  Bome.' 

As  far  as  the  Greek  accounts  of  the  wars  and  hunting  eiroeditionff 
of  Ninus  may  be  received  as  genuine  Oriental  traditions,  they  must 
be  referred  to  Nin  or  Bar,  the  true  Assyrian  Hercules  and  the  tute- 
lary god  of  the  Assyrian  kings.  His  temple  in  the  Assyrian  capital, 
described  by  Tacitus  (Annal.  xii.  13),  is  perhaps  the  very  building 
at.Nimrud  which  adjoined  the  pyramid,  and  the  account  of  his 
exploits  in  the  nocturnal  chace,  which  is  ^ven  in  the  stUne  passage, 
is  in  exact  accordance  with  his  chai*acter  m  the  inscriptions,  as  Qxe 
god  who  excites  and  directs  the  various  hunting  expeditions  of  the 
king.  There  were,  however,  two  temples  at  CaJah  especially  dedi- 
cated to  him,  the  one  named  Bit  Zira^  which  was  probably  that 
adjoining  the  pyramid,  from  whence  have  been  obtained  the  annals 
of  Sardanapalus  and  the  various  figures  and  invocations  to  Nin ;  and 
the  other  Bit  Kura  (?),  at  the  S.  E.  comer  of  the  mound  which  con- 
tained the  obelisk  of  Shamas  -  FuZ,  a  monument  also  dedicated  to  the 

*  See  Herodian.  m.  i.  11.  available  Arabic  and  Syriac  authoritjr  to 

^  Desanaus  is  the  orthogropby  used  in  illustrate   the  name  Sotrtm,    but  he    has 

St.  Jerome's  Latin  version  of  Eusebius,  but  fidlen  altogether  into  a  wrong  track  in  seek- 

the  Greek  text  has  ^mZ^v.     The  people  ing  to  identify  the  Hadhr  of  Satrmi  with 

who  used  the  name  are  said  to  be  Phoeni-  the  Syriac   Chetra   supposed  by   Ephraem 

dans,  Cappadocians,  and  Ilians,  all  more  or  Syrus  to  mark  the    site  of  the  Cidah  of 

less  Arabs.     See  Seld.  de  Diis  Syris,  p.  Genesis.     This  latter  city  was  on  the  Tigris 

113.  between  Samarra  and  Tekrit,  and  was  ftoMOs 

(p:,^^A^tiK"?L"4eoJt  «.rit.J.wiAco.onM.«ijoln.d^U^. 

cognising  the  apparent  identity  of  Satrun  TtrAan,  also  a  very  ancient  site,  and  the 

and  Saturn,  but  being  unable  to  find  a  oor-  Tharrana  of  the  Peutingerian  Table.    The 

respondent  for  Dhizan,    Chwolsohn  (Ssabier  Santhirs  of  Cheira  cannot  therefore  be  con- 

uhd  der  Ssabismns,  vol;  ii.  p.  693)  has  since  nected  with  8atnin.o£  Madhr, 
carried  on   the  inquiry,  accumulating  all 
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same  deity ;  and  it  was  in  reference  to  these  temples  that  he  took 
the  titles  Fal-Zira  and  Pdl-Kura  (the  son  of  Ztra  and  the  son  of 
Kura\  which  we  find  in  the  respective  royal  names  of  Tiglath-FUeser 
and  Nin^xU-kura, 

There  is  not  any  direct  notice  in  the  inscriptions  of  temples  being 
raised  to  him  in  Babylonia,  but  he  mnst  almost  assuredly  have  had 
some  famous  shrine  at  Niffer,  the  Nopher  Ninpi  of  the  Talmud/ 
because,  in  the  first  place,  "  the  Queen  of  Nipur^*  was  his  wife,  and 
in  the  second  place  the  '*  Herculis  arse  "  of  the  geographers,  which 
Ptolemy  makes  the  southern  limit  of  Mesopotamia,'  and  places  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Apamaea  (modem  ruins  of  Sakherieh),^  can 
only  by  possibility  refer  to  Niffer.  In  Babylonia  itself  there  is  some 
reason  for  supposing  that  he  was  worshipped  under  another  form, 
the  god  whose  name  signifies  *'  the  son  of  the  house,"  and  of  whom 
a  sculptured  figure  was  found  during  the  recent  excavations  at 
Babylon,"  taking  his  place  apparently  in  the  later  mythology  of  that 
city.  To  this  latter  deity,  at  any  rate,  Nebuchadnezzar  raised  a 
temple  at  Babylon,  and  assigned  the  title  ''  he  who  breaks  the  shield 
of  tne  rebellious,'*  which  nearly  resembles  some  of  the  ordinary 
epithets  of  Hercules." 

That  this  eod,  Nin  or  Bary  was  the  son  of  Bel-Nimrud,  is  constantly 
asserted  in  Sie  inscriptions ;  *  and  we  have  thus  an  illustration  of 
the  descent  of  Hercules  from  Jupiter,  and  of  Ninus  from  Bel  us,  but 
he  is  also  called  the  son  of  Kmmiut  or  i/^,"  as  if  there  were  a  dis- 
tinction between  Fat^Zira  and  FaUKura^  or  between  the  god  Nin  or 
Hercules,  as  worshipped  in  the  two  great  temples  of  Calah.  It  is 
also  clearly  stated  on  one  tablet  that  this  same  god  Sin  or  Nin^ipy 
with  the  title  of  *'  KhalkhaUay  the  brother  of  the  lightning,'*  was  the 
father  of  BeUNimrudy  in  allusion  apparently  to  the  descent  of  Jupiter 
Belus  from  Chronos  or  Saturn. 

Of  the  wife  of  this  god  nothing  more  is  known  than  that  she  is 
called  **  the  lady  of  i^/?ur,"  **  the  lady  of  FarzUlUy"  of  '*  Aar  Rvbam;' 
and  of  other  places  equally  unknown.  On  her  own  monuments  at 
Niffevy  however,  she  bears  the  ordinary  title  of  BHat  Nipruty  and  is 
thus  proved  to  be  Beltis,  the  wife  of  Belus.    May  not  this  evidence 

•  Thig  very  remarkable  epithet  ocean  in         *  The    identity   of  the    two    Apanueas 

the  Joma,  and  was  thos  probably  in  use  as  (upper  and  lower,  or  the  Babylonian  and 

late  as  the  2nd  or  3rd  century  of  Christ  Mesenian)  with  Naumumiya  and  Sekherieh 

"  Ptolemy  places  the  'HpowX^ovf  $«»fiiy  respectively,  can  be  determinately  proved  by 

in  long.  80  and  bit.  84*20  and  Apamss  in  a  comparison  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  notices 

long.  79-50  and  lat.  34*20.     The  Peutin-  of  those  towns  with  the  Arab  geographers, 

gerian  map  also  gives  a  route  from  Tiguba  and  especially  with  the  Talmudic  tract  JTicf- 

(Cotha)  **ad  Herculem,**  in  which  almost  dua/tin. 

every  station  may  be  identified.     In  the         *  Thut  figure,  with  the  name  of  the  god 

Periplus  of  Mardan   (Hudson's   Geogiap.  attached,  is   given   in    Mr.   Layard's  last 

Min.  vol.  i.  p.  18)  the  *HpaK\4ovs  or^Xoi  work. 

are  asdgned  apparently  to  the  extreme  N. W.         >  See  E.  I.  House  Ins.  col.  4, 1.  44. 
limit  of  Suioana,  an  indication  which  will         ^  So  on  Michaux*s  stone,  col.  3,  1.  2; 

suit  Nider  sufficiently  well.    The  said  altars  on  the  Shamas-  Vul  obelisk,  col.  1,  L  15 ; 

or  pillara  were  probably  obelibks  or  mono-  and  on  cylinder  seab  repeatedly, 
liths,  snch  as  have  been  already  found  in         *  The  star  KimmtU,  however,  is  joined 

Assyiia*  inscribed  with  the  annals  of  the  in  the  lists  with  the  lesser  Bel-Nimrud  a* 

king,   bat  also  bearing  an    invocation   to  titles  applied  indifferently  to  Jfda, 
Uenmles. 

VOL,  T.  2   L 
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then  that  '*  the  great  Queen  "  •  was  both  the  mother  and  wife  of  Nin 
explain  the  tradition  of  the  incestuous  intercouiBe  of  Semiramis 
with  her  own  offspring,  though  it  does  not  at  present  appear  from 
whence  the  Greeks  could  have  introduced  the  name  of  Semiramis  at 
such  a  very  early  period  of  the  Assyrian  mythology. 

The  numerical  symbol  of  Nin  would  appear  to  be  40,  though  as 
that  number  is  already  appropriated  to  Hea^  some  error  may  be 
suspected  in  the  tablet  Among  the  divine  emblems  he  probably 
owns  the  homed  helmet,  which  is  the  same  as  that  worn  by  the  man- 
bull,  and  which,  moreover,  always  heads  the  group  wherever,  as  on 
the  pavement-slab  of  Sardanapalus  and  on  the  monolith  of  ShamaS' 
Iva,  the  invocation  is  addressed  to  this  particular  deity. 

One  of  the  metals  is  also  indicated  by  the  exact  cuneiform  title  of 
the  god,  the  sign  Bar^  preceded  by  the  determinative  of  divinity. 
The  metal  in  question  seems  to  be  iron,  and  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted,  therefore,  that  there  must  be  some  connexion  between  this 
cuneiform  name  of  It-bar  and  the  Hebrew  ^y-Q  BarzU,  which  is 
used  for  Iron  in  that  language,  though  of  very  obscure  etymol<^y. 
"Whether  the  term  BarzU  can  be  connected  with  AbnU^  the  '*  stone 
god,"  who  was  a  deity  worshipped  by  the  pagan  Assyrians  as  late  " 
as  the  5th  century  of  Christ,  will  be  discussed  imder  another  head. 

It  only  remains  to  notice  the  name  of  Zdv^ric,  which  is  applied  by 
Agathias  to  the  Assyrian  Hercules,  on  the  authority  of  Berosus. 
This  name  has  been  much  canvassed  by  classical  and  Oriental 
scholars,  but  without  any  definite  results.'    It  may  be  interesting. 


^  On  further  examination  it  seems  quite 
certain  that  the  goddess  called  *'tbe  queen 
of  the  land  (?)/'  the  invocation  to  whom  is 
inscribed  across  the  op^i-mouthed  lion  now 
in  the  British  Museum,  must  be  the  wiie 
of  Nin,  and  the  same  deity  therefore  as 
**  the  lady  of  Nipur,"  Beltis  in  fact  assuming 
the  character  of  Bellona.  Her  titles  are  very 
numerous :  she  is  **  the  goddess  of  the  land ; 
the  great  lady ;  the  mistress  of  heaven  and 
earth ;  the  queen  of  all  the  gods :  the  heroine 
"who  is  celebrated  amongst  the  gods,  and  who 
amongst  the  goddesses  watches  over  partu- 
rition  (?) ;  who  waims  like  the  sun  and 
marches  victoriously  over  the  heights  of 
heaven  and  earth;  she  who  controls  the 
spirits;  the  daughter  of  Anu;  illustrious 
amongst  the  gods ;  the  queen  of  strangers  (?) : 
she  who  pr^edes  roe ;  she  who  brings  rain 
upon  the  lands  and  hail  upon  the  forests 

the  goddess  of  war  and  battle ; 

who  is  alone  honoured  in  the  temple  of  Bit- 
Zira ;  she  who  refines  the  laws  (?)  and  pro- 
tects the  hearts  of  women  (?) ;  who  elevates 
society  and  blesses  companionship  ....  the 
goddess  of  prophecy  (?) ;  the  storm  rider  (?) ; 
the  guardian  who  takes  cai-e  of  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  for  the  benefit  of  all  races  of 
mankind ;  of  auspicious  name ;  the  arbiter 
of  life  and  death whose  sword  is 


good."  These  titles  are  rendered  in  many 
cases  almost  oonjecturally,  and  roost  not 
therefore  be  critically  depended  on.  They 
are  chiefly  of  consequence  in  showing  tliat 
Beltis  was  held  to  be  the  daughter  of  Jjm, 
which  however  requires  confirroation. 

In  support  of  the  argument  that  the 
**  queen  or  mistress  of  the  land  *'  is  really 
Beltis,  we  may  compare  Michaoz's  stoo^ 
col.  3,  L  10,  where  the  supreme  goddess  is 
similarly  designated  and  associated  with  the 
great  gods  Anu,  Bel-Nimrod,  and  ffeti ;  and 
on  the  tablet  where  her  twelve  titles  are 
enumerated  a  corresponding  form  is  used. 
It  app^rs  to  have  been  always  customary  to 
wonhip  the  deities  in  pairs ;  that  is,  the  god 
and  his  goddess  wife  were  placed  together 
in  the  same  temple;  and  we  may  thus  be 
assured  that  the  ruin  at  Nimrud  from  which 
the  open-mouthed  lions  were  excavated  was 
a  chapel  belonging  to  the  great  temple  of 
BU'Zira,  which  was  especially  dedicated  to 
the  god  and  goddess  of  war. 

7  M.  Raoul-Rochette  has  most  elaboratdy 
examined  this  subject  in  his  memoir  already 
referred  to,  and  has  sought  to  connect  this 
name  of  l4,vlyis,  not  only  with  yarieties  of 
the  same  title  used  by  other  authors  (^indta 
by  Ammianus,  2c(ria  by  Basil  of  Seleuda, 
and  SoyS^y  by  John  Lydus;,  hat  also  with 
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then,  to  add  that  Bar  is  explained  in  one  of  the  Babylonian  voca- 
bularies by  Zindu^  as  if  the  one  name  meant  "  the  binder  with  chains," 
and  the  other  **  the  binder  to  the  yoke," 'and  both  being  sufficiently 
applicable  to  the  god  in  question,  either  as  Hercules  or  as  the  Man- 
Bull. 

(x.)  The  second  of  the  minor  gods  is  Bd-Merodachy  or  the  planet 
Jupiter.  It  may  well  be  doubted  if  the  name  Merodach,  which  in 
later  times  was  universally  applied  to  this  god,  belonged  in  its  origin 
to  the  mythology  either  of  Babylonia  or  Assyria.  There  is  one 
example,  it  is  true,  of  a  god*s  name  written  as  Mardak  in  the  name 
of  a  son  of  Merodach  Baladan^s,  who  was  called  Nahit  Marduk,^  but 
there  is  no  evidence  whatever  to  show  that  this  was  the  same  deity 
as  the  Babylonian  Merodach,  All  the  evidence,  indeed,  leads  to  a 
contrary  conclusion.*  The  god  who  must  in  later  times  have  been 
known  as  Merodach,  from  his  title  forming  the  initial  element  in  the 
name  of  the  king  Merodach^Baladan,  is  represented  both  in  Assyrian  . 
and  Babylonian  by  three  independent  groups  of  characters,  which 
read  respectively  as  Suy  Sit,  and  Amarut  (or  possibly  Zurut\^  Mero- 
dach was,  in  all  probability,  a  mere  qualificative  epithet  like  Nipru, 
which  was  originally  attached  to  the  name  Bel,  but  which  after- 
wards usurped  the  place  of  the  proper  name.  Its  signification  is 
very  doubtful,  and  all  the  epithets,  indeed,  by  which  Merodach  is 
distinguished  in  the  early  period  of  Assyi'ian  history  are  equally 
obscure.  He  would  seem,  however,  to  be  called  **  the  old  man  of 
the  gods,"  **  the  judge  "  (?),  and  to  have  had  the  gates  under  his 
especial  charge,  probably  as  the  seats  of  justice."  The  earlier  Assy- 
rian kings  usually  name  him  in  their  prefatory  invocations,  but 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  held  him  in  much  veneration.  Although 
as  the  tutelar  god  of  Babylon  from  an  early  period,  he  was  in  great 
estimation  in  that  province,  the  Babylonian  kings  being  very 
generally  named  after  him,^  his  worship  does  not  appear  to  have 

the  Desanaus  or  AmUay  of  Eiisebius.     In  dak  instead  of  Amarut  (compare  'Afiopfiaicltk 

regard  however  to  the  latter  identification  of  Ptolemy),  but  there  is  nothing  to  prove 

his  arguments  are  not  conclusiye,  Dhizan  such  a  reading  at  present.     Whether  this  be 

offering  a  sufficient  explanation  for  Desarunis,  the  case,  or  whether  the  phonetic  representa- 

without  the  necessity  of  correcting  St.  Je-  tive  c^  Merodach  is  still  to^be  discovered,  it 

rome's  orthography.  is  pretty  clear  that  the  name  is  Hamite,  and 

^  There  is  no  indication  however  that  that  it  is  useless  therefore  to  seek  for  its 

tl>e  Hamite  word  Bar  thus  explained  really  meaning  in  the  Hebrew  language, 
represents  the  name  of  the  god.     If  that         '  If  these  epithets  are  rightly  rendered,  the' 

had   been   the  case,  the   determinative  of  Assynan  Bel-Merodach  will  answer  to  the 

divinity  would  have  been  probably  prefixed.  B€\i6iv  of  the  Phoenicians,  •.  e,  tn^fcC  73, 

9  See  B.  M.  Ser.  pi.  22, 1.  33.  "  the  old  Bel "  (Damasc  ap.  Phot.  p.  343), 

1  It  seems  quite  impossible,  if  MardttA  .         .     .,       t-  ii  a     % 

were  reaUy  the  phonetic  reading  of  the  name  as  well  as  to  the  ^b^)    jcyu«*j    Jaj, 

of  the  god  Merodach,  that  form  should  never  **  Bel,  the  grave  old  man"  of  the  Sab«ean» 

be  once  used  in  expressing  the  name  of  the  of  Jfarran  (see  Chwolsohn,  vol.  ii.  p.  39), 

Babylonian  king  Merodach-Baladan,  a  name  and  especially  to  pIV  ,  whidi  is  the  Hebrew 

for   which  there  are  at  least  half-a-dozen  name  for  the  planet  Jupiter  as  the  star  of 

variant  orthographies.  "  Justice." 

s  That  is,  the  initial  character  of  the  old         *  One  of  the  primitive  Chaldsean  kingi 

Hamite  name  generally  used  for  Merodach  whose  bricks  are  found  at  Warka  was  named 

may  be   pronounced  either   amor  or  zur,  Merodach'yina.     Another  king  of  Babylon 

according  to  the  vocabularies.      It  is  just  contemporary  with  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  was 

possible  that  this  name  itself  may  read  ./4nKir>  called  Afcnxiach-adm-akhi,  and  the  name*- 

2  L  2 
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been  cordially  adopted  in  Afisyria  until  the  time  of  Pnl,  and  was 
perhaps  cultivated  in  consequence  of  the  consolidation  of  the  two 
monarchies  under  one  head,  which,  with  some  show  of  reason,  is 
assigned  to  that  king's  reign.  Pid  at  any  rate  sacrificed  to  Bd 
(Merodach),  Nebo,  and  Nergd  in  their  respective  high  seats  at  Babylon, 
Borsippa,  and  Cutha ;  *  and  he  took  credit  to  himself  for  having 
first  prominently  placed  Merodach  in  the  Pantheon  of  Assyria.' 
Sargon,  without  dedicating  to  him  either  a  temple  or  a  gate,  still 
paid  him  great  honour,  and  ascribed  to  the  united  influence  of  A^hur, 
Nebo,  and  Merodach  his  acquisition  of  the  crown  of  Babylon.  It  is 
under  the  late  Babylonian  kings,  however,  that  his  glories  seem  to 
culminate.  The  inscriptions  of  Nebuchadnezzar  are  for  the  most 
part  occupied  with  the  praises  of  Merodach  and  with  prayers  for  the 
continuance  of  his  &vour.  The  king  ascribes  to  him  his  elevation 
to  the  throne ;  "  Merodach  the  great  lord  has  appointed  me  to  the 
empire  of  the  world,  and  has  confided  to  my  care  the  far-spread 
people  of  the  earth  ;*  *'  Merodach  the  great  lord,  the  senior  of  the 
gods,  the  most  ancient,  has  given  all  nations  and  people  to  my  care ;" 
''  Merodach  the  great  lord  has  established  me  in  strength  ;**  and 
Neriglissar  speaks  of  him  in  the  same  style  as  "  the  first-bom  of  the 
gods,  the  layer  up  of  treasures,  he  who  has  raised  me  to  supremacy 
over  the  world,  who  has  increased  my  ti^easures,  and  has  appointed 
me  to  rule  over  innumerable  peoples.*'  The  prayer  also  to  Merodach 
with  which  the  inscriptions  of  Nebuchadnezzar  always  terminate, 
invokes  the  favour  of  the  god  for  the  protection  of  the  king's  throne 
and  empire,  and  for  its  continuance  through  all  ages  to  the  end  of 
time.  It  is  quite  clear,  indeed,  that  under  the  later  Babylonians, 
and  especially  under  Nebuchadnezzar,  Bel-Merodach  was  considered 
the  source  of  all  power  and  blessing,  and  had  in  fact  concentrated 
in  his  own  person  the  greater  part  of  that  homage  and  respect  which 
had  been  previously  divided  among  the  various  gods  of  the  Pantheon, 
though  at  the  same  time  it  is  impossible  to  say  over  what  particular 
aspect  or  branch  of  human  affairs  he  was  supposed  to  preside. 

An  attempt  has  already  been  made  imder  the  second  section  to 
discriminate  between  Bel-Nimmd  and  Bel-Merodach,  but  a  few 
remarks  on  the  same  subject  require  still  to  be  added.  The  great 
I'emple  of  Babylon  which  had  the  old  Hamite  name  of  Bit  SaggatK 
was  the  high  place  of  the  worship  of  Bel-Merodach,  and  it  is  in 
reference  apparently  to  the  particular  idol  of  the  god  which  was 
exhibited  in  this  temple  that  the  term  Bel  came  to  be  used  by  the 
Assyrians  instead  of  Merodach,  as  if  the  former  term  had  been  the 
proper  name  of  the  idoL'    Thus,  although  Pul,  Tiglath-Pileser  and 

of  the  two  rival  monarchs  of  Babylon  whoee  Ionia  was  a  sort  of  holy  land  to  the  Ascf* 

wars  are  recorded  on  the  black  obelisk  of  rians.     Every  king  who  penetrates  into  tht 

Shalnanubar  each  contained  Merodach  as  province  oflTers  saciificet  to  the  gods  at  their 

the  initial  eiemenL  rehpective  shrines,  and  the  Babylonian  idob 

*  During  the  Assyrian  period  these  were  seem  to  have  been  the  mo^t  valuable  trophies 

apparently  the  three  high   places  of  god-  that  the  victorious  monarch  coold  carry  back 

worship  m  Babylonia,  for  they  are  sped-  to  Nineveh, 
fically  mentioned  both  by  Shalntanubar  and         ^  See  B.  H.  Ser.  pi.  70,  L  17. 
Pol  as  the  scenes  of  their  sacrifice.    Nothing         ^  In  the  fiunous  denunciatioQ  of  Isaiah 

indeed  can  be  more  evident  than  that  Baby-  against  Babylon,  chap.  xlvL  ver.  1,  Bd  aad 
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Sargon  freqtiently  speak  of  Merodach  as  an  Assyrian  god,  ttey  use 
the  term  Bel  alone,  and  without  any  adjunct,  when  they  notice  the 
particular  idol  in  the  temple  of  Beth  Saggath,  to  whom  in  conjunction 
with  his  wife  Zir-banit  they  offer  sacrifices,  and  who  is  thus  positively 
identified  with  Merodach,  It  is  indeed  only  on  the  supposition  that 
the  idol  of  Merodach,  worshipped  in  the  great  Temple  at  Babylon, 
had  the  special  title  of  Bel,  that  we  can  explain  the  separate  and 
independent  use  of  the  two  names  in  the  royal  Babylonian  nomen- 
clature, as  for  instance  in  the  names  of  Merodach' Baladan  and  Bel-shar- 
iLzur,  or  BeUshazzar.  The  Greeks,  as  it  is  well  known,  are  unanimous 
in  ascribing  the  great  Temple  at  Babylon  to  Jupiter  Belus ;  •  and 
the  name  of  Bel,  it  may  be  aidded,  is  to  the  present  day  attached  to 
the  planet  Jupiter  in  the  astral  mythology  of  ihe  Meudseans.* 

Bel-Merodach  is  frequently  mentioned  on  the  tablets  as  the  son  of 
Hea  and  DavMnay  in  exact  accordance  with  the  statement  already 
quoted  of  Damascius ;  and  he  is  everywhere  associated  with  his 
wife  Zir-bamt,^  who  is  also  sometimes  called  **  the  queen  of  Babylon," 
out  of  compliment  to  the  husband,  though  that  title  more  properly 
belongs  to  Ishtar  or  Nana,  as  will  be  presently  explained.  The 
name  of  Zir-banit  is  of  considerable  interest.  It  might  have  been 
supposed,  irom  the  variant  orthography  as  used  in  the  Assyrian 
inscriptions,  that  it  meant  **  she  who  produces  offspring ;"  but  from 
a  passage  in  the  great  inscription  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  where  the 
gc^dess  is  as  usual  associated  with  Merodach,  it  is  evident  that  Zir 
must  be  a  proper  name,  and  that  banit,  *'genitrix,"  is  the  mere 
feminine  of  banu,  which  is  one  of  the  standai^  epithets  of  Merodach. 
The  name,  as  written  in  the  passage  referred  to,  is  Zir  Um-banitiya, 
or  "  'Zir  the  mother  who  bore  me;"  *  and  it  is  almost  certain  that  in 


Nebo  are  spoken  of  as  the  two  great  objects 
of  worship,  preciselj  as  iSargon,  who  was  the 
contemporary  of  Isaiah,  uses  the  names  of 
Bel  and  Nebo  in  the  account  of  his  Baby- 
lonian sacrifice.  Jeremiah  (chap.  1.  ver.  2), 
in  a  later  age  distinguishes,  it  is  true,  be- 
tween Bd  and  Merodach,  but  it  is  possible 
that  he  merely  refers  to  separate  idols  of  the 
same  god. 

^  The  statue  of  Jupiter  Belus  described 
by  Herodotus  (i.  183),  is  certainly  the  same 
as  the  great  idol  of  Merodach  in  the  teinple 
of  Bit  Saggat,  of  which  Nebuchadnenar 
has  left  so  curious  an  account.  It  had  been 
made  of  silTer  by  an  earlier  king,  but  was 
overlaid  with  plates  of  gold  by  Nebuchad- 
neziar  himself.  (See  £.  1.  H.  Ins.  col.  3, 
L  1  to  7.) 

*  See  Norberg*s  Onomasticon,  p.  28,  and 
observe  also  that  the  Sabceans  of  Uarran 
called  the  5th  day  of  the  week  after  Bil,  in 
allusion  to  the  planet  Jupiter.  (Chwolsohn, 
vol.  iL  p.  22.) 

1  Examples  of  this  association  occur,  Ist, 
in  the  notaoe  of  the  sacred  rites  performed 
by  Tiglath-Pileser  II.  at  Babylon  (B.  M.  Ser. 
pL  17>  L  15) ;  2ndly,  in  all  the  inscriptions 


of  Sargon  referring  to  his  conquest  of  Baby- 
lon ;  3nily,  on  Sir  T.  Phillips  s  Cylinder  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  ool.  1, 1.  27  ;  4thly,  on  the 
mythological  tablets,  passim ;  and  5thly,  in 
the  £.  I.  House  Inscription  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, col.  4, 1.  16. 

^  It  cannot  of  course  be  proved  that  the 
name  which  occurs  in  the  E.  I.  H.  Ins.  ool.  4, 
1.  16,  refers  to  Zir-banit,  but  the  identifica- 
tion is  highly  probable.  For  the  converti- 
bility of  uie  initial  sign  with  the  phonetic 
reading  of  Zlru,  compare  B.  M.  Ser.  pi.  12, 
1. 10,  with  pi.  87,  1.  17,  and  for  the  indif- 
feient  orthcgraphy  of  this  same  word  JSir 
with  the  hard  or  soft  Z,  comp.  Sir  T.  Phil- 
lip8*s  Cyl.  ool.  3,  L  1,  with  Birs-Nimrud 
Cyl.  col.  1,  1.  3.  Supposing  Zir  to  be  a 
Hamite  name,  like  Sfuila,  Lot,  Dao-hnn, 
&c,  the  feminine  termination  in  t  would 
not  be  required. 

It  may  be  added  that  Dr.  Hincks  prefers 
r^arding  the  name  Zirbanit  or  Zirpanit  as 
a  feminine  adjective  from  a  root  Ziti>,  which 
also  occurs  in  the  name  of  the  god  Bil  Zirbu, 
On  the  tablets,  however,  there  is  do  appa- 
rent connexion  between  the  two  names ;  and 
if  the  Zir^  Umbanit  of  the  great  Nebuchad* 
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this  title  we  must  look  for  the  original  form  of  the  Sucooth  Benotk  of 
Scripture,  the  goddess  worshipped  by  the  Babylonian  colonists  in 
Samaria.  Whether,  however,  oucooth  is  a  Hamite  term  equivalent 
to  Zivy  imported  by  the  colonists  into  Samaria,  or  whether,  as  may 
be  suspected,  it  is  not  rather  a  Semitic  mistranslation  of  the  name 
— Zirat^  **  supreme,"  being  confounded  with  Zarat^  **  tents," — is  a 
point  we  may  hardly  venture  to  decide. 

There  is  but  one  notice  of  a  temple  to  Zir^nit  in  the  inscriptions, 
which  was  at  Babylon,  and  probably  attached  to  the  temple  of 
Bit'Saggath ; '  but  as  the  name  of  Zir-fanieh  is  applied  in  Arabic 
geography  to  a  town  on  the  Tigris,  near  the  site  of  the  ancient 
ApamaBa,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  goddess  also  had  a 
temple  in  that  vicinity. 

The  numerical  symbol  of  Bel-Merodach,  as  he  is  named  at  full 
length  on  the  tablet,  which  applies  notation  to  the  Pantheon,  is 
unfortunately  erased,  and  there  are  no  means  at  present  of  recognising 
the  emblems  either  of  the  god  or  of  his  wife  Zir-banit. 

It  may  be  added,  however,  that  he  is  included  in  a  list  of  stars, 
and  assigned  the  second  place  perhaps  in  allusion  to  the  position  of 
Jupiter  among  the  planets. 

(xi.)  The  next  god  to  be  examined  is  Nergcd  or  Mars.  There  can 
fortunately  be  no  doubt  in  this  case  as  to  the  pronunciation  of  the 
name,  because  it  occurs  in  the  first  place  as  the  initial  element  in 
the  name  of  Nergal^har-uzur^  the  NtpiyX^trapoc  of  the  Greeks ;  and, 
secondly,  because  the  deity  in  question  can  be  positively  identified 
with  the  Nergal  of  Scripture,  tiie  god  of  the  (Juthites.  This  god 
was  of  Babylonian  origin,  and  it  may  be  doubted  if  he  was  ever 
known  by  a  Semitic  appellation,  unless  indeed  Aria,  *'  the  Hon," 
may  be  recognised  as  one  of  his  proper  names.  His  earliest  title 
was  Va-gur  or  Va-tur,  of  uncertain  meaning.  His  standard  title, 
Ner-gal,  signified  probably  "the  great  hero,"  the  first  element  having 
a  peculiar  adjunct  attached  to  it  to  distinguish  Nir,  "  a  man  or  hero," 
from  Nir,  "  an  animal,**  and  the  second  element  galy  being  a  dialectic 
variation  of  gula,  *'  great."  The  name  is  sometimes  indicated  by  the 
use  of  the  first  element  alone,*  as  has  already  been  observed  in  the 
case  of  As  for  Asshur,  San  for  Sansiy  Fa  for  Paku,  <fcc.  Another  title 
by  which  Nergal  is  frequently  designated  may  be  read  phonetically 
as  Si-du,  but  this  is  pure  Hamite  Babylonian  («,  "  before,"  du  "going") 
and  simply  means  **  preceding  "  or  **  going  before,"  not  however  as 
"a  herald,"  but  rather  as  *'an  ancestor.**  Other  names  which 
equally  apply  to  Ner-gal  are  '*  the  brother,"  and  "  the  great  brother,"  • 


nezzar  inscription  be  reallj  the  same  fgA'  of  Zir-hanit  it  not  given,  but  it  maj  be 

dess,  Dr.  Hincks's  proposed  derivation  must  presumed  to  be  the  same  building  as  the 

faU  through.  Bit  Zir  of  the  E.  I.  H.  Ins.  col.  4,  L  14, 

In  the  kter  Persian  or  Magian  mythologjr  though  that  edifice  is  explained  to  be  the 

the  name  of  Zirf^n  ,  ,Uy,  wm  applied  to  "^P'«  '^,*^,^  f.^^'"^'" .^^ 

^       iS^JJ  ^^  according  to   the   tablets,    was  a   title  of 

the  nioon.    See  Hyde,  D«  HeL  Vet.  Pen,  Martu*8, 

p.  260.  ^  As  on  the  Dotation  tablet  so  often  re- 

'  See  Sir  T.  Phillips's  Cyl.  col.  1, 1.  32.  ferred  to. 

In  this  passage  the  proper  name  of  the  temple        *  In  the  inscription  of  Sargon  at  Jfimnii^ 
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thougli  neither  the  phonetic  reading  of  suoh  names,  nor  the  allusion 
they  contain,  is  very  clear.  His  epithets  are  not  very  numerous, 
but  they  are  for  the  most  part  sufficiently  distinct ;  thus,  he  is  '*  the 
storm  ruler,"  "  the  king  of  battle,"  **  the  champion  of  the  gods," 
*'  the  male  principle  "  (or  "  the  strong  begetter  "),  '*  the  tutelar  god 
of  Babylonia,"  and  *'  me  god  of  the  chace ;"  and  more  particularly 
he  is  "  the  ancestral  god  of  the  Assyrian  kings."  Nergd  and  Nin 
are  the  two  gods  under  whose  auspices  all  the  expeditions,  both  for 
war  and  hunting,  take  place,  and  by  whose  assistance  foes  are  dis- 
comfited and  lions  and  other  wild  beasts  are  slain.  If  there  is  any 
distinction  indeed  to  be  observed  between  them,  Nergal  is  more 
addicted  to  the  chace  of  animals,  and  Nin  or  Hercules  to  that  of 
mankind.* 

All  these  special  indications  would  seem  to  point  to  a  tradition  of 
Nimrod,  "  the  great  hunter,"  and  the  founder  of  the  Babylonian 
empire,  from  whom  the  kings  both  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh  would 
trace  their  descent  through,  according  to  the  boast  of  Sargon,  three 
hundred  and  fifty  generations;  and  there  are  circumstances  also 
relating  to  the  local  worship  of  Nergal,  which  go  far  to  confirm  the 
connexion.  Thus  Nergal  is  constantly  spoken  of  in  exact  accordance 
with  Scripture,  as  the  god  of  Cutha  or  Tiggaba. '  On  Sir  Thomas 
Phillips*  cylinder,  Nergal  and  Laz  are  the  godij  of  the  temple  of  Misluva 
in  the  city  of  Hggaba,  On  a  tablet  in  the  Museum,  Nergal  is  said  to 
live  in  Tiggaba.  Pui  sacrifices  to  Nergal  in  Tiggaba^  and  it  is  therefore 
curious  to  find  that  at  the  time  of  the  Arnb  conquest  of  Babylonia, 
and  before  Koranic  fables  could  have  penetrated  into  the  country, 
Cutiia  was  already  recognised  as  the  city  of  the  old  Nimrud  of  popular 
tradition,  and  a  shrine  was  established  there  to  mark  the  spot  where 
(he  Chaldsdan  tyrant  had  cast  the  patriarch  Abraham  into  the  fire  for 
refusing  to  embrace  idolatry .* 

There  are  other  points  of  considerable  interest  relating  to  Nergal, 
A  cuneiform  term,  written  precisely  like  the  name  of  the  god,  with 
the  exception  of  the  omission  of  the  adjunct  which  qualifies  Nir^ 
is  used  in  an  inscription  at  Khorsabad  as  a  synonym  for  the  more 


Nergal,  under  the   name    of  *'  the  great  possessioii  of  Cutha  in  his  advance  on  Ctesi- 

brother,**  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  resident  phon,  rizdted  and  offered  up  prayers  at  the 

gods  of  Oalah.     (B.  M.  Ser.  pL  34, 1.  17.)  ihrine  of  [hrahim^l-Khaia,     The  shrine, 

'  See  the  annals  of  Sardananalns  through-  which  still  exists,  and  is  yearly  visited  by 

oat,  and  more  particularly  toe  legends  on  crowds  of  pilgrims,  is  one  of  the  holiest 

the  hunting  slabs  of  Asahur-bani-pai.  spots  in  the  country.    The  &ble  of  Abraham 

7  For  tite  identification  of  Cutha  and  Tig^  being  cast  into  the  furnace,  which  is  founded  , 

gaba  compare  B.  M.  Ser.  pL  46,  L  15,  with  on  a  mistranslation  of  the  name  of  11K>  Ur, 

pL  91, 1.  82.     The  dty  was  named  Aiyo^  dates  from  the  3rd  century  of  our  era,  and 

by  Ptolemy,  Digba  by  Pliny,  and  Tigubis  may  very  possibly  have  been  engendered  in 

in   the   Peutingerian  map.     The  mini  of  the  neighbouring  Jewish  academies  of  Sura 

Cutha,  distant  about  twelve  miles  from  Ba-  and   Pombeditha,  but   no    reason    can  be 

bylon,  were  first  discovered  by  Sir  H.  Raw-  awgned  for  transferring  the  scene  of  the 

linson  in  1846,and  have  since  been  repeatedly  fiible  from  ifugheir  to  Cutha,  except  the 

visited  by  travellers.  local  tradition  of  the  worship  of  Nimrud  or 

*  Ibn  AtMr  in  the  Kdmii,  quoting  from  Nergal  at  the  latter  place.     In  Arabic  his- 

contemporary  authority,  states  that  Sadd,  tory  the  seat  of  Nimrud's  empire  is  always 

the  Arabian  general  in  A.H.  16,  after  taking  placed  at  Cutha. 
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ordinary  term  to  denote  "  a  lion,"  •  both  of  the  phrases  meaning,  as 
it  would  seem,  "  the  great  animal,"  or  **  the  noble  animal."  We 
might  thus  infer,  that  Nergal  being  amongst  the  gods  as  the  Hon 
amongst  animals,  was  represented  in  the  Assyrian  sculptures  by 
the  figure  of  the  Man- Lion,  as  his  associate  Nin  was  by  the  figure  of 
the  Man-Butty  and  this  inference  becomes  certainty  when  we  dis- 
cover on  another  tablet  that  Aria,  the  Hebrew  and  Syriac  word  for 
**  a  lion,"  is  the  Semitic  name  for  the  god  who  was  king  of  Tiggahtu 
Whether  then  this  name  of  Aria  for  **  the  god  of  battle,"  may  not  be 
connected  with  the  Greek  "Apjyc,  becomes  a  legitimate  object  of 
inquiry.* 

llie  only  temple  with  which  we  are  acquainted  as  belonging  to 
Nergal  besides  the  famous  shrine  at  Jtggaba,  is  a  small  edifice  that 
was  lately  opened  on  the  mound  of  Sherif  Khauj  near  Nineveh,  the 
slabs  and  bricks  of  which  bore  legends  stating  that  '*  Sennacherib, 
king  of  Assyria,  had  raised  a  temple  named  GaUumis,  in  jthe  city  of 
Tar/iizj  to  his  lord  the  god  Nergal.'' 

Of  Laz,  the  supposed  wife  of  Nergal,  who  is  associated  with  the 
god,  both  in  the  inscriptioi(iS  of  Tiglath-Pileser  II.  and  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, we  positively  know  nothing  beyond  the  name. 

The  name  of  Nergal  has  not  yet  been  found  in  the  cuneiform 
stellar  lists,  but  Nerig,  a  contraction  for  Nergal  *  is  the  Mendnan 
name  for  the  planet  Mars  to  the  present  day. 

It  remains  to  consider  whether  the  name  of  AbnU — a  god  who  was 
worshipped  in  Assyria  as  late  as  the  4th  century,  Jovian  having 
destroyed  his  temple  at  Nisibis  • — applies  to  Nergal  or  Nin.  As  AbnU 
and  Barzil  appear  to  mean  the  same  thing  (**the  stone  god  "),*  and 
as  the  metal  iron,  which  is  named  Barzil  in  Hebrew,  is  evidently 
connected  with  the  god  Bar  in  Assyrian,  the  same  cuneiform  signs 
being  used  for  both,  it  would  certainly  seem  most  probable  that 
AhnU  was  also  a  name  for  Hercules;  and  this  conjecture  is 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  hieroglyphic  name  of  a  god  found 
on  the  ivories  of  the  north-west  palace  at  Nimrud,  and  thus  record- 
ing, it  may  be  presumed,  the  guardian  deity  of  the  spot,  whom  we 
know  to  have  been  Hercules,  has  been  read  Aubn-Ba,*  which  is  the 
same  as  Autm-U  or  Abnil,  11  and  Ea  for  *^  a  god  "  being  used  indif* 


*  This  remarkable  variant  ocean  in  the  xz.  2,  §  1. 

Ing.,  No.  14,  from  Salle,  10.  •  The  father  of  the  fiunoos  Ephnem  Srru 

.  *  The  more  espedallj  as  the  Nedbn  states  was  a  priest  of  this  temple.    (Asseman.  Kb. 

that  the  isabaeans  of  Harran  still  applied  the  Orient.  voL  i.  p.  26.) 

name  of  Ares,  ^^,V  to  the  3rd  day  of  J'^^.f^  ^?!!f*^  f^ 

'  sjrfsJ                          ^  the  same  as  pK  m  Hebrew,  and  tnoes  of 

the  week,  or  Dies  Martis.     (Ssabier  mid  der  the  old  Hamite  Babylonian  are  constantly  to 

Ssabismus,  toL  iL  p.  22.)    It  may  be  worth  be  recognised  in  that  and  the  other  moontain 

while  also  to  notice  the  tradition  preserved  dialects. 

by  Massoodi  that  the  Assyrian  kinss  took  ^  Mr.  Birch,  in  his  paper  on  the  Nfannvl 

the  name  of  Ariin,  or  "  the  Lions,    which  ivories  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Society  of 

was  the  same  as  Nimrud,    (Notices  des  Ma-  Literature,  has  translated  this  name  **  the 

nnscrits,  torn.  viii.  p.  14S.)  shining  smi,"  but  he  was  not  then  aware  cf 

'  The  same  contraction  may  be  remarked  the  identity  of  the  terms  //  in  Assyrian  and 

in  the  name  of  *Afi€Pt^ptyot,  king  of  Spa-  Jta  in  Babylonian  for  **  a  god." 

sini  Charax,  mentioned  by  Josephus,  Ant 
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ferently  in  the  ancient  Babylonian ;  bnt  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
passage  upon  the  cylinder  of  Keriglissar,  where  we  have  the  actual 
cnnerform  name  of  Abn  Ea,  we  must,  it  would  seem,  suppose  a 
reference  to  NergcH  rather  than  to  iVtVi,  inasmuch  as  the  one  god  was 
the  guardian  deity  of  the  king  {Nergal-shar-uzur  meaning  *'  Nergd 
protects  the  king"),  whilst  the  other  was,  as  has  been  already  re* 
marked,  almost  unknown  to  the  later  worship  of  the  Babylonians. 
The  passage  on  the  cylinder  is  simply  as  follows : — "  Abn  Ra^  the 
champion  of  the  gods,  has  given  him  his  shield,"  which  of  course 
may  apply  equally  to  either  deity,  though  on  the  whole  Nergal 
would  seem  to  have  a  superior  claim. 

The  name  of  Nergal  is  of  very  common  occurrence  on  the 
cylinder-seals,  but  there  is  no  emblem  that  can  be  distinctly 
assigned  to  him ;  and  the  numerical  symbol  which  he  bears,  12, 
is  equally  devoid,  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  of  any  phonetic 
import. 

(zii.)  Next  in  order  we  have  a  goddess,  whose  ordinary  phonetic 
name  is  Ishtar^  the  "Aara^ni  of  the  Greeks  and  Ashteroth  of  Scrip- 
ture. She  is  not  very  clearly  distinguished  from  Beltis  in  some 
localities,  but  they  are  of  course  in  their  functions  entirely  di£ferent, 
the  one  answering  to  the  Bhea  or  Cybele  of  the  Greeks,  aud  the 
other  to  Venus.  Ishtar  was  probably  in  its  origin  an  Assyrian 
term  rather  than  a  Babylonian,  but  in  process  of  time  it  came  to  be 
used  in  both  countries,  as  a  generic  name  for  a  goddess,  precisely 
as  Asshur  was  also  used  in  Assyrian  for  a  god.*  What  the  primitive 
Babylonian  synonym  may  have  been  cannot  be  proved;  as  the 
complicated  monogram  which  represents  it,  is  otherwise  unknown.' 
During  all  the  best  known  period  however  of  Babylonian  history, 
the  name  of  Nana^  phonetically  written,  is  everywhere  used  to 
denote  the  goddess  in  question.  As  £Etr  as  our  present  experience 
goes,  the  local  name  of  Nana  seems  to  have  been  unknown  in 
Assyria,  and  the  local  name  of  Isktar  to  have  been  unknown  in 
Babylonia,  until  very  recent  times,  and  we  should  therefore  be 
almost  justified  in  believing  hhtar  and  Nana  to  be  absolute 
synonyms — and  the  more  especially  as  the  two  names  are  actually 
in  use  at  the  present  time,  Ashtar  in  Mendflean^'and  Nani  in  Syrian,* 
to  denote  the  planet  Venus, — were  it  not  that  in  some  of  the  lists 
of  the  idols  belonging  to  the  different  temples,  Ishtar  and  Nana  are 
given  as  independent  deities.    Perhaps,  however,  even  in  this  case* 


<  So  iQ  Scnptnre  BcMlim  and  A8htm>th  the  fifteen  titles  applied  to  the  planet  Yenni 

(or  Asheroth)  are  simply  used  for  the  idob  by  the  Arabs,  but  it  may  be  doubted  if  the 

of  gods  and  goddesses.     (Compare  Judges  xi.  name  is  found  in  any  Ambic  Ppetry  or  hia- 

13  with  1  Sam.  Yii.  12.)  tory  that  is   now  extant.    The  Elymoan 

7  In  the  E.  1.  House  Inscriptioo,  coL  5,  temple  of  Venus,  as  it  is  well  known,  is 

Is.  47  and  54,  wheie  this  mcDogram  is  used  called  the  Temple  of  Naycua  in  2  Maooab. 

in  reference  to  a  particular  locality  in  Baby-  i.  12,  and  the  same  legend  of  NANAlA  ia 

loo,  named  after  the  goddess,  it  must  be  constantly  found  on  the  coins  of  the  Indo« 

presumed  that  the  phonetic  reading  would  Scythians,  who  borrowed  their  religioD  as 

be  Sana,  well  as  their  letters  from  the  banks  of  the 

*  i)ee  Norberg^s  Onomasticon,  p.  20.  Euf^irates.     Places  also  which  still  bear  the 

•  The  name  of  Nani  is  given  by  the  Sy-  name  of  Bibi  Ifini,  or  **  the  kdy  Venus," 
rian  lexioogivpher  Bar  Bahiul,  as  one  of  are  not  uncommon  in  Afghanistan. 
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the  distinction  may  only  be  that  Ishtar  is  the  Babylonian,  and  Nana 
the  Assyrian  Venus.  The  epithets  applied  to  the  goddess  are  as 
follows.  On  the  Tiglath-Pileser  cylinder  she  is  '*  Uie  head  of  the 
gods/'  *'the  Queen  of  victory,"  "the  avenger  of  battles,"  and 
throughout  the  inscription  she  has  the  title  attached  to  her  of 
A$urah,  ^' ihe  fortunate"  or  "the  happy."  In  the  Sardanapalus 
inscriptions  she  is  "  the  mistress  of  heaven  and  earth,"  "  she  who 
defends  from  attack."  Sargon,  who  joins  her  with  Anu  as  the 
patroness  of  the  western  gate  at  Khorsabad,  merely  describes  her 
as  "the  goddess  who  rejoices  mankind."  Although  Sennacherib 
and  Esar-haddon  both  mention  her,  they  do  not  make  any  allusion 
to  her  functions ;  but  in  the  hunting  legends  of  Asshur-ham-jxd^  she 
is  distinctly  called  both  "  the  goddess  of  war  "  and  "  the  goddess  of 
the  chace." 

Her  shrines  also  were  numerous.  Whether  she  was  worshipped 
at  Calah  is  doubtful,  but  she  had  certainly  a  fane  at  Asshur,  and  two 
very  celebrated  temples  at  Nineveh  and  Arbela.  An  inscription 
indeed  has  been  found  at  Koyimjik,  recording  the  erection  of  a 
temple  to  her  on  that  site  by  the  great  Sardanapalus ;  and  there  is 
also  a  minute  account  on  a  clay  tablet  of  the  restoration  of  her 
shrine  at  Arbela  by  Asshur-bani-pal,  in  whose  historical  inscriptions 
she  is  moreover  usually  called  "  the  Lady  of  Arbela."  There  can 
be  little  doubt  then  but  that  Esar-haddon's  address,  which  has  been* 
already  noticed,  to  the  Goddess  XY.  of  Nineveh  and  the  Goddess 
XV.  of  Arbela  must  refer  to  this  divinity,  although  the  numeral  in 
question,  being  identical  with  the  sign  Ri,  ought  to  indicate  the 
other  female  goddess,  Beltis.*  Ishtar  is  occasionally  spoken  of  even 
in  ihe  inscriptions  of  Assyria,  as  "  the  lady  of  Babylon," '  but  in 
general,  where  the  Babylonian  Venus  is  mentioned  by  the  kings  of 
Assyria,  the  name  is  used  of  Nana,  Thus  Tiglath-Pileser  records 
his  having  sacrificed  in  Babylonia  to  Nana  the  Lady  of  Babylon, 
together  with  four  other  pairs  of  deities — Asshur  and  Shei^uha,  Bd 
(Merodach)  and  Ztr-banit^  Nebo  and  Varamit,  and  Nergal  and  Laz; 
and  Sennacherib  also  relates  how  he  carried  off  as  trophies  from 
his  Babylonian  expedition  the  sun-god  of  Laranoha^  BeUis  of  EtAesij 
and  BeUis  of  Warka ;  Nana,  BUat  TUa  (or  the  Queen  of  Life?), 
Bidinnu,  Biskit,  and  Nergal. 

On  one  mythological  tablet,  containing  equivalent  lists  of  the 
gods  arranged  in  three  columns,  it  must  be  admitted  that  Ishtar 
and  Nana  are  separated,  as  if  they  were  distinct  deities,  Ishtar 
being  joined  with  "  the  queen  of  the  chace  "  and  Bilat  jRi,  while 
Nana  is  associated  with  Telita,  "  goddess  of  the  lakes ;"  with  "  the 
queen  of  Babylon,"  or  (according  to  the  old  nomenclature)  Dm- 

^  The  Babylonian  Ri  for  15  is  probably  Beltis,  for  the  6th  day  of  the  week,  or  •*  Diet 

cognate  Mrith  the  Pehlevi  Mi  for  20,  and  the  Veneris.'*     (See  Seabier  und  der  Saabismus, 

term  may  perhaps  have  been  used  indiscri-  yol.  ii.  p.  22.) 

minately    for  **  a  goddess,"    which  would         *  Thb  may  be  obaenred  in  the  inacription 

account  for  its  indifiei^ent  application  both  to  on  the  back  of  the  slab  from  Negub,  near 

Beltis  and  Ishtar.     Another  proof  of  the  Nimrudf  which    has  not  yet    been   pub- 

confusion  between  these  goddesses  is  in  the  lished. 

Sabsan  use  of  the  name  of  ^jaXj»  Belthi  or 
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Tirki ;'  and  with  another  deity,  **  the  queen  of  the  stars,"  evidently 
the  planet  Venus ;  hut  it  is  impossihle  to  say  whether  association  in 
this  tablet  implies  identity  or  merely  relationship. 

It  must  further  be  noticed  that  on  Sir  Thos.  Phillips'  cylinder 
Nana  is  throughout  joined  with  Nebo,  as  if  they  were  man  and  wife, 
taking  the  place  of  the  goddess  Varamit,  who  appears  everywhere 
else  as  the  associate  of  the  god,  and  thus  leading  to  the  inference 
that  the  two  names  must  relate  to  the  same  deity.  This  is  a 
difficulty  which  our  present  means  of  information  do  not  enable  us 
to  clear  up,  for  the  only  list  we  possess  of  the  synonyms  of  Varamit, 
the  wife  of  Nebo,  is  too  much  injured  to  be  of  any  use;  and 
although  on  another  tablet  the  double  union  is  given  of  Nebo  and 
Nana  and  Nebo  and  Varamitj  it  is  not  explained  whether  the  two 
names  do,  or  do  not,  refer  to  the  same  goddess.  The  evidence, 
such  as  we  have,  however,  is  certainly  against  the  identity. 
Varamit,  otherwise  of  great  celebrity,  is  never  once  mentioned  in 
the  inscriptions  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  full  as  they  are  of  information 
with  regard  to  the  temples  of  Babylonia :  she  was  evidently  there- 
fore out  of  favour  with  that  monarch,  and  Nana  may  very  possibly 
have  been  thrust  temporarily  into  her  place ;  but  the  marriage  of 
the  two  planets  Venus  and  Mercury  would  be  such  a  solecism  in 
astral  mythology,  that  it  cannot  be  admitted  without  direct  proof. 
Ishtar  is  left  without  any  number  on  the  notation  tablet,  and  her 
emblem  among  the  divine  symbols  cannot  be  recognised  ytiih  any 
certainty. 

(xiii.)  The  last  of  the  five  minor  gods  is  Nebo,  or  Mercury. 
This  god  was  also  of  Babylonian  rather  than  Assyrian  origin,  and 
had  the  primitive  names  of  Paku  (ihe  intelligent  (?)  ),  Ak,  and 
NabiUy  Nairn  being  a  later  Semitic  reading.*  His  functions  are  not 
by  any  means  clearly  defined^  the  epithets  which  describe  them 
being  for  the  most  part  of  doubtful  import.  The  following  titles, 
however,  a£ford  some  clue  to  his  character  in  the  Assyrian  Pantheon. 
He  is  "  the  holder  of  the  sceptre  of  power  " — "  the  god  whp  teaches 
or  instructs."  Upon  his  statue,  executed  by  an  artist  of  Galah,  for 
Pul  and  Semiramis,  there  is  a  long  list  of  epithets,  but  a  few  only 
can  be  understood.  He  is  **  the  inspector  over  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  " — "  he  who  hears  from  afar  " — "  the  holder  of  the  sceptre  "  (?) 
— **  he  who  possesses  intelligence  " — "  he  who  teaches  " — "  the  glori- 
fier  of  Bel  Nimrod  " — "  Lord  of  lords,  who  has  no  equal  in  power  " 
— "  the  sustainer  " — "  the  supporter  " — **  the  ever  ready  " — *'  whose 
wand  is  good."^    Nebuchadnezzar,  who  was  under  his  especial  pro- 


'  The  old  Hamite  name,  or  at  any  rate  for  in  the  Babylonian  version  of  the  Behistun 

one  of  the  old  Hamite  names  of  the  dty  of  inscription  it  replaces  the  Babintsh  of  the 

Babylon,  most  have  been  read  Din-Tirki,  Pei-sian  text. 

J.  ..  x  »,  V  .  ^L  X  i.  ^«  1  *  Nabiu  or  Nahiv  has  been  hitherto  be- 
(fm,  a  city,  being  the  root  of  ^.  >»,  lieved  to  be  a  mere  irregnlar  phonetic  ren- 
and  the  final  At  being  the  mere  afiix  of  dering  of  the  name;  but  the  vocabularies 
locality ;  what  the  meaning  of  Tir,  how-  show  that  Nabiu  was  Hamite  and  Nabu 
ever,  may  have  been,  is  very  doubtful.  The  Sanitic  for  the  same  term,  which  was  pro- 
name,  entirely  unknown  in  sacred  or  profane  bably  connected  with  the  Hebrew  root  IO^» 
history,  seems  nerertheless  to  have  been  in  •*  to  boil  forth  "  or  "  prophesy.** 
use  as  late  as  the  age  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  «  Tliere  are  other  titles  which  appear  ta 
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tection,  calls  him  "  the  inspector  over  the  heavenB  and  earth,  who 
has  given  the  sceptre  of  power  into  my  hand  for  the  guardianship 
of  mankind ; "  and  again,  '*  the  lord  of  the  constellations  (?)  t^o 
has  granted  me  the  sceptre  of  power  for  the  gaidance  of  my  people.** 
So  also  !Neriglissar — **Nabu,  the  eldest  son,  has  given  the  sceptre 
of  power  into  my  hand,  to  guide  mankind  and  to  regulate  the 
people."  There  are  many  other  epithets  which  seem  to  refer  to 
Kebo,  as  the  god  of  learning,  or  rather  of  letters,  but  it  would 
hardly  be  safe  to  translate  them.  It  may,  however,  be  remarked, 
that  on  the  numerous  tablets  of  Asshur-bani-pcd,  which  the  king 
ordered  to  be  drawn  up  for  the  purpose  of  acquainting  the  people 
of  Assyria  with  the  language,  the  religion,  the  science,  and  even 
the  literature  of  the  earlier  and  more  polished  Babylonians,  the 
work  is  usually  said  to  be  undertaken  under  the  auspices  of  the 
"  far-hearing  "  gods,  Nabu  and  Warmita,  in  evident  allusion  to  their 
character  as  the  divinities  who  presided  over  knowledge.* 

The  statues  of  Nebo  in  the  British  Museum  were  found  in  a 
chamber  at  the  south-east  comer  of  the  mound  at  Nimrud,  which 
chamber  must  have  belonged  to  a  temple  called  Bit  SaggUy  as  the 
god  is  named  in  the  inscription  Pd-Bit  SaggUy  '*the  son  of  the 
temple  of  Saggil^**  in  the  same  manner  as  Nin  is  named  PalrZira  and 
Pal'Kura  from  the  various  temples  in  which  he  was  worshipped. 
The  most  &mous  temple,  however,  of  Nebo's  was  at  Bordppa,  and 
is  known  in  the  inscriptions  under  the  name  of  Bit  Zida^  an  old 
Hamite  term  of  which  the  Semitic  equivalent  has  not  yet  been 
found.  This  temple  indeed  of  Kebo  at  Borsippa  was  almost  as  cele- 
brated as  the  neighbouring  temple  of  Bel-Merodach  at  Babylon. 
Each  of  these  temples  had  a  tower  attached,  in  which  was  deposited 
the  ark  or  tabernacle  of  the  god.  The  tower  of  the  temple  of  Bit 
Saggathy  containing  the  ark  of  Merodach,  is  fully  described  in  the 
inscriptions  of  Nebuchadnezzar;  and  is  that  of  which  Herodotus 
has  given  so  remarkable  an  account  in  his  notice  of  the  great  temple 
of  Belus  at  Babylon.  The  tower  of  the  temple  of  Bit  Zida  at  Bor- 
sippa, which  contained  the  ark  or  tabernacle  of  Nebo,  and  which 
was  built  after  the  fitshion  of  the  seven  spheres,  is  that  celebrated 
edifice  of  which  the  ruins  exist  to  the  present  day,  bearing  the 
name  of  Birs  Nimrud  J 

On  Sir  Thomas  Phillips's  cylinder  it  is  repeatedly  stated  that 
Nana  was  associated  with  Nebo  in  the  worship  at  this  temple,  but 

relate  to  Nebo  at  the  patron  of  the  magic        7  Dr.  Hincks  has  remarked  that  the  two 

art,  but  further  research  is  necessary  before  signs  employed  to  represent  Nebo  on  the 

they  can  be  satis&ctorily  explained.  often-quoted  notation  tablet  are  those  which 

^  Nebo  oocupiei  a  very  inferior  place  in  separately  indicate  *<  fire ;  **  bat  be  is  mnUe 

the    Ptotheon    under    the   early  Assyrian  to  detect  any  connexioa  between  **  fire "  er 

kings ;  he  is  either  not  mentioned  at  all,  or,  **  flame  "  and  the  god  in  question.   Norberg, 

at  the  very  dose  of  the  invocation  passages,  however,  under  tlw  head  Neboy  in  his  Qno- 

as  the  last  of  the  minor  gods.     Pul  indeed  masticon,  p.  98,  remarks  of  Mercury,  **  So- 

appears  to  have  first  brought  Nebo  proml-  Utus  et  pemstus,  cum  csteris  planetis  soli 

nently  forward  in  Assyria  after  his  settle-  vicinior  sit,  a  poetis  fingitur;**  and  the  stage 

ment  of  Babylon.    [In  a  list  of  the  epitheU  or  sphere  of  Nebo  at  Bi»  Nimrud  is  thus 

of  Nebo  btely  discovered,  we  have  distinctly  formed  of  brick  burnt  into  slag,  and  exhibit- 

the  phnue  **  inventor  of  the  writing  of  the  ing  the  blue  colour  which  was  sacred  ta 

foyal  tablet^"— H.  C.  R.     1861.1  him. 
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in  no  other  inscription  of  Nebnchadnezzar*B  is  there  any  allusion  to 
such  a  union.  There  was  a  part  of  Babylon  apparently  called  after 
Nana  "protecting  her  votaries/'*  but  she  has  no  temple  in  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's detailed  list  on  the  East  India  House  slab;  nor  is 
there  any  allusion  to  the  name  of  Varamity  who  was  the  true  wife 
of  Nebo,  throughout  that  inscription.  It  is  only  from  the  tablets 
and  from  the  Babylonian  notices  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  of 
Tiglath-Pileser  and  Sareon  that  we  are  positively  assured  of  Varamit 
being  the  wife  of  Nebo.' 

There  is  another  interesting  circumstance  connected  with  Nebo's 
patronage  of  learning.  In  an  interior  chamber  of  the  Birs  Nimrud, 
which  seems  to  have  been  a  chapel  or  oratory,  all  the  bricks  are  found 
to  be  stamped— in  addition  to  the  ordinary  Nebuchadnezzar  legend — 
with  the  triangular  figure  of  the  wedge  or  arrow-head,  an  emblem 
which  is  also  commonly  found  both  on  the  cylinder  seals  and  among 
the  groups  of  divine  emblems.  The  inference  from  this  fact  certainly 
is  that  the  arrow-head  was  adopted  as  the  symbol  of  Nebo  because 
it  was  the  essential  element  of  cuneiform  writing,  which  must  have 
thus  been  under  his  especial  care ;  and  there  is  further  a  coinci* 
dence  between  this  symbol  and  one  of  the  best  authenticated  names 
of  Nebo  which  can  hardly  be  fortuitous.  The  name  alluded  to  is 
TVr,  which  means,  on  the  one  hand,  **  an  arrow,"  and  which,  on 
the  other,  is  the  old  Persian  name  of  the  planet ; '  and  that  this 
title  must  have  been  applied  to  Mercury  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  is  proved  by  the  city  which  the  king  built  and 
dedicated  to  his  favourite  deity  at  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates, 
calling  it  Tepj/^wv*  or  Aipi^oirtc,  "given  to  Mercury."  In  the  Men- 
dasan  books  also,  Nebo,  who  represents  the  planet  Mercury,  is 
called  "  the  scribe ; "  and  the  same  character  appertains,  to  a  certain 
extent,  tp  the  Egyptian  Tet,  the  Greek  Hermes,  and  the  Latin 
Mercury.'  Of  course  it  is  to  this  god  that  we  must  refer  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Babylonian  Hermes,  the  reputed  author  of  the  ChaldsBan 
oracles.*    Inhere  was  an  old  Syriac  legend  that  Hermes  was  buried 


^  See  E.  I.  H.  Ins.  col.  5,  Is.  47  and  54.  '  As  the  name  uf  tiiis  city  involves  some 

'  The  reading  of  Varamit  or  Urtnit  is  not  very  important  ethnological  considerations, 

quite  ceitain,  nor  is  there  anv  etymology  iov  it  may  be  a«  well  to  note  that  the  fact  of  its 

the  name  which  appears  paiiicularly  appli-  foundation  by  Nebuchadnezzar  is  given  by 

cable,  for  a  derivation  from   D11  *'  to  be  Megasthenes  from  Abydenus,  on  the  autho- 

high,"  would  suit  any  other  god  or  goddess  rity  of  Berosus.    (See  Cory's  Frag.  p.  46.) 

equidly  welL     If  the  name  might  &  read  That  the  name  is  at  any  rate  as  old  as  the 

Khammamit  (and  there  is  authority  for  thus  time  of  Alexander  is  further  proved  by  the 

valuing  the  initial  sign)  a  £u-  more  interest-  occurrence  of  the  luune  of  Aipifttris,  which 

iog  field  would  be  opened  for  comparison  has  precisely  the  same  meaning  in  Arrian. 

with  Arabic  and  Mendsan  names.  de  Reb.  Ind.  p.  588.     See  all  the  authonties 

1  It  is  here  taken  for  granted  that  Nebo  for  Teredon  and   Diridotis  in  Cell.  Qeog. 

is  the  planet  Mercury.     The  identification  vol.  ii.  pp.  641,  642.  The  name  of  Tiridates, 

indeed  is  proved  both  by  the  books  of  the  so  well  known  in  later  history,  is  of  cognate 

Mendsans  and  by  the  calendar  of  the  Sa-  derivation. 

boans  of  Harran,  in  which  the  4th  day  of  '  The  Persians  pretended  that  the  planet 

*v         u/Tv     ikt        "\                 J    c      •  Mercury  received  the  name  of  Hi'r,  **an 

the  week  (Dies  Merouni)  was  named  o^,  arrow."  fiom  the  swiftness  of  its  movement. 

Nebuk,  with  the  guttural  termination  which  (See  Hyde  de  Bel.  Vet.  Pers.  p.  242.) 

was  so  often  added  after  a  long  voweL  ^  See  the  various  notices  of  this  Hermes 
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at  Kalwadha,*  the  city  from  whence  the  ChaldaaanB  perhaps  took 
their  name  ;•  but  no  particular  connexion  has  been  jet  detected  in 
the  inscriptions  between  that  city  and  Nebo.  The  hi^h  place  of  the 
latter  was  Borsippa/  and  it  was  no  doubt  in  the  colleges  attached 
to  this  shrine  of  the  god  of  learning  that  the  Borsippene  ChaldseanB 
obtained  such  celebrity."  The  respective  worship  of  Bd-Merodach 
at  Babylon  and  of  Ndx)  at  Borsippa,  was  maintained,  it  would  seem., 
to  the  3rd  or  4th  century  of  Christ,  as  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Tal- 
mudic  tract  on  Idolatry,  which  is  supposed  to  be  of  the  latter  period 
of  history.*  The  tablets  do  not  give  any  satisfactory  information 
as  to  the  parentage  of  Nebo  or  his  relationship  to  the  other  gods ; 
but  on  his  statue  he  calls  himself  the  son  of  KimmtU,  the  astronomical 
name  of  Hea,  and  there  is  doubtless  in  their  functions  a  general 
resemblance  between  the  two  gods.  In  this  respect,  however, 
Babylonian  departs  from  classical  tradition,  as  the  Greek  Hermes 
was  the  well-known  son  of  Zeus  and  Maia. 

4.  A  very  few  lines  must  suffice  for  the  remaining  gods  of  the 
Pantheon.  Those  most  deserving  of  attention  are — ^1.  AUata,  a  god- 
dess named  independently,  as  if  of  some  importance,  and  probably 
therefore  identic^  with  the  *AX/rra  of  Herodotus.  2.  Bel  ZirpUy  a 
god  to  whom  Nebuchadnezzar  erected  a  temple  in  tie  city  of  Baz^ 
and  who  is  named,  though  not  described,  on  the  tablets.  He  may 
be  the  Jupiter  Serapis  in  whose  temple  at  Babylon  Alexander's 
officers  held  their  vigils  in  his  last  fotal  illness,  praying  for  the 
life  of  their  lord.  3.  Iddk  and  his  wife  BeUit  Muk,  gods  of  the 
Tigris ;  and  Supulat  of  Vadduta^  Lord  of  the  Euphrates.  4.  Kani- 
sura,  who  had  a  temple  at  Cutha}  5.  Kurrikh  of  Bit  Akkil,  a  goddess 
who  is  very  frequently  mentioned  on  the  tablets.  6.  Sarrakhu  and 
Mumity  Lord  and  Lady  of  Kis  (Kitrtrla  of  Herodotus).  7.  Zamalt  of 
KhupJian,  also  of  great  celebrity  in  the  old  Chaldsean  time,  being 
mentioned  on  Porter's  Hymer  brick.  8.  Lagamal,  who  is  perhaps 
the  same  god  as  ip,  to  whom  Nebuchadnezzar  raises  a  temple  in  the 
town  of  Asbi.*  9.  Wada  or  Nin-  Wada  of  Tarmax,  whose  name  pro- 
bably occurs  in  Kalwadha^  answering  to  the  Scriptural  Chilmad,* 
10.  Baku,  which  may  be  a  name  for  the  Sun,  being  joined  with  Sin, 
**the  Moon:"  and  a  vast  number  of  other  names,  such  as  Ebikh, 
Zariky  ZalmUy  Mishhara,  Gasran,  Vara  or  Bel  Vara  (to  whom  Tiglath- 


coUected  by  Chwolsohn  in  **  Ssabier  und  der  ^  It  is  curioiu  that  on  one  tablet  Kanigura 

Ssabismos,"  also  Smith's  Biograph.  Die.  in  should   be  assiened  to  Cutha,  and  Nergal 

TOO.  Trismegistus.  should  be  called  king  of  Larancfaa,  in  o|>po- 

*  Abulfai-age  has  preserved  this  tradition  sition  to  all  other  authorities  which,  as  far  as 
in  his  Histoiia  Dynastiarum  (p.  8).  Babylonia  is  concemeti,  pi-ettj  well  confine 

•  See  the  quotation  from  MassoudCs  Ter^  Nei-gal  to  Cutha  or  Tiggaba. 

m  in  Not.  des  Man.  tom.  viii.  p.  158.  «  See  Sir  T.  Phillips  s  Cyl.  col.  2,  1.  46. 

7  Ncdm  is  thus  especially  named  on  the  Asbi  is  said  in  the  vocabularies  to  be  equi- 

tablets  the  Lord  of  Barsip  or  Borsippa.  valent  to  Nabn,  and  the  town  on  the  tablets 

*  Strabo,  lib.  xvi.  §  6,  p.  509.  is  associated  with  Borsippa,  as  if  in  its  ini- 

•  Babel  and  ^tir^t/ are  repeatedly  named  mediate  vicinity. 

together  in  the  Mendaean  Sidr  precisely  as  n  vtr  ^^    ^        _«   ^ni  «^«k:..«^   k- 

^r^/andi5timareassodatedinthe^«iMa  '  ^^*  ^^  ,  was  still  worshipped  by 

Sara,  but  the  worship  of  Bel  and   Nebo  the  Arabs  up  to  the  time  of  the  Prophet,  and 

seems  to  have  expired  at  these  places  before  is  denounced  in  the  Koran.     (See  Pococke'f 

the  former  work  was  written.  Spec.  Hist.  Arab.  p.  95.) 
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Pileser  I.  raised  a  temple  at  Afishur),  ShaskU,  Narud,  Kippaty  Panm^ 
Gunura,  KUHi^  Sakhirta,  Fashirta^  &c.* 

5.  Every  town  and  Tillage  indeed  throughout  Babylonia  and 
Assyria  appears  to  have  had  its  own  particular  deity,  many  of  these 
no  doubt  being  the  great  gods  of  the  Pantheon  disguised  under 
rustic  names,  but  others  being  distinct  local  divinities.  It  can  be 
of  no  interest  to  pursue  the  subject  into  greater  detail,  nor  indeed 
are  the  materials  available.  If  the  Oriental  student  will  recall  the 
multitudinous  names  that  swarm  up  out  of  the  Pantheon  of  the 
Hindoos  or  Mendseans,  he  will  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of  the 
result  which  awaits  the  labours  of  any  zealous  antiquary  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  clean  the  thousands  of  mythological  clay  tablets 
now  mouldering  on  the  shelves  of  the  British  Museum,  and  who 
will  afterwards  copy  and  decipher  their  legends. — [H.  C.  R.] 


*  In  this  brief  abstract  of  the  naraeB  of  tonic  Merman  or  Arminins  on  the  other, 

some  of  the  gods  mentioned  in  the  mytholo-  Another  Elymsan  god  was  Humba,  and  a 

gical  tablets   the    foreign  deities    are    not  dty  was  called  after  him  near  the  mouth  of 

included,  though  some  of  their  names  are  of  the  Euphrates,  whidi  seems  to  be  the  "Aftm; 

considerable  interest.     The  tutelar  god  of  of  HeixKlotus.    On  the  cjUnder  indeed  of 

Susa,  for  instance,  was  named  Armammu,  Asshur-hani-pdl  there  is  a  list  of  twentj 

which  would  seem  to  be  connected  with  gods  whom  the  king  carried  off  as  trophies 

Aiimanes  on  the  one  side  and  with  the  Tea-  from  Susa. 
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ESSAY  XL 

ON  THE  ETHNIC  AFFINITIES  OF  THE  NATIONS  OF  WESTERN  ASIA. 

1.  Intermixture  of  races  in  Western  Asia.  2.  Earliest  population  Turanian. 
3.  Development  of  Hamitism  and  Semitism.  4.  Indo-European  family.  5. 
Turanian  races:  (i.)  Purthians~(iL)  Asiatic  Ethiopians — (iii.)  Colchians — 
(iv.)  Sapeiri — (v.)  Moschi  and  Tibareni— (vi.)  Early  Armenians— (vii.)  Cap- 
padocians — (viii.)  Susianians — (ix.)  Chaldgians  —  (x.)  Nations  probably 
Turanian.  6.  Semitic  races:  (t)  Cilicians  —  (ii.)  Solymi — (iii.)  Lydians 
not  Semitic — (iv.)  Cappadodans  and  Himyaritio  Arabs  dot  Semitic  — 
Cv.)  Other  Semitic  races.  7.  Division  of  the  Semitic  races  into  groups: 
(a)  Eastern,  or  Assyro-Babylonian  group— (6)  Western,  or  Hebrsso-Phosnician 
group — (c)  Central  or  Arabian  group.  8.  Small  extent  of  Semitism.  9.  Late 
appearance  of  the  Indo-Europeans  historically.  10.  Spread  of  the  race  from 
Armenia,  threefold.  11.  Northern  migration,  into  Europe. .  12.  Nations  of 
the  Western  migration :  (i.)  Pelasgi  —  (iLJ  Phrygians  —  (iii.)  Lydians  — 
(iv.)  Carians— (v.)  Mysians — (vi.)  Lycians  ana  Caunians — (vii.)  Matienians  (?) 
13.  Eastern,  or  Arian  migration.  14.  Nations  belonging  to  it:  (i.)  Persians 
—  (ii.)  Medes  —  (iii.)  Carmanians  —  (iv.)  Baotrians  —  (v.)  Sogdians  —  (vi.) 
Arians  of  Herat  —  (vii.)  Hyrcanians  —  (viiL)  Sagartians  —  (ix.)  Chorasmians 
^x.)  Sarangians  —  (xi.)  Oandarians,  &c.    15.  Tabular  view. 

I.  In  Western  Asia,  the  cradle  of  the  human  race,  the  several 
ethnic  branches  of  the  human  £Bimily  were  more  closely  inter- 
mingled, and  more  evenly  balanced  than  in  any  other  portion  of 
the  ancient  world.  Semitic,  Indo-European,  and  TUtar,  or  Tura- 
nian races,  not  only  divided  among  them  this  portion  of  the  earth's 
surface,  but  lay  confused  and  interspersed  upon  it,  in  a  most  re- 
markable entanglement.  It  is  symptomatic  of  this  curious  inter- 
mixture, that  the  Persian  monarchs,  when  they  wished  to  publish 
a  communication  to  their  Asiatic  subjects  in  such  a  way  that  it 
should  be  generally  intelligible,  had  to  put  it  out,  not  only  in  three 
different  languages,  but  in  three  languages  belonging  to  the  three 
principal  divisions  of  human  speech.  Hence  the  trilingual  in- 
scriptions of  Behistun,  Persepolis,  &c.,  which  consist  of  an  Indo- 
European,  a  TUtar,  and  a  Semitic  column.  Hence,  too,  through 
the  unchangingness  of  all  things  human  in  the  East,  the  remarkable 
parallelism  of  modem  with  ancient  edicts  in  these  regions,  where 
at  the  present  day  it  is  necessary  in  many  places  to  employ  three 
tongues,  representatives  of  the  three  flBtmilies,  the  Persian,  the 
Arabic,  and  the  Turkish,  in  proclamations  addressed  generally  to 
the  inhabitants.  Indo-European  and  Semitic  races  continue  as  of 
old  the  principal  occupants  of  the  territory.  The  T&tar  element  is 
present  now,  as  then,  in  a  less  proportion  than  the  others.  The 
only  difference  is,  that  from  a  subject  the  T&tar  has  become  the 
dominant  race. 

In  attempting  to  reduce  into  some  order  this  chaos,  and  to  refer 
the  several  nations  existing  in  Western  Asia  at  the  time  of  Hero- 
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dotns  to  their  true  ethnic  type,  I  shall  follow  what  appears,  on  a 
view  of  the  entire  phenomena,  to  have  been  the  chronological  series 
in*  which  the  seveiul  families  spread  themselves  over  the  region  in 
question. 

2.  If  then  we  go  back  to  the  earliest  times  to  which  either  the 
light  of  history,  sacred  and  profane,  or  the  less  certain  but  still 
valuable  clue  of  ethnological  research,  enables  us  to  reach,  we  seem 
to  find  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  tract  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
a  Scythic,  or  Turanian  {>opulation.  It  is  indeed  perhaps  too  much 
to  presume  a  real  affinity  of  race  between  all  tne  nations  whose 
form  of  speech  was  of  this  character.  For  the  Turanian  type  of 
language  is  not,  like  the  Semitic  and  the  Indo-European  or  Aiian, 
a  distinct  and  well-defined  family.*  The  title  of  AUophyUany  by 
which  the  greatest  of  English  ethnologists '  designated  this  linguis- 
tic division,  was  not  without  a  peculiar  appropriateness ;  marking, 
as  it  did,  the  fact  that  there  is  no  such  afnnity  between  the  various 
branches  of  this  so-called  ethnic  family,  as  that  which  holds  together 
the  several  varieties  of  Semitic  and  Arian  speech.  Tnranian  speech 
is  rather  a  stage  than  a  form  of  language ;  it  seems  to  be  the  earliest 
mould  into  which  human  discourse  naturally,  and  as  it  were  spon- 
taneously, throws  itself ;  being  simpler,  ruder,  coarser  and  far  less 
elaborate  than  the  later  developments  of  Semitism  and  Arianism. 
It  does  not,  like  those  tongues,  possess  throughout  its  manifold 
ramifications  a  large  common  vocabulary,  or  even  a  community  of 
inflexions.  Common  words  are  exceedingljr  rare  ;■  and  inflexions, 
though  formed  on  the  same  plan,  are  in  their  elements  entirely  un- 
like. It  is  only  in  general  character  and  genius  that  the  Turanian 
tongues  can  be  said  to  resemble  one  another,  and  the  connexion 
between  them,  although  it  may  be  accounted  for  by  real  consan- 
guinity or  descent  from  a  common  stock,  does  not  necessitate  any 
Buch  supposition,  but  may  be  sufficiently  explained  without  it. 
The  principle  of  agglutination,*  as  it  is  called,  which  is  their  most 


>  Profe8M>r  Max  Miiller  aajB,  **  The  third  The  Turaman  numerals  and  proooons  ponU 

fiunil J  is  the  Turanian.      It  comprises  all  to  ti  single  original  source ;  yet  here  again 

languages  spoken   in   Asia  or  Europe  not  the  tenacity  of  these  nomadic  dialects  Cfmnot 

indud^  under  the  Arian  or  Semitic  families,  be  compared  with  the  tenacity  of  the  poli- 

with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  Chinese  tical  languages  of  Asia   and   Emope   (the 

and  its  dialects.    This  is,  indeed,  a  very  wide  Semitic  and  the  Arian) :  and  common  roots, 

range;    and   the  characteristic    marks    of  discovered    in    the    most    distant    nomadic 

tiiuon  ascertained  for  this  immense  variety  idioms,  are  mostly  of  a  much  more  general 

of  lan/jHages  are  as  yet  very  vague  and  form  and  character  than  the  radicab  of  the 

general^  if  compared  with  the  definite  ties  Arian  and   Semitic  treasuries.*'     (Miiller's 

of  rdationship  which    severally  unite  the  Languages  of  the  Seat  of  War,  p.  88.) 
Semitic  and  the  Arian."     (Languages  of  the        *  Thus  explained  by  Profenor    Miiller : 

Seat  of  War,  p.  86,  2nd  ed.)  **  Agglutination.     This  means  not  only  that 

'  Dr.  Prichsrd.  in  their  gramnuurs  pronouns  are  glued  to  the 

*  "  The  most  necessary  substantives,  such  verbs  in  order  to  form  the  conjugation,  or 

as  father,  mother,  daughter,  son,  have  fre-  prepositions  to  substantives  in  order  to  form 

qnently  been  lost,  and  replaced  by  synonyms  declensions.    ....  What  distinguishes  the 

in  the  differoit  branches  of  this  (the  Tura-  Turanian  languages  is,  that  in  them  the  con- 

nian)  fimiily ;  yet  oonmion  words  are  foimd,  jugation  and  declension  can  still  be  taken  to 

though  not  with  the  same  consistency  and  pieces ;  and  although  the  terminations  have 

regwarity  as  in  Semitic  and  Arian  dialects,  by   no    means    retained    their   significatiTe 
VOL.  I.  2  M 
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marked  characteristic,  seems  almost  a  necessary  feature  of  any 
language  in  a  constant  state  of  ilux  and  change,  absolutely  devoid 
of  a  literature,  and  maintaining  itself  in  existence  by  means  of  the 
scanty  conversation  of  nomades.  A  natural  instinct,  working 
uniformly  among  races  widely  diverse,  might  produce  the  effect 
which  we  see ;  and  at  any  rate  we  are  not  justified  in  assuming 
the  same  original  ethnic  unity  among  the  various  nations  whose 
language  is  of  the  Turanian  type,  which  presses  upon  the  mind  as 
an  abfiolute  necessity  when  it  examines  the  phenomena  presented 
by  the  dialects  of  the  Semitic  or  of  the  Arian  stock. 

3.  All  then,  perhaps,  that  can  be  said  with  any  certainty  is,  that 
in  the  most  ancient  times  of  which  we  possess  any  knowledge,  the 
form  of  speech  called  the  Turanian  seems  to  have  been  generally 
prevalent  from  the  Caucasus  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  from  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges.  We 
might  perhaps  largely  extend  these  limits,  and  say,  that  the  whole 
Eastern  hemisphere  was  originally  occupied  by  a  race  or  races, 
whose  various  dialects  possessed  the  characteristics  of  the  linguistic 
type  in  question.*  It  is,  however,  enough  for  our  present  purpose 
to  confine  the  assertion  to  the  region  known  as  Western  Asia, 
the  tract  lying  between  Hindustan  and  the  Egean,  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Southern  or  Indian  Ocean.  Within  this  district  the 
Armenians  (?),  the  Susianians  or  Elymseans,  the  early  Babylonians, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  south  coast  of  Arabia,  the  original  people 
of  the  Great  iranic  plateau  and  of  the  Kurdish  Mountains,  and  the 
primitive  population  of  India,  can  be  shown,  it  is  said,  to  have 
possessed  dialects  of  this  character ;  *  while  probability  is  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  general  occupation  of  the  whole  region  by  persons 
speaking  the  same  type  of  language.  The  primitive  form  of  the 
tongue,  crystcdlising  among  the  less  civilised  nordes,  has  remained 
from  the  early  times  of  which  we  are  here  speaking  to  the  present 


power  as  iodepeDdent  words,  thej  are  still  Babylonian  language  in  its  affinity  with  tiie 

felt  as  modiHcatorj  syllables,  and  distinct  Susianian,  the  second  column  of  the  conei- 

fiom  the  words  to  which  they  are  added.*'  form  trilingual  inscriptions,  thti  Anneniaa 

(Languages  of  the  Seat  of  War,  p.  90.)  cuneiform,  and  the  Mantchoo  T4lar  on  the 

*  The  original  occupation  of  Asia  by  Tu-  one  hand,  with  the  Qalla,  the  Gheez,  and  the 

ranian  races  is  proved  in  the  text,  and  is  ancient  Egyptian  on  the  other,  may  be  cited 

generally  admitted ;  the  peopling  of  Europe  as  a  proof  of  the  original  unity  betw^rn  the 

in  primeval  times  by  tribes  haviug  a  similar  languages  of  Africa  and  Asia ;  a  unity  snffi- 

form  of  speech,  which  yielded  everywhere  to  dently  shadowed  out  in  Genesis  (x.  6-20), 

the   Indo-European   races  and  were  either  and  confirmed  by  the  manifold   traditions 

absorbed  or  driven  into  holes  and  oome^^  is  concerning  the  two  Ethiopias,  the  Cushites 

apparent  fi-om  the  position  of  the  Laps,  Fins,  above  Egypt,  and  the  Cushites  of  the  Persiaa 

Esths,  and  Basques,  whose  dialects  are  of  the  Gulf.     Hamitism,  then,  although  no  doubt 

Turanian  type.     Africa,  where  the  Hamitic  the  form  of  f^eech  out  of  whidi  Semiti>4n 

character  ot  speech  prevails,  might  seem  to  be  was  developed,  is  itself  rather  Turuiian  than 

an  exception,  more  especially  since  Hamitism  Semite ;  and  the  triple  diviswn  oorrespood- 

is  represented  by  the  best  modem  Ethnolo-  ing  to  the  sons  of  Noah,  whidi  the  earlio' 

gers  (Bunsen's  Philosophy  of  Universal  His-  ethnologers  adopted,  may  still  be  retauied, 

toiy,  voL  i.   ch.  ri. ;   Max  Miiller*s  Lan-  the  Turanian  being  classed  with  the  Hamitic^ 

guages  of  the  ^^t  of  War,  p.  24,  2nd  ed.)  of  which  it  is  an  earlier  stage, 
as  a  form  of  Semitism,  and  distinct  altogether        *  For  the  detail  of  the  proof,  vide  id&m, 

ftom  the  Turanian  tamily.     But  the  early  pp.  533-539. 
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day,  the  language  of  four-fifths  of  Aaia,  and  of  many  of  the  remoter 
partB  of  Europe.  It  is  spoken  by  the  Finns  and  Lapps,  the 
Turks  and  Hungarians,  the  Ostiaks  and  Samoeides,  the  Td^tars  and 
Thibetians,  the  Mongols,  Uzbeks,  Turcomen,  Mantchous,  Kirghis, 
Nogais,  Ac. ;  by  all  the  various  races  which  wander  over  the  vast 
steppes  of  Northern  Asia  and  Eastern  Europe ;  by  the  hill-tribes 
of  India,  and  by  many  nations  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  In 
certain  favoured  positions — ^in  the  great  Mesopotamian  plain,  and 
in  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  where  settled  commimities  were  early 
formed  and  civilisation  naturally  sprang  up,  the  primitive  or 
Turanian  character  of  speech  exhibited  a  power  of  development, 
becoming  first  Hamitic,  and  then,  after  a  considerable  interval, 
and  by  a  fresh  effort,  throwing  out  Semitism.  It  is  impossible  to 
say  at  what  exact  time  the  form  of  speech  known  as  Hamitic 
originated.  Probably  its  rise  preceded  the  invention  of  letters, 
and  there  are  reasons  for  assi^ing  the  origination  of  the  change  to 
Eg}'pt.  From  the  Egyptians,' the  children  of  Mizraim,  it  naturally 
spread  to  the  other  Hamitic  races — then  perhaps  dwellers  in  that 
land  ' — and  by  them  was  carried  in  one  line  to  Ethiopia,  Southern 
Arabia,  Babylonia,  Susiana,  and  the  adjoining  coast ;  in  another,  to 
Philistia,  Sidon,  T^n:^,  and  the  country  of  the  Hittites.  The  steps 
of  this  development  cannot  be  traced ;  but  in  the  Babylonian 
records  there  are  said  to  be  evidences  of  the  gradual  development 
of  Semitism  frt)m  the  Hamitic  type  of  speech,  which  throw  some 
light  upon  the  previous  transition.  11ns  change,  which  seems  to 
have  attained  to  a  certain  degree  of  completeness  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  20th  century  B.C.,*  was  accompanied  or  shortly  followed 
by  a  series  of  migratory  movements,  which  carried  the  newly 
formed  linguistic  type  to  the  upper  Tigris,  and  middle  Euphrates, 
to  Syria,  Palestine,  Arabia,  and  the  borders  of  Egypt  Asshur 
probably  •*  went  forth  ^  at  this  time  out  of  Babylon  into  Assyria,* 
while  the  AramaBans  ascended  the  stream  of  the  Euphrates ;  the 
Phoenicians  (perhaps,  however,  at  that  period  hardly  Semitized) 
passed  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Mediterranean  ;*  Abraham  and 
his  followers  proceeded  from  Ur  by  way  of  Han*an  to  the  south  of 
Palestine ;  and  the  Joktanian  Arabs  overspread  the  great  peninsula. 
From  these  seats  subsequent  migrations  carried  Semitism  at  a  later 
period  to  Cyprus,  Cilicia,  Pisidia,  Lycia,  on  the  one  hand;  to 
Carthase,  Sicily,  Spain,  and  Western  Africa,  on  the  other. 

4.  The  origin  of  the  Indo-European  tongue  is  involved  in  com- 
plete obscurity.     Whether  it  was  from  the  first  a  form  of  language 


7  Egypt  is  KOT*  l|oxV  the  **  land  of  Hamitic  races  can  diverge  to  Ethiopia,  Ara- 

Ham"  (Ps.  Ixxriii.  51;  cv.  23,  27;  cvi.  bia,   Babjlonia,  Palestine,  and    the   Syrian 

22),  therefore  perhaps  called  Chemi,  its  only  coast     (See  the  genealogy  of  the  children  of 

title  upon  the  monoments.     Ham  probably  Ham,  Gen.  x.  6-20.) 

took  up  his  abode  there,  and  his  name  paHKed  ^  Supr&,  Essay  t1.  p.  365. 

on  botii  to  the  coontry,  and  to  its  original  *  Gen.  x.  1 1. 

chief  god,  Khem,  the  mpecial  deity  of  the  *  See  note*  on  Book  i.  ch.  1,  and  com- 

Theba^  which  was  the  nrst  seat  of  dvilisa-  pare  the  &«ay  appended  to.  Book  vii.,  *  On 

tlon   in   Egypt.      Egypt  too  furni^es  the  the  Early  Migrations  of  the  Phoenicians.' 
natural    centre    from  which    the  different 
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distinct  from  the  Turanian,  or  whether,  like  Semitism,  it  was  a 
development,  we  have  no  linguistic  records  left  us  to  determine. 
It  is  perhaps  most  philosophical  to  suppose  that  one  law  produced 
both  the  Semitic  and  Indo-European  types ;  and  as  the  former  can, 
it  is  thought,  bo  proved  to  have  been  developed  from  the  primitive 
cast  of  speech,  to  assume  the  same  of  the  latter.  This  too  would 
be  more  in  accordance  with  Scripture  than  the  contrary  supposi- 
tion, since  we  read  of  a  time  when  **  the  whole  earth  was  of  one 
language."*  The  place  where  the  development  arose  was  most 
probably  Armenia,  whence  the  several  lines  of  Indo-European 
migration  appear  to  have  issued.  Westward  from  that  high 
mountain  region  one  line  may  be  supposed  to  have  passed  into 
Asia  Minor,  and  thence  flowed  on  to  Greece,  Italy,  and  Sicily; 
northward  another  to  have  penetrated  the  Caucasus,  and  entering 
the  region  of  the  Steppes  tb  have  spread  widely  over  them,  pro- 
ceeding thence  round  the  Black  Sea  into  Central  and  Western 
Europe ;  while  eastward  a  third  line,  passing  to  the  south  of  the 
Caspian,  found  its  way  across  the  mountains  of  A£fghanistan,  and 
settled  upon  the  Indus. 

6.  Of  the  original  period  of  Turanian  preponderance — the  period 
designated  by  the  term  ^Kvdia^os  in  early  Christian  writers* — 
when  Turanian  or  Scythic  races  were  everywhere  predominant,  and 
neither  Arian  nor  Semitic  civilisation  had  as  yet  developed  them- 
selves, it  is  not  of  course  to  be  expected  that  we  should  possess^ 
either  in  Herodotus  or  elsewhere,  much  authentic  history.  The 
second,  or  Median  dynasty  of  Berosus  in  Babylon/  and  the  Scythic 
domination  of  Justin,^  seem  however  to  be  distinct  historical 
notices  of  the  time  in  question.  The  most  striking  trace  of  the 
former  condition  of  things  which  remained  in  the  days  of  Hero- 
dotus, was  the  existence  everywhere  in  Western  Asia  of  a  large 
Scythic  or  Turanian  element  in  the  population.  The  historian 
indeed  is  not  himself  distinctly  conscious  of  the  fact.  But  the 
notices  which  his  work  contains  of  Scyths  and  Scythic  influence 
in.  Western  Asia,'  are  indicative  of  the  real  condition  of  things, 
which  the  recently  discovered  cuneiform  records  place  altogether 
beyond  a  doubt.  Besides  the  Scythic  inscriptions  of  Armenia  (?), 
Susa,  and  Elymsds,  it  is  found  that  the  Achsemenian  monuments, 
wherever  set  up,  contain  in  one  column  a  Scythic  dialect,'  which 
would  certainly  not  have  been  added  unless  a  considerable  section 
of  th^  population  had  understood  no  other  tongue.'  These  Scjrthio 
writings  appear  not  only  in  Media,  as  at  Elwand  and  Behistun,  but 


*  Gen.  xi.  1.  Foreign  Office.  (Jounul  of  the  Asiatic  Sod- 
'  Paschal  Chronicle  (p.  49,  a)  ;  Epipha-  ety,  vol.  zv.  part  i.) 

nius  (adv.  Hsres.  i.  5-7) ;  John  of  Malala        ^  M.  Bunaen  produces  a  wrong  impree- 

(Chronogr.  p.  25-26).  sion  when  he  speaks  of  the  Scythic  traJiBU- 

*  Beros.  Fr.  11.  tion  as  intended  "for  the  TVansoxanum  or 

*  Jostin.  i.  l,and  ii.  1-4.  Scythian    populatioiis "   (Philos.    of  Univ. 

*  Herod,  i.  73,  104-6;  iii.  93;  vii.  64.  Hist.  i.  p.  194).     They  could  only  be  in- 
7  This  was  6rst  asserted  by  Sir  H.  Raw-  tended  for  the  Scythian  population  of  the 

linson  (Beh.  Inscr.  i.  p.  34).     It  has  since  places  where  they  were  set  up. 
been  abundantly  proved  by  Mr.  Norris  of  the 
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in  Persia  proper — at  Kakhsh-i-Rnstam  and  Pdsai^daB.  They  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  the  supposition,  that  before  the  great  im- 
migration of  the  Arian  races  from  the  East,  Seythic  or  T&tar  tribes 
occnpied  the  countries  seized  by  them.  This  population  was  for 
the  most  part  absorbed  in  the  conquering  element.  In  places  how- 
ever it  maintained  itaelf  in  some  distinctness,  and  retained  a  quasi 
nationality,  standing  to  the  conquerors  as  the  Welch  and  ancient 
Cornish  to  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  our  own  country.  The  Sacse  of 
Herodotus,  and  Saka  of  the  inscriptions,  distinguished  into  Saha 
Humawarga^  and  Saka  Tigrakhtida,  are  remnants  of  this  description ; 
and,  taken  in  conjunction  wiih  the  Armenians  (?),  Susianians, 
Chaldaaans,  and  Southern  Arabs,  mark  the  original  continuity  of 
the  Turanian  occupation  of  these  countries,  just  as  rocks  of  the 
same  formation,  rising  separate  and  isolated  from  the  surfiBice  of  the 
ocean,  indicate  the  existence  anciently  of  a  tract  uniting  them, 
which  the  waves  have  overpowered  and  swept  away. 

If  we  inquire  more  particularly  which  of  the  Western  Asiatic 
nations  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  were  either  wholly  or  largely 
Turanian,  we  may  find  probable  grounds  for  concluding  tmder 
the  former  head — besides  the  Sac^e — the  Parthians,  the  Asiatic 
Ethiopians,  the  Colchians,  the  Sapeiri,  the  Tibareni,  and  the 
Moschi;  under  the  latter  the  Armenians,  the  Cappadocians,  the 
Susianians,  and  the  Chaldseans  of  Babylon.  A  few  words  must  be 
said  with  r^ard  to  each  of  these  nations. 

(i.)  The  Seythic  (».  e.  Turanian)  character  of  the  Parthian  king- 
dom of  the  Arsacidiad,  is  generally  admitted,*  and  was  evidenced 
as  well  by  their  manners  and  customs,  as  by  the  character  of  their 
language.*  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  kingdom  began, 
nut  by  a  foreign  conquest  of  the  Parthians,  but  by  a  revolt  of  that 
people.*  The  retention  of  the  name  of  Parthians  is  primd  facie 
evidence  of  this,  and  entitles  us  to  extend  to  the  tribe  which  bore 
the  name  in  Achsdmenian  times,  what  is  certainly  known  of  the 
later  people.  Justin,  who  follows  Tragus  Pompeius,  asserts  the 
identity,  and  distinctly  maintains  the  original  Seythic  character 
of  the  race.*    The  Parthians,  therefore,  though  constantly  joined. 


*  Behist  iDflcr.  ii.  p.  294.    The  ^umo-  [Justin's  etjmologyfhoweTer,  if  true,  would 

warga  are  clearly  identical  with  the  'Afi^fh-  be  Arian.     His  reference  is  to  the  Sanscrit 

yun  of  Herodotos  (yii.  64)  and  Hellanictis     •>, 

(Fr.  171).     The  I^igraklwda  are  proved  by  Mt,^lf  Pardes,  «  of  another  country,"  or 

the  Babylonian  transcript  to  be  **  Scythian 

bowmen.''  at  any  rate  to  some  word  containing  the  root 

1  Strab.  xi.    p.  750;    Justin.  xlL   1-4;  Par,  « another."— H.  C.  R.] 

Arrian.  Fr.  1.  ^  Arrian  expressly  asserted  this  (Fr.  \\, 

>  Strabospeaksof  their  customs  as  Ifx^**^"  Ho  '^  followed  by  Syncellus  (p.  248,  b), 

woKh   fihr  rh  fidpfiapov  Ka\  rh   Sicv-  Zosimus  (L  18),  Moees  of  Chordn^  (ii.  1), 

Biit6¥,     Justin  saysy  *'  armorum  patrins  &c     Strabo  makes  Arsaoes  a  king  of  the 

ac  ScytMcus  mos"   (xli.   2\     The  latter  Dahs  who  conquered  Parthia  (1.  s.  c);  but 

writer  derives  their  name  nrom  a  Seythic  he  allows  that  some  authors  spoke  of  him  as 

word   (**Scythico  sermone  Pftrthi  'exules*  leading  a  Parthian  revolt 

dicuntur,"  xlL  1),  and  says  their  language  ^  Justin,  i.  2;  ilL  1.    So  Arrian:  Hd^ 

was  a  mixture  of  Seythic  and  Median  fxli,  2).  Bovs  M  2c<r«i<rTp<5«t  rov  Atywrlmv  /9a* 

He  represents  them,  like  the  Galmodcs  and  irikitts  .  .  .  inrh  r&v  <r^mv  x^P^  ^KvBlas 

other  Tfttars,  as  always  on  horseback  (dL  3).  tis  r^r  vvp  lurouniwai  (Fr.  1).    John  of 
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on  account  of  their  locality,  with  Arian  races — the  Chorasmians, 
Sogdians,  Arians  of  Herat,  Zarangians,  Sagartians,  &c* — must  be 
considered  a  remnant  of  the  early  population,  conquered  by  the 
Arians  and  held  in  subjection,  but  never  more  than  very  partially 
assimilated,*  and  probably  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  as  purely 
Turanian  as  any  race  included  within  the  limits  of  the  Persian 
empire. 

(ii.)  The  Asiatic  Ethiopians,  by  their  very  name,  which  con- 
nects them  so  closely  with  ihe  Cushite  people  inhabiting  the 
country  above  Egypt,  may  be  assigned  to  the  Hamitic  fiBunily ;  and 
this  connexion  is  confinned  by  the  unifonn  voice  of  primitive 
antiquity,  which  spoke  of  the  Ethiopians  as  a  single  mce,  dwelling 
along  the  shores  of  the  Southern  Ocean,  from  India  to  the  pillars 
of  Hercules/  The  traditions  of  Memnon,  which  brought  him 
indifferently  from  the  Eastern  or  Western  Ethiopia,  illustrate  the 
primitive  belief,  to  which  ethnological  research  is  daily  adding 
corroboration.' 

(iii.)  The  Scythic,  or  at  least  the  Hamitic  character  of  the 
Colchians,  may  be  regarded  as  sufficiently  evidenced  by  the 
resemblance  which  Herodotus  observed  between  their  language, 
physical  type,  customs,  Ac,  and  those  of  the  Egyptians.*  If  we 
accept  the  statement  made  by  Agstthias  and  Procopius,'  that 
the  Lazi  of  their  day  were  the  true  representatives  of  die  andent 
Colchians,  we  may  regard  their  T&tar  character  as  further  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  the  modem  Lazis  speak  a  Turanian 
dialect.' 

(iv.)  The  Turanian  character  of  the  Sapeiri  will  depend  on  the 
correctness  of  their  identification  with  the  Iberians  of  the  geo- 


Halala  relates  that  Sesostris  brought  them  from 
Scythia  and  settled  them  in  Persia  (p.  26V 
It  is  strange  that  Moses  of  Chordne'  shouM 
suppose  that  they  were  descendants  of 
Abraham  by  Keturah  (ii.  65),  and  therefore 
a  ijemitic  race. 

*  bee  Herod,  iii.  93  ;  rii.  66.  Beh.  Inscr. 
ool.  i.  par.  6,  Pei-sep.  Ins.  iv.  par.  2  (i.  p.  42, 
Lassen),  Nakhsh-i-kust.  Ins.  vi.  par.  3  (NR. 
p.  81,  Lassen). 

'  Their  buguage  became  (as  Justin  says) 
partly  Median,  and  we  may  see  that  they 
affected  Ai-ian  names.  The  Emperor  Julian 
says,  Bicur^iovtri  Kcd  iLTOfufiovyreu  rh 
TltpaiKh,  oiic  &|tovvrcf,  ifiol  Boku,  IIop- 
Ovouoi  vofAi(€(r$aif  Il4p<reu  Bk  cTvot  irpo<r- 
iroio^/icvoi.  (Or.  de  Constant,  gest  ii. 
p.  63,  A.) 

, ''  Cf.  Hwn.  Od.  i.  23.  Ephor.  Fr.  28. 
Strab.  i.  pp.  48-51.  Strabo  calls  this  view 
*'  ihe  ancient  opinion  concerning  the  Ethio- 
pians*'(r^y  xaXaihr  ircpl  r^<  Altfio- 
vias  96iay), 

*  For  the  traditions  concerning  Memnon 
see  note  on  Book  r.  ch.  54.  Recent  lin- 
guistic disooverj  tends  to  show  that  a  Gush- 
jt9  or  Ethiopian  race  did  in  the  earliest  times 


extend  itself  along  the  shores  of  the  Sovithem 
ocean  from  Abyssinia  to  India.  The  wbofe 
Peninsula  of  Iiulia  was  peopled  bj  a  noe  of 
this  character  before  the  influx  of  the  Ariaos : 
it  extended  from  the  Indus  along  the  an- 
coast  through  the  modem  Bekwdhistan  and 
Kerman,  \duch  was  the  proper  ooonCry  of 
the  Asiatic  Ethiopians  ;  the  cities  on  the 
northern  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  are 
shown  by  the  brick  inscriptions  found  among 
their  ruins  to  have  'belonged  to  this  race ;  it 
was  dominant  in  Susiana  and  Babyioois, 
until  overpowered  in  the  one  conntij  by 
Arian,  in  m  other  by  Semitic  intmskin;  it 
can  be  traced,  both  by  dialect  and  tradition, 
throughout  the  whole  south  coast  of  the 
Arabian  peninsula,  and  it  still  exists  in 
Abywnia,  where  the  language  of  the  prino- 
pal  tribe  (the  Qalia)  iiinushes,  it  is  thought, 
a  clue  to  the  cuneiform  inacriptioDB  of 
Susiana  and  Elymais,  which  data  from  a 
period  probably  a  thousand  years  befoie  our 
ereu 

»  Herod.  iL  104. 

1  Agath.  iL  18,  p.  103.  Proc  de  B.  G. 
ir.  2.  vol.  L  p.  566.  a  a 

*  llUller*8  Lang.,  &c.  p.  126.    2nd  ed. 
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grapliers,'  wlio  were  certainly  Scyths,  and  who  may  fairly  be  re- 
garded as  the  ancestors  of  the  Georgians  of  the  present  day/  The 
Iberians,  according  to  Strabo,  lived  within  the  country  to  which  he 
gives  the  name  of  Moschica,  or  Moschia* — the  country,  that  is,  of 
the  Moschi,  or  Mesltech  of  Scripture,  whose  Turanian  origin  will  be 
proved  presently.  They  resembled  the  Scythians  in  Uieir  mode 
of  life,*  and  were,  he  adds,  of  the  same  race  with  them.'  It  is 
confirmatory  of  this  to  find,  that  the  language  of  their  modem 
representatives,  the  Georgians,  while  in  many  respects  peculiar, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  mixed,  is  pronounced  by  the  best  judges  to 
belong,  on  the  whole,  to  the  "  Tumnian  family  of  speech."' 

(v.)  The  Moschi  and  the  Tibareni,  always  coupled  together  by 
Herodotus,'  and  constantly  associated,  under  the  names  of  Muskai 
and  Twdai^  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  (just  as  Meshech  and  Tubal 
are  in  Scripture  *),  can  scarcely  fail  to  belong  to  one  and  the  same 
ethnic  family ;  so  that  if  we  can  succeed  in  distinctly  referring 
either  of  them  to  a  particular  branch,  we  may  assume  the  same  of 
the  other.  Now  the  Muskai  (or  Mo(rxot  of  the  Greeks)  are  regarded 
on  very  sufficient  grounds  as  the  ancestors  of  the  Muscovites,  who 
built  Moscow,  and  who  still  give  name  to  Russia  throughout  the 
East;  and  these  Muscovites  have  been  lately  recognised  as  be- 
longing to  the  Tchud  or  Finnish  family,*  which  the  Sclavonic 
Kiissians  conquered,  and  which  is  a  well  known  Turanian  race. 
Tlie  Moschi  iJien,  and  with  them  the  Tibareni,  must  be  assigned 
t<»  that  Scythic  or  Turanian  people,  who,  as  stated  above,  spread 
themselves  in  very  early  times  over  the  entire  region  lying  be- 
tween the  Mediterranean  and  India,  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the 
Caucasus.  It  is  a  confirmation  of  this  view  to  fijid  the  Tibareni  dis- 
tinctly called  by  a  Scholiast  of  more  judgment  than  the  generality, 
a  Scythian  people.* 


'  See  note*  to  Book  i.di.  104.  Theoon- 
necting  links  between  the  two  names  are 
firand  in  writers  of  the  time  of  the  Byzantine 
empire,  as  Menander  Protector,  Prisons  Ptan- 
Ites,  and  others.  By  them  the  Iberians  (who, 
as  usual,  are  ooui^ed  with  the  Albanians, 
Men.  Protect  Fr.  41)  are  called  Sabeiri, 
Sabiri,  and  sometimes,  though  more  rarely, 
Abeires.    (Ibid.  Fr.  42  ;  oomp.  Steph.  Byz. 

4  See  Prichaid's  Physical  Hist  of  Man- 
kind, ToL  iT.  p.  262.  The  Armenians  still 
call  the  Georgians  by  the  name  of  Virk, 
which  is  Iberi  (pronounced  loeri)  with  a 
guttural  termination.  Georgian — ^which  is 
the  Persian  Giirjy — means  nothing  but  the 
people  dwelling  on  the  Kur  or  Cjrrus  river. 

*  Strab.  xi.  p.  728.  'H  Mo<rxuc^  rpt- 
pM&is  iffrr  rb  itJky  yip  Kx^vff"'  ubrris 
Ki\x*^h  rh  ai  "iknpts,  rh  84  'ApfUvuH, 

«  Ibid.  p.  730. 

^  Ibid.  2kv$&¥  Simfr  fivrts  icol  Sop- 
fidrmtf,  imt^p  ical  Sftopoi  icsl  ovjrycyf ts 
f^ajr^    This  testimony  is  weakened  by  the 


addition  of  the  words  ie«l  Sopfiirwy,  since 
the  Sarmatians  were  certainly  Indo-Eu- 
ropean, being  the  ancestors  of  the  Slavonic 
race. 

^  Dr.  Prichard  pronounces  the  Georgian 
language  to  be  **  unconnected  or  but  dis- 
tantly connected  with  any  other  idiom,"  and 
the  people  to  be  **  a  particular  race  "  (Phys. 
Hist  of  Mankind,  vol.  iv.  p.  268) ;  but  the 
pn^ress  of  phil(^ogical  science  enables  Pro* 
feasor  Miiller  to  deteimine  that  the  Georgian 
and  other  Oaucasian  dialects  form  **  one  of 
the  outstanding  and  degenerated  colonies  of 
the  Turanian  &mily  of  speech."  (Languages 
of  the  Seat  of  War,  p.  1 13.) 

»  Herod,  iii.  94 ;  vii.  78. 

1  Gen.  z.  'i  \  Ezek.  zxvu.  13 ;  zzzii.  26 ; 
zzzriii.  2-3. 

'  See  a  paper  by  M.  Oaann  in  the  Philo« 
logns,  vol.  ii.  art  iL 

s  Sdioliast  ad  ApoUon.  Bhod.  ii.  1010. 
TtiBofnivol,  iBvos  Sicv^Utf.  If  we  hold, 
with  Herodotus,  that  the  Cokdiians  were  of 
the  same  noe  with  the  Hamitei  of  £gypt» 
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(vi.)  That  the  early  inhabitants  of  Armenia  were  Turanian,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  inscriptions  of  Van,  which  are  written  in  » 
language  identical,  in  many  respects,  with  the  old  Hamitic  dialect 
of  Chaldsea.  At  what  time  these  primitive  inhabitants  gave  way  to 
the  Indo-European  race,  which  at  present  occupies  the  country — 
whose  language  and  literature  may  be  distinctly  traced  as  fax  back 
as  to  the  fourth  century  of  our  era  * — is  uncertain ;  but  probably 
the  two  ethnic  elements  were  blended  together  in  the  country  fix)m 
a  very  ancient  date ;  and  it  may  be  suspected  that  the  westward 
movement  of  the  Arians  in  the  eighth  and  seventh  centuries  b.c. 
was  connected  with  the  transfer  of  power.  The  A]:menian  language 
is  not  indeed,  strictly  speaking,  Iranian,  but  it  possesses  more 
points  of  connexion  with  that  tongue  than  with  any  other.*  At 
the  same  time  a  T&tar  element  is  traceable  in  it,  indicative  of  a 
mixture  of  races.  The  statement  of  Herodotus,  that  the  Armenians 
were  colonists  of  the  Phrygians,*  though  echoed  by  Stephen,  who 
adds  that  *'  they  had  many  Phrygian  forms  of  expression," '  is  not 
perhaps  entitled  to  great  weicht,  as  Herodotus  reports  such  coloni- 
sations far  too  readily,"  and  his  acquaintance  with  the  Armenians 
must  have  been  scanty.  Still,  so  fiEu:  as  it  goes,  it  would  imply 
that  the  ethnic  change  by  which  a  Indo-European  had  succeeded 
a  Tatar  preponderance  in  Armenia,  was  prior  to  his  own  time; 
and  on  the  whole  there  are  perhaps  sufficient  grounds  for  assigning 
the  movement  to  about  the  close  of  the  seventh  century  before  our 
era. 

(vii.)  The  ethnic  character  of  the  Cappadooians  has  been,  beyond 
that  of  almost  any  other  nation,  a  subject  of  dispute  among  ethno- 
logists.' The  question  is  one  presenting  peculiar  difficulties,  and 
at  the  present  stage  of  the  inquiry  it  is  impossible  to  offer  more 
than  a  probable  solution  of  it.  [Perhaps  on  a  review  of  all  the 
evidence,  the  most  reasonable  explanation  of  the  entire  matter  is  as 
follows : — The  Muskai,  or  Moschi  of  the  Greeks,  who  held  possession 
of  the  high  platform  of  Asia  Minor  during  the  whole  period  of  the 
Assyrian  empire,  and  who  can  be  historically  traced  in  the  inscrip- 
tions from  the  commencement  of  the  twelfdx  to  the  middle  of  the 
seventh  century  b.g.,  were  in  all  probability  of  the  Tchud  or  Fin- 
nish fetmily,*  having  ascended  the  mountain-chain  of  Syria  on  being 


then  the  cloee  connexion  of  the  Mosdii  and  Byz.  ad  voo.  'Apfttria), 

Tibareni,   espedallj  the  former,   with    the  *  As  when  he  aooq>ts  the  Lydian  odkBi- 

Colehiana,  will  be  an  additional  argument  sation  of  Etmria  (i.  94),  and  the  deriratioa 

in  favour  of  their  S^cythic  character.     For  of  the  Venetiana  £rom  the  Medea  (r.  9). 

this  connexion,  which  may  however  be  one  of  *  iSee  Prichard,  vol.  iv.  pp.  557-561. 

mere  locality,  oomp.  Hecat.  Fr.  188  (M^x<"»  '  See  the  last  page.     A  trace  of  the  occn- 

f$¥os  K6Kx*''')*  <"^  Strab.  xi.  p.  728.  pation  of  the  high  platform  of  Asia  Minor  hf 

*  See   Neumann's    Versuch    einer    Ge-  this  people  is  found  in  the  old  name  for  the 

schichte  der  Armenischen  Literatur.  Leipsic,  great  capital  citj— called   in   later   times 

1836.  Csesarea— which    was    Maxaca.     Josephos 

'  Prichard's  Phjs.  Hist  vol.  iv.  pp.  258-9.  speaks  of  this  town  as  fofonded  by  Mescfaech^ 

Mtiller's  Languages  of  the  Seat  of  War,  p.  the  son  of  Japhet,  whom  he  makes  the  pro- 

34,  2nd  ed.  genitor  of  the  Moeocbeoi  or  Moachi ;  and  be 

'  Herod,  vii.  73.  expressly  asserts  that  this  people  came  after- 

V  '  T^  ^w^  woXKk  ffnryiCovffi  (Steph.  ward^  to  be  called  CS^padodans  (Ant.  Jvdt 
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pressed  upon  by  Semitio  immigrants.  Abont  the  middle  of  the 
seventh  century  b.c.  the  Cappadocians,  an  Arian  race,  who  formed 
part  of  the  great  immigration  which  in  the  eighth  and  seventh 
centnries  b.c.  passed  into  Western  Asia  from  the  £ast,  superseded 
the  Moschi  in  power,  amalgamating  to  a  certain  extent  with  these 
previous  Scythic  inhabitants,  and  forming  a  mixed  Scytho-Arian 
race,  such  as  we  have  examples  of  in  the  present  day  in  the  im- 
mediately contiguous  nations  of  the  Armenians  and  Geoi^ians,  in 
the  language  of  one  of  which  the  Scythio  element  predominates, 
in  the  oth^r  the  Arian.  At  any  rate  this  appears  to  be  the  only 
possible  mode  of  reconciling  the  following  array  of  incongruous 
ethnic  evidence.  1.  The  Cappadocians  are  always  called  '*  Syrians," 
or  **  White  Syrians,"  by  the  Greeks,*  in  allusion  to  the  countiy 
from  whence  they  moved  out  before  ascending  the  range  of  Taurus. 
2.  The  names  of  the  Moschian  kings,  of  which  we  have  a  tolerably 
extensive  series  in  the*  inscriptions,  present  no  trace  of  either 
Semitic  or  Arian  etymology.  They  belong  apparently  to  that 
linguistic  £unily  of  which  we  have  various  very  ancient  specimens 
in  the  primitive  cuneiform  legends  of  the  Chaldaean  monarchs,  as 
well  as  in  the  inscriptions  of  Susa,  of  Elymais,  and  of  Armenia, 
and  at  a  later  period  in  the  Scythic  versions  of  the  records  of  the 
Achaamenian  kings.  3.  The  Arian  Cappadocians  must  have  been 
at  the  Halys  at  least  as  early  as  b.c  650,  for  one  of  the  fellow-con- 
spirators of  Darius  Hystaspes  was  fifth  in  descent  from  Phamaspes, 
king  of  Cappadocia,  who  married  Atossa,  sister  of  a  Cambyses  king 
of  Persia  (probably  the  great-grandfather  of  Cyrus  the  Great),  and 
who  must  therefore  certainly  have  been  an  Arian :  and  further,  all 
the  names  which  are  given  in  the  early  royal  line  of  Cappadocia 
are  evidently  of  Persian  origin.*  4.  Strabo  seems  to  consider  the 
Cappadocians  to  be  cognate  with  the  Persians,  as  he  assigns  the 
same  customs  and  religious  ceremonies  to  the  two  nations,*  and 
expressly  says  that  the  Cappadocians  worshipped  Persian  deities.* 
And  lastly,  ihe  names  of  these  deities  are  distinctly  Arian,  Omanus 
being  Vahman^  Anandates  Amendat  (the  Pehlevi  form  of  Amerdad)^ 
and  Anaitis,  the  Anahita  whose  worship  was  first  introduced  into 
Babylon  from  Persia  by  Artaxerxes  Mnemon.*  The  Cap^tdocian 
months  also,  which  occur  in  the  Hemerology  of  the  florenoe 
Libraiy,  have  all  Persian  names. — H.  C.  B.] 

(viii.)  The  TUtar  character  of  the  Susianians  is  evidenced  un- 
mistakeably  by  the  inscriptions,  existing  not  only  at  Susa,  but  also 
along  the  northern  shore  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  which  are  in  a 
l&Qguage  resembling  that  of  the  second  column  of  the  trilingual 
inscriptions,  distinctly  proved  by  Mr.  Norris  to  be  Turanian.'  A 
mixture  of  races  followed  the  Persian  conquest  of  the  country. 


i.  6).    MoMt  of  Chorentf  calls  the  founder  *  Strab.  zv.  pp.  1039-1042. 

Mencos,  and  makes  him  the  son  of  Aimm,  *  *Ey  r^   KamrvZotci^    wokb  i&n    rh 

and  contemporary  with  Abraham  (i.  13,  rih  Mdrymv  ^vXor  ....  voAA&  ih  iccU 

p.  39).  r&r  Utp^uc&w  9c«r  Upd,  zr.  p.  1040. 

s  See  note  ^  to  Book  i.  ch.  72.  •  Berosus,  Fr.  15. 

*  See  0iod.  Sk.  ap.  Phot  BibL  ood.  p.  7  Journal  of  the  Rojal  Asiatic  Society, 

1150,  ToL  zv.  part  1. 
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when  the  Arians  from  Persia  Proper  descended  the  flanks  of  Zagros 
and  spread  themselves  into  the  fertile  plain  at  its  base,  deserting 
for  this  region  their  own  poorer  country,  and  transferring  the  seat 
of  empire  from  the  outlying  cities  of  Pasargadas  and  Ecbatana  to 
the  more  central  situation  occupied  by  the  Susian  capital.  On  the 
occurrence  of  this  influx  the  Tatar  population  ^'as  by  degrees 
swallowed  up,  so  that  Susiana  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  part  of 
Persia,'  and  its  inhabitants  almost  lost  any  special  appellation.  In 
the  time  of  Herodotus,  however,  the  absorption  was  only  in  pro- 
gress, and  the  name  of  Cissian  (Kiaaiot),  which  was  in  use  in  his 
day,  and  which  is  a  mere  variant  for  Cush  or  Cushite,*  serves  to 
show  that  the  Scythic  descent  of  the  inhabitants  was,  at  least  tacitly, 
recognised,  and  their  connexion  with  the  Egyptian,  Ethiopian,  and 
pther  Hamitic  races '  acknowledged. 

(ix.)  The  monuments  of  Babylonia  furnish  abundant  evidence 
of  the  fact  tbat  a  Hamitic  race  held  possession  of  that  country  in 
the  earliest  times,  and  continued  to  be  a  powerful  element  in  the 
population  down  to  a  period  but  very  little  preceding  the  accession 
of  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  most  ancient  historical  records  found  in 
the  country,  and  many  of  the  religious  and  scientific  documents  to 
the  time  of  the  conqueror  of  Judaea,  are  written  in  a  language 
which  belongs  to  the  Allophylian  family,  presenting  affinities  with 
the  dialects  of  Africa  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  those  of  High  Asia 
on  the  other.  The  people  by  whom  this  language  was  spoken, 
whose  principal  tribe  was  the  Akkad,  may  be  regarded  as  repre- 
sented by  the  Chaldaaans  of  the  Greeks,  the  Casdim  (D^'^b?)  of  the 
Hebrew  writers.*  This  race  seems  to  have  gradually  developed 
the  type  of  language  known  as  Semitism,  which  became  in  course 
of  time  the  general  language  of  the  country;  still,  however,  as 
a  priest-caste  a  portion  of  the  Akkad  preserved  their  ancient 
tongue,  and  formed  the  learned  and  scientific  Chaldseans  of  later 
times.  Akkadian  colonies  also  were  transported  into  the  wilds  of 
Armenia  by  the  Assyrian  kings  of  the  Lower  Empire,  and  strength- 
ened the  Hamitic  element  in  that  quarter.* 


^  Strab.  XT.  p.  1031.  Sx*^^''  '^  ''''  '^^  Susiana  or  an  adjoining  district  must  be 
4i  2ov0'h  fi4pos  yfydvrirai  rris  n€p<rl9os,  intended.  The  eastern  Ethiopians  of  Hero- 
Compare  Solm.  c  58 ;  Eustath.  ad  Dion,  dotos  (iii.  94 ;  vii.  70)  are  proboUj  Ctnb- 
Perieg.  1074.  Susiana,  however,  is  distin-  ites  from  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the 
guished  from  Persia  by  Pliny  (H.  N.  vi.  26),  Persian  empire.  (Supra,  p.  534.) 
and  Ptolemy  (Geogr.  vi.  3-4).  >  See  Sir  H.  Rawlinson^  note  on  Book  i. 
*  So  Bodiart,  Geograph.  Sac.  iv.  12.  cfa.  181.  It  must  not,  however,  be  sup* 
1  Cush  is  the  son  of  Ham,  and  brother  of  posed  that  there  is  any  etymological  con- 
Miaraim  (Gen.  z.  6).  In  the  Hebrew  Scrip-  nezion  between  the  words  Akiadasa.  Caadim, 
tures  the  word  Cush  (B^O)  is  used  in-  The  latter  term  is  represented  by  the  cunei- 
quently  in  an  ethnical  sense,  and  ordinarily  ^rm  Kaldai,  which  is  found  in  the  same 
means  the  Ethiopians.  In  Numbers  xii.  1,  inacriptions  with  Akkad,  and  is  a  completely 
however,  it  seems  to  designate  the  Hidian-  different  word.  The  Kaldai  af^pear  to  have 
ites,  a  people  of  Southern  Arabia,  which  was  been  the  leading  tribe  of  the  iU4a<f. 
originally  occupied  by  Cushites  (Gen.  x.  7),  '  This  is  posbibly  the  true  ezplanataon 
wbD  thus  extended  from  the  country  above  of  the  occurrence  uf  Chaldscans  among  the 
Egypt  through  Arabia  to  the  shores  of  the  mountain-tribes  of  Armenia  (so  often  found 
Indian  ocean.  In  Esek.  zxxriii.  5,  whereCuah  in  the  Greelc  historians  and  geographers, 
occurs  in  connexion  with  Phut  and  Elam,  Xen.  Anab.  IV.  iiL  g  4;  vu.  viii.  §^25; 
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(x.)  Besides  the  nations  here  enumerated  as  wholly  or  in  part 
Turanian,  for  whose  ethnic  character  there  is  more  or  less  of  direct 
and  positive  evidence,  the  following  may  be  assigned  with  some 
degree  of  probability  to  the  same  stock — viz.  the  Alarodians,  the 
Macrdnes,  the  Mosynoeci,  the  Mares,  the  Median  tribes  of  the  Budii 
and  the  Magi,  and  the  earlier,  though  not  the  later,  Cilicians/ 
Local  position,  constant  association  with  tribes  known  to  have  been 
Turanian,  peculiarity  of  nomenclature,  and  other  reasons,  seem  to 
incline  the  balance  in  these  comparatively  obscure  cases  in  favour 
of  a  T4tar  or  Scythio  origin  for  the  nation  in  preference  to  any 
other.  The  conclusion,  however,  in  these  cases  is  conjectural,  and 
it  is  far  from  improbable  that  in  some  of  them  the  conjecture  inay 
be  disproved  in  the  further  process  of  ethnological  and  historical 
discovery. 

6.  The  development  of  Semitism,  as  has  been  already  remarked, 
belongs  to  the  early  part  of  the  20th  century  b.c.,  long  subsequently 
to  the  time  when  Hamitic  kingdoms  were  set  up  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile  and  the  Euphrates.  Conunencing  in  Babylonia  among 
the  children  of  Ham,  but  specially  adopt^  and  perhaps  mainly 
forwarded  by  those  of  Shem,  who  were  at  that  time  intermixed 
with  the  Hamites  in  Lower  Mesopotamia,*  it  advanced  into  the 
continent  northward  and  westward,  up  the  course  of  the  two  great 
streams,  and  across  the  upper  part  of  Arabia,  extending  gradually 
in  the  one  direction  to  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,*  in  the  other  to  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  range  of  Taurus.  The  races 
which  in  the  days  of  Herodotus  may  be  assigned  to  this  family  are 
the  following: — ^the  Assyrians,  the  Syrians  or  Aramseans,  the 
Phoenicians  with  their  colonies,  the  Canaanites,  the  Jews,  the 
Cyprians,  the  Cilicifms,  the  Solymi,  and  the  northern  Arabians. 
The  Babylonians  also,  as  distinct  from  the  Chaldaeans,  may  be 
joined  to  this  grotip,  for  in  the  time  of  the  later  empire  they  had 
fiilly  adopted  ike  Semitic  character  and  speech. 

{!,)  W  ith  regard  to  the  nations  here  mentioned  there  is  no  great 

Strab.   di.  p.   802 ;    Steph.  Bjz.  ad  roc  origin  of  the  Magians  has  been  discussed  in 

XxikZeuoi.  Eustath.  ad  DionjB.  Periee.  768,  the  Essay  on  the  Religion  of  the  Ancient 

&c.),  which  led  to  the  wild  theory  of  Gese-  Persians,  and  that  of  &e  Badians  may  be 

nios,  Heeren,  and  others,  that  the  Chaldseans  concluded  from  their  probable  identity  with 

of  Babylonia  wei  e  a  colony  from  the  northern  the  Phut  of  Scripture  (vide  supri,  page  349, 

mountains,  settled  in  that  country  by  some  note  *).     The  early  Cuidans  are  so  closely 

one  of  the  later  Assyrian  kings.     Or  perhaps  connected  with  the  Moechi  and  Tibareni  in 

the  name  Chaldsean  was  widely  spread  among  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  that  they  must  be 

the  Hamitic  inhabitants  of  Western  Asia,  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  same  race.    (See 

before  the  deTelopment  of  Semitism  in  the  note  '  on  Boole  i.  ch.  74.) 

Mesopotamian   valley   caused   a    separation  *  Asshur  had  dwelt  in  Babylon  before  he 

between    the    northern   and    the   southern  **went  forth"  into  Aa^ria  (Gen.  x.  11). 

Hamites.  Elam  was  settled  in  Susiana.     The  descend- 

*  The  Alarodians  are  coupled  with  the  ants  of  Arphaxad  lived  in  '^  Ur  of  the  Chal- 

Sapiri  by  Herodotus  (vii.  79;  cf.  iii.  94),  dees ''(lb.  xi.  28). 

and  said  to  have  worn  the  same  arms  as  the  *  Wbere  the  rock-inscriptions  are  Semitic, 

Colchians  (vii.  79).     The  Macrones,  Mosy-  and  seem  to  have  a  connexion  with  the  Ian- 

nad,  and  Mares  are  always  joined  with  the  guage  of  the  northern  or  Joktanian  Arabs, 

JUloschi  and  Tibareni  (iiL  94 ;  vii.  78 ;  Xen.  (See  Bunsen's  Philosophy  of  (Jniversal  Hi^ 

Anab.  vn.  viii.  §  25),  and  aie  said  to  have  tory,  vol.  i.  pp.  231-233.) 
heok  armed  aa   the   latter.     The  Scythic 
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diversity  of  opinion  among  ethnologers.  They  are  for  the  most 
part  inclined  to  extend  somewhat  further  the  limits  of  the  etiinic 
branch  in  question,  but  they  are  tolerably  well  agreed  concerning 
the  Semitic  character  of  the  peoples  enumerated.  Gesenius  indeed 
affects  to  doubt  the  Semitism  of  the  Cilicians ;  ^  but  his  negative 
arguments  are  of  little  weight  against  l^e  positive  testimony  of 
historians  supported  by  the  evidence  of  facts.  Herodotus'  and 
Apollodorus  •  witness  to  the  traditional  connexion  of  Cilioia  with 
Phoenicia,  and  Bochart '  proves  a  community  of  names  and  customs 
which  even  alone  would  be  decisive  of  the  point  Besides,  if  the 
Solymi  of  Herodotus  and  the  Pisidians  of  later  writers,  are  granted 
to  be  of  Phoenician,  u  e,  of  Semitic  origin,  the  intermediate  country 
of  Cilioia  can  scarcely  be  assigned  to  a  different  race.  It  is  likely 
enough  that  the  first  occupants  of  Cilicia  were  Turanian ; '  but  when 
the  maritime  power  of  tlie  Pboenicians  grew  up  on  the  adjoining 
coast,  Cilicia  naturally  fell  imder  their  influence,  and  the  IHiranians 
were  absorbed  or  driven  to  the  mountains.  It  is  granted  that  at 
least  the  later  coins  of  Cilicia  have  all  Phoenician  legends,'  which 
would  not  have  been  the  case  unless  the  population  had  been  a 
kindred  people.  Cilicia  during  Persian  times  always  maintained  a 
position  of  gwosi-independence,  and  was  quite  separate  6x)m  Phoe- 
nicia, which  even  belonged  to  a  different  satrapy.* 

(ii.)  The  ethnic  character  of  the  Solymi  depends  mainly  upon  the 
assertion  of  Chserilus  ^  that  they  spoke  a  Phoenician  dialect.  It  is 
confirmed  by  their  name,  which  connects  them  very  remarkably  with 
the  Hebrew  D?B^  and  D^K'^">?  {Salem  and  Jerusalem),  by  their  habit 
of  shaving  the  head  with  the  exception  of  a  tuft,*  by  their  special 
worship  of  Saturn,'  and  by  the  occurrence  of  a  number  of  Phoenician 
words  in  their  country.'  If  we  regard  the  Solymi  as  Semitio  on 
this  evidence,  we  must  suppose  an  early  Semitic  occupation  of  the 
whole  southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  followed  by  an  Indo-European 
invasion,  before  which  the  primitive  inhabitants  yielded,  losing 
the  more  desirable  territory  and  only  maintaining  themselves  in 


7  See  his  Scriptnrse  Linguieque  Phoenicue        ^  Herod,  iii.  90,  91. 

Monnmenta,  p.  1 1.  »  Ap.  Euseb.  Pra?p.  Er.  ix.  9,  and  Joseph. 

8  Herod.  viL  91.     OZroi  (KfXwcfj)  M  c  Ap.  i. 

KlKiKos    TOW  'Ayiiropos   iLyip6s  *oi-        «  Tzetxes  (C3ul.  vil  Hist  149)  sayB  that 

vtKos,  ttrxfiv  r^y  dmtyvfjilTiv.    Compare  thej  were  rpoxMcovp^cf,  **  shorn  all  roond 

Arrian.  Fr.  69.  their  heads,"  a  custom  ascribed  bj  Herodotm 

*  Bibliothec.  in.  L  &  1.  ApoUodorus  to  the  Arabs  (iiL  8),  and  mentioned  in  Scrip* 
makes  Agenor  the  brother  of  Belus,  and  tore  as  practised  by  the  Edomites,  Moabites, 
gives  him  three  sons,  Cadmus,  Phoenix,  and  and  Ammonites  (Jer.  iz.  26),  who  were  all 
Ciliz.     Another  account  made  Cilix  the  son  Semitic  tribes. 

of  Phoenix.     (Schol.  ad  Apollon.  Rhod.  u.        7  piat.  de  Def.  Orac  ii.  p.  421, 'D. 

178).  B  As  the  mountains  Soljma,  Phoenix,  and 

i  2!^*  part  il  book  L  ch.  5.  Massicytus  (comp.  Heb.  p^m,  "steep"): 
>  See  the  last  page,  note  \  and  compare  ^        v       r  r  r   y 

note  '  on  Book  i.  ch.  74.     Were  the  Cili-  the  district  Gabalia  (Heb.  731  as  in  Fnim 

^  "ix^^jf^  "^.^^  ^.o^j^'^x  ^™^  7;   Arabic  Oebel,  ai^in  Gebel  ai 

(Horn.  IL/L  397 ;  Strab.  xiii.  pp.  878-880)  Xarif,  «  Gibraltar  "),  &c    And  see  Bochart, 

a  remnant  of  the  same  race?  part  ii.  book  i.  ch.  6. 

*  Geeemus,  1.  s.  c  '^ 
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the  mountains.  The  Milyans,  according  to  Herodotus*  and  Strabo,' 
and  the  Cabalians,  according  to  the  latter,'  were  tribes  of  the 
Solymi,  to  whom  the  Pisidians  also  belonged,  according  to  Pliny  • 
and  Stephen.*  The  war  between  the  old  inhabitants  and  the  new- 
comers 18  represented  in  the  myth  of  Bellerophon,  and  the  &bled 
ChimsBra  denotes  the  valour  and  agility  of  the  motmtaineers/^ 

(iii.)  It  may  perhaps  be  thought  that  in  thus  bringing  a  Semitic 
people  as  far  into  Asia  Minor  as  the  confines  of  Caria,  the  way  is 
prepared  for  extending  them  still  further,  and  an  increased  pro- 
Dability  imparted  to  the  theory  of  the  Semitic  origin  of  the  Lydians. 
This  theory,  however,  notwithstanding  that  it  has  the  support  of 
the  most  eminent  of  modem  ethnologists,^  has  been  already  opposed 
in  these  pages,  and  seems  to  be  based  on  no  sufficient  evidence. 
The  argument  from  the  etymology  of  the  names  Sadyattes  and 
Alyattes,  which  has  been  lately  paraded,*  is  in  the  highest  degree 
uncertain,  resting  as  it  does  entirely  upon  conjecture.  We  have  for 
more  satisfiEtctory,  because  historic,  evidence  of  the  Indo-European 
character  of  several  Lydian  words,  than  has  as  yet  been  adduced 
for  the  Semitic  derivation  of  any.'  Again,  the  testimony  of  Hero- 
dotns,  on  which  the  advocates  of  the  theory  are  wont  to  insist,"  is 
invalidated  by  his  inconsistency ;  for  while  on  the  one  hand  he 
seems  to  &vour  the  Semitic  character  of  the  people  by  making 
Agron,  the  son  of  Ninus  and  grcmdson  of  Belm,  founder  of  a  Lydian 
dynasty,  on  the  other  he  may  be  quoted  as  distinctly  opposed  to 
the  view,  since  he  derives  Agron  and  his  dynasty  from  the  Grecian 


*  Herod,  i.  173. 

1  Strab.  xiF.  p.  952. 
>  Ibid.  xiii.  p.  904. 
»  H.  N.  V.  27. 

*  Ad  Toc.  TlurtSia. 

^  The  term  Shalamu  was  mied  bj  the 
AasTriaiis  for  the  West,  in  aUosion  to  the 
Sun's  retiring  to  re8t—-vDA  this  maj  be  the 
origin  of  the  name  of  the  Solymi.  It  is 
at  any  rate  from  this  word  Shalom,  **  the 
West, '  that  the  name  of  Selm  is  derived, 
who  mled  over  the  western  division  of  the 
dominions  of  Feridun.— [H.  C.  R.] 

*  See  Bunsen's  PhUosophy  of  Universal 
History,  vol.  ii.  p.  10 ;  Movers,  Phonizier, 
i.  475 ;  0.  MuUer,  Snndon  and  Sardanapal. 
p.  38 ;  Prichard,  Phys.  Hist,  of  Mankind, 
vol.  iv.  p.  562 ;  Lassen,  Ueber  die  Sprachen 
Kletnasiens,  pp.  382,  383. 

^  See  Bonsen,  1.8.  c,  who  refers  to  an 
essay  by  P.  Boettidier,  oititled  *  Rudimenta 
My&okgiae  Semitioe,'  published  at  Berlin 
in  the  year  1848,  where  Sadyattes  is  ex- 

pUined  by  HSH  ^^C^,  **  potens  per  Atti- 

dem,"  and  Alyattes  by  ^H  ^^g,  "  elevatus 

per  Attidem  **  (p.  15) ;  on  which  it  is  enough 
to  observe  that  the  Lydian  foim  of  the  sod's 
name  was  not  Attes  or  Attis,  like  the  I%ry- 
gian  (Dem.  de  Cor.  324 ;  Pausan.  vu.  zvii. 


§  5,  and  XX.  §  2;  Polyhist.  Pr.  47;  Diod. 
Sic  iii.  57),  but  Atys  (Herod,  i.  7,  34,  94 ; 
viL  27,  74;   Xanth.  Fr.  1;  Dionys.  Hal. 
A.  R.  i.  28). 
^  The  Arian  derivation  of  Candaules  (from 

Sanaa*.  ]|9t  =  Gr.  K6wVf  Lat.  canis,  Germ. 

hund,  and  7  dii,  *'  to  tear ")  is  witnessed 

by  Hipp6nax  (Fr.  1),  a  poet  of  the  time  of 
Croesus,  in  the  famous  line,  'Epfiij  Kvydyxo. 
Mriowiffrl  KaySa^Xo,  whence  Tzetzes  (Chil. 
vi.*  482)  has  his  explanation:  rh  ik  Kom- 
ZaiXiis  Aviuc&s  r6r  trKvXowvlKrup  \4yu 
(Chil.  vi.  Hist  54).  That  Sardis  in  Lydian 
meant  "  the  year  **  was  declared  by  Lydus 
(de  Mensibus,  iii.  14) ;  and  a  shnilar  word 
with  that  meaning  is  found  in  Sanscrit, 
Zend,  Armenian,  and  Aducmenian  Persian 
(see  note  ^  on  Book  i.  ch.  7).  Ma  was  the 
Lydian  term  for  Rhea,  **  the  great  Mother  " 
(Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc  Mcio'ravpa);  and 
nymphcB  (r&fA^>ai)  was  the  Lydian  name  for 
the  Muses  (Dionys.  Rhod.  Fr.  11).  Perhaps 
the  supposed  connexion  of  Atys  with  Arri 
(Etym.  Magn.  ad  voc  "Arris  ;  cf.  Clem.  Al. 
Cohort  ad  Gentes,  p.  16)  was  not  purely 
imaginary. 

^  Prichard,  L  s.  c 
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Hercules,  and  connects  the  Lydian  race  witli  the  Mjrsians  and 
Carians,*  the  latter  of  whom  he  considers  actual  Leleges.'  The 
Lydians  thei-efore  must  be  regarded,  unless  additional  evidence 
can  be  produced,  as  an  Indo-European  people,  and  the  Semites  of 
the  continent  must  be  considered  to  have  reached  at  furthest  to  the 
eastern  borders  of  the  kingdom  of  Caria. 

(iy.)  The  other  races,  usually  reckoned  among  the  nations  belong- 
ing to  the  Syro- Arabian  or  Semitic  group,  which  €tre  here  excluded 
from  it,  are  the  Cappadocians  and  the  Ekkhili  or  Himyarite  Arabs. 
The  grounds  for  regarding  the  Cappadocians  as  a  mixed  race,  half 
Scythic  half  Arian,  have  been  already  stated,*  and  need  not  be  re- 
peated here.  The  Himyaritic  Arabs  are  excluded  because  it  is 
believed  that  their  language,  admitted  to  be  closely  akin  to  the 
Ethiopian,  is  Cushite;  and  so,  though  intermediate  between  the 
Turanian  and  the  Semitic,  really  more  akin  to  the  former. 

(v.)  The  Semitic  character  of  the  Assyrians,  the  later  Babylonians, 
the  Syrians  or  Aramssans,  the  Phoenicians,  the  Jews,  the  later 
Canaanites,  and  the  Northern  or  Joktanian  Arabs,  rests  upon  abun- 
dant evidence,  and  cannot  reasonably  be  questioned.  The  primeval 
Canaanites  indeed  were  of  the  race  of  Ham,*  and  no  doubt  originally 
spoke  a  dialect  closely  akin  to  the  Egyptian  ;  but  it  would  seem  as  if 
l^fore  the  coming  of  Abraham  into  their  country  they  had  by  some 
means  been  Semitised,  since  all  the  Canaanitish  names  of  the  time 
are  palpably  Semitic*  Probably  the  movements  fix)m  the  country 
about  the  Persian  Gulf«  of  which  the  history  of  Abraham  furnishes 
an  instance,  had  been  in  progress  for  some  time  before  he  quitted 
Ur ;  and  an  influx  of  emigrants  from  that  quarter  had  made  Semitism 
already  predominant  in  Syria  and  Palestine  at  the  date  of  his  arrival. 
Of  the  other  nations  the  language  is  well  known  through  inscrip- 
tions,^ and  in  some  instances  through  its  continuance  to  modem 
times  ;*  and  this  language  presents  in  every  case  the  character  and 
features  which  are  familiar  to  the  modem  student  through  the 
Hebrew. 

7.  It  has  been  customary  to  divide  the  languages  of  this  class  into 
four  groups,'  which  might  be  called  respectively  the  eastern,  the 
western,  the  central,  and  the  southern  group;  but  the  arrange- 
ment here  made  requires  the  reduction  of  the  number  to  three,  the 
southern  or  Ekkhili  Arabic  being  assigned  to  the  Turanian  division. 


*  By-  making  Car  and  Hjsns  brothers  of  Babylonian  language,  see  Sir  H.  Rawlinaon's 
Lydns  (i.  171).  Memoir  (As.  Soc.  Joomal,  vol.  xir.  part  L) ; 

*  Ibid.  Kap€5  .  .  rh  irakaihy  iSmts  on  that  of  the  Assyrian,  see  his  *  Commen- 
MtV«  T€  KoriiKooi  Koi  Kakf6fi€yoi  tary' (pp.  10-16);  on  the  Semitic  character 
A4\ty§s,  ofthe  Phoenician  remains,  see  Gesenios^Scrip- 

'  Supra,  pp.  536,  537.  turae  Lingmeqae  Phomida;  Monumenta) ;  on 

'  Gen.  z.  6  and  15-20.  the  Sinaitic  rock-inscriptions,  compare  Bon- 

*  As  Meldiizedek  (Tt^^hr:^  "kimr  of  ^^  (Philosophy  of  Univ.  Hist  voL  u.  pp. 

vr^^     ...           o  231-239). 

righteousness"),  Abimelech  (nbD"*3«   "a  'Asinthecaseofthe  Arabic  and  the 

•v>  V     ■  -:  Syriac,  which  is  continued  in  the  Chaldee. 

king  is  my  fether  "),  Salem  (DtB^  **  peace"),  ^  Prichard,  Phys.  Hist  of  Mankind,  vol. 

»                                              ' '  iv.  p.  556 ;   Bansen,  Philos.  of  Univ.  Hist 

*^  vol  i.  pp.  193-245. 
>  On  the  Semitic  duuractu-  of  the  hiter 
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(a.)  The  eastern  group  consists  of  the  nations  inhabiting  the 
Mesopotamian  Valley,  extending  northward  to  Armenia,  and  west- 
ward to  the  monntain-chain  of  Lebanon.  It  comprises  the  Assyrians, 
the  later  Babylonians,  and  the  Aranasans  or  Syrians,  whose  language 
seems  to  be  continued  in  the  modem  Chaldee. 

(6.)  The  western  group  is  formed  of  the  nations  on  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean  from  the  borders  of  Egypt  to  Pamphylia,  and 
thence  inland  to  Caria.  It  includes  also  the  colonies  sent  out  from 
places  within  this  district,  which  were  numerous  and  of  great  im- 
portance. The  nations  of  this  group  are  the  Canaanites,  the  Jews 
and  Israelites,  the  Phoenicians,  the  Cilicians  (with  whom  may  be 
classed  the  Pisidians  and  the  Solymi),  the  Cypriots,  and  the  Poeni 
of  Africa.  Eemnants  of  this  race  remain  in  the  modem  Hebrews, 
and  perhaps  to  some  extent  in  the  Maltese'  and  the  Berbers  of 
northern  Africa.* 

(c.)  The  central  group  occupies  the  desert  between  the  Valley  of 
the  Euphrates  and  that  of  the  Jordan,  and  likewise  the  northern 
and  western  portions  of  the  great  peninsula.  It  consists  of  the 
Joktanian  and  Ishmaelite  Arabs,  to  the  latter  of  whom  may  be 
assigned  the  Sinaitio  inscriptions. 

8.  What  is  especially  remarkable  of  the  Semitic  &mily  is  its  con* 
centration,  and  the  small  size  of  the  district  which  it  covers,  com- 
pared with  the  space  occupied  by  the  other  two.  Deducting  the 
scattered  colonies  of  the  PlKsnicians,  mere  points  upon  the  earth's 
surface,  and  the  thin  strip  of  territory  running  into  Asia  Minor  from 
Upper  Syria,  the  Semitic  races  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  are  con- 
tained within  a  parallelogram  1600  miles  long  from  the  parallel  of 
Aleppo  to  the  south  of  Arabia,  and  on  an  average  about  800  miles 
broad.  Within  this  tract,  less  than  a  thirteenth  part  of  the  Asiatic 
continent,  the  entire  Semitic  &mily  was  then,  and,  with  one  excep- 
tion, has  ever  since  been  comprised.  Once  in  the  world's  history, 
and  once  only,  did  a  great  etlmic  movement  proceed  from  this  race 
and  country.  Under  the  stimulus  of  religious  fanaticism,  the  Arabs 
in  the  seventh  century  of  our  era  burst  from  the  retirement  of  the 
desert,  and  within  a  himdred  years  extended  themselves  as  the 
ruling  nation  from  the  confines  of  India  to  Spain.  But  this  effort 
was  the  fruit  of  a  violent  excitement  which  could  not  but  be  tem- 
porary, and  the  development  was  one  beyond  the  power  of  the 
nation  to  sustain.  Arabian  influence  sank  almost  as  rapidly  as  it  had 
risen,  yielding  on  the  one  side  before  European,  on  the  other  before 
T4tar  attacks,  and,  except  in  Egvpt  and  northern  Afinca,  main- 
taining no  permanent  footing  in  the  countries  so  rapidly  overrun. 
Apart  from  this  single  occasion,  the  Semitic  race  has  given  no  evi 
dence  of  ability  to  spread  itself  either  by  migration  or  by  conquest 
In  the  Old  World  indeed  commercial  enterprise  led  one  Semitic 


•  See   the   Ekrj  of   GeMnius,   entitled  dedly  Semitic  than  the  Egyptian  (MtUIer, 

'  VersQch  tlber  die  Maltiache  Spracbe,'  pub-  p.   24),   whidi  is  probabl]r  the    result  of 

Itshed  at  Ldpsic  in  1810.     Other  writers  Carthaginian  inflnenoe,  or  eren  admixture, 

call  the  Maltei«  **  a  corrupt  Arabic  "  (Mill-  Phoenician  inscriptions  are  found  in  the  heart 

ler*8  Languages  of  the  Scat  of  War,  p.  26).  of  Numidia,  and  the  ooins  of  Juba  have  Phoe- 

'  The  Berber  language  is  &r  more  deci-  nidan  legends. 
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people  to  aim  at  a  wide  extension  of  its  influence  over  the  shores 
of  the  known  seas ;  hut  the  colonies  sent  out  by  this  people  ob- 
tained no  lasting  hold  upon  the  countries  where  ihej  were  settled, 
and  after  a  longer  or  shorter  existence  thej  died  away  almost 
without  leaving  a  trace.'  Semitism  has  a  certain  kind  of  vitality — 
a  tenacity  of  life — exhibited  most  remarkably  in  the  case  of  the 
Jews,  yet  not  confined  to  them,  but  seen  also  in  other  instances,  as 
in  the  continued  existence  of  the  Chaldseans  in  Mesopotamia,  and 
of  the  Berbers  on  the  north  African  coast.  It  has  not,  however,  any 
power  of  vigorous  growth  and  enlargement,  such  as  that  promised 
to  Japhet,*  and  possessed  to  a  considerable  extent  even  by  the 
Turanian  family.  It  is  strong  to  resist,  weak  to  attack,  poweiHful  to 
maintain  itself  in  being  notwithstanding  the  paucity  of  its  numbers, 
but  rarely  exhibiting,  and  never  for  any  length  of  time  capable 
of  sustaining,  an  aggressive  action  upon  other  races.  With  this 
physical  and  material  weakness  is  combined  a  wonderful  capacity 
for  affecting  the  spiritual  condition  of  our  species,  by  the  projection 
into  the  fermenting  mass  of  human  thought,  of  new  and  strange 
ideas,  especially  those  of  the  most  abstract  kind.  Semitic  races 
have  influenced,  far  more  than  any  others,  the  history  of  the  world's 
mental  progress,  and  the  principal  intellectual  revolutions  which 
have  taken  place  are  traceable  in  the  main  to  them.* 

9.  The  first  distinct  appearance  of  the  Indo-European  race  in 
Western  Asia,  as  an  important  element  in  the  population,  is  con- 
siderably subsequent  to  the  rise  of  the  Semites.  At  what  exact 
time  the  Indo-European  type  of  speech  was  originally  developed,  it 
is  indeed  impossible  to  determine ;  and  no  doubt  we  must  assign  a 
very  early  date  to  that  primitive  dispersion  of  the  various  sections 
of  ihiB  family,  of  which  a  slight  sketch  has  been  already  given,* 
and  which  may  possibly  have  been  anterior  to  the  movements 
whereby  the  Semitic  race  was  first  brought  into  notice.  But  no 
important  part  is  played  by  Indo-European  nations  in  the  history 
of  Western  Asia  till  t5ie  eighth  or  seventh  centuries  before  our  era,* 


1  The  exceptions  are  the  somewhat  doubt-  rical)  Chald^ean  dynastj  (from  about  B.C. 

ful  cases  above  mentioned  of  the  Berbers  and  2458  to  B.C.  2234),  are  not  to  be  regarded 

the  Maltese.  as  Indo- Europeans,  but  as  Turanians  of  the 

'  Gen.  ix.  27.  primitive  type.    (See  above.  Essay  iii.  p.  327, 

*  The  West  has  known  two  great  revo-  and  vi.  p.  353.)  It  is  doubtful  whetW  the 
lotions,  conversion  to  Christianity  and  the  name  M^e  is  originally  Arian,  or  whether 
Reformation.  The  East  has  only  expe-  it  was  not  adopted  from  the  previous  Scythic 
rienoed  one.  conversion  to  Mahometanisro.  inhabitants  by  the  first  Arian  occupants  of 
Of  these  three  changes,  two  proceeded,  be-  the  country  known  in  history  as  Media.  If, 
yond  all  question,  from  the  Semitic  race,  however,  it  be  considered  strictly  Arian,  we 
Even  thor  Reformation,  which  we  are  apt  to  may  suppose  Berosus  to  have  meant  that 
consider  the  mere  fruit  of  Teutonic  Keason,  Babylon  was  in  these  early  tiroes  held  in 
may  be  traced  bade  to  the  spirit  of  inquiry  subjection  by  a  race  which  issued  from  the 
aroused  by  the  Arabians  in  Spain,  who  country  called  Media  in  his  day.  The  latter 
invented  algebra,  turned  the  attention  of  seems  to  me  the  more  probable  suppoaitkw ; 
studious  persons  to  physical  science,  and  for  I  cannot  imagine  that,  if  there  had  been 
made  Aristotle  intelligible  by  means  of  trans-  leally  a  powernd  race  of  Medes  in  then 
latioos  and  commentaries.  parts,  they  would  have  disappeared  altogether 

*  Suprit,  page  532.  from  history  for  fifteen  hundred  yean,  and 

*  The  Medes,  who  (according  to  Berosus)  then  reappeared  stronger  than  ever, 
reigned  in  Babykm  before  the  first  (histo- 
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the  preceding  period  being  occupied  by  a  long  course  of  struggles 
between  the  Bemites  and  the  Turanians,  The  Indo-Europeans  thus 
occupy,  chronologically,  the  third  place  in  the  ethnic  history  of 
this  part  of  Asia,  and  consequently  the  consideration  of  their  various 
tribes  and  diyisions  has  been  reserved  to  form  the  closing  portion 
of  this  discussion. 

10.  It  may  reasonably  be  conjectured,  as  has  been  already  re^ 
marked,  that  the  scene  of  the  original  development  of  the  Indo- 
European  dialect,  or  at  any  rate  of  the  first  large  increase  of  the 
races  speaking  this  language,  was  the  mountain  district  of  Armenia. 
It  is  from  this  point  that  the  various  tribes  constituting  the  Indo^ 
European  family  may  with  most  probability  be  regarded  as  di- 
verging, when  the  straitness  of  their  territory  compelled  them  to 
seek  new  abodes.  As  Cymry,  Gaels,  Pelasgi,  Lithuanians,  Teutons, 
Arians,  Slaves,  iso.,  they  poured  forth  from  their  original  country, 
spreading  (as  we  have  said)  in  three  directions — northward,  east- 
ward, and  westward.  Northward  across  the  Caucasus  went  forth  a 
flood  of  emigrants,  which  settled  partly  in  the  steppes  of  Upper 
Asia,  but  principally  in  Northern  and  Central  Europe,  consisting  of 
the  Celtic,  Teutonio,  Lithuanian,  Thracian,  Slavonic,  and  other  less 
well-known  tribes.  Westward  into  the  high  plateau  of  Asia  Minor 
descended  another  body,  Phrygians,  Lydians,  Lycians,  Pelasgi,  <&c., 
who  possessed  themselves  of  me  whole  country  above  Taurus,  and 
in  some  instances  penetrated  to  the  south  of  it,  thence  proceeding 
onwards  across  the  Hellespont  and  the  islands  from  Asia  into 
Europe,  where  they  became,  perhaps,  the  primitive  colonists  of 
Greece  and  Italy.  Eastward  wandered  the  Arian  tribes  in  search 
of  a  new  country,  and  fixed  tbeir  home  in  the  mountains  of  Aff* 
ghanistan,  and  upon  the  course  of  the  Upper  Indus. 

11.  With  the  nrstrmentioned  of  these  three  migrations  we  are  in 
the  present  discussion  but  slightly  concerned.  Its  main  course  was 
ftx)m  Asia  into  Europe,  and  the  Asiatic  continent  presents  but  few 
traces  of  its  progress.  It  is  perhaps  allowable  to  conjecture  that 
the  Massa-getce  and  Thyssa-getsB  (Greater  Goths  and  Lesser  Goths) 
of  the  steppe  country  near  the  Caspian,*  were  Teutons  of  this  migra- 
tion, and  the  Thracians  of  Asia  Minor  appear  to  have  been  an  eddy 
from  the  same  stream  /  but  otherwise  Asia  was  merely  the  region 
whence  these  Indo-European  races  issued,  and  their  various  move- 
ments and  ultimate  destinies  belong  to  the  ethnic  history  of  Europe. 

12.  The  western  and  eastern  migrations  come  properly  within 
our  present  subject.  The  former  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
about  contemporaneous  with  an  occupation  of  the  southern  coast 
of  Asia  Minor  by  the  Semites,  the  two  races  being  for  some  time 
kept  apart  by  the  mountain  barrier  of  Taurus,  and  extending  them- 


•  Herod,  i.  201;  ir.  11,  22.  Theopomp.  ^Fr.  201).     Perhaps  we  Aould 

7  Among  the  Asiatic  Thradans  are  to  be  add    to    these   the   Chaljbes,   unless   they 

reckoned,  besides  the  ThTni  and  Bithjni,  to  are   a  remnant   of  the   andent  Turanian 

whom  the  name  espedallj  attadies  (Herod,  population.     (Compare  the  Xi\vfio5  Sicu- 

i.  2S ;  Til.  75),  the  Hariandyni,  and  the  $&y    Atoikos   of  jEsdiylus,  Sept.   c   Th. 

Paphlagones  (see  Schol.  ad  Apollon.  Rhod.  725). 
ii.  181 ;  Strab.  yiii.  p.  501 ;  and  ziL  785 ; 
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selves  at  the  expense  of  the  Turanians,  who  were  thinly  spread  over 
the  peninsula.  After  a  while  the  barrier  was  snrmounted  bj  the 
more  enterprisii^  people,  and  the  Indo-Enropeans  established  them- 
selves on  the  south-coast  also,  driving  the  Semites  into  the  mountain 
Wetnesses,  where  we  have  already  found  them  under  the  names  of 
Solymi  and  Pisidad.  The  nations  of  this  migration  are  the  Pelasgi, 
the  Phrygians,  the  Lydians,  the  Carians,  the  Mysians,  the  Lycians, 
and  Caunians,  and  perhaps  the  Mati^ni.*  These  last  form  a  con- 
nectii^  link  between  Armenia,  the  country  whence  the  migration 
issued,  and  Phrygia,  that  into  which  it  was  directed  and  whence  it 
proceeded  onward  to  fresh  conquests. 

(i.)  The  Indo-European  origin  of  the  Pelasgi  seems  to  be  suffi- 
ciently established  by  the  fact  that  the  Greek  or  Hellenic  race,  and 
the  Latin  probably  to  some  extent,  sprang  from  them.'  It  is  impos- 
sible to  suppose  that  Hellenism  would  have  gradually  spread  itself^ 
as  it  did,  from  a  small  beginning  over  so  many  Pelai^c  tribes  with- 
ofut  conquest,^  unless  there  had  been  a  close  affinity  between  the 
Hellenic  tongue  and  that  previously  spoken  by  the  Pelasgio  races. 
The  statement  of  Mr.  Grote*  that  we  "  have  no  means  of  deciding 
whether  the  language  of  the  Pelasgians  differed  from  Greek  as  Latin 
or  as  Phcemcian "  is  one  of  undue  and  needless  scepticism.  These 
are  sufficient  grounds  for  concluding  that  the  two  languages  differed 
even  less  than  Greek  and  Latin,"  the  Pelasgic  being  an  early  stage 
of  the  very  tongue  which  ripened  ultimately  into  the  Hellenic 
This  view  is  quite  compatible  with  the  declaration  of  Herodotus,* 
that  certain  Pelasgio  tribes  in  his  day  *'  spoke  a  barbarous  language," 
since  the  earlier  stages  of  a  language  become  in  course  of  time 
utterly  unintelligible  to  the  nation  which  once  spoke  them,  and 
would  not  be  recognised  by  the  ordinary  observer  as  in  any  way 
allied  to  the  tongue  in  its  later  form.  An^o-Saxon  is  a  barbarian 
or  foreign  tongue  to  a  modem  Englishman ;  and  so  is  Gothic  to  a 
modem  German,  Proven9al  to  a  Frenchman,  Syriac  to  a  Chaldee  of 
Mosul.  The  diversity  between  the  Hellenic  and  the  Pelasgic  was 
probably  of  this  nature,  as  Niebuhr,*  Thirlwall,*  and  C,  0.  Miiller 
suppose.'  The  nations  were  essentially  of  the  same  stock,  the 
Hellenes  having  emerged  from  among  the  Pelasgi;  and  we  may 
confidently  pronounce  on  the  Indo-European  character  of  the  latter 
from  the  fact  that  the  language  of  the  former  belongs  to  this  fietmily. 


*  The  Matidoi  intended  are  tixne  on  the  most  be  remembered  that  the  looius  Qjt' 
Halys,  for  whose  existence  Herodotus  is  our  eluding  in  them  the  Athenians),  the  .£oUaDs, 
chief  authority  (see  L  72,  and  vii.  72).  and  the  Achseans  were  all  originaUjr  Pdas^ 
They  are  unnoticed  by  the  later  geographers,  tribes  (Herod,  i.  56  ;  rii.  95 ;  Strab.  riii. 
but  seem  to  be  the  Matidni  spoken  of  by  p.  485). 

Xanthus  (Fr.  3)  and  Hecatajus  (Fr.  189).  *  History  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  356,  note. 

•  Even  if  the  grammatical  forms  of  the  '  The   Peksgic,  according   to   the  view 
Latin  language  are  traceable  rather  to  the  taken  in  the  text,  differed  from  the  Greek, 
Oscan  than  to  the  Greek,  as  Lassen  thinks  as  Gothic  firom  German ;  the  Latin  stood  to 
(^Rheimsche  Muaeutn,  1833-4),  yet  the  large  the  Greek  more  as  English  to  German, 
number  of  roots  common  to  the  Latin  and  *  Herod,  i.  57. 

Greek  would  seem  to  be  best  explained  by  a  •  Hirtory  of  Rome,  vol.  L  p.  27.  E.  T. 

Pelasgic  admixture  in  the  fbi-mer  people.  «  History  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  5S. 

1  See  Herod.  L  58,  and  Thucyd.  i.  3.    It  7  Dorians,  voL  i.  p.  6.  £.  T. 
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The  Pelasgi  soarcely  appear  as  a  disiinct  people  in  Asia  at  the 
period  when  Herodotus  writes.  They  formed  apparently  the  first 
wave  in  the  flood  of  Indo-Eoropean  emigration,  which  passing  from 
the  Asiatic  continent  broke  upon  the  islands  and  the  coasts  of 
Greece.  Abundant  traces  of  them  are  found  in  early  times  along 
the  western  shores  of  Asia  Minor ;"  but  except  in  a  few  towns,  as 
Fl%oia  and  Soylac^  on  the  Propontis/  they  had  ceased  to  exist  sepa- 
rately in  that  region,  having  been  absorbed  in  other  nations,  or  else 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  serfis.^ 

(iL)  The  Indo-European  character  of  the  Phrygians  is  apparent 
from  the  remnants  of  their  language,  whether  as  existing  in  msorip- 
tions,  or  as  reported  by  the  Greeks.* 


s  Horn.  n.  ii.  840 ;  Herod,  i.  57 ;  Strab.  '  The  inscription  on  the  tomb  of  Midas 

T.  p.  221 ;   ziiL  p.  621.     Connxure  what  (vide  soprJl,  i.  14)  hns  long  been  known, 

has  been  shown  (L   171,  note  *  )  of  the  and  its  Gredc  charfucter  noticed.     (See  Mill- 

Leleges,  a  kindred  race.  ler's  Dorians,  toL  i.  p.  9,  note  ^  E.  T.)    It 

*  Herod,  i.  57.  has  been  copied  by  several  travellers,  among 

1  As  in   Oeuria.     See   Philipp.   Theang.  others  recently  by  M.  Texier,  and  is  found 

Fr.  1.  (according  to  him)  to  run  as  follows: — 

Here  the  characters,  the  case  endmgs,  and  like ;  while  fwtutru  is  within  a  letter  of 

several  of  the  words  are  completely  Greek,  ftyoirri,  and   ihoMS  suggests  a  variant  of 

Line  1  may  be  understood  thus : — **  Ates-  hiyM,  indicated  likewise  by  the  Latin  word 

Arciae&s,  the  Aoenanogafus,  built  (this)  to  odes.    The  locative  termination  -fioM  (if  the 

Midas  the  warrior-king."     Line  2  thus :—  word  Succ^ioy  be  rightly  rendered),  altiiongh 

^  Lord  (lit.  fiither^  Meme&Is,  son  of  Prsetas,  unknown  in  Greek,  reappears  in  Osoan,  and 

...  a  native  of  Sica,  built  (this)."     It  will  may  be  traced  even  in  the  Latin  iamem 

be  seen  that  the  nominative,  genitive  (?),  and  (=  ta-men,  '*  these  things  being  so  titw- 

dative  cases  exactly  resemble  common  Greek  ated") 

forms.     The  nom.  is  marked  by  -of ,  -«f, '  Another  inscripticm,  of  greater  length  and 

(  =:ris\  IS,  and  or — in  one  instance  by  a.  of  a  more  ancient  character,  recently  given 

(Compare  yc^cXiryc^^*,  tdpvSra,  lirw6Ta,  to  the  worki  for  the  first  time  by  Texier 

ic.  r.  A.)  the  gen.  by  -afos  (compare  va6s,  (Asie  Mineure,  vol  ii.  p.  157),  oonhrms  the 

ypaSs,  yfipaoSf  jc.  r.  X.),  the  dative  by  -^  impression  which  the  writing  on  the  tomb 

and  'U,  The  verb,  which  is  probably  in  past  of  Midas  has  created  among  comparative 

tinoe,  seems  to  have  the  augment  (l-8act) ;  philologists.     It  is  written  in  the  manner 

while  the  third  pers.  sing,  is  marked  by  tlie  called  $ov<rrpo^^w,  and  is  tmfortunately 

andent  suffix  s  (retamed  in  iiiwriy  rlBtiiru,  somewhat  illegible   in   the   latter  portion, 

ff.  r.  X.)     The  word  Bafia  connects  with  Texier  gives  it  thus:— 
the  Greek  wdwraSf  Zcvf  ntarUuf  and  the 

i»"n/aiATt»f<»za^Az*»vw  •  >i^2Wata 
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(iii.)  That  the  Lydians  belonged  to  this  Indo-European  family 
is  probable  from  what  we  know  of  their  language,'  as  well  as  from 
their  geographical  position,  and  connexion  with  other  Indo-G^r- 
manic  races.  Thej  had  common  temples  with  the  Carians  and 
Mjsians,^  and  in  mythical  tradition  the  three  nations  were  said  to 
have  had  a  common  ancestor.^  In  manners  and  customs  they 
closely  resembled  the  Greeks,^  and  their  habit  of  consulting  iho 
Hellenic  oracles'  would  seem  to  show  that  their  religion  could 
not  have  been  very  diflferent  They  may  therefore  with  much  pro- 
bability be  assigned  to  this  &mily,  and  r^;arded  as  a  race  not 
greatly  differing  from  the  Oreeks. 

(iv.)  The  Carians,  whose  connexion  with  the  Lydians  was  pecu- 
liarly  close,  are  said  by  Herodotus  to  have  been  Leleges' — a  state- 


This  may  be  read  oonjeotanilly  :— 

KrikoKrit    ^wtfrw  afras  luifrtp^s 
"CekxKs     sepuldirum  siue    matris 

iro(rc<rair  fwrtp^s  EfcTfic<r«rii   Ohftpopofuaf 
exstruxit    matris    Epbetexetis     ex  OiefiDone. 

fULT^poM  ap^trtuniw  *  Boyox»  AK€¥aifoyafos, 

matrem  amatam.  Bonok,  qui  Aoenanogafus  erst, 


Xox«T      yu, 
Sortita  est  TeUus 


€ptKvy  TcXoTor  fftHfrvr* 
hordeum  Bacrifidi    obtulit. 


IvaifmVf  KKwaifoya^Sf 
Izumon,  Aoenanogafos,    * 


In  this  archaic  Phrygian,  while  the  forms 
and  words  in  general  resemble  the  Greek, 
there  are  some  which  differ  from  those  upon 
the  tomb  of  Midas,  and  are  more  akin  to  the 
Latin.  The  third  pers.  sing,  of  the  verb  is 
marked  by  the  termination  -r  instead  of  -t, 
as  in  aoff^troXr,  Xaxtr,  and  (probably) 
ffoffrxn,  (Compare  the  Greek  passive  ter- 
minations -Toi,  -TO,  and  for  the  v  in  vixmrr 
compare  UUyvfAt,  (f^ywfUt  &c.)  The 
augment  is  wanting,  being  replaced  in  one 
instance  (aofftfroXr)  by  a  reduplication. 
The  accusative  has  the  termination  -ay 
where  the  Latins  have  -em,  the  Greeks  only 
-a.  Again  the  genitive,  futrtp-ts,  is  more 
like  the  Latin  **mAtr-is**  than  the  Greek 
fA.rjrtp'Os-  Some  expressions,  however,  are 
thoroughly  Greek :  afras  /jLar€p€s  is  almost 
exactly  ainiis  firirdpos — Xax<T  ya  fiarc- 
p€Uf  ap€<raariv  is  (Ijxaxc  yrj  fiifipa  ipor 
irHiv  (or  iLplffrritf),  The  rare  form  of  the 
letter  x  deserves  special  notice.  It  is  written 
almost  like  a  capital  Y,  as  in  the  alphabet  of 
the  Theneans. 

The  probable  connexion  of  the  Phrygian 
$4K0Sf  '*  bread,"  with  the  Germ,  backen 
and  our  '*  bake,"  is  noticed  in  the  foot-notes 
to  the  second  book.  The  Phrygian  words 
for  ««fire,**  "water/*  "dog,"  and  many 
other  common  terms,  were  so  like  the  Greek 
as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  Greeks 
themselves  (Flat  Cratyl.  p.  410  a.).  The 
terms  mentioned  are  most  of  them  widely 
spread  in  the  Indo-European  fomily.    Fire 


is  in  Greek  irvp,  in  high  Gennan  oncrt\ 
in  low  German  /fir,  in  Armenian  hur. 
Water  is  Sansc.  uda,  Lat  unda,  Gredc  ffivp 
or  rather  f^^p,  Phr3rgian  /3^8v,  Slav,  voda^ 
Goth,  vato,  EngL  toaUr,  Germ.  toosKr, 
Celtic  dour  or  dtor.  Dog  is  Sense  yoaM, 
Greek  k6»v,  Lydian  kw,  Lat.  canis,  Armen. 
shun.  Germ,  kwidf  Engl,  hound.  The  mooa 
is  Greek  /i^vi},  Phrygian  /i^y.  Germ,  mond: 
compare  Lat.  men-st<  and  our  month.  God 
was  in  Phr3rgian  Bayaios  (Hesych.  ad  voc.), 
in  old  Persian  baga,  in  Zend  bagha,  while 
in  Slavonic  it  is  stUl  bogh.  "Bake"  is 
Sansc  paCf  Servian  pec-en,  Anglo-Sax.  6ac- 
«n,  Erse  bac'ail'im,  as  well  as  Geim.  backen^ 
Ei^lish  bake,  and  Phrygian  fidn.  The  few 
wo^s  said  to  be  Phrygian,  which  appear 
to  be  Semitic  rather  than  Indo-European 
(BaX^y,  "Aimy,  *A9ayovs)t  are  either  lata 
importatifms,  or  assigned  upon  very  weak 
grounds  to  the  Phrygian  language. 

'  See  p.  541,  note  7,  and  compare  Boet- 
ticher's  Rudiment.  Myth.  Semit.  pp.  13, 14, 

*  Herod,  i.  171 ;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  943. 

*  According  to  Herodotus  (1.  a.  c),  tha 
native  Carian  tradition  made  Lydua  and 
Mysus  the  brothers  of  Car. 

*  Aviol  .  .  r6fioun  fikv  vmpaMKt9<rUtffi 
Xp4»yrcu  icci)  'EXXiji^s  (Herod,  i.  94). 
Compare  vii.  74 :  AvSol .  ,  iyxordfrm  rmy 
'£AAi}yacAr  cTxoy  Zw>m.  And  see  abo 
i.  35. 

J  Herod.  L  14, 19,  46,  55,  kc 

*  Herod,  i.  111. 
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ment  which  is  prohably  beyond  the  truth,*  but  which  he  could 
scarcely  have  made  (having  been  bom  and  bred  up  on  the  Carian 
coast)  unless  the  two  races  had  been  connected  by  a  very  near 
affinity.  That  the  Leleges  were  closely  akin  to  the  Pelasgi  does 
not  admit  of  a  doubt.^  Of  the  Carian  tongue  the  remains  are  too 
scanty  to  furnish  us  with  any  very  decisive  argument,  but  Philip  of 
Theangela,  the  Carian  historian,  remarked  that  it  was  fuller  than 
any  other  language  of  Greek  words.*  The  Carians  too  seem  to 
have  adopted  Greek  customs  with  particular  facility,'  and  perhaps 
the  very  epithet  of  **  strange-speaking,"  which  they  bear  in  Homer,* 
is  an  indication  of  their  near  ethnic  approximation  to  the  Greek 
type,  whereby  they  were  led  to  make  an  attempt  from  which  others 
snrank,  and  to  adopt  in  their  intercourse  with  the  Greeks,  the 
Greek  language.* 

(v.)  The  Mysians,  who,  like  the  Carians,  claimed  kinship  with 
the  Lydian  people,  and  had  access  in  common  with  persons  of 
these  two  nations  to  the  great  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Labranda* — who 
spoke,  moreover,  a  language  half  Lydian  and  half  Phrygian,'  must 
evidently  be  classed  in  the  same  category  with  the  races  with 
which  they  are  thus  shown  to  have  been  connected. 

(vi.)  The  Lycians  and  Caunians  belong  likewise  to  the  Indo- 
European  family,  though  rather  to  the  Iranic  or  Arian,  than  to  the 
Pelasgic  group.  Their  language  is  now  well-known  through  the 
inscriptions  discovered  in  their  country,  and,  though  of  a  veiy 
peculiar  type,*  presents  on  the  whole  characteristics  decidedly 
Indo-European.    Herodotus  says  that  in  manners  and  customs  the 


*  See  the  foot-note  on  the  passage. 

^  See,  for  a  summary  of  the  arguments, 
Thirlwairs  Historj  of  Greece,  yoI.  i.  pp. 
42-45,  and  Clintun's  Fasti  Hellenid,  vol.  L 
pp.  31-34. 

.  '  See  Muller^s  Fragm.  Hist  Gr.  vol.  ir. 
p.  475  (Fr.  2),  ^  yk&rra  r&v  KapAv  •  • 
irXci<rTa  'EAAiyyix^  hv6iuvTa  lx<<  Jcaro* 

»  Strab.  xiv.  p.  947 ;  Herod,  rii.  93. 

*  Horn.  II.  ii.  867. 

'  This  at  least  is  the  explanation  which 
Strabo  (1.  s.  c.)  gives  of  the  Homeric  epithet. 
Lassen  admits  its  truth  (Ueber  die  Sprachen 
Kleinasiens,  p.  381),  while  maintiuning  the 
SetnUic  character  of  the  Cariaps. 

*  Herod.  L  171.    Strab.  xiv.  p.  943. 

'  Xanthi  Fragm.  ap.  Miiller  (Fr.  8),  t^v 
\rS»p  VLviTwv]  SMUcjcroy  im^o\{Ai6v  irwf 

*  Professor  Lassen  of  Bonn  has  recently 
published  an  account  of  these  inscriptions 
(Ueber  die  Ljkischen  Inschriften,  and  Die 
Alten  Sprachen  Kleinasiens,  Ton  Professor 
Christian  Lassen,  published  in  the  Zeitschrift 
T.  Morgenhnd),  in  which  he  has  proved 
.more  sdentlBcally  than  fimner  writers  the 
Indo-European  character  of  the  language. 
Thisy  however,  had  long  been  soffidently 


apparent  from  the  labours  of  Sir  C.  FellowB 
and  Mr.  Daniel  Sharpe.  Bilingual  inscrip- 
tions, in  Greek  and  Ljdan,  upon  tombs 
rendered  the  work  of  decipherment  com- 
paratively easy.  The  most  important  speci- 
mens are  given  at  the  end  of  this  Essay. 

These  inscriptions  are  sufficient  to  show 
that  in  syntactical  arrangement  and  inflex- 
ional rulesi  and  forms  the  Lydan  kngua|^ 
is  Indo-Emx>pean,  coinciding,  as  it  often  does, 
almost  word  for  word  with  the  Greek :  e,g,, 
Ewulnu         itatu         mfinS         prinafutu 

rovro    (ri)  fUfriiM      [ft]         ipydaatrro 
Polenida        Mollewesfiu      s6      Lapara 
'AxoWettfiZfis    MoXXfcriot 

Polenidau  Porewemdtfiu 
*AxoWuvliov  nvpiftdrios 
urppe  lada  8ptt8we  86 

M    (tm)  Tvvcujiy    (Tfluf )  iaurSp   ktA 


kaX  Aawdptts 

prinfizeyfiwe 

oIkuoi 


(roit)  4yy6vois, 

The  roots,  however,  are  for  the  most  part 
curiously  unlike  those  in  any  other  Indo- 
European  hmguage:  the  most  certainly 
known,  iedieme  (child),  prinafu  (work), 
itaiu  (memorial),  si  (and),  urppe  (for), 
&c,  have  no  near  correspondents  eithef  in 
the  Arian  or  the  European  tongues.  Lada 
(wife)  may  perhaps  compare  with  «*  lady^ 
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Lycians  resembled  the  Gariana  and  iihe  people  of  Crete,  and  tiieir 
art  has  undoubtedly  a  Grecian  character ;  but  these  are  points  upon 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  lay  any  great  stress,  since  their  etlmio 
affinity  is  sufficiently  decided  by  their  language. 

(vii.)  The  Matieni  are  added  to  this  group  conjecturally,  on 
account  of  their  position  and  name ;  *  but  it  must  be  admitted  that 
these  are  merely  grounds  affording  a  very  slight  presumption. 
The  term  itself  may  not  be  a  real  ethnic  title ;  it  is  perhaps  only  a 
Semitic  word  signifying  *'  mountaineers,"^  and  may  not  have  been 
really  borne  by  the  people.  It  certainly  disappears  altc^ther 
from  this  locality  shortly  after  the  time  of  Herodotus,  while  even 
in  Mount  Zagros  it  vanishes  after  a  while  before  that  of  the  6or- 
disBi  or  Kurds,'  so  that  its  claim  to  be  considered  the  real  name  of  a 
race  is  at  least  questionable. 

13.  The  eastern  or  Arian  migration,  whereby  an  Indo-European 
race  became  settled  upon  the  Indus,  is  involved  in  complete  ob- 
scurity. We  have  indeed  nothing  but  the  evidence  of  comparative 
philology  on  which  distinctly  to  ground  the  belief,  that  there  was  a 
time  when  the  ancestors  of  the  Pelasgian,  Lydo-Phrygian,  Lycian, 
Thracian,  Sarmatian,  Teutonic,  and  Arian  races  dwelt  t(^ther,  the 
common  possessors  of  a  single  language.  The  evidence  thus  fur- 
nished is,  however,  conclusive,  and  compels  us  to  derive  the  various 
and  scattered  nations  above  enumerated  from  a  single  ethnic  stock, 
and  to  assign  them  at  some  time  or  other  a  single  locality.  In  the 
silence  of  authentic  history,  Armenia  may  be  regarded  as  the  most 
probable  centre  from  which  they  spread ;  and  the  Arian  race  may 
be  supposed  to  have  wandered  eastward  about  the  same  time  that 
the  two  other  kindred  streams  began  to  flow,  the  one  northward 
across  the  Caucasus,  the  other  westward  over  Asia  Minor  and  into 
Europe.  The  early  history  of  the  Arians  is  for  many  ages  an  abso- 
lute blank,  but  at  a  period  certainly  anterior  to  the  fifteenth  centuiy 
before  our  era  they  were  settled  in  the  tract  watered  by  the  Upper 
Indus,  and  becoming  straitened  for  room  began  to  send  out  colonies 
eastward  and  westward.  On  the  one  side  their  movements  may  be 
traced  in  the  hymns  of  the  Eig-Veda,  where  they  are  seen  advancing 
step  by  step  along  the  rivers  of  the  Punjab,  engaged  in  constant 
wars  with  the  primitive  Turanian  inhabitants,  whom  they  gradually 
drove  before  Ihem  into  the  various  mountain  ranges,  where  their 
descendants  still  exist,  speaking  Turanian  dialects.*  On  the  other, 
their  progress  is  as  distinctly  marked  in  the  most  ancient  portions  of 


(although  Laasen  qnestiona  this,  p.  848),  (xL  p.  748) :  hk  chiaf  inhaUtants  of  Voont 

and  the  prooouna  have  some  aoalogj  to  the  Zagnis  are  the  Gordioi  (xi.  p.  768,  773, 

Zend.  zvi.  p.  1046,  1060,  Ibc).      In  PUnj  the 

*  Their  podtion  as  a  connectine  link  h^  Mattiani  are  &and  only  east  of  the  Caspian 


tween    Armenia   and    Phrjgia,   haa   been  (vL  16).    In  Ptolemj  thej  disiqypear  aho- 

already  noticed    (supra,   p.  546).      Their  gether. 

name  seems  to  connect  them  with  the  lledes  *  See  MiilWs  Easajr  on  the  Bengali  Laa- 

{Mada).    Gomp.  Swaxo-maUs,  goage  in  the  Report  of  the  Brit£h  Aaa»- 

^  See  note  *  on  Book  L  ch.  189.  cktion  for  1848,  p.  329  ;    and  Bunaen'b 

>  Strabo  calls  a  certain  part  of  Media  by  Philoeoph.  of  Unhr.  Hist.  toL  L  pp.  S40- 

the  name  of  Media  Mattiana  (i.  p.  108,  zL  864. 

742),  bat  he  barely  mentioos  the  Mattiani 
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the  Zendavesta,  the  sacred  book  of  the  western  or  Medo-Persic 
Arians.  Leaving  their  Vedic  brethren  to  possess  themselves  of  the 
broad  plains  of  Hindoostan,  and  to  become  the  ancestors  of  the 
modem  Hindoos,  the  Zendio  or  Medo-Persic  Arians  crossed  the 
high  chain  of  the  Hindoo-Koosh,  and  occupied  the  region  watered 
by  the  upper  stresons  of  the  Oxns.*  Here  too  the  Arians  would 
come  into  contact  with  Scythic  or  Turanian  races,  whom  they  either 
dispossessed  or  made  subject.  Sogdiana,  Bactria,  Aria  (or  Herat), 
Hyrcania,  Amchosia,  Ehagiana,  Media  Atropatene  (Azerbijan),' 
were  successively  occupied  by  them,  and  they  thus  extended  them- 
selves in  a  continuous  line  from  Affghanistan  to  beyond  the  Caspian, 
At  this  point  there  was,  perhaps,  a  long  pause  in  their  advance, 
after  which  the  emigration  bui^  forth  again  with  fresh  strength, 
projecting  a  strong  Indo-Etiropean  element  into  Armenia,  and  at 
the  same  time  turning  southward  along  the  chain  of  Zagros,  occu- 
pying Media  Magna,  and  thence  descending  to  the  shores  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  where  Persia  Proper  and  Carmania  formed  perhaps 
the  limits  of  its  progress.  Everywhere  through  these  countries  the 
Tatar  or  Turanian  races  yielded  readily  to  the  invading  flood,  re- 
tiring into  the  desert  or  the  mountain-tops,  or  else  submitting  to 
become  the  de|>endents  of  the  conquerors. 

14.  The  nations  which  may  be  distinctly  referred  to  this  immi- 
gration are  the  following: — The  Persians,  the  Modes,  the  Car- 
manians,  the  Baotrians,  the  Sogdians,  the  Arians  of  Herat,  the 
Hyrcanians,  the  Sagartians,  the  Chorasmians,  and  the  Sarangians. 
The  similarity  of  the  language  spoken  by  the  more  important  of 
these  nations  has  been  noticed  by  Strabo,*  who  includes  most  of 
them  within  the  limits  of  his  *'  Ariana."  Modem  research  confirms 
his  statements,  showing  that  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  countries 
in  question,  who  are  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  races,  still 
speak  Arian  dialects.'  A  few  words  will  sufi^  to  indicate  the 
special  grounds  upon  which  these  various  tribes  are  severally 
assigned  to  this  family. 

(i.)  The  Persian  language,  which  we  possess  in  five  of  its 
stages,'  furnishes  the  model  by  which  we  judge  of  Arian  speech, 
and  distinctly  shows  the  ethnic  character  of  the  people  who  spoke 
it,  proving  their  connexion  on  the  one  hand  with  the  non-Tunmian 
inhabitants  of  India,  on  the  other  with  the  principal  races  of 


*  This  tract  is  probdblj  the  Aryanim  speech,  corrupted  however  in  phoes  by  an 
Va^o  of  the  Vendidad.  (See  Hap&ld's  admixtare  of  later  ibrms.  2.  TheAchseme- 
Exerdtat.  Herod.  Spec  Diss.  ii.  p.  16.)  nian  Persiaii,  or  laognage  of  the  Caneiform 

^  The  Varena  of  the  Vendldad  is,  per^  Inscriptions  fixmi  the  time  of  Cyras  to  that 

haps,  this  r^n.     (Vide  supr^  Essay  iii.  of  Artaxerxes  Oohos.     3.  The  several  vari- 

p.  a27,  note  f.)  eties  of  Pehlevi  (a.d.  226.651),  known  to 

*  'EiTcicrclyrrcu  8^  roCvofut  rris  *Af>Mt9^t  ns  from  rock  inscriptions,  l^ends  on  ooins, 
fUxpi  fifyovs  riphs  icol  Utpffmp  Koi  Mif  and  the  sacred  books  of  the  Parsees.  4.  The 
9wr,  jcai  Iri  t&w  iro6f  ipicruw  Barrplwr  Fasend  or  Parsi,  {HBserved  to  us  in  the 
KcU  'XoyHua^r'  clo-t  ydp  vms  fcai  SfU'  commentaries  on  tiie  Zend  texts,  and  recently 
7X«rroi  vapii  iuKp6v.    Stmb.  xv.  p.  1026.  critically  treated  by  M.  Speigel.     And,  5. 

7  See  Mttller,  Laagnages  of  the  Seat  of  The  Perrian  of  the  present  £iy,  which  is 

War,  pp.  32-34.  a  motley  idiom,  lar^y  impregnated  with 

'  These  are,  1.    The  Zend,  or  language  Arabic,  but  still  chiefly  Arian  both  in  its 

of  the  Zendavesta,  the  earliest  type  <2'  the  grammar  and  its  roots. 
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Europe.     As  this  point  is  one  on  wliich  ethnologers  are  completely 
agreed,*  it  is  not  necessary  to  adduce  any  further  proof  of  it. 

(ii.)  That  the  Medes  of  history  were  Arians,  closely  akin  to  the 
Persians,  has  been  already  argued  in  the  Essay  *'  On  the  Chrono- 
logy and  History  of  the  Great  Median  Empire."*  Whether  the 
name  originally  belonged  to  the  Scythio  races  inhabiting  the 
country  immediately  east  of  Armenia  and  Assyria,  and  was  from 
them  adopted  by  their  Arian  conquerors — as  that  of  Pashtii  or 
Fushtii  is  said  to  have  been  by  the  Affghans,*  and  as  that  of  Britons 
has  certainly  been  by  the  Anglo-Saxons — or  whether  it  is  a  true 
Arian  sectional  title  first  brought  into  that  region  by  the  Ariaa 
races  at  the  time  of  their  conquest,  is  perhaps  uncertain.*  But» 
however  this  may  be,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
Medes  of  authentic  history,  the  conquering  subjects  of  Cyaxares* 
were  Arians,  of  a  kindred  race  to  the  Persians,  who  had  accompa- 
nied them  from  the  east  during  the  migrations  recorded  in  the  Ven- 
didad.  The  name  Arian  was  recognised  by  all  the  surrounding 
nations  as  proper  to  the  Medes.'  The  similarity  of  their  language 
with  the  Persian  was  noticed  by  Nearchus,  the  naval  commander  of 
Alexander,*  and  by  Strabo ; '  it  is  also  remarkably  evidenced  by  the 
entire  list  of  authentic  Median  names,  which  are  distinctly  referable 
to  Arian  roots,'  and  have  a  dose  resemblance  to  the  names  in  com- 
mon use  among  the  Persians.  Isolated  Median  words,  the  meaning 
of  which  is  known,  lead  to  the  same  conclusion.*  And  the  special 
trust  reposed  by  the  Persians  in  the  Medes,*  together  with  the  iden- 
tity between  Uie  two  races  presumed  by  the  Greeks,*  mark  still 
more  strikingly  the  affinity  which  they  bore  to  one  another* 

(iii.)  The  Carmanians  are  included  by  Herodotus  among  the 
tribes  of  the  Persians,'  and  were  said  by  Nearchus,  who  coasted 
along  their  shores,  to  resemble  the  Medes  and  Persians  both  in  cus- 
toms and  language.^    Their  descendants,  the  modem  people  of  Ker* 


^  See  Prichard's  Phys.  Hist  vol.  iv.  ch.  x.  irXf t<rra  If^  koX  r^v  9id\€ieror  rAr  Ka^ 

Bunseii's  Philosophy  of  History,  vol.  i.  pp.  luunrnv  ntpvued  re  koX  Mi^uc^  clfrifirc. 

110-127  ;   Miiller's  Languages  of  the  Seat  '  See  note  '  on  the  preceding  page,  wherd 

of  War,  p.  32.  the  passage  is  quoted. 

>  Supr^,  pp.  325^27.  •  See  the  analysis   of  the   Persian  and 

*  MUller's  Languages  of  the  Seat  of  War,  Median  names  at  the  dose  of  Book  vi. 

p.  32.  '  As  spaoa,  '*  dog,"  which  oocuib  in  the 

*  In  favour  of  the  view  that  Scythio  same  sense  in  Zend,  and  in  some  modem 
Medes  preceded  the  Arian  Medes  in  these  I'ersian  dialects :  JJ-dloAail  ( Astyi^es),  (nom. 
parts  may  be  urged,  1.  The  belief  of  Berosus  Ajis  Dtihako),  which  is  osed  symbdically 
in  a  Median  dynasty  at  Babylon  beforie  for  the  Median  nation  throughout  the  Zend 
B.O.  2234  (Fr.  in.  2.  The  Greek  myths  Avesta,  and  means  literally  in  Zend  "the 
of  Androm^  and  Medea^  which  connect  biting  snake ;"  being,  moreover,  still  used 
the  Medes  with  the  early  (Scythic)  Phceni-  for  **  a  dragon "  in  Penian  at  the  present 
dans  and  with  the  Colchkms.    The  strongest  day. 

argument  against  it  is,  the  absence  of  the  ^  See  note  ',  p.  326. 

word  Mede  {Mad)  from  the  Assyrian  inscrip-  *  See  note  S  p.  326. 

tions  till  the  time  of  the  black-obelisk  king,  *  Herod,  u  125.    The  fbnn  of  the  name 

ab.  B.C.  800.    (Vide  snpri,  p.  327.)  used  by  Herodotus  is   0€nnankan$  (Ft^ 

'  Herod,  vii.  62.     O/  M^Sot  iitdKiovT6  /a^ioi)  ;  a  word  which  may  teach  us  oau- 

riXm  irphs  irdyratp  "kpioi.    Compare  Mos,  tion  in  basing  theories  of  ethnic  affinity  on  a 

Cbor.  i.  28.  mere  name. 

«  Ap.  Strab.  zv.  p.  1053.      N^x<^  '^  ^  See  above^  note  K 
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man,  spoke  a  distinct  dialect  allied  to  Persian  up  to  a  recent  period 
of  history.* 

(iv.)  The  Bactrians  are  included  by  Strabo  in  his  *  Ariana,'  and 
are  said  by  him  to  have  '*  differed  but  little  in  language  from  the 
Persians.'*  *  Herodotus  remarks  their  similarity  in  equipment  to  the 
Medes.'  That  they  belonged  to  the  most  ancient  Arian  stock  is 
evident  from  the  Vendidad,  where  Bakhdhi,  which  is  undoubtedly 
Baotria,  is  the  third  country  occupied  by  the  Arians  after  they  quit 
their  primitive  settlements.  It  may  farther  be  noticed  that  the  few 
Bactnan  names  which  have  come  down  to  nis  on  good  authority  are 
either  Persian  or  else  modelled  upon  the  Persian  type.' 

(v.)  The  reasons  adduced  for  regarding  the  Bactrians  as  Arians 
apply  for  the  most  part  to  the  Sogdians.  Qughdha,  or  Sogdiana, 
appears  in  the  Vendidad'  as  the  first  place  to  which  Ormazd  brought 
his  worshippers  from  the  primitive  Ain/anem  vaejo.  Strabo  includes 
it  with  Bactria  in  his  Ariana,  and  makes  the  same  remark  concern- 
ing the  language  of  the  two  people.  Sogdian  names  are  wanting  ; 
but  the  intimate  connexion  of  Sogdiana  with  Bactria'  would  alone 
render  it  tolerably  certain  that  the  two  countries  were  peopled  by 
eognate  races. 

(vi.)  The  Arians  of  Herodotus  seem  to  parade  their  ethnic  cha- 
racter in  their  name ;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  apparent 
identity  is  a  mere  coincidence.  Heix^otus  himself  distinguishes 
between  the^Apcoi  and  the^Apftoc ;'  aud  a  still  wider  difference  is 
observable  in  the  conresponding  terms  as  they  come  before  us  in 
the  Zendavesta  and  the  cimeiform  monuments.  In  the  Vendidad 
the  original  Ariana  is  Airya  (Airyanem  vaejo),  the  later  Aria  is 
Haroyu,  Similarly  in  the  inscriptions  of  Darius,  Arian  in  its  wider 
sense  is  Ariya^  Aria  (the  province)  Hariva*  The  initial  aspirate, 
which  was  lost  by  the  Greeks,*  but  which  still  maintains  its  place 
in  the  modem  Herat  and  in  the  Heri  rud  or  **  Arius  amnis,"  suffi- 
ciently distinguishes  the  two  words,  which  differ  moreover  in  the 
final  element — Aria  (the  province)  having  a  terminal  u  or  v,  which 


*  Von  Hanmer  (Farhang  Jehangiii,  pre-  308)  is  probably  a  ficiitioas  name. 

fiioe),  quoted  hj  Prichard  (Pbyi.  Hist.  vol.        *  Sogdiana  follows  immediately  upon  Bao- 

iv.  p.  16).     [At  present  there  is  no  distinct  tria  in  the  three  lists  of  the  satrapies  (Beh. 

dialect  known  as  Kermdm.-^H.  C.  R.]  Ins.  col.   L  par.  6  ;    Persep.  Ins.  par.  2 : 

*  See  note  "  on  the  hist  page.  Apollodorus  Nakhsh-i-Rustam  Ins.  par.  3).  The  Bao- 
of  Artemita  had  included  Skictria  in  Ariana  trians  and  Sogdians  are  closely  united  by- 
Wore  Strabo.     (Strab.  zi.  p.  752).  Strabo  in  many  places  (ii.  p.  107,  169  ;  zL 

7  Book  vii.  ch.  64.  752-3,  &c.).    Compare  Arrian  (Exp.  Alex. 

^  As  the  Rozana  and  Ozyartes  of  Arrian,  iii.  8 ;  iv.  1 ;  v.  12,  &c). 
which  are  Persian  (comp.  Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.        '  This  is  the  name  given  to  the  Arians  of 

viL  4,  with  Ctes.  Pers.  Exc.  §  12),  and  his  Herat  in  Book  iii.  ch.  93.    In  Book  vii., 

Spitamenes,  which  is  on  a  Persian  type.  Com-  however,  the  difference  is  overlooked,  and 

pare  the  Median  names  Spithobates  (Diod.  both  they  and  the  true  Arians  are  called 

Sic),  Spitamas,  Spitaoes,  Spitades,  (Ctesias),  "Aptou     (Comp.  chs.  62  and  66). 
the  initial  element  in  all  these  names  being        '  Nakhsh-i-Kustam  Ins.  par.  2,  ad  fin. ; 

the  2:end  Stenta  or  Spenta,  **  Sacred,"  and  Behist.  Ins.  (Scythic  version),  coL  L  par  5. 
the  lapse  ofthe  nasal  beforethedental  being  a        *  Behist.  Ins.  ool.   L  par.   6;    Persep. 

peculiarity  of  Persian  artknilation ;  and  for  Ins.   (I.  Lasseo)   par.  2.     The  Kakhsh-t- 

the  terminatkm  menea  compare  Adiemenes,  Kustam  inscription  is  imperfect. 
Hieramenes  (Thucyd.),  Phradasmenes  (Ar-        *  By  Hellanicus  (Fr.  168),  Strabo  and 

tian),  &c     TenagOQ  in  iEschylua  (Pen.  Ptolemy,  as  well  as  by  Herodotus, 
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has  no  correspondent  in  the  other  word.  The  eastern  Arians  therefore 
CApecoc)  are  not  to  be  assigned  to  the  Medo-Persic  or  Iranio  family 
on  account  of  their  name.  They  are,  howeyer,  entitled  to  a  place  in 
it  from  the  occurrence  of  their  country  in  the  Zendavesta  among  the 
primitive  Arian  settlements,  as  well  as  from  their  being  constantly 
connected  with  races  whose*  Arian  character  has  been  already 
proved.'  Herodotus  also,  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  mentions  thai  in 
their  arms  and  equipments  they  resembled  the  Medes  and  Bactrians.* 

(vii.)  The  country  of  the  Hyrcanians  (called  Yehrk^a)  appears 
in  the  Zendavesta  among  those  occupied  by  the  Arians.  Their 
equipment  in  the  army  of  Xerxes  exactly  resembled  that  of  the 
Persians.'  A  name  too  mentioned  in  Ctesias  as  that  of  a  Hyrcanian 
is  Arian.'  These  seem  to  be  sufficient  grounds  for  assigning  them 
to  the  Medo-Persic  family.' 

(viii.)  That  the  Sagartians  were  Persians  in  language,^'  and  to  a 
great  extent  in  dress  and  equipment,^  is  witnessed  by  Herodotus. 
Their  Arian  character  is  apparent  in  the  inscriptions,  where  Chit- 
ratakhma,*  a  Sagartian,  throws  Sagartia  into  revolt  by  proclaiming 
himself  a  descendant  of  Cyaxares.'  Darius  seems  to  include  their 
country  in  Media,^  while  Herodotus  informs  us  that  in  the  army  of 
Xerxes  they  **  were  drawn  up  with  the  Persians,"  * 

(ix.)  The  Arian  character  of  the  Chorasmians  is  apparent  from 
the  mention  of  their  country  (Khairizao)  in  the  Z^davesta*  in 
close  connexion  with  Aria  (Herat)^  Margiana  (Merv),  and  Sogdiana 
(Saghd),  The  word  itself  is  probably  of  Arian  etymology/  and  the 
Chorasmians  are  almost  always  found  conjoined  with  races  of  the 
Arian  stock.'  A  Ghorasmian  name  too,  preserved  by  a  Greek 
writer,  is  plainly  Arian*' 


*  In  the  Inscriptions  they  ulnally^  aooom- 
panj  the  Bactrians.  In  Herodototf  they  are 
placed  with  the  Sogdiana  and  the  Choras* 
mians  (iii.  93,  sub  fin.). 

*  Herod,  vii.  66.    "Apioi  Z^  r6^oun  fi^v 

7  Herod.  viL  62.  Tpie^ioi  Kaerhrtp 
Tldpirtu  ^(rf<r(ix<>^« 

"  AriagyrBSf  Penic,  Eic  §  9.  Compare, 
for  the  initial  element,  the  names  Arta- 
xerxes,  Arta4xuiiis,  &c,  and  for  the  final  one, 
the  iSanscrit  surya,  **  light,"  or  *<  the  son." 

*  It  may  be  added  that  the  name  Hyroa- 
nians  signifies  **  the  wolrcs"  in  Zend,  and  is 
exactly  represented  by  the  modem  Persian 
Owyan^B,  C.  R.] 

^  Herod.  viL  85.  Soy^ioi .  . .  9$ro9 
H^pcuedw  tf  <ptfyf. 

*  Ibid.  %eiydpruu  .  •  •  <riecv^r  fura^h 
lxw<^<  ^9xonifi4tniP  ri^t  re  Utpo'ue^s  jcal 
T^f  norrvlk^f. 

'  For  the  Arian  character  of  this  name,  see 
Sir  H.  Rawlin8on*8  Vocabolary  of  the  Ancient 
Persian  Lai^nage,  pp.  143-5 ;  and  compare 
the  note  on  Tritantochmes  (saprit,  i.  192.) 

s  Behist.  Ins.  ool  ii,  par.  14. 


*  After  relating  the  revolt  of  Sagartia 
tinder  Chitrataichma,  and  its  redaction,  Da- 
rius concludes  by  saying  **  this  is  what  was 
done  by  me  m  Media"  (ibid.  par.  15). 

'  Herod,  vii.  85.  irereraxofro  [ol  2«- 
ydorioi]  is  robs  U4pcas. 

*  In  the  fourth  Faigard.  See  Bunoof  s 
Commentaire  sor  le  Ta^na,  p.  108. 

7  Bumouf  derived  it  firom  khairi,  **  noa- 
rishment,"  and  smo,  ''knd,"  or  «*  CHth," 
giving  it  the  sense  of  **firuitfulhuid."  Sift. 
Rawhnson  sugnstsa  connexion  with  the  San- 
scrit ttoargoy ^heaven."  ( Vocabalarr,  p. 91 .) 

'  Herodotus  jcnns  them  in  the  same 
satrapy  with  the  Soffdians  and  Arians  of 
Herat  (iiL  93).  In  the  army  of  Xerxes  he 
unites  them  with  the  Sogdians  and  Ganda- 
rians,  noticing  that  they  wore  the  same 
arms  with  the  Bactrians  (vU.  66).  In  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions  they  are  coqioined 
with  the  Arians  and  the  Bactrians  (Bah. 
Ins.  coL  i.  par.  6),  with  the  Sogdians  and 
Sattagydians  (Persep.  Inscr.),  and  with  the 
Sogdians  and  Sarai^;;ians  (Nakhdi-i-RDitHi 
Inscr.). 

'  Pharamanes  (Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.  iv. 
15).     Compare   the   Pharkmanaa  of  the 
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(x.)  The  Sarangians  of  Herodottis,  whoee  arms  resembled  thoee 
of  the  Medes/  and  who  are  generally  conjoined  with  Arian  tribes,' 
seem  to  be  correctly  identified  with  the  Ihrangians  of  later  writers,* 
whose  close  affinity  to  the  Persians  is  witnessed  by  Strabo.*  Their 
name  does  not  occur  in  the  Vendidad,  but  their  country,  called 
after  its  chief  river,  the  Etymandrus*  (modern  Hdmend),  is  dis- 
tinctly noticed  among  the  earliest  settlements  of  the  Arians.* 

(xi.)  The  Oandarians,  whose  country  (Sindhu  Gandhara)  lay  upon 
'  the  Upper  Indus,'  have  not  been  included  among  the  Arians  of  this 
migration,  since  they  appear  to  have  been  (as  Hecataeus  was  aware  •) 
an  Indian  rather  than  an  Iranian  race.*  They  probably  remained 
in  the  primitive  settlements  of  the  Arian  people,  while  the  Medo- 
Fersic  tribes  moved  westward,  sending  with  them  only  some  few 
colonists,  who  carried  the  name  into  Sogdiana  and  Ehorassan.** 
With  the  Oandarians  may  perhaps  be  classed  the  Sattagydians  and 
the  Dadic89,  who  were  included  with  them  in  the  same  satrapy,'  and 
who  occur  generally  in  this  connexion.*  These  nations  form  a 
subdivision  of  the  Arian  group. 

15.  The  subjoined  table  will  exhibit  at  a  glance  the  connexion 
which  it  has  been  here  the  object  of  this  Essay  to  trace  among  the 
•  various  races. 


same  author  (ib.  vi.  27),  who  is  a  Persiaii ; 
and  see  the  analysis  of  Arian  names  impended 
to  Book  Ti. 

»  Herod,  vii.  67. 

<  With  the  Sagartians  (Herod,  iii.  93) ; 
with  the  Arians  of  Herat  (Beh.  Ins.  and 
Persep.  Ins.);  with  the  Chorasmians  and 
Aracbotians  (Nakhsh-i-Rnstam  Ins.). 

»  Strab.  XV.  yp.  1023-1026 ;  Arrian,Exp. 
Alex.  iiL  21,  28;  viL  10,  &o;  PtoL  vii. 
19;   Steph.  BjTZ.,  &c 

*  Strab.  XV.  p.  1027.  0/  Apdyyat 
irtpirl(ovrts  ri\Ka  fcar&  rdr  fiiow 
otrov  (rwoMlCovai, 

^  The  reasons  for  regarding  the  Saran- 
gians as  the  inhabitants  of  the  oountrj  called 
in  the  21endave8ta  HaStumat  are  given  by 
Hitter.  (Erdkunde,  West-Asien,  ii.  pp. 
64^6.) 

'  As  the  primitive  htstorical  traditions  of 
Persia  refer^  to  this  province,  so  does  the 
name  of  the  Drangians  etjmologically  sig^ 
nify  *'  the  andent."  It  was  probably  indeed 
here  that  the  Perso-Arians  first  exercised 
sovereignty. — [H.  C.  R.] 

7  See  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  Yocabnlary,  sub 


voc  Oadara  (pp.  125-8).  The  Gandarians 
of  the  Indus  seem  to  have  first  emigrated  to 
Oandahar  in  the  fifth  century  of  our  era. 

»  Cf.  Hecat.  Fr.  178.  TMapai,  *Mw 
I9wt;  and  for  his  knowledge  of  their  locatkm 
upon  the  Upper  Indus,  compare  his  Ko^v^ 
irvpost  w6}us  ToM^ucii  (Fr.  179)  witii 
Herod,  iv.  44. 

>  The  Gandarians  appear  as  Indians  in 
Sanscrit  history  (Wilson's  Arian  Antiq.  p. 
131,  et  seqq. ;  Lassen's  Indisch.  Alterthimis- 
kunde,  p.  422,  &c),  and  are  commonly 
joined  with  the  Indians  in  the  Inscriptions. 
(Persep.  Ins.  and  Nakhsh-i-Rust.  Ins.) 

^  Gandarians  (Candari)  are  found  on  the 
northern  frontier  of  Sogdiana  in  Pliny  (H.  N. 
vi.  16),  and  Ptolemy  (vi.  12).  Compare 
Mela  (L  2).  Isidore  of  Charax  has  a  town 
Oadar  in  Khorassan  (p.  7). 

1  Herod.  iiL  91. 

*  The  Gandarians  and  the  Dadics  were 
united  under  one  commander  in  the  army 
of  Xerxes  (Herod,  vii.  66).  Gandaria  occurs ' 
in  juxtaposition  with  Sattagydia  in  the  Be- 
histun  and  Nakhsh-i-Rustam  inscriptions. 
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(TvnJLXiAK 


HamitlcorCiuhlte      .. 


.ScyUilc  or  Tttar 


(b    Skxxtic 
O 


Afl^Tio-BabylonUui 


Hebneo-PhsnidMi      *. 


,  Arabian 


^Lydo-Fluygian 


I ISDO-EUBOPXAX 


I^dan 


Thradan  , 


ISoathern  or  Hlmyarltlc  Arabs. 
Ouiaanltes  (early). 
ChaldawiB  (earljn. 
Sosianlana  C^^rly). 
Ethiopians  of  Asia. 

^Gappadodans  (early). 

Cillclans  (early). 

Armenians  (early). 

Sapirlans. 

Ooldiians. 

Moachl. 

Tlberenl. 

AlarodU(?). 

Macrone8(?). 

MotynoBd  (?). 

Mares  (?). 

BudU. 


Sacse. 
Pkrthlans. 

J  Assyrians. 
Babylonians. 
Syrians* 

Canaanites  (later). 

Hebrews. 

Pbceniclans. 

Cyprians. 

Cillclans  (later). 

Solyml. 

PIsidau 

rjoktanlan  Arabs. 
)  Ishmaelite  Arabs. 

Phrygians. 

Ljdiws. 

Myslaiu. 

Garlans. 

PelasgL 

Qreeks. 

(I^rcians. 
((banians. 

IThrnians. 
Bithynians. 
Harlandynians. 
Pu>hlagoolan8. 
Ghalybes(0. 

Persians. 

Medes. 

Bactrians. 


Aflans  of  Herat 
W«rt«D  Alton  or  Mrio-PBA,  <  HjJS^gJ;^ 

Raranglans. 
Sagartians. 
Caimanlans. 
Armenians  (later). 
Gappadodana  (later). 


Eaitccn  Arlan  or  Indie .. 


i 

IGandariana. 

iSattagydiansCfl 

(DadlSJ(?). 
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(1.)  At  Limyra. 
SwSeya  Snfazejrs  mSte 

prinafiita  Sedfireya  PS  .   .   . 

^t+!  TFAtEMfi  +PrrEtTAEt+BE^t 

nea  iedfieme  uippe  6tle         8owt       tiB 

AW^E  .•>r+B  EStTEAtEME  r##5^f 

lade  euwe      sS-  tedSeme  P  •  .   . 

A'Mt    TOMKHMATQ^EED 

leyO  TO         M^M*  ^<^*        ^ 

OIHZATOZIAAPIornAPME 

0ii|(raro  SiSoffiOf  Ilap/ic- 

A'TOSriO^EAYTaiKAITHir/r 
AlKIKAIYlQirVBIAAHl 

oijcc        icot         v<9»  Tlv fiiaXp,  , 
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BILINGUAL  INSCRIPTIONS— 


Afp.  Book  I. 


el 

MX 
H 

£ 

>^    I 


lU 
Ui 

< 
tu 


r 

<l 
IS 


^  I 

in    -S 

H 

lU 

(^ « 

Ul  s. 
^  3 


2 


ul 

I 

I 

LU 


UJ 

±1 

hJ 
^  i 


A.  i 


V4^ 
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NOTE  (A). 

ON  THE  VARIOUS  TITLES  OF  JUPITER. 


Herodotus,  in  ch.  44  (p.  33),  invokes  Jnpiter  under  three  names, 
illustrative  of  the  sub^vision  of  the  Deity,  mentioned  in  notes  on 
ch.  131,  B.  i.  App.  and  on  ch.  4,  B.  ii.  App.  Cicero  (de  Nat.  Deor, 
b.  iii.)  mentions  three  Jupiters :  one  the  son  of  ^ther,  and  the 
father  of  Proserpine  and  Bacchus ;  another  the  son  of  Heaven,  and 
fisither  of  Minerva ;  and  the  third  bom  to  Saturn  in  Crete,  where  his 
tomb  was  shown.  Many  characters  and  epithets  were  also  given  to 
him  by  the  Bomans,  as  by  the  Greeks.  (Cp.  Aristot.  de  Mundo,  7.) 
He  onen  took  the  place  and  office  of  other  Gods,  as  of  Neptune, 
JEolus,  the  Sun,  and  many  more ;  he  contained  all  others  within 
himself  (see  note  on  ch.  4,  B.  ii.  App.) ;  he  was  supreme,  ordering 
all  human  events,  and  directing  them  at  his  own  pleasure.  .^Ischy- 
lus,  however,  mi^es  him  subservient  to  Fate,  and  this  accords  with 
the  reply  of  the  oracle  of  Delphi  to  Crcesus,  that  *'  it  is  impossible 
even  for  a  God  to  evade  destiny  "  (Herod,  i.  ch.  91) ;  and  though 
Homer  shows  that  Jupiter  willed  and  promised,  still  man's  destiny 
was  settled  at  his  birth,  at  which  therefore  the  Fates  attended. 
But  the  promises  of  Jupiter  were  equally  fixed  and  unalterable  as 
fate,  and  thus  Sarpedon's  death  once  pronoimced  to  Thetis  could 
not  be  revoked.  ?Cic.  de  Div.  ii.  10.)  Of  the  philosophers,  the 
Stoics  particularly  neld  to  destiny ;  while  the  views  of  the  Peripa- 
tetics on  this  subject  were  less  stringent.  (Of  the  Stoics  and  Fate, 
see  Cicero  de  Div.  ii.  8 ;  and  of  irpdvotdy  Providence,  the  Anima 
Mundi,  see  Nat.  Deor.  ii.  22  and  29.)  To  illustrate  the  variety  of 
epithets  applied  to  Jupiter  by  the  Greeks,  I  avail  myself  of  the 
following  remarks,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the 
Rev.  A.  Cumby,  who,  by  a  long  research  in  the  works  of  the 
ancients,  has  collected  a  mass  of  valuable  information  on  their 
manners,  customs,  and  literature,  particularly  of  the  Greeks,  which 
we  may  hope  will  some  day  be  given  to  the  public : — 

**  As  the  giyer  of  suooess  and  fiEulure  he  is  called  Ztht  hriZimis,  Pausan.  yvL 
9.  2 ;  Z.  x*P*^^^*  Plu^*  ^*  ^o^*  1^'^  ^' ;  Z.  T^X«ios,  MmcIl,  Ag.  973,  Eum. 
28,  Pausan.  TiiL  48,  6,  Aihen.  16  B.;  Z.  irr^iof,  Demoeth.  xxL  p.  531,  Antiph. 
i.  p.  113;  Isieus,  yiii.  p.  70,  Harpoorat.  s.  v.  itm^vtov  Ai6s.  Add  Ztbs  amr^ 
which  is  frequent  in  Attio  writers,  and  in  Pausanias,  iEsoh.  SuppL  27,  Eur.  Her. 
F.  48. 

"  Jupiter  presides  more  especially  over  celestial  phenomena,  lightning,  clouds, 
and  rain:  hence  Zths  Unas,  Pausan.  ii.  19,  8,  ix.  39,  4;  ififiptos^  Plut.  Op.  Mar. 
158  £.,  Pausan.  h  32,  2.    Also  Z.  oUpios,  iEsch.  Suppl.  594,  Cic  in  Yen*,  iv.  p. 
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465  Elzey.;  Z.  9(fdtf€fMs,  Pausan.  iii.  13,  8.  He  also  presides  oyer  the  seaBons: 
hence  Ztbs  iKfieuoSf  Ap.  Rbod.  iL  522,  and  Sch,;  Z.  fUpioSf  Soph.  (Ed,  C.  705; 
Z.  iirucdffitios,  Plut.  Op.  Mor.  1048  0. 

"  The  principal  attendants  upon  Jimiter  were  Themis,  with  her  two  daoghters, 
Aiicri  and  Em/Ja:  hence  he  presides  over  iyopai,  and  hence  Zt^f  iyopaios, 
Herod,  v.  46,  JEach.  Eiun.  973,  Eur.  Heraol.  40,  Aristoph.  Bq.  410,  500,  Plut. 
Op.  Mor.  789,  D.  792,  F.  Pausan.  iii.  11,  9,  y.  15,  4,  ix.  25,  4  (of.  Zeirt  Yo^o/i- 
^of,  n.  e.  250)  ;  Zths  jBovXotbr,  Antiph.  yi.  146,  Plut  Op.  Mor.  801  K  (cf.  802 
B.,  Pausan.  1.  3,  5). 

"We  find  Ztbs  wokt^t,  Plut.  Vit.  Demetr.  909,  Op.  Mor.  789  D.,  792  F., 
Pausan.  L  24^  4,  in  which  office  his  temple  would  be  in  the  Acropolis;  so  Ztbs 
(hroTos,  Plut.  Op.  Mor.  1065  E.,  Pausan.  iii.  7,  6,  and  yiiL  14,  7,  iz.  19,  3; 
S^fiirros,  Pausan.  ii.  3,  1,  y.  15,  6,  ix,  8,  5.  We  find  Zths  fiturtXths,  RaH.  1278 
and  elsewhere,  Plat.  Ale.  iL  p.  143,  Pausan.  is.  34,  4;  for  Zths  p<uri\ths  and 
Z.  riytfiitp,  see  especially  Xen.  Cyrop.  and  Anab.  We  find  from  Homer  and 
Hesiod  that  Jupiter  especially  protected  kings  and  generals,  and  determined  the 
eyent  of  battles:  hence  Ztbs  rpowcuos^  Eur.  El.  671,  Heracl.  867,  936  (cf.  Phoen. 
1250,  1473),  Pausan.  iiL  12,  9;  Z«^f  crpdnos^  Herod,  y.  119,  Strab.  xiy.  659, 
Plut.  Vit.  Eum.  594. 

"In  ac^urations  and  inyocations  Jupiter  is  often  called  by  an  appropriate 
surname:  see  especially  Herod,  i.  44,  Luc.  Tim.  98,  152,  Schol.  Aristoph.  £q. 
500,  and  Ran.  756,  Schol.  Eur.  Hec.  345 :  such  are  Ztbs  tdHoios,  iBsch.  SuppL 
192  (cf.  (Ed.  Col.  1267);  Ztbs  Pt/i'trrofp,  Sep.  Theb.  485,  and  icXdpios,  Mach. 
Suppl.  360,  Pausan.  yiii.  53,  9;  Z.  kpcuos,  Soph.  Philoct.  1181,  and  Sch.;  Z. 
Mtjiiosj  Ap.  Rhod.  it  1124,  1132;  Z.  mydm-iis,  Maeh.  Suppl.  139;  ma^opxeniSt 
Eur.  El.  1177;  <t>6tios,  Ap.  Rhod.  ii.  1147,  iy.  119,  Pausan.  ii.  21,  2,  iii.  17,  9. 
So,  in  the  comedians,  Z.  SKJvnjf  koX  KQrr6wniSj  Aristoph.  Ach.  435,  and  Sch.; 
Z.  hixonoffrvyiasy  Ran.  756. 

"  Ztbs  iralptios,  see  Sup.  and  Athen.  ziii.  572  D.  E.,  x.  446  D.;  Z.  if4imos^ 
iBsch.  Ag.  704,  Soph.  Aj.  492,  and  Sch.;  Z.  lK4ffios,  JEsck.  Suppl.  846,  616, 
Soph.  Philoct.  484,  Eur.  Hec.  345,  Ap.  Rhod.  ii.  215,  1131  sqq.,  Pausan.  i.  20, 
7;  also  the  forms  licrr^o-ior,  Od.  y.  213;  ifiiertfp,  JSech.  Suppl.  1;  /icrcuof, 
JEaoh.  Suppl.  385;  lieHip,  u£sch.  Suppl  478;  Z.  |fV<os,  II.  y.  625,  Od.  i.  270; 
|.  284,  389  (ct  Od.  2,  207,  and  |.  57);  Pind.  01.  yiu.  28,  Nem.  y.  61,  xi.  9; 
iEsch.  Ag.  61,  362,  748,  Suppl.  627,  672,  Eur.  Cycl.  357,  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  2,  4, 
Plat,  de  Legg.  y.  730,  yiii.  843,  xii.  953  (cf.  ix.  879,  xii.  965),  Plut.  Vit.  Arat. 
1052,  Op.  Mor.  766  C.  (cf.  158  C),  Pausan.  iii.  11,  11,  Athen.  xy.  696  D. 

"  Ztbs  SfUyrios,  Eur.  Andr.  921,  Arii^h.  Ran.  750,  756,  and  Sch.,  Plat.  Legg. 
ix.  881;  so  Ztbs  (r^t^mfMs,  Soph.  Antig.  658  (ct  vpds  9t  %tv¥  hiurfvltov,  Soph. 
(Ed.  Col.  1333,  and  Ruhnk.  Lex.  Tim.  s.  y.);  so  Z.  irwrp^os.  Nub.  1468  (cf. 
Plut.  Op.  Mor.  758  D.,  which  epithet  has  frequently  a  difierent  signification);  •col 
iroTp^oi,  MMi\i,  Sep.  Theb.  1018,  and  elsewhere;  Z.  irarp^os.  Plat.  Rep.  iii.  391, 
Euthyd.  302,  de  Leas.  ix.  881 ;  see  Herod,  y.  66  and  61. 

"Zc^t  <t>pdrpios,  Demosth.  xliii.  1054,  Athen.  xi.  460  F.;  Z.  ^/u^vXof,  Plat. 
Legg.  yiii  843;  Z.  ycrcAXiof,  Pind.  Pyth.  iy.  298,  Plut.  Vit.  Alex.  M.  682, 
Op.  Mor.  166  D.  1119  E.;  here  the  epithet  signifies  vorp^s,  but  it  denotes 
presiding  over  birth,  Pind.  01.  yiii.  20  (ct  xMi.  148,  of.  also  JSsch.  Eum.  7,  293, 
Soph.  (Ed.  C.  972) ;  and  protecting  p<irents^  Plut.  Op*  Mor.  766  C.  (cf.  iEsch. 
Choeph.  912). 

"Ztbs  SpKioSf  Soph.  Hiiloct.  1324,  Eur.  Hippol.  1025^  Plut.  Tit.  Eum.  594  (cf. 
.Ssohin.  i.  16,  add  Pausan.  y.  24,  9). 

"  Ztbs  ^iMos,  Plat.  Phsdr.  234,  Minos.  321,  Luc.  Tox.  518  (cf.  Aristc^  Ach. 
730,  Plat.  Ale.  i.  109,  Euthyphr.  6,  Qorg.  500). 

"  To  these  we  may  add  Ztbs  fyitttos,  Eur<  Troad.  17,  Plat.  Euthyd.  302,  and 
Sch.  Pausan.  ii.  24,  3,  iy.  17,  4,  y.  14,  7,  yiii.  46,  2,  x.  27,  2 }  Ztbs  4Xtv04pu>s, 
Pind.  01.  xii.  1,  Herod,  iii.  142,  Eur.  Rhes.  358,  Plut.  Yit«  Aristid.  831,  and 
Pausan.  x.  21,  5  and  6;  Ztbs  tpios.  Plat.  Lep:g.  yiii.  842  Im.,  DemoeUi.  yii.  86, 
Polyb.  ii.  39 ;  also  in  eiq>iation  of  murder,  Zths  fAttXixios  was  inyoked." 

Zeus  was  put  for  the  heaven  (Hot.  1  Od.  i.  25,  "  Manet  Btib  Jove 
frigido  venator ").  He  was  said  *'  to  rain ;  **  and  Clemens  (Strom. 
V.  p.  571)  says,  "  Jove's  tears  signify  rain."    Athen»ns,  x.  p.  430a. 
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Pansan.  ii.  19  fsee  Utioc  above,  Ep.  Wet.)  ^uinTric  was  also  applied 
to  the  Nile  (see  note  on  eh.  19,  b.  ii.)  Cp.  Clem.  Strom,  v.  p.  603. 
His  name  Diespiter  is  the  Indian  Dinspiter,  "Sun-father,"  or 
"  Heavenly  light ; "  and  perhaps  connected  with  Divas-pati,  '*  Lord 
of  the  day,"  or  **of  the  sky,"  as  Jupiter  answers  to  Diu-piter, 
•*  Heaven,"  or  '*  Air-father."  Zev,  Sev,  and  Jov  are  the  same  word, 
as  Sir  W.  Jones  has  shown  (vol  i.  p.  249),  as  are  zugon  and  jugum. 
The  old  Latin  name  was  Jovi  or  Jovis.  Cp.  the  Assyrian  God  lav. 
The  Samaritans  called  Ihdh  or  Ihdah  (lengthened  by  us  into  Jeho- 
vah), 'In fie,  according  to  Theodoret  (Uie  fi  being  a  v)  ;  the  Qreeks 
'law.  Clemens  very  properly  says  the  name  is  "of  four  letters," 
nw(Ih6h).  It  si^iified  "is,"  or  "will  be."  "lah"  is  ,T  (Ih). 
The  Koyal  Scythians  called  Jupiter  Fapasus  (Herod,  iv.  59),  For 
Jupiter's  patronage  of  kings,  cp.  Itorpvpiktv  fiaaiXyiav.  (See  note  on 
ch.  4,  B.  ii.  App.  ch.  iii.  §  19.)— [G.  W.] 
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NOTE   (B> 


ON  THE  INVENTION  OF  COINING,  AND  THE  EARLIEST  SPECIMENS 
OF  COINED  MONEY. 


The  question  of  tho  first  invention  of  coined  money  is  one  of  those 
which  it  is  impossible  to  solve,  and  on  which  we  can  only  hope  at 
best  to  arrive  at  a  probable  opinion.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  precious  metals  have  been  selected  in  various  places  quite  in- 
dependently, to  serve  as  the  common,  medium  oi  exchange,  for 
which  they  are  better  suited  than  any  other  commodity.  But 
whether  the  practice  of  stamping  certain  masses  of  them  with  a 
government  mark,  as  a  guamntee  of  their  being  of  the  professed 
weight  and  punty,  arosfe  in  one  place  only,  and  then  spread  from  a 
single  centre  gradually  over  the  known  world ;  or  whether  the  idea 
occurred  separately  to  several  nations,  will  perhaps  never  be  deter- 
mined. The  latter  of  these  two  hypotheses  is  at  least  as  likely  to 
be  the  true  one  as  the  former ;  and  in  this  case  it  is  evident  that 
we  OBJi  entertain  but  slight  hopes  of  ever  settling  the  question  of 
priority  of  discovery.  With  respect  however  to  the  statement  of 
Herodotus  concerning  the  Lydians,  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  on 
so  wide  a  field.  His  assertion  is  limited  to  the  nations  of  which 
himself  and  his  countrymen  had  knowledge.  By  this  we  are  not  to 
understand,  as  has  been  argued  (Edinburgh  Review,  No.  211,  p. 
170),  the  states  of  Asia  Minor  only,  with  which  he  was  from  his 
birth  and  breeding  most  familiar,  but  the  various  countries  and 
kingdoms  through  which  he  had  travelled,  or  of  which  he  had 
gained  authentic  information,  extending  from  India  on  the  east  to 
Sicily  and  Italy  on  the  west,  and  including  Persia,  Media,  Babylon, 
Egypt,  PhoDuicia,  Phrygia,  as  well  as  the  numerous  Greek  states 
scattered  over  the  countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean  and  ita 
tributary  seas,  from  Olbia  to  Kaucratis,  and  from  Trapezus  to  Mas- 
si  Ha.  The  expression  used  is  the  one  constantly  occurring  through- 
out the  whole  work  for  knowledge  of  the  most  general  kind,  and 
which  is  applied  to  nations  as  little  known  as  the  Scythians  (iv,  46), 
the  Neuri,  who  dwell  above  them  (iv.  17),  and  the  Atarantes  of  the 
Afi-ican  desert  (iv.  184).  Herodotus  then,  it  appears,  was  convinced 
that  the  practice  of  coining  money  originated,  not  with  the  Egyptians, 
AssjTians,  Babylonians,  Phoenicians,  Phrygians,  or  Greeks,  but  with 
the  Lydians,  who  were  the  first  (he  says)  to  coin  both  gold  and  silver, 
and  from  whom  he  probably  regards  other  nations  as  having  adopted 
the  practice.   It  is  the  truth  of  this  assertion  which  requires  considerar 
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tion,  the  question  being  one  of  much  interest  in  itself,  and  important 
in  its  beanng  upon  the  general  character  of  Lydian  oivilisation. 

Now  it  is  certainly  most  remarkable,  that  among  the  numerouB 
remains  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  cuitiquity  which  have  come  down 
to  us,  not  a  single  coin  has  been  yet  found.  In  Egypt  it  is  said  to 
be  ascertained  from  hieroglyphical  discovery,  that  there  was  at  no 
time  a  native  coinage ;  and  it  appears  that  the  Persians  first  (Herod, 
iv.  166),  and  the  Ureeks  afterwards,  had  to  introduce  their  own 
monetary  systems  there,  at  the  time  of  their  respective  conquests. 
Had  Assyria  or  Babylonia  possessed  a  coinage,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible that  the  researches  recently  pursued  with  so  much  success 
throughout  Mesopotamia,  should  have  fedled  to  bring  to  light  a 
specimen.  Clay  tablets,  commemorating  grants  of  money  specified 
by  weighty  have  been  found  in  considerable  numbers,  but  not  a  coin 
or  the  trace  of  a  coin  has  been  discovered.  As  &x  therefore  as 
negative  evidence  can  decide  a  question  of  this  kind,  it  would  seem 
that  the  invention  of  coining  was  certainly  not  made  by  the  nations 
whose  position  in  the  van  of  Oriental  civilisation  would  have  led  us 
to  expect  it  from  them.  It  is  confirmatory  of  this  view  to  find  that 
the  Jews  appear  to  have  had  no  coined  money  of  their  own  till  the 
time  of  the  Maccabees,  when  King  Antiochus  gave  leave  to  Simon 
to  '*  coin  money  for  his  country  with  his  own  stamp  "  (I  Maccab. 
XV.  6),  and  that  their  first  knowledge  of  the  invention  seems  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  Persians.  (See  Gesenius'  Lex.  Heb.  ad 
voc.  |\3"nK).  Previous  to  the  captivity  it  would  appear  that  the 
commercial  dealings  of  the  Hebrews  were  entirely  transacted  after 
the  model  of  that  primitive  purchase  recorded  in  Genesis,  when 
Abraham  bought  the  field  of  Machpelah  of  Ephron  the  Hlttite,  and 
*^  weighed  to  hun  the  silver  which  he  had  named  in  the  audience  of 
the  sons  of  Heth,  four  hundred  sheheU  of  silver,  current  money  with 
the  merchant."  Ck>ined  money  is  first  mentioned  in  the  books  of 
Scripture  written  after  the  captivity — Eera,  Nehemiah,  cmd  Chro- 
nicles ;  and  th^i  the  term  used  appears  to  represent  the  Persian 
^^Daric,*'  indicating  the  quarter  irom.  which  tiie  invention  had 
reached  the  Hebrew  nation. 

One  of  the  countries  most  likely  to  originate  such  an  improve- 
ment would  seem  to  have  been  Phoenicia.  Engaged  in  commercial 
dealings  of  the  most  extensive  description  from  a  very  early  time — 
possessing  either  actually  or  through  their  colonists  almost  tlie 
entire  canying  trade  of  Asia  and  Africa — the  Phoenicians  could  not 
but  be  pecidiarly  interested  in  a  change  which  must  have  had  so 
great  an  effect  in  simplifying  and  expediting  commercial  transac- 
tions. But  inventions  do  not  always  arise  wheic  they  are  most 
wanted ;  and  certainly  at  present  there  are  no  grounds  for  assigning 
the  invention  in  question  to  this  people.  No  Phoenician  coins 
hitherto  discovered  have  the  appearance  of  such  antiiudty  as  at- 
taches to  a  large  number  of  specimens  beloDging  to  Greece  and 
Lydia.  No  traditional  record  ascribes  to  them  the  invention,  which, 
had  it  been  theirs,  would  probably  (like  that  of  letters)  have  been 
conceded  to  them  at  least  by  some  writers.  The  probable  fact 
ttotioed  above,  that  the  Jews  deriyed  their  first  knowledge  of  coined 
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money  at  the  time  of  the  captivity  from  the  Persians,  makes  it 
very  unlikely  that  it  was  invented  centuries  before  by  their  near 
neighbours,  the  Phoenicians.  Antecedent  probability  must  there- 
fore give  way  to  evidence,  and  the  claim  of  the  Phoenicians  to  be 
regarded  as  the  inventors  of  coining,  must  be  set  aside  as  wholly 
unsupported  by  anv  &cts. 

It  hiEis  recently  been  maintained  by  a  writer  of  great  eminence 
(CoL  Leake,  Num.  Hellen.  App.),  that  the  real  inventors  of  the  art 
of  coining  money  were  the  Greeks.  This  conclusion  rests  in  the 
main  upon  certain  statements  of  late  Greek  authors,  by  whom  the 
invention  is  ascribed  to  Pheidon,  king  of  Ai^os,  who  flourished 
about  B.C.  750.  (See  Ephor.  Fr.  15 ;  Pollux,  ix.  83;  Etym.  Mag. 
ad  voces  Evfioixoy  p6uiafjM^  and  ofieXlaicos.  Compare  ^lian.  Var. 
Hist  xii  10.)  But  tne  authority  of  these  writers  is  weak,  and  cer- 
tainly not  to  be  compared  with  diat  of  Herodotus,  and  Xenophanes 
of  Colophon,  his  older  contemporary,  who  both  regarded  Uie  in- 
vention as  Lydian  (Pollux,  1.  s.  c).  Even  were  the  two  statements 
supported  by  authorities  of  equal  value,  that  of  Herodotus  would 
have  to  be  preferred,  since  it  runs  counter  to  the  spirit  of  national 
vanity,  which  the  other  favours.  Besides,  it  is  easy  to  explain  how 
the  tnradition  of  Pheidon  may  have  arisen,  without  conscious  dis- 
honesty; for  the  earliest  writers  on  the  subject  might  mean  no 
more  than  that  Pheidon  was  the  first  who  coined  money  in  Greece, 
and  those  who  followed  might  misapprehend  them,  and  think  they 
meant  the  first  who  coined  money  anywhere.  Even  modems  have 
represented  the  Parian  Marble  as  evidence  for  the  claim  of  Pheidou 
(Eckhel,  Doctr.  Nmn.  Vet  Prolog.,  cap.  iiL  ;  Smith,  Diet  of  Antiq., 
ad  voc.  Nummus,  p.  810,  2nd  ed.),  whereas  it  leaves  the  question, 
as  between  him  and  the  Lydians,  wholly  untouched.  Further, 
since  it  is  now  universally  admitted,  that  Pheidon  introduced  his 
scale  of  weights  and  measures  (known  as  the  Eginetan)  from  Asia, 
it  is  at  least  not  unlikely  that  he  may  have  been  beholden  to  the 
Asiatics  for  his  other  innovation.  On  the  whole,  then,  it  may  be 
said,  that  authority  and  probability  are  alike  in  favour  of  a  Lydian 
rather  than  a  Grecian  ongin  of  the  invention.^ 


1  Colond  Leake,  replTing  to  the  foregoing  which  were  islanda,  it  is  modi  more  likely 

passaee,  in  the  Journal  of  Claaskail  and  Sacred  that,  as  commerce  and  civilisation  advanced,. 

Philok)g7  (vd.  iv.  pp.  243,  244),  maintains  a  weight  imprinted  with  the  Mmifiop  of 

his  former  view,  and  addooes  in  its  support  the  city  should  have  been  used  there  than  in 

two  new  arguments ;  first,  anterior  proba-  Asia  Minor,  which  yraa  at  that  time  under 

bilitj,  which  he  thinks  is  in  &vour  of  the  the  Assyrian  Empire  (I),  or  divided  into 

Greeks ;  and  secondly,  the  fiict  that  Pheklon  semi-barbaroua  states,  deriving  their  degree 

lived  before  Gyges,  whom   he  calls  **  the  of  civilieation  from  Phcmicia  or  Assyria, 

founder  of  the  Lydian  monarchy."     He  has  where,  as  fiur  as  pi-esent  evidence  extends, 

apparently  forgotten  that  the  Lydian  mon-  nothing  existed  in  monetary  transactions  but 

aixhj  was  several  centuries  okler  than  Gyges,  the  use  of  the  precious  metals."    For  my 

who  changed  the  dynasty,  but  had  notlung  own  part,  I  regiutl  the  question  as  one  to  be 

to  do  with  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom,  determined  by  evidence  more  than  by  proba- 

Under  the  bead  of  probabilitv  he  urges  that,  bility  ;  but,  if  probabilities  are  to  be  weighed, 

consklering  **  the  position  of  Greece  amidst  I  should  question  the  grounds  on  which  the 

the  surrounding  countries,  its  geologkal  con-  Lydians  of  the  eighth  century  B.a  are  re- 

struction  and    consequent   subdivision  into  garded  as  less  civilised  than  the  European 

small   independent   commnnitiiw,  many  of  Greeks  and  I  should  altogether  demur  to 
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Modem  reaearcli  has  not  succeeded  in  throwing  any  consideTablo 
light  on  this  disputed  point.  It  is  donbtful  whether  any  of  the 
coins  hitherto  discovered  date  within  some  centuries  of  the  original 
invention.  But  in  the  opinion  of  many  excellent  jndees  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Lydian  coins  actually  obtained  is  indicative  of  a 
higher  antiquity  than  attaches  to  any  Greek  specimens.  (See  the 
article  on  Ancient  Coins  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana,  and 
compare  Humphreys'  Ancient  Coins  and  Medals,  p.  31.)  "Within  a 
circuit  of  some  thirty  miles  round  Sardis,  the  ancient  capital  of 
Lydia,  a  number  of  gold  and  silver  coins  have  been  found  of  a 
peculiar  type,  and  of  the  rudest  character  and  execution.  These 
coins  have  a  device  on  one  side  only,  the  other  being  occupied  by 
the  punch  mark,  or  ^dratum  mcusuan^  which  is  the  admitted  sign 
of  the  earliest  condition  of  the  art.  The  masses  of  metal  prepared 
for  coiiiage  were  originally  placed  upon  an  anvil,  with  a  rough 
excrescence  protruding  from  it,  having  for  its  object  to  catch  and 
hold  the  metal,  while  the  impression  was  made  by  means  of  a  die 
placed  above,  and  struck  with  a  hammer.  This  excrescence,  a  mere 
rude  and  rough  square  at  first,  was  gradually  improved,  being  first 
divided  into  compartments,  and  then  ornamented 
^rf»^^^^-«;^:^^  with  a  pattern,  until  gradually  it  became  a  second 
L  device,  retaining  however  to  a  late  date  its  original 
I  square  shape.  In  the  Lydian  coins  the  qnadta' 
turn  incusvm  is  of  the  most  archaic  type,  having 
neither  pattern  nor  divisions,  and  presenting  the 
appearance  which  might  be  produced  by  the  im- 
pression of  a  broken  nail. 

A  comparison  of  this  with  later  forms  will  show  clearly  its  rude 
and  primitive  character. 


The  device  upon  the  Lydian  coins  is  either  a  crowned  figure  of  a 

king,  armed  with  a  bow  and  quiver — the  pattern  apparently  from 

which  the  Persians  took  the  emblem  upon  their  Dwics 

— (see  note  on  Book  vii.  ch.  28)  or  the  head  of  a  lion 

— sometimes  accompanied  by  that  of  a  bull — as  in  a 

coin  (see  next  page)  supposed  by  Mr.  Borrell  to  have 

been  struck  byCroesus. 

The  lion  appears  from  Herodotus  to  have  been  a  Lydian  emblem. 

Croesus  sent  the  image  of  a  lion  to  Delphi,  among  his  other  presents 


the  statement  that  the  Lydian  ciyiliaatlon  and  Lydans,  was  of  home  growth,  entirely 

was   derived  from  either  Phcenicia  or   As-  unconnected  ^ith  that  of  Assyria,  and  only 

Syria.     So  far  as  we  can  tell,  the  civilisation,  slightly    afTected   by  the    eontemporeoeom 

such  as  it  was,  of  the  Lydians,  Phrygians,  dvilisation  of  the  PhoBnidan  dties. 
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(Herod,  i.  50) ;  and  an  ancient  myth  connected  the  safety  of  the 
city  with  a  certain  miracnlous  lion  borne  to  King  Meles  by  hia  con- 
cubine (ib.  i.  84).  The  animal 
was  sacred  to  Cybel6,  who  seems 
to  have  been  the  deity  specially 
worshipped  at  Sardis  (infra,  v.  102. 
Cf.  Sophocl.  Philoct.  391—402), 
and  who  is  generally  represented 
BE  drawn  by  lions.  (^Comp.  Orphic 
Hymn,  Tavpo<l>6yb)y  i^ev^aaa  Ta^v^pofxoy  apfxa  Xedvrfaii^.  Sophocl.  1.  S.  C 
Lucret  ii.  602.     Yirg.  ^n.  iii.  111—113.) 

While  the  Persians,  on  their  conquest  of  Lydia,  appear  to  have 
adopted,  with  certain  modifications,  the  human  figure  of  the  Lydian 
coins,  the  Greeks  seem  generally  to  have  preferred  the  notion  of  an 
animal  emblem,  which  they  varied  according  to  their  religious 
belief  or  local  circumstances.  The  Eginetans  adopted  the  device  of 
the  seartortoise ;  the  Argives  that  of  the  wolf;  th^  Phocaaans  that  of 
the  seal  (Fhoca) ;  the  Clazomenians  that  of  the  winged  boar ;  the 
Ephesians  that  of  the  bee  ;  the  Lampsacenes  that  of  the  sea-horse ; 
the  Samians  that  of  the  lion's  scalp ;  the  Cyzicenes  and  Sybarites 
that  of  the  bull ;  the  Agrigentines  that  of  the  crab ;  the  Syraousans 
that  of  the  dolphin  ;  the  Corinthians  that  of  the  Pegasus,  or  winged 
horse ;  the  Phocians  that  of  the  ox's  head ;  and  the  Athenians  that  of 
the  owl,  the  sacred  bird  of  Ath^n^.  A  similar  practice  was  followed 
in  Lycia,  where  the  wild  boar,  the  lion's  scalp,  the  winged  lion,  the 
goat,  and  the  griffin,  are  the  eimblems  of  distinct  loctdities.  A 
religious  meaning  appears  for  the  most  part  to  have  attached  to  the 
emblem.  Where  an  animal  device  was  not  used  by  the  early  Greeks, 
the  head  of  a  God  was  (commonly)  substituted,  as  in  the  coins  of 
Thasus  and  Naxos.  Human  figures  and  heads  do  not  occur  till  a 
comparatively  recent  date,  the  earliest  being  those  on  the  series  of 
Macedonian  coins,  commencing  with  Alexander,  the  son  of  Amyntas, 
soon  after  the  close  of  the  Persian  War.  The  shield  of  the  Boeotians, 
and  the  silphium  of  Cyr^n6  (infra,  iv.  169\  are  remarkable ;  the 
latter,  however,  is  not  without  certain  parallels  (see  note  ad  loc.). 

Before  the  introduction  of  coined  money  into  Greece  by  Pheidon, 
it  had  been  customary  to  use  for  commercial  purposes,  pieces  of 
metal  called  ofitXol,  or  ot^eXiaKoiy  literaUy,  '*  spita,'  or  "  skewers." 
These  are  thought  by  Col.  Leake  (Num.  Hellen.  p.  1,  App.),  to  have 
been  "small  pyramidal  pieces  of  silver;*'  but  the  more  general 
opinion  is  that  they  were  long  nails  of  iron  or  copper,  capable  of  being 
actually  used  as  spits  in  the  Homeric  fashion.  This  is  borne  out 
by  their  very  small  value  (three-halfpence  of  our  money),  combined 
with  the  fact  that  six  of  them  made  the  ^paxfii^y  or  handful,  which 
implies  that  they  were  of  a  considerable  size.  A  number  of  these 
spits  were  deposited  by  Pheidon  in  the  temple  of  Juno,  at  Argos 
(Etym.  Magn.),  at  the  time  when  he  superseded  them  by  his  coin- 
age, which  consisted  of  silver  obols  and  drachms,  of  the  same  value 
and  name  with  the  primitive  "spits"  and  "  handfuls."  These 
coins,  and  their  divisions  and  multiples,  extending  from  the  Xeirrov, 
or  fifty-sixth  part  of  an  obol,  to  the  TerpalpwjQiov,  or  piece  of  the 
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value  of  four  drachms,*  continued  to  form  the  Greek  currency  down 
to  the  Koman  conquest.  Min®  and  talents  were  not  coins,  bnt 
sums,  or  money  of  accoimt.  Copper  was  very  little  used,  and  gold 
scarcely  at  all,  until  the  time  of  Alexander,  excepting  in  the  Asiatic 
states.  Hence  the  ordinary  Greek  word  for  money  was  "silver" 
{apyvpoc,  apyvpiov — comp.  the  French  use  of  argent) ;  and  money- 
changers were  called  iipyvpafioifiol ;  money-chestSy  &pyvpddiaii; 
coiners,  6pyvpoicoiriarfipetj  or  hpyvpoKowoi ;  robbers,  Apyt/povrf pcic ; 
ships  employed  in  collecting  money,  iipyvpoXoyoi  k^cc,  &c*  A  gold 
coinage  existed,  however,  among  the  Asiatic  Greeks  from  an  early 
date,  as  at  Phocasa,  Cyzicus,  Lampsacus,  Abydos,  &c.  It  was  copied 
from  the  Lydian,  to  whidi  it  conformed  in  weight  and  general 
character.  The  name  stater  {^aTilp)y  which  was  attached  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus  to  the  ordinary  gold  coin  of  Western  Asia, 
whether  Persian  (iii.  130  ;  vii.  28),  Lydian  (i.  54),  or  Greek  (Boeckh, 
Corp.  Ins.  160 ;  Thuc.  iv.  52),  and  which  means  '*  standard,"  is  said 
to  have  been  originally  applied  to  the  silver  didrachm,  the  prerai]- 
ing  coin  of  the  early  currencies ;  whence  it  passed  to  the  ordinary 
gold  coin,  which  was  about  equal  to  the  didrachm  in  wei^t.  The 
original  and  full  name  was  *'the  gold  stater"  {arariip  xpvvwc), 
whence,  by  the  usual  process  of  abbreviation,  the  coin  came  to  he 
called  indlflferently,  <7ror9p,  and  j(pv<rovQ,  •(Compare  with  the  last 
the  Ijatin  aureus.)  Double  staters  were  also  coined  occasionally. 
Subdivisions  of  the  stater,  sixths  (iKrai),  and  twelfths  {iiuieicra),  were 
likewise  in  use,  which  were  made  of  ^ectrum,  a  natural  amalgam  of 
gold  and  silver,  common  in  Asia  (Soph.  Antig.  1038  ;  Plin.  H.  N. 
xxiii.  4),  and  which  seem  to  have  been  largely  in  circulation  am<Hig 
the  Ionian  cities.  The  staters  of  Croesus  were  known  to  the  Greeks 
as  **  Croesians  "  (Kpoiaeloi,  Pollux),  and  were  probably  of  peculiar 
purity.  Those  of  Cyzicus  were  highly  valued,  and  were  current  at 
Athens  and  elsewhere.  Hence  perhaps  the  proverb— i8o5c  M 
yXbttrvy — the  bull  being  the  device  of  the  Cyzicenes.  The  staters 
of  PhocsBa  were  in  bad  repute  (Hesych.  ad  voc.  ^wjcatc) ;  they  seem 
to  have  been  light  in  weight  and  of  debased  metaL  (^See  upon  the 
whole  subject  of  ancient  coins.  Col.  Leake's  Kumismata  Hellenica ; 
Eckhers  Doctrina  Nummorum  Veterum ;  Mionnet's  Description  de 
Medailles  Antiques ;  Humphreys'  Ancient  Coins  and  Medals ;  and 
Smith's  Dictionaiy  of  Antiquities,  s.  v.  Argentnm,  Anrum,  Hecte, 
Nummus,  and  Stater.) 


'  Decadrnchms,  or  pieces  of  ten  drachms,  eflrer  piece  of  this  size,  struck  bj  Alenwfcr 
were  also  occasionally  coined.  Sir  H.  Raw-  the  Great  at  Babylon,  whkli  ia  now  in  the 
liuson   recently  brought  from  the   East  a    British  Museum. 
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